83rd YEAR 


FRIDAY 
DEC, 28, 1923 . 


TEBETH 20, 


5684 


f0R ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BIRTAS, 
MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c., 


THE PREPAID CHARGE 


is 10/- for twenty words—and 2/- 
per six words (or less) after. Death 
and In Memoria 


charged at double rates. All announce- 
ments must be authenticated by the name 


and address of sender, and should be — 


addressed: Jewish Chroniele,” a, Fins- 
bury Square, London, B.C. 2. 


No ADVERTISEMENT CAN BE TAKEN BY — 


The above charges includes a summarised 
insertion of all Birth, Engagement, 
‘Marriage, and Death annoyncements in 
the following THURSDAY'S issue of the 


JEWISH WORLD. 


Insavtton of Announcements which reach ths 


Office later than o'clock Wednesday 


Morning be guaranteed for the 


current week's issue. 


NOTICE. 


No AAverbiaament. sent to tha JEWISH 
is guaranteed to be inserted. 
aud space is reserved only subiect to 
the approvai of copy. 


Cheques, Postal Orders, shoult be made— 


payable to the “Jewish Chronicle,” and 
addressed to the Advertisement Depert- 
ment, and erossat Westininster Dank.” 
Telephone: CLERKENWELL 1766, 

{2 Lines). 


Births. 

BACH.—On the 18th of December, at 2, 
Synagogue House, Queen-street, 
Portsmouth, to the Rev. and Mrs. J.. 
Bach,ason. Brith Milah postponed. 

COHEN.—On the Ifth of December, to 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Cohen (daughter of 
Mr. Chechanover), 28, King’s Bench- 
street, Hull, a son. 


FREEDMAN.—On Thursdey, the 13th of 


December, at 20, Church-road, Heaton 

Norria, Stockport, to Mr. and Mrs. 

Bernard Freedman (née Gladys 
Pickles), a daughter. 


GLAZIN.—On the 20th of December, at 
53, Dunsmure-road, Stamford Hill, to 


Mr. and Mra. Jack Glazin (nés vane : 


Freedman), a daughter. 


JACOBSON.—On the 18th of December, 
to Mr. and Mra. Julius Jacobson, 38, 
Regent. Park-square, Strathbungo, 
Glasgow, a daughter. 

AIRSHENSTEIN.—On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, at.61, The Ridgeway, Golders 
Green, to ‘Mr. and Mrs. B. Kirshen- 
stéin (née Jeanie Oldschool), & son. 


HLEMIN.—On the Zist of (December, at 
§10, Clive-court, Maida Vale, W., to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kiemin (née Mabel 
Gumpright), a son. Brith Milak, Satur- 
day, 29th December, at Al. 30 a.m. Only 
intimation. 

LIPSCHITZ.—On the 20th of December, 
(at the home of her parents), 149, 
Finchley-road, Hampstead, Edith, 
wife of Max Lipschitz, M.D., 


M.RC.P.LE., of Johannesburg, a son. 


PHILLIPS. —On Tuesday, the 18th of Dec- 
ember, at “ Gable Dene,” Branksome- 
road, Norwich, to Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Phillips (née ‘Dorothy 
daughter (Diana Rachel). ° 


SCHONBERG.—On the 19th 


of December, at 35, Colberg-place, 
Stamford Hill, N., to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Schonberg (née Carrie Weber), a son. 
Kindly accept this,the only intimation, 


Barmitzvah. 
COHEN.—Israe!l Isaac, second son of Mr. 
and Mrs, Joseph Cohen, Manchester 
House, Tredegar, will read 


and Haphtorah at the Windsor Place 
Synagogue, Cardiff, on Saturday, 29th 
December. No carda. 


Announcements 
inserled. with mourning border are : 


No. 2,856 © 
PRICE: 


FOURPENCE, 


Barmitzvah. —(Continued.) 


ANGEL,—Sydney, second son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolfe Angel, of 17, Claremont, 


Bradford, will read a portion of the | 


Law at Spring Gardens Synagogue, 
Bradford, on Saturday, January 5th, 
19:4. Reception at the Masonic Hall, 
Salem-street, Bradford, ou Sunday, 


Jauuary 6th, from 3-6. No cards. 
Relatives and friends nlease accept 


this, the only invitation. 


 Bngagements. 


ALTER : BLACK.—Ray, youngest daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. I. Alter, 60, Clarence- 
road, Lower Clapton, to Samuel, fourth 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Black 


(Schwartz), 8, Underwood-street, E.1. 
BLOCSH : 


LEWIN.— Yvonne, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and the late Mrs. A. 


Bloch, “Brenthurst,” Tenterden-grove, 


Hendon, toJohn, eldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Lewin, of Paris. 


BRAZIL; fourth 


~ daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Brazil 
(Brazinsky), of 16, Nicholson-street, 

to Sam, second son_of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Taylor, ef 143a, Spencer- 
place, Leeds. American and African 
papers please copy. 


GOLDMAN : GOTKINE.— Leah (Lilly), © 


youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Goldman, 38, Cazenove-road, N.16, 
to Felix, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
8. Gotkine, 8, Lake-street, Harding- 
street, Commercial-road, E.1. 


. GOULD : FRIEND.—Mirrie, daughter of 


Mrs. and the late J. Gould, of 233, 


Pershore-road, Edgbaston, to Louis | 


Friend, ci 21, Alexander - road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Engagements—( Continued). 


HAUSMAN BOOTH.—Eva, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Hausman, 35, Old. 
Nichol-street, London, E.2, to Israel . 


Booth, of 114, Candleriggs, Glasgow, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Buz, of Janovo, 


Kovno Gub. also of Vilna. 


JACOBS : COOKLIN.—Ray, daughter of ' 


Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Jacobs; 9, Greek- 
street, Liverpool, 


16, Devon-street, Liverpool. 


KUHNREICH : KANNER.—Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, L. G. Kuhn- . 


reich, of 21, Bethune-road, Stamford 
Hill, N.16, to Louis, only son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Kanner, of 74, King 
Edward-road, Hackney, 


NATHANSON ; LEVY.— Bessie, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Nathanson, 4, 


Victoria-place, Leeds, to Reuben, son ° 


of Mrs. and the late Rev. Elkan Levy, 
>” 28, Ramsden-terrace, Leeds, and 


grandson of the late Rabbi I. H. Levin- 


son, >” ¥*t and Mrs. Levinson. 


SADLER : KIRSH.—Connie, only child of 


Mr. and Mrs. Sadler, 12, Eastwood- 


road, Edgbaston, Birmingham (late of © 


Edinburgh), to Albert, eldest son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Kirsh, 98, Balsall Heath- — 


road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
SMITH : GORDON.— Ray, daughter of Mr, 


and the late Mrs. Smith, of 43, Mound- 


field-road, Stamford Hill, London, to 
Judah (Joe}, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon, of 79, Bacon-street, 
Bethnal Green, London. South 
African, American, and Australian 
papers please copy. 


First Issuep 1873. 


World 


A JOURNAL FOR E VERYJE we 


AN 


Illustrated 


Magazine- N ewspaper 


NEWS. 


“ About the World ”: 


—Topics of the Day Surveyed— 
The Best | 
Jewish Pictures 


FICTION. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


“THROUGH A WOMAN'S EYES; 
By Gaza 


Price: TWOPENCE. 


| : 2, FINSBURY. SQUARE, LONDON, E.C2, 


to Harry, second 
son of Mrs. and the late Mr, Cooklin, 


Engagements —(Continued), 


SEGAL PRASHKER. ulie, eldest dangh.- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Segal, 90, 
George-street, Croydon, to Maurice, 
second son of Mr. and Mrs. Israel 
Prashker, 31, Oakfield-road, Croydon. 

SIMONS : GLASSMAN.—Doris, younger 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B, Simons, 
93, Well-street, Hackney, E.9, to 
Mannie, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
‘Glassman, 5, Hope-street, E.1. 

WEISS : STOCKLAND.—Rachel, second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. Weiss, of 
112, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C.2, te 
Maurice Stockland, of London and 
Bombay, only son of Mr. and Mrs, A. 


Stockland, of 89, Tottenham Court- 
road, 


| ZISSLING : COHEN —Cissy, eldest daugh- 


tet of Mr. and Mrs. L. Zissling, 97, 
Chariles-street, Stepney, to Morris, 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Cohen, 
16, Westbourne-road, Barnsbury, N. 


Australianand American papers please 


copy. 


Forthcoming Marriages. 
LIBGOTT : BERG.—-On Thursday, the 3rd 
of January, at the Great Synagogue, 


at 1.30 p.m., Ruby, second daughter of . 


Mr. and the late Mrs, J. M. Libgott, of 
23, Little Alie-street, E.1, to Charles 
Myer, son of Mr. and the late Mrs. H. 


Berg, of 71, Hampton-road, Forest | 


Gate, E.7. 


NELSON : WEBER.—On the 3ist of Dec- 
ember, af the South Hackney Syna- 
gogue, Bertha, eldest daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. H. Nelson, of 271, Well- 
street, E.S, to Ephraim, son of Mrs. F, 
Weber and the late Nathan — of 

Bow. 


Marriage. 

SAMUEL : DRUKKER.—On the 23rd of 
December, at ‘*Harewood,’’ Rick- 
mansworth, by the Revs. H. L. Price 
and G. Prince, assisted by th> Rev. 
E. Drukker, B.A., Alma, younger 
daughter of Mrs. and the late Braham 
Samuel, to Cecil E. Drukker, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Drukker. 


Silver Weddings. 


FISHER : WEINRONK.—On the 17th of 
January, 1899, at Limerick, Ireland, 
by the Rey. A. B. Levine, Sarah Fisher 
to Bernard Weinronk, now residing is 
Elizabeth, South Afrfca. 


(Continued on page 2.) 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Ltd, 
HEAD OFFICE: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


Assets Exceed £25,000, 000 
Charles Edward I Barnett, Esq. 


CHAIRMAN. 


The Alliamce grants 
Insurances of all kinds. 


DEPARTMENT. 
Full information respecting 


ESTATE DuUTY&CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
issued by the Company may 
be obtained on application 


from the head office, or 


any of the offices or 


‘agencies of the Company. 


©. MORGAN OWEN, Geouoral Manager 
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Silver Weddin §s —(Continued). Deaths —(Continued.) Thanks for Condoleace.—(Continued). Educational. 
| Levy.—On the 22nd of December, at 8, Mrs. D. Rose, sons and daughters thank 
‘HOLLANDER : cond. Hove, at the age of their relatives and friends for the Epstein Piano School 
pe faa ha yg by the Revs. G. J. 72, Amelia Levy, dearly beloved sister visits, letters, and kind expressions of “ Kynoret,” Lancaster Place, 


Emanuel and J. Fink, assisted by the 
Reva. M. Hollander and B. Woolfe, 
Ada, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Hollander, to Maurice, third 


gon of Hymin and the late Mrs. Jacobs, . 


4, Hudson-road, Sun deriand.—9, 
Sunderland. 


Golden Wedding. 


DANCYGER—KARROL.—On the Sist of 
December 1873, at the Great Syna- 
ue, Duke-street, 
Rabbi Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler, 
assisted by the Rev. M. Hast and the 
Rev. M. Keizer, (Rev) Harris Dancyger 
to Jane Karrol. Present address : 34, 
Foulden-road, Stoke Newington, N.16. 


Deaths. 


BARKMAN.—On the 24th of December, at 
69, Church-street, Croydon, Edward 
(Teddy) Barkman, aged 2% years. 
Sadly missed by his heartbroken 
parents, brother, grandparents, uncles, 
aunts. relatives and friends. God rest 
his dear sou! in peace. 

BENEDICTS.—On the 20th of December, 
corresponding with Tebeth 12th, 
_ Rebecca Benedicts, widow of the late 
Abraham Benedicts. Deeply mourned 
by her son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Freeman, and grandchildren.—l4, 
Rook wood-road, N.16. | 
BENEDICTS.—On the 20th of December, 
Rebecca Benedicts, the loving mother 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. Benedicts. God 
rest her dear soul.—185, High-road, 
Tottenham, N.135. | 


Benepictrs.—On the 20th of December, 
Rebecca Benedicts, the loving mother 
of Mrs. Harriet Lukes, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Mrs. Clara Bermel, Mrs. 
Helen Bermel, and Annie Benedicts. 
Deeply mourned by her children, sons- 
in-law, and grandchildren. May her 
dear soul rest in peace. 

COHEN .—On the 2lst of December, 1925, 
Morris Cohen, aged 49, of 3, Lovell- 
terrace, Leeds, following an operation. 


beloved wife Betsy, his children, grand. 
son, and relatives. : 
FIRESTONE —On the 22nd of December, 
at 139, Etizabeth-street, Manchester, 
‘Barnett Firestone, beloved husband 
of Rose Firestone. Deeply mourned 
by his sorrowful wife, sons, daughters, 
sons-in-law, daughter-in-law, and 
grandchildren. May his dear soul rest 
in peace. Shiva at the above address, 
FireSston£.—On the 22nd of December, 
at 139, Elizabeth-street, Manchester, 
Barnett Firestone. Deeply mourned 
by his sorrowful daughter Ray (Mrs, 
Green) and son-in-law, 37, Pimblett- 
street, Cheetham. May his dear soul 
rest in peace. | 
FIRESTONE.—On the 22nd of December, 
at 139, Elizabeth-street, Manchester, 
Barnett Firestone, beloved brother of 
Jos (Hyman) Firestone, Bernard, Jane 
(Mrs. Glantz, Wrexham), Emanuel, 
Michael, Hilda (Mrs. Morrison), 
Reuben, also by his brothers-in-law, 
sister-in-law, nephew, nieces, and 
cotisins. Mav his dear soul rest in 
everlasting peace. Shiva atthe above 
address. 


LANG‘ EY.--Ono the 19th of December, J. 
Mitchell Langley (Jack Szejnberg), 
aged 50, of 4, Hemsial-road, Hamp- 
stead, dearly beloved brother of Mrs. 
Philip Alexander, of 60, Gordon- 
mansions, W.C. 1. May his soul rest 
in peace. 

 Lanaiey.—On the 19th of December, J: 
Mitchell Langley (Jack Szejuberg), 
aged 50, of 4, Hemstal-soad, Hamp- 
stead, beloved brother of Mrs. A. 
Kdeishain, 85, Greencroft-gardens, 
Hampstead, and Mrs. Emelie Baron, 
19, Plymouth-grove, Manchester. 


LAUFER.—On Saturday, the 22ad of Dec- 
ember, 14th Tebeth, suddenly, at 
**Corra Lynn,” 40, Lordship-park, 
N.16, Reuben Laufer, aged 19, the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. E. Laufer. 
Deeply mourned by his broken-hearted 
parents, brothers, sister, brother-in- 


law, grandfather, relatives and friends. | 


May his dear sou! rest in peace. 

LEVY.--Ou the 22nd of December, at 8, 
Brunswick-road, Hove, Amelia Levy, 
aged 72, dearly beloved wife of Isaac 
David Levy. May her dear soul rest in 
Shiva at above aidress. 


by the Chief 


Deeply meurned by his mother, his — 


of Mrs. Esther Levy, of 26, Uxbridge- 
road, of Mrs. Sarah Emanuel, of 56, 
Park-rise-road, and Covent Garden ; 
and of Mrs. Bob"’ Levy, 24, Waterloo- 
street, Hove. May-her dear soul rest 
in everlasting peace. Shiva at above 
address. 


LEvVy.—On the 22nd of December, at 8, 


Branswick-road, Hove, Amelia Levy. 
“ Deeply mourned by her adopted 
daughter, Deborah Joseph, her son-in- 
law, and grandson, of Cuba House, 35, 


Ramsden-road, Balham. God rest her 


dear soul. 


LIPMAN. —On the 23rd of December, 1923, 


Rose Lipman, dearly beloved sister of 
Sarah Lewis, of 16, Petherton-road, 
Canonbury, N. Shiva at 18, Louisa- 
street, Beaumont-street, Mile End, E. 
Deeply mourned by her sorrowing 
sister, nieces, and nephews. 


MYERS.—On the 24th of December, at 
34, Cleveleys-road, Upper Clapton, 
Mark Myers, the dearly beloved 
husband of Jane and révered father of 
Mrs. Newman Goldman, Mrs. H. 
Harris, Mrs. P. Lewis, Jack, Harry, 
‘‘Natey,”” and Louis Myers, Mrs. J. 
Cohen, Mrs. J. Pollock, and Mrs. Harry 
Judge. Deeply mourned and sadly 
missed by his sorrowing wife, children 

and grandchildren. | 


In Memoriam. 


DIED ON SERVICE. 

CAPPER.—In loving memory of Captain 
E. R¢ Capper, M.C., who died a prisoner 
of war, December 24th, 1917, the son 
of Mrs. and the late Henry Friedlander. 
In fond remembrance by his sisters 
‘*Tess Samuel and ‘‘ Nan’’ Newton. 
—3, Woodlands, Goiders Green. 


BRAY.—In loving memory of our loving 
husband and dear father, Joseph Bray, 
who passed away December 23th, 1901, 
corresponding with Tebeth is8th. 
Deeply mourned. May his dear soul 
rest in peace—i37, Maida Vale, W. 


COHEN.—In ever sacred and devoted 
memory of our darling mother, Eika 
Cohen, who departed this life Decem.- 
ber 30th, 1922—Tebeth llth. Ever 
sincerely remembered by her daugh- 
ters and sons-in-law, bella and George 
Kaufman, and Lily and Emanuel 
Schuman, Westcliff. 


‘DE LANGE.—To the sweet memory of 
Harry Samson, darling son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert De Lange, who fell asleep 
December 29th, 1915. You are remem- 
bered more to-day than in the hour 
you flew away. 


LANG.—In loving memory of our dear 
father, Jules Lang, who passed away 
December: 25th, 1909. May his soul 

rest in peace. 


LEVY.—In affectionate remembrance of 
Leah Levy, who ‘passed onward” 
December 29th, 1919.—Westminster 
Lodge, Durand-gardens, 8. W. 

PRINCE.—In ever loving memory of 
Jacob Prince, who passed away 
January 7th, 1918—Tebeth 23rd, 5678, 
Sadly missed. Always in the 
thoughts of his devoted wife and 
children.—4, Pembury-road, Clapton. 


‘Tombstones to be Set. 
FIRESTONE.—The tombstone in loving 
memory of the late Joseph Firestone 
will be consecrated at Putte Cemetery, 
Holland, on Sunday, December 30th. 


FREEMAN.-—-The tombstone in loving and 
affectionate memory of our 
mother, Sarah Gertrude Freeman, late 
of 56, Arbour-square, will be conse- 
crated on Sunday, December 30th, at 

-Plashet Cemetery, at 2.30 p.m. 

LANDAU.—The tombstone in memory of 
the late Mrs. Marcus Landau will be 
consecrated at the Plashet Cemetery 
on Sunday, January 6th, 1924, at 
o’olock. 

LEWY. ~The tombstone in loving memory 
of Mr. Marcus Theodore Lewy will be 
consecrated at. Willesden Cemetery 
on Sunday, the 30th December, at 12 
noon. Relatives and friends please 
accept this the only intimation. 


~~ ‘Thanks for Condolence. 


The sous and daughters of the late Marcus 
Newmark wish to return thanks for 
_ letters, telegrams, cards, and visits of 
condolence received during the week 
of mourning.—28, Dyne-road, Brondes- 


bury, 


dear 


sympathy received during the week of 
mourning for their beloved husband 
and father. 


JEWISH NATIONAL FUND, 
8, HounpspitcH, 
ECEIVED with thanks per Reuben 
Cohen, collected by Kev. G. Prince, 
£2 for inscription in the Golden Book 
of Sidney, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 
Cohen, on the occasion of his Barmitzvah 


HOME FOR AGED JEWS. 
105, NIGHTINGALE) LANE, 
Wandsworth Common, London, 5. W.12. 


APSE of men and women 
will shortly be considered. Candi- 
dates desirous of their cages being 
entertained, should apply tothe Secre- 
tary for a form of applic 
returned not later than Monday, 
January 7th, 1924. Applicants must be 
over 60 years of age, and if not British 
subjects have resided in the United 

Kingdom*at least seven years. 
Fr, KELF COHEN, Secretary. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEVING THE AGED 
NEEDY OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 
ACANCIES are hereby declared for 

| the Bounty of this Society, 
Applicants must be over, 60 years of 
age, and have resided in the United 

Kingdom during the last ten years. 
Applications must be made on forms 

to be obtained (by writing only) from 

the Secretary, and returned not later 
than 3lst January, 1924. | 
LESLIE E. A. JOSEPH, 


Secretary. 
10, Frognal-lane, N.W.3. 


CANNON STREET ROAD SYNAGOGUE. 


AJANTED, immediately, a Reader for 
theahove Synagogue. --Applications, 
with copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
H. Kintzler, 34, Scarborough-street, E.1. 


THE [BRIGHTON ‘& HOVE: AID SOCIETY 
TO THE 

Home and Hospital for Jewish Incurables, 
High-road, South Tottenham, N.15. 

HE Third Annual General Meeting 

of this Branch will be held at the 

Brighton Synagogue on Sunday next, 

December 30th, atllam. Subscribers 


and donors are requested to attend, and 


their friends are cordially invited. A 
— will be held for Life Governor- 
8 ips. 

GERALD JONAS, Hon. See. 


NOTICE hereby given that JACK 


SILVERSTON known as 
SILVERTOWN, of 55, Filey-avenue, 
Upper Clapton, N.16, has applied to the 
Home Secretary for naturalisation, 
and that any person who knows any 
reason why Naturalisation should not 
be granted should send a written and 
signed statement of the facts to the 
of State, Home Office, 


5. TEFF, B.A., 
Bank, Chambers, 
232-3, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Solicitor to the Applicant, 


OTICE is that 

LAZARUS BERNSTEIN, of 4, 
Woodstock-road, Golders Green, has 
applied to the Home Secretary for 
Naturalisation and that any person who 
knows any reason wh aturalisation 
should not be granted should send a 
written and signed statement of tha 


facts to the Under-Secretary of State, 


Home Office, London, 8.W.1. 
Applicant's Solicitors, 
SAUNDERS, SOBELL & CO.,. 
212, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


NOtcE is hereby given that GOOD. 
-% MAN SINGER, of 36, New-street, 
Houndsditch, E.1, has applied to the 
fioms Secretary for Naturalisation and 
that any person who knows any reason 
why Naturalisation should not be granted 
should send a written and signed state- 
ment of the facts to the Under-Secretary 
of State, Home Office, London, 8.W.1. 


Houses, &c., tobe Let-or Sold. 


OR SALE:—Freehold, Gricketfield- 
road, Clapton, vacant tars 
non-basemenut house, consisting of eight 
rooms and usual domestic offices, sare 
front and back.—Apply, 31, Kingsland 
High-street, E.8. Phone, Dalston 3557, 
ROAD,—House and 
shop, large workshop in rear, large 
basement, to dispose of lease. — Address, 


7,220, Jewish Chronicle. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 


reading and ear-training. Special Course 


on, to be . 


KYVERDALE-ROAD, STAMPORD-HILI.N. 


OPLTLOOR workers wanted for day 


‘CRICKLEWOOD 


AND LEGAGIR are 


Situation Wanted. 


UTCH lady (Lib. Isr.), aged 30, wanta 
D situation, good-class British famite 


housekeeping or care chiliren.~-W,W, 


144 Ady. Ag: D. Y. 


Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 
and WiGMORE HALL Stupios, w. 
ALL LESSONS ARE PRIVATE 


Telephone: Hampstead 2021. 


Professor KORDY 
(Herman Darewski's Teacher) 
First-Class Piano and Singing Le: 


Beginners and Advanced Studen:. 


Opera and Oratorio. re 
efficiency assured. Address and 
43, Montpelier Rise, Golders Green. NW. 


‘LONDON ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ART. 


59, Finchley Road 


(almost opposite Marlborough Rd. Station) 


Private and Class Tuition in 
Elocution, »Voice Production, 
Dancing, etc. 
ACTING CLASSES, rehearsing afteracons 
or evenings, 
Plays producedin the Academy's Min: ture 
Theatre. 
Combined afternoon or evening courses. 


Speciai Juveniie Section 
Next term commences January 7th, 1994 
Invitation tickets for forthcoming. perform. 
ances on request, Prospectus on application 

to the Secretary. : 


Gesture, 


AZULAY PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
2, SWISS-TERR., SWISS COTTAGE, 
38, GOLDERS GREEN-ROAD, N.W 


Situations Vacant. 


" and evening gowns, blouses and 
jumpers; best class work; bring sam. 
ples.--Apply, 5-8 p.m., at 44, Col vestono. 
crescent, Dalaton, E.8. 
ATCHES, rolled gold, jewellery. 
_ fancy articles ; experienced 
assistant (either sex) required for whole- 
sale warehouse.—Address, 7,232, Jewish 
Chronicle. 
Housekeeper required in 
business premises; must be soci- 
able, trustworthy, and have good refer. 
ences; liberal wages.— 
any | after 6.—120, High-streei, 
W hitechapel. | 


Flats to Let. 


'y WO flats to let in non-basement 
- house, each containing 3 rooms, 
kitchen, and scullery ; rent 30s. per week 
inclusive; Cricketfleld-road, Clapton; 
no children.—Apply, 31, Kingsland 
High-street. ’*Phone: Dalston 3557. 
NFURNISHED flat, 4 rooms; 
_ Dartmouth-road, Willesden-green 
(suit business couple) ; best references 
only.—Address, 7,235, Jewish Chrouicis. 


Flat Wanted. 


LAT. of 6 rooms or small house 

wanted; premium given; North 
referred. — Address, 7,224, Jewish 
bronicle. 


Miscellaneous. 
R. MARIE STOPES' 16 pp. bookigs 
entitled ‘Letters to Worki 
Mothers,’ post free 444., from Officia 


Distributors, Medical Com Depts 
L.,’' 17, Store-street, London, W.C.1 | 


ISRAEL 


of 26, Westbere Road, Cricklewood, 
DRESSMAKER & COSTUMIER | 
is Removing to larger premises, 


71, THE BROADWAY, 


(First Flos) 


_, 


THE CANGER HOSPITAL 
FULHAM-ROaD, Lonpon, 5.W. !. 
Incorporated under Royal Charter 

Fully equipped and specially staffed of 

the better treatment of, and research ial 
causes of cancer. | 

No Payments. No Letters: 


ANNUALSUBSO RIPTIONS. DONATIONS 
solicited. 
UNDS ARE SPECIALLY NEEDED for 
reconstruction building works, including 094 
Operating Theatres, etc., which are imper® 
Ban ers: essrs, Cou 
Secretary: J. Courtney Buchanen. 


Continued on page 4. 
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O the legions of friends who shared with 
us the delights of our opening day ; 

those who favoured us with their con- 
_ gratulations, we offer our sincerest thanks. _ 


The terrors of “moving” are happily past,: 
and there looms before us, we hope, a long 
of communal usefulness. 


But it occurs to “a that, during the trying 
months of rebuilding, our service may not have - 
been quite up to the Barnett standard. So we 
take the opportunity, here and now, of tender-_ 
ing our apologies for any little remissness, 
and assure one and all that THE NEW 
BARNETT’ s will never be found lacking. 


ee We are yours to command. 


US! 


Phe Largest Licensod Kasher Butchers, Poulterers, and Provision Merchants in the United Kingdom. 


77, 79, 81, 83, Middlesex Street, Aldgate, E. 
196, West End Lane, W. 6 {mamrsrean soso 


TELEGRAMS (to all Branches): “GHETTO, ALD., LONDON.” 
E 
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DicaM3ER 28, 1923. 


commences 


FRIDAY 


January 4th 


«450-56, 
High Read, K tburn, N.W. 


| 


Office : 
= LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 
CAPITAL : 
SUBSCRIBED 
PAID UP 
RESERVE FUND 


£71,864,780 
214,372,956 
£ 10,000,000 
(30th June, 1923.) 
DEPOSITS, &c. £335,594,414 
ADVANCES, &. £138,004,940 


1,600 Offices in 
and Wales. 


Affiliated | Banks 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITEO. 

THe LONDON @ RIVER PLATE GANK, 
LIMITED. 


Auxiliary 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 


> = 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOUR 


Naptha for washing clothes ? Certainly ! 

4 It will not harm them and is a tremendous 
help when combined with the best soap. 
That's why FELS-NAPTHA usas never 
boil or rybclothes, They just soap, soak, 
and rinse. The naptha does their work, 
Let it do yours, 


FREE SAMPLE OF FELS-NAPTHA 


Send a postcard to A. C. Fincken & Co. 
Bole Consignses, Dept 94E, 197, Gt. Port- 


Rev. 


land Street, London W.1 


ES sx SON. 
St, LONDON 


HA 


LIVERPOOL 
The Central Private Hote! and 
Kasher Restaurant. 


19 &21, SEYMOUR STREET. 
‘Phone: ROYAL 3823. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


Rev. M. POLAKOFE 


Late Tertis and Polakoff) 


RITUAL and irrespective 


51, Alkham Stamford Hill, N, 
Telephone: ‘Dalston 1115. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


YELIN 


Princelet St., Commercial St., 
LONDON, £.1. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 2493 


préferable, 


oard, &e.. Wanted. 

mote lady requires room, 

. furnished or uanfarnish with 

rtial or full board, in Dalston or  North- 

astern district. Address, 6,823, Jewish 
Chronicle. 

ANTED.—Refined English family 

for Dutch gentlemen, young society 

references ‘exchanged.— 
Apply, 69, Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, N.16. 


Board and Residence. 
LONDON. 


A “A RESIDENTIAL home for stndents 
and young business men,.— Miss 
Chapman, Court,”’, 17, 
Finchley-road, N.W 
A? 63, GREENCROFT. GARDENS, 
few guests received; large bed- 
sitting room . vacant; gas -fite;  all- 
comforts ; wireless; ’Phone, 3722, 
Hampstead, 
C* ¥ gentlemen and ladies ean be 
accommodated with everycomfort ; 
close to Met. Riy.; very ible ; 
telephone; gas fires in bedrooms. —T, 
Exeter-road, Bro’: idesbury. 
OMFCRTABLE home offered to pay- 
ing guests; easy access all parts; 
excellent cuisine; gasfires in bedrooma. 
—36, Christchurch-avenue, Brondes- 
bury, N.W. 6. Tel.: 64, Willesden, 


BLGIN-AVENUE, Malpas. 
250, VALE, W.—The Mi Barnett 


now have yacaucies; also at 40, Christ. 


church-avenue, Brondesbury, N W. 
*'Phone : 510 Willesden. 


FiXCELLENT opportunity ; 
modation vacant; suit married 
couple or friends ; excellent cuisine; 
home comforte.—Address, 7,169, Jewish 
Chronicle, 


E* CEPTIONAL opportunity for 
student as paying guest in highi, 


educated family, would be 
given in studies if 


N.W. dis. 
trict.—Address, 7,170, Chronicle, 


double bedroom vacant on 
firs floor; gas fire, telephone, 
excellant cuisine, inclusive terms; 
comfort studied; a home from home: 
2 minutes from trainsand buses. -—': The 
Turret,’’ Chislett-road, West End-lane; 
"Phone, Hampstead 8380, 


RS, POSENER can accommodate 
a few paying ; liberal 

highly recommended; £2 inclusive. — 

54, Bow-road, E.3. ‘Phone, East 


EST HAMPSTEAD.—Board - resi. 
dence; one large room now vacant 

on first floor--Mrs. White, 36, Quex- 
road, N.W.6. ’Phone: Hampstead 7254, 


: 343 Sit 


PRIVATE BOARDING ESTABLISHMEN!. 


Mrs. MARKHAM has — the above, and will be pleased 
to receive visitors. 


38, Quex Rd., W. Hampstead 


SIGH RESIDENTIAL HOME, 


MACAULAY HOUS 


18, CROMWELL BD., 
BOVE, SUSSEX. 


‘ Exclusive Boarding School for Boys. 


PRINCIPAL : Mr. P. COWEN. 


Telephone : 2655 Hove, 


THE CATERERS YOU ALL KNOW 


M. STERN & SONS 


$6, Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, E. 8 


Enquiries Solicited for WAITING and CATERING at all Functions. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


at pre-war prices. 


Customers’ 


@ J. MITELBERG 


Our Policy is to supply the public with Best Tailored Suits 

| Hence our revised charges as follows: 
LOUNGE SUITS reduced from ea 

OVERCOATS eee 

own Material Made up. 

Wc. Shafiesbury Avenue, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


8 gns. to 6 g@ns., and 7 gns-to & gas. 
9 gas. to 7 gms., and 8 gns. to 6 gns. 


Tele. : Regent 4380 


F ind a Market Advertising 
your Waresin the 


PA LESTINE “ DAILY MAIL” 


AND THE 


PALES TINE WEEKL 


Por mbseriptions in Great Britain apply to Horaee Marshall 


and Sons, 46, Farringdon Street 
“ Palestine Weekly,” P.O.B, 255, J 


For ali 


advertising 
Gresham Street, Landen, agente far 


to Walter Lté., 81/7, 
Britain. 


Advertising im Palestine is a Paying Proposition. 


Hanovér Square. 


WEST END FREEHOLD INVESTMENT 


Magnificent Modern Building within a few yards of Oxford Circus, and 
All let on lease, main floors to firm of world repute. 
Price £42,500, Will pay good percentage. 


‘JOHNSTON EVANS & SAMUEL, 29, Maddox St. W. 1 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


THE RESOLUTION ier 


keeping allowance buy more, 


at an. to secure the finest and fresh- 
1924 est of everything for my table, 


and to make asubstantial cash 


saving every week next year 
4 _by ordering all my Fish, Fruit, 

Vegetables, Provisions, etc., 
from 


COPE’S STORES| 


-- Branches for Fish and Provisions only. 

315,High Road,Brondesbury 188, Stamford Hill 

89, George Street, Croydon 42, High Street, Sutton 

2, Ealing Common Station 76, Buckingham Gate, Victoria 

31, The Broadway, Ealing 78, High Street, Wimbledon 

16, High Street, Hampstead 10/11, Lauderdale Parade 
The following Branches sell F ish, Fruit and 

Provisions, Etc. 

Russell Gdns., Kensington 

39, The Broadway, Ealing | 

61, Malden Malden 12, Belle Vue Wandsworth 

4 18/ 19, Bank Bidgs., Purley 33/35, Temple Fortune Parade 


titranches of Excel Co., Ltd. 3 


10, High Street, Redhill — 
13, High Road, Streatham 


| 


75,77 & 79, Wentworth Street, E.1 


telephone: AVENUE 1124. ESTABLISHED 1890. | 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers | 
| have now opened their additional premises as 


HIGH CLASS REFRESHMENT ROOMS 


‘STRICTLY KASHER. POPULAR PRICES, 


We GUARANTEE that : 


We use absolutely Pure Butter in our 
“milk”? Cakes and Pastries. 


‘We use Cream without any Boric Acid : 
suitable for invalids. 


We use only Fresh Shell Eggs and 
NOT liquid eggs. 


We use only Kasher Tomor in our 
biscuits and cakes that are to be 
‘eaten either with milk or meat dishes. 


DO YOU KNOW OF ANY OTHER FIRM 
THAT. GI VES A SIMILAR GUARANT. EE: ? 
Daily beliveries by our own Motor Vans. 


reconstruction has beén to Franks and 
End Road, E.1. Telephone : East 3186_ 


OSTWIND 


Paid-up Capital - 


" TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The JEWISH CHRONICLE will be seut Post Fres toauy addres; in the 
United Kingdom for 21/- psc anoun; 10/6 for 6 months; 5/3 fac 3 months 
Foreiguaud Colonial 23/8 . , , 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Telegrams: 


| Telephone: 
JAECHRON, FINSQUARE, LONDON. 


1766 CLERKENWELL. 


Communications should be to ‘Tne 2, Finssuny 
Sebann, Lonvon, 2. 


‘NOTABLE DAYS IN 1923, 


5683. 1923. 
Adar 13. Fast of Esther Thursday March 
Nisan 15... |... | PASSOVER, Ist day .. Sunday April 1 
16 » 2nd day.. Monday 
‘a .. | Saturday is 7 
Sth day .. . | Sanday 
38rd Day of Omer ... | Friday May 4 
Sivan PENTECOST, Ist day Monday 21 
2nd day Tuesday 22 
Tammuz | Fast of Sunday July 
Ab ss | FAST OF AB. Sunday £2 
Tishri | NEw YEAR, Ist-day | Tuesday September 11 
| Fast of Gedaliah Thursday 13 
Win Day OF ATONEMENT Thursday ‘20 
16 .., oe 2ndday ..| Wednesday 
| SHEMINI ETSERET’... Tnesday 
23.:, Simchat Torah . | Wednesda 
Kislev. 25... | CHANUCAH ... | Monday December 3 
Tebett: sus Fast of Tebeth | Taesday 


RosHE HADOSHIM.-—Shenat, January 18th. *Adar, February 17th. Nisan, Mare’) 
18th. “*Iyar, s.. ri! 17th. Sivan, May 16th. *Tammaz, June 1th. Ab, 
July In}, August 13th. *Marcheshvan, October lith. Kislev, 
November *Tebeth, December 9th. 


* The previous day is also observed as Rosh Hodesh. | 


g The Calendar for the Current Week will be found on mae s 


Insurance 


COMPANY, LTD. 


Heap 


68, KING WILLIAM 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 


(£650,000 


The Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd. (Established 1821) 
owns one-fourth of the Capital above mentioned. 


DIRECTORS: 
Chairman: The Hon, EVELYN HUBBARD, 

ALBERT I. BELISHA, Esq. | 
G. BROWNE, Esq. 

S, J. COHEN, Esq. 

Pp. LYTTELTON Esq. 

Sin EDWARD R. HENRY, Bart., G.C.V.0., K.C.B., C.S.1. 
Col. HERBERT M. JE SSEL, Bart., C.B., 
NATHAN LASKI, Esq., J.P. 

GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, Esq. 

RICHARD W. SHARPLES, Esq. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS RS IN MANCHESTER. 


ISAAC CANSINO, Esq. H: E. DAVID, Esq, 
8. J. COHEN, Esq. NATHAN LASKI, Esq., J. P. 
“MARK WINDER, Esq. ~ 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN LEEDS. 


To provide additional facilities for Insurances in all Departments in the 
Yorkshire District, the Company has formed a Local Board in Leeds, of 
which the following gentlemen are members :— 

CHARLES H. WILSON M.P. VICTOR LIGHTMAN, Esq,., d. P, 
EDWIN AIREY. Councillor HYMAN MORRIE. 
LEONARD ZOSSENHEIM, Esq. 


Alt the Principat Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


£130,000 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


Great Winter Sale begins Monday, December 3 I st 


When collecting the items for this announcement, instructions were issued that , 


BARGAINS ONLY were required, and this 
slogan for this Great Sale: ““ BARGAINS ONLY 


phrase we have taken for our 


AND BARGAINS EVERY- 


WHERE.” Everything offered is a real bargain and not manufactured in the 
imagination of the man who wrote the description of the merchandise. 


Roubaix Gabardine 


J.C, 1.—The well-known make of All Wool Gabardine, 

pure wool and renowned for its softness of texture and 
beauty of finish ; absolutely the finest value on the 
nrarket, ‘Strongly recommended for hard wear. Suit- 
able tor Costumes, Coat Frocks aad all tailored garments. 

In Mole, Beaver, Nigger, Tabac, Navy 
and Black. 54 inches wide. Usual price, 1 OIL l 
8/11. SALE PRICE, a yard 


All Wool Chiviot 


J.C. 2.—Just the thing for kiddies’ wear. Ail .wool 
et jot, very strong in wear ; well shrunk and fast dye. 
For serviceable costumes, also for Women’s Sports Wear. 
Do not miss this offer at Pre-War Price. 

54 inches wide. Usual price, 3 11. 2 
. SALE PRICE, a yard 
In splendid shades of Putty, Kingfisher, ‘Beaver, nore, 
Golden Brown or T 


Cais ated 4 Stripe Blanket Velours 


special offer of All Wool Blanket’ 
Cloth, well shrunk, fast dye and exceptionally soft in 
finish. Of British manufacture, and cannot be beaten 


for reat hard wear. In good shades of Brown, Grey, 


- Fawn, Beaver, Tan, Kingfisher, Navy, also 1 | 6 


Black. 54 inches wide. Usual ‘price, 5/11. 
Selfridge & Co., London, Wt 


SALE PRICE, a yard 


Write, phone 
or call for 
special 
[ilustrated 
Carpet Sale 
Bulletin 
‘which gives 


TO THEIR 


| Factories in 
TABRIZ, PERSIA 


ORLEANS CARPETS & RUGS. 


A deep pile seamless carpet suitable for all purposes: 


Rich Satin 


full descrip- 
tionofspecial | ALL JUDGES 


Catpets and Rugs of our own 
|. fequirements, here, during the § 
simple in design or ee the 


Dts the next four weeks we are 


Example = Special Example Sale 
ft. in. ft. in. ar ft, in. ft. in. Price 

65x45 2130 x8 3 150 


150 CARDINAL TURKEY CARPETS 


Red, Blue and Green, for exceptionally hard wear. 


Example | Usual Special 
ft. in. ft. in. Price Price 
96x 5 0 See $12 00 ove £8 12 0 
94x 6ill ane 12 18.0 ore 10 5 6 
71 16 160 15 $6 
$4923 9 0 


Chiffon Ray 


J.C. 4.—A charming tabric ith a bright silky surtace 
and wool back: Suitable for dainty Dance Frocks, 
Children’s dresses. also for outdoor wear. Very soft in 
texture and will wear and look well. In lovely shades 
of Flame, Lemon, Aluminium, Light Saxe, Dark Saxe, 


French Grey, Navy. Nigger, Tan, Beaver, 4./1 Lb 


Ivory, also Black. 40 inches wide, Usual 
Coloured Chiffon Velvet 


All Silk Cre 


.C. 7.~Exceptional of this ever popular silk in 

reliable all-silk’ quafity. 
Lingerie. 
ing Atmond, Caramel, 
or Dark Grey, Stone, Mole, Cinnamon, Light or Dark 
=a Mauve, Coral, Peach, Champag 
Light or Dark Navy, Royal, also Ivory and 

Black. 39inches wide. 


pe-dé-Chine 


Suitable for Gowns, Blouses. 
In a full range of Autumn colourings, includ- 
awn, Jade, Beige, Putty, Ligh: 
ne, mt, Sky, 
Nigger, Peacock, 


rquoisée, Rose, Pink, Nut Brown, 


Usual price, 6'11, 
SALE PRICE, a yard 


price, 9,11, SALE PRICE, a yard 
}.©. S. —This delightful fabric, with its beautiful rich 


| caethinte and soft draping qualities, is very much in 


demand for Gowns, Wraps and Cloaks. Available ia a 
wonderful variety of newest season's colourings, also 


Biack, Two rich reliable qualities, | 
double width. Usual -prices, 15 and 10/1 | 
12 11. SALE PRICES, 13 11 and 


requesting patterns please state colours desired) 


J.C. 6,—This delightful reversible satin, with its rich dull 
Grenadine tace and sott felt back, made expressly for 
coats, theatre wraps and cloaks, Obtainable in Brown, 
Navy and Biack, our regular reliable stock qualities, 
specially reduced during the sale, 38 inches wide. 
Usual price, 13/11. Sale Price, a yard, 
10/11. 32 inches wide. Usual price, 8/11. 6 1] 

SALE PRICE, a yard | 


Postage frez.on orders over 
(Firat Floor) 


‘manufacture at rare 
ale period, you are 
exotic luxury of the Ea 


150 Cardinal Fancy Takes 


Hand-woven in artistic colours and designs 


a 50 ONLY DURABLE DELHI WOOL CARPETS | 


absolutely unprecedented 


Ave 


1792 


in a 13 f 
variety of colours and desigas, 2 inex 941 


CARDINAL & HARFORD ORD (London 


Telephone : Chancery 7001 —2—3, | 
Cardinal Holb. London,” 


howrooms aré close to Holborn 


ENOVATION 


Black Satin 


J.C. 8~—-Special offer of 11 
popular all silk satin, with its dull, rich appearance and 
crepe’ back, 
smart wear. 
able in Black only. 
Usual price, 10%, 


preces 


Thie extreme! 


id@ai for 


7/6 


drapes heattifully and is 
Reliable heavy avail. 

39-40 inches wide. 
SALE PRICE, 


for Drawing, Dining Room, Hall. ete. 

SpecialSale Special Sale 
ft. in, ft. in. Price ft. in ft. in, “pay 
8 li x6 123x 8 7 ...210 106 
0 2x611... 7 138% 910... 16-18 

9, $0 139x«10 2. 16 


offering a magnificent off 
bargain prices, Whatever your 
certain to find a Carpet or Rug, 
pocket. 


| 400: CARDINAL INDIAN CARPETS 


Wool Mavécain 


9,—Special offer this fashionable tabric «with 
marocain finish and: weaving ; 
design, in self colour, 
. for Coat Frocks, Costumes, ete. In good shades of Grey. 


Brown, Fawn, Navy, etc. 
Usual price, 


a handsome Jacquard 
Very soft texture and suitab!: 


Doubie width, 


“SALE PRICE, 4 yard 
: Gerrard One 


4/11 


| The bargains 
| here shown 
} are but a few 
| of the many 
|. fascinating 
| Opportunities | 
enumerated | 
inthe full list | 


 Loome in 
INDIA and TURKEY 


In native colours, hand-woven—splendid vaiue. : 


94x 68 £5 690 5 0 
138x108 129 15 6° 


| 700° Various British “Carpets 


cmt Speciai Sale| Wilton and Seamless 
76x 4 Harford B. Axminster 90x 6 £6 30 £5 79) 
350 »  106x 9010150 9 83: 
| Lashestan A. Wilton 90°18 80 16 20° 
30x 101005, ’ 39) Daghestan B. Wilton 136x113 20160 18 40° 
A. Axminster 150x120: 2019-0 18 18 9 

ove! 
R 1 000. GENUINE PERSIAN RUGS Established 

Exceptional 
£3. 10.0 £4.40 £6:6.0 £8.8,0 1792 


& Persia): Lid... 10 


and British Museum Stations. 


AND REPAIRS: 


8, 109, 110, Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Carpets stood FREE OF CHARGE uatit requicd. 


| 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1923—5684. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENT 


* JEWISH CHRONICLE" SUPPLEMENT, No. XXXVI. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: — 
In the Communal Armchair. By ‘‘ Mentor.” 
Sentinel, What of the Day ? 


ete §9—10 
The Letters of Benammi.—CCXVIII. 
The Fascination of Jerusalem. By Mr. Philip F. 


ee eee p. 19 
SERMON FOR THE WEEK: | 
The Fourth Psalm ... 


CORRESPONDENCE: — th 
Ladies’ Guild Work. (The Rev. D. Hirsch, B.A.) .... p. 11 
Synagogue Music. (The Rev. M. Fomin) ... 22 
ew North Road Syna e and Talmud Torah. 
(Messrs. N, Siegel, Friedlander, and Ss. 
Alexander) eee eee eee eee eee eee Pp. 16 


eee ee 14 


Impediments to Marriage 


Correspondence Epitomised: Sugar for Passover r 

(Rabbi 8. Fisch); Young Jewry To-day (Messrs. 

8. H. Lubner, J. Weintrobe, Sydney H. W. 

Levey, L. Rabinowitz, and Louis Halpern); 

Sabbath and the Schools (Mr. Nathan Berko- 

vitch); The Word “Bagad” (Mr. I. M. 

Art and Artists e+e see ere eee ete ave. Pp. 10 
The Week see eee ete ‘eee 8 
Obituary and Wills see see ose eee eee p- ll 


Jewish Cookery eee ete ?p. 13 
Foreign and Dominion News... BP. 1516. 


News in Brief see eee eee ve eee p. 18 
ewish National Movement ee eee ese pp. 19-—20 
rovincial News eee pp. 21—24 


Music and Drama see ees eee pp. 25-—26 
CHILDREN'S SECTION: - YOUNG ISRAEL.” pp. 27—28 


N OTICE.—In consequence of the holidays, we were compelled 


to go to press with the greater part of the present issue of 
the JEWISH CHRONICLE on Monday evening last. 


The Zionist Movement. 


Dr. WEIZMANN has begun with characteristic vigour the campaign 
he has undertaken in America. He has evidently secured the ear of. 
the American Jewish public and their eye too, judging by the 
manner in which his photograph has been flashed on numberless 
ecreens throughout the country to the accompaniment of lusty, 
welcoming Hurrahs. This would seem to point to a marked success 
for the mission he has undertaken, if success is to be judged only 
by immediate results and by speedy additions to the Zionist coffers. 
But whether it will mark any spread of true Zionist propaganda or 
show that any wider number of Jews embrace the Jewish Nationalist 


creed must at least be doubtful. The speech which Dr. WEIZMANN 


delivered at the Hotel Astor, and which gave the set-off to hia 
campaign, was sadly deficient in any sort of appeal on 
the score of Jewish Nationalism of which Zionism is the 


instrument. He demanded help for Palestine immigrants, not 


because it is necessary to get Jews into the country so that they may 
form there a nucleus of what Zionism hopes will ultimately become 
a Jewish Commonwealth, but upon tie plea of finding for 
would-be immigrants a refuge and a resting place there. Dr. 
WEIZMANN’S invocation was in short one to philanthropy, a purpose 
utterly antithetical to the Zionist idea. Nor must it be supposed 
that Dr. WEIZMANN himself for a single second regards the effort 
that is being made by Zionists to transplant into Palestine as many 
Jews as possible, as a mere eleemosynary measure. On the contrary, 
his purpose in taking them there is not at all philanthropic, 
It is for the most part political, or at least cultural. It is 
to help in building up anew the Jewish nation; and it is only 
because he thinks he can obtain wider support by suppressing 
the true reason of his appeal and the true object he is pursuing, 
that he presents them in the form'the did in his American speech. 
But then this sort of thing ‘must spell disaster, as it bas already 
spelt intense difficulty, for the Zionist Movement. We ourselves have 
appealed to Dr. WEIZMANN times without number not to throw away 
the substance for the shadow, not to cast to the winds the permanence 
and the reality of the Zionist Movement, merely for the glittering 
gewgawe of commendation and applause at the hands of those 
who have really nothing to contribute to Zionism, because the spirit 
of Zionism ie not within them. What recks it if Dr. WEIZMANN 
is cheered to the echo, when he utters non-Zionist sentiments, 
by the meetings composed of the opponents of the Movement? 
How far can their support help? Not an atom compared with that 


freely rendered by true Zionists, and evoked by an appeal fo the great 5 


principles upon which the Movement is founded, 


Bursaries for Jews’ College. 


A CASE in point has occurred this week. Dr. WrizMAnn telle 
ug that a Jarge number of anti-Zionists have expressed their 


willingness to join the Jewish Agency. What his idea of the 
Jewish Agency is we need not stop to enquire, although it seems to 


be something between an omnibus joy-ride and the means whereby, - 
like some Synagogue warden, hecan confer Mitzvoth unlimited upon > 


those who render him their support. Up till now, we have not bad 
revealed to us the names of any of these recipients of Dr. WEIzZMANN'S 
favour except those of Sir ALFRED MoNnpD and Professor EINSTEIN 
both of whom are Zionists. However, let us take Dr. WEIZMANN 
at his own word, and then ask ourselves whether all this extraneous 
support ‘of which he boasts is not modified by suchan event as that 
which has been made known this week. Dr. SOLOVEITCHIK, an 
experienced man of affairs—he acted as Jewish Minister in Lithuania 
—has felt himself compelled to resign his position.on the Executive 
Committee, because of what he alleges was the gross mishandling 
of Zionist affairs. This makes the ninth resignation which 
has been tendered to Dr. WrizMann by Zionist co-workers 


during the last year or two. The Zionist Movement is 
“not so rich in high-minded, energetic men and women, 
_ that it can afford to dispense with one after another of its 


foremost exponents, and find comfort in the unknown names that are 
to adorn the Jewish Agency. , Dr. SoLoveITcnik alleges, in short, that 
the Actions Committee, after considerable deliberation, came tea 
certain resolution concerning the Arab Agency, as proposed by Sir 
HERBERT SAMUEL. They ordered the resolution to be transmitted to 
the Government, with a request that it should, together with their 
observations upon it, be included in a White Paper that was then about 


to be issued. The Political Secretary, Mr. L. J. STEIN, so Dr. 
SOLOVEITCHIK asserts, first) manipulated the resolution and then. 


delayed forwarding it to the Government, until it was too late to be 
included in the Memorandum. And the obvious implication which 


Dr. SOLOVEITCHIK makes is that Mr. STEIN, acting on behalf. 


of, or in concurrence with, Dr. WEIZMANN, “sandbagged’’ the 


Actions Committee's resolution and the Memorandum, because 
they did not meet with the approval of Dr. WEIZMANN and Mr. .. 


STEIN. ‘To be sure, the statement which Dr. SOLOVEITCHIK makes is 


an ea parte one, and it is only fair to say that the Executive 
_ Committee have issued a communication in which they declare that - 
- his demand for the dismissal of Mr. STEIN was rejected by the — 
Executive Committee by a vote which, saving his own, was | 


unanimous. The precise significance of the determination to 


retain the services of Mr. STEIN cannot be measured until the 


Executive Committee publish the much fuller statement con- 
cerning Dr. SOLOVEITCHIK’S resignation, which they promise. But, 
in any case, there must be something requiring the very closest 
attention in the administration of the Zionist Movement to determina 
a man like Dr. SOLOVEITCHIK, at such a moment, to withdraw from 
work he loves and that he has always expressed himself as privileged 
to takeahandin. For our part, as we say, we do not feel the loss 
to the Organization of such a Zionist in any way compensated for 
by the “roping in,’ under some convenient pact, of the non- 
Zionist “ helpers ” referred to by Dr. WEIZMANN. 


THE discussion that occurred at the meeting of the Council of 
Jews’ College last week, in reference tothe proposal for establishing 
bursaries for intending students in connection with the College, 
showed that there is a good deal of poverty about that cannot ba 
expressed in pounds, shillings, and pence. The CHier Ranbir had 
urged the establishment of some arrangement, whereby two 


young “men at present living in the provinces might be enabled — 


to enter the College and exist during their studentship. His 
proposal was at once opposed by one of our foremost Ministers 


‘who, above'all, seemed wishful of impressing upon the meeting that | 


he was “not a snob.” He suggested that these two proposed 
students should be assisted locally, and that the burden should not 
be thrown upon the London community. Would the reverend 
gentleman have us earmark every student who enters the College, 
and according to the locality from which he derived support 


- in his studies, allocate his subsequent services? If that had always 


been the rule, the two important communities of Sheffield and 
Sunderland would have missed some of the best Jewish ministration 
that has fallen to their lot. If, because poor students are to be 
admitted by the provision of bursaries, the rich student is therefore 
excluded—which is what the Rev. A. A. GREEN’ Sargument amounted to 
—that would seem to point to the fact that although he is convinced 


‘he is not himeelf a snob, he is not quite so sure about other people. 


Anyway, the fact that Oxford‘and Cambridge have entrance scholar- 
ships for poor students, as the Rey. EPHRAIM LEVINE pointed out, 
has not hitherto barred the Universities to the children of the rich. 
The objection which Dr. REDCLIFFE SALAMAN raised, that men of 
the English cultured class did not come forward and offer 
themselves as candidates for the Ministry, ‘seems to us altogether 
beside the point raised by the CHIEF RaBBi's proposal, which, 
we are glad to note, was subsequently carried. Of much more concern 
than whether two poor boys are to be enabled to gtudy at the College, 
or whether the English culture of the students is up to the standard 
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set by Dr. SALAMAN, however, was the statement of the Treasurer 
that the total expenditure for the year would be within £170 of all 
Because that does not evidence much 
probability, in the near future, of any substantial remedy for a 
‘nauperisation” that has been a permanent feature of the Collego 
for years, if not for all time. We refer to the inadequate 
salaries paid to the teachers of the College. With such salaries, 
these men must be subjected to a constant endeavour to make both 
ends meet without the means for doing so; there mus} be a conse- 
quent attrition upon their thoughts and their energies which should 
be devoted wholly and solely to the work of the College. 


“Fellowship.” 

THE lecture on this subject delivered a few days ago by Mr. 
LAURIE MAGNUS to the Association of Jewish Friendly Societies 
and which, at his kind suggestion, is inciuded in the Jewish 
Chronicle Supplement issued with this number, covers a wide 
field. With the primary object of encouraging the true spirit 
without which the Association, whose representatives he was 
addressing, could not possibly perform their rightful purposes, 
Mr. MaGnus was not slow to perceive that the good doctrine he 
invoked was essential to the well-being of any body of men and 
women organised for any object, or by any circumstance. Society 
would crack and crumble:in chaos and confasion, but for the 
existence of the spirit of Fellowship as Mr. MAGNUS conceives it. 
And society is stable. and firm in proportion as Fellowship prevails. 


Indeed, a Jewish Rabbi proclaimed it as a golden rule and the 


interpretation of it even moresuccinctly thandid Mr. MAGNUS, when he 


declared the doing unto others as thou would’st have others do unto 


thee, as the whole ofthe Law and the Prophets. Mr. Maanusdid rightly 
to ask, on the score of Fellowship, for more tolerance and under- 
standing of the views of opponents, although for our part we should 
not be disposed to confine the plea to what we would term mental 
appreciation. We would extend it to spiritual sympathy, that 
would forbid a garbling of opinions with which we are not in agree- 
ment, and building up arguments on such very unfellowly interpreta- 
tion—a common lapse in these days, Nor have we noted (what Mr. 
MAGNUS complains about) a disposition in Jews thoughilessly to 
adopt the opinions of others. On the contrary, the Jew, if any- 
thing, is prone to undue individuality of thought. For that vary 
reason if seems to us necessary that Jews specially should exercise 

_"self-repression, self-sacrifice, and self-forgetfulness ’’—2ach within 
proper limits—which, Mr. MaGnus points out, are necessary for 
the exercise of friendship and without which, in one form or another, 
Fellowsuip is impossible. | 


The Communal Centre. 


SOME months ago a proposal was made for the establishment in | 


London of a Jewish Communal Centre, and steps were taken for 
promoting the idea. If we mistake not, more than one mecting was 
held and delegates were invited from several communal organisa- 
tions. The scheme in its general outlines met with wide approval 


throughout the community, and it was shown to what excellent pur- 


poses a Jewish Communal Centre could be put. Libraries and 


museums now scattered in various parts of the Metropolis could be» 


gathered under one roof, and meetings that are held at all kinds of 
inconvenient places could assemble at the communal centre, which 
in addition would afford ready means for mutual intercourse and dis- 
cussion. These are onl; some of the purposes to which the centre 
could be devoted. Yet months have gone by since the meetings to 
which we refer, and apparently nothing further has been done. The 
public, we feel sure, would be interested to know what precisely is 
afoot with regard to the scheme, and that it is not another of those 
derelict plans with which modern Anglo-Jewry is so crowded. _ 


Impediments to Marriage. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws attention this week to what he terms 


the “growing difficulty” that exists among Jews of the middle class 


(as he calls them) in point of marriage. He speaks of “ the army of #: 


the unmarried,” victims of the exaggerated notion entertained 
to-day of what a marrying young man should be able to “ provide” 
for his wife. But we doubt.whether, as our correspondent 
evidently supposes, the marriageable girls are even chiefly at fault. 
Tusre is, in faci, an unhealthy, unholy compstition ’ basetting 
marriages (especially in the Jewish community) which creates 
‘@ siandard attainable only by the comparative few. The parents 
of the girls vie with each other in affording ' their daughters 
heavy dowries; the daughters, conscidus of the marital stakes 


they bear, are exiguous about the sort of young man to whom — 


they will consent to be yokead—or at least, as our correspondent 
shows, the parents are. Then, as he points out, the young men, feel. 
ing they have nochance in their “set” unless able to provide an 
extravagant married life, ask for Capital (in the shape of dowry) torun 
the business. So the miserable gamo proceeds, and so it ever will 
proceed, so long as the gold standard is allowed to supplant the only 
possible justification of matrimony, which is love in the sense of 
mutual sympathy, respect, and esteem, In our community, certainly 


to a larger extent than among non-Jews, mariage is determined by- 


(Continued on next column.) 
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Calendar. 

DECEMBER 28th to JANUARY 3Srd-—-T EBETH 2th to TEBETH 26th 

FRIDAY Tebeth 2 Dec 2. Eabbath begins at 3.30 
(20 days?) 
TORTION:! Varwronac 

Tebeth 21 | Dec, 2 nine’ | Iesiah xxyii. ¢ 

Exod. I. 1 to vil to axvii13& axix, 
22 & 2B 
oucs ‘for London! at 4.46, 


FRIDAY NEXT, JANUARY dtu, SAUHATH WILL BEGIN AT 


LORD AND LADY READING arrived at Rangoon last Friday, where 
they received an enthusiastic welcome. An address of welcome was 
presented by the Corporation. 

In the Times of Saturday last it was announced that “ Lord and 
Lady Swaythlivg will entertain a family party for Christmas at 
Townhill Park, near Southampton, where they expect to be joined 
by the Hon. Ewen and Mrs. Montagu, who were married a few 
months ago.” | 


OBITUARY. 

Obituary notices of Lieut. Joseph Katz, who distinguished himself in 
the Palestine campaiga; Rabbi Dr. Laop1ld Loswenstein (Mosbach); 
Mr. Albert Katz (Berlin), author, and a contributor to the Jewish Press; 
and Mr. Alexander Levine (Manchester), who held several offices in the 
Holy Law Congregation, appear elsewhere ia this issue. 


Preachers for the Week. 


Metropolitan. _ 


THIS (FRIDAY) EVENING. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, ... « Rev. Isrpore HARRIS, M.A. 
Subject; Sins of the Tongue.”’ 


SABBATH. 
Poet’s Road, N. Rabbi Gross, B.A. 
Subject: Shepherd in the Wilderness.’’ | 
GOLDERS GREEN, Dunstan Road, N.W. is .. Rev. L. LIVINGSTONE 
| Subject: ‘*‘ Women and the Synagogue.”’ 
New, Egerton Road, Stamford Hill, N: vei .. Rev. 8. Levy, M.A. 
| Subject: “ Holy Ground.” 


Provincial. 


| THIS (FRIDAY) EVENING. | 
BRADFORD, Synagogue of lritish Jewa .. Rev. N. Jacons, B.A. 
(Service begins at 6.30) Subject: **‘ Women and the Syuagogue.”’ 


SABBATH. 
vee Rev. Dr. A. Comgn, M.A. 
| Subject: ** And Moses Grew."’ 
BraprForp, Synagogue of british Jews Rev. N. Jacoss, B.A. 
(Service begina at 10.39) Subject: Exodus and Archw logy.” 

CARDIFF, Windsor Place .. Rev. M. 8. Soamons, B.A. 
Subject: “ AYO’ Nominal Judaism.” 
HaANLEY, Birch Terrace v. D. L Devons 
Subject: “The Burning Bush.” (Toa Barmitzvah) 
SHEFFIELD, Great, North Charch Street Rabbi Barnet [. Conmen, B.A. 
: Subject: ** The Two Brothers.”’ 


Forthcoming Meetings and Funations. 


pee yee" Synagogue Literary Circle, Lecture by Major Temple, 76, Aberdeon 
8 


Jewish Institute, Mulberry Street, Lecture by Rabbi Joseph Green, 8. 
SATURDAY, December 29. 
Adath Yisroel Synagogue, Midrash Lecture by Rabbi Dr. V. Schonfeld, 126, 
Green Lanes, 3.45, | | 
of Israel, Denzil Myer Lodge, Dance, Imperial Hotel, Rassell 
nare, 7. | 
London Women’s Zionist Association, Social and Musical Evening, Drawing 
Room, Toyabee Hall, 7.45. : . 
Jewish Institute, Malberry Street, Lecture by the Rev. A. A. Green, 8. 
| SUNDAY, December 380. 
East London Young Zionist League, Dance, Finchley Road Casino, 7. 
The 1923 Society, Lecture, Zion Hall, Fulbourne Street, 7.30. 
Hampstead Literary Society, Lecture by Mr. RK. Dimsdale Stocker, Synsa- 


gogue Hall, 8.15. 
MONDAY, December 431. 
Association for the Protection of Girls aud Women, Sara Pyke House Com- 
mittee, 25, Cambridge Square, 11. 3 , 
Jewish Hospital, Council of Management, Hospital, 4. 
TUESDAY, January 1. 
Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, Charcroft Committee, 
' Charcroft House, 10.45. 
nion of Jewish Women, Executive, 4, Upper Gloucester Place, 11. 
ewish Board of Guardians, Relief Committee (rota), 3. 
Great Synagogue Guild, Debate, Great Synagogue Hall, St. James's Place, 8.50. 
WEDNESDAY, January 2. 
Jewish Board of Guardiads, Loan Committee (rota), 4.30. 
Young Israel Society, North London Branch, Dance, Marous Samuel Hall, . 
Egerton Road, Stamford Hill, 7.30. 
East London Young Zionist League, Lecture by the Rev. J. K. Goldbloom, 
28, Osborn Street, 8.30. 
Samaritan Literary Cinb, Debate, 57, Kenninghal! Road, 8.30. 
THURSDAY, January 3. 
Association for the Protection of Girlsand Women, Montefiore House School, 
69, Stamford Hill, 11; Cases Committee, 69, Mansell 
reet, 5.9. 
Jewish Board of Guardians, Retief Committee (rota), 3. pate 
Beth Zion, Executive Meeting, and Meeting of East London Jewish National 
Fand Commission, 4, Falbourre Btreet, 


Continued from previous colwmn. 


the cash nexus, That is the passion that rules, not by any means on 
account of love of money bub because, as our correspondent rightly 
says, it is the only means available for providing the marriage 
standard that obtains, Hvery other sentiment that should animate 
@ young man and a young woman to become man and wife, is éither 
relegated to a subsidiary place or ignored. | , 
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IN THE COMMUNAL ARMCHAIR. 


Sentinel, What of the Day? a 


By Menrvror. 


ITHIN a few hours we shall enter upon the year in which 
will occur the seventh anniversary of “ the day.” For 
some two thousand years the Jewish people had prayed 


‘ forit. A wall, sole relic of a once resplendent Temple, 


had become known as the Wall of Wailing, because it had been 


watered with the tears of twenty generations of Jews poured out in 
anguish and supplication, because of a happening that would be rolled 


away and repaired only by“ the day.” For the Jew across all the long 
centuries “the day” was to set a division between exile and 
It was to place an end to the gallings and the hind- 
rances whereby the Jew could live his life as Jew. Its advent 
passed from being belief into a creed, and “the day” was lovingly 
thought of as travellers tramping the dark and noisome 
vailey of the night contemplate the first) beams of the glorious 
dawn. Fathers told the lisping children on their knees how “the 
day" would surely come, for He watching over Israel slumbers 
not nor sleeps. He would forgive the sins of His people, or at 
least fix a limit to their punishment, and in His good time the 
day would come, And as fond parents watched the quickening 
intelligence of their young, listening to the word of great hope 
nourished by the Jew, the word that was at once the Jew’s shield 
and buckler against oppression and an inspiration to him for all his 
life, they fondly bethought themselves, perchance theirlittle one would 
be the harbinger of “ the day,’ perchance he would be chosen to say 
unto all his brethren: “ Your exile has ended, the day has come !”’ 
And soin the supremely sacred communings between the Jew and 
his God, there was set up a virtual pledge. God had vouehsafed 
the day; the Jew would honour its advent, welcome it, and accept to 
the last grain all that it implied for him. 

Nor did “the day” arrive at a moment when all Israel was at 
rest and in peace. On the contrary, it came in an hour of dire 
Jewish tribulation, even if we bear in mind how tribulation of one 
kind and another bad become the permanent, normal condition of our 
people. Not only had a cruel and relentiess war ravaged the parts 


in which Jews were wont to dwell, sucking into its cruel fangs the — 


best of Jewish youth to help in the fighting. But the aftermath of 
war had fallen with great heaviness on the countries most 
inhabited by Jews, and pogrom followed persecution, starvation 
followed segregation, so that close upon seven to eight millions 
of Jews were more or less homeless, their condition rendered 
more or less intolerable, their future more rather thanless uncertain, 
and their little children perishing, crying out for sheer bread. 
This was where the affliction was direst. But over all Jewry war 
and the fruits of war had bred a dislike of our people, showing 
itself sometimes in mere teasing raillery, sometimes in vicious 
malignancy. Such, put briefly, was the state of affairs in Jewry 
when “the day” came, and only here and there was there material 


comfort and personal freedom for the Jew, Only here and there 
could he be said to be living a life free from pain and free from — 


anxiety on account of his being a Jew. 
And yet, and yet! when “the day” arrived the boundless 
enthusiasm to greet it came from but a handful. From the bulk 
there came instead a critical and, for the most part unfriendly, ex- 
amination of “the day.” The conventionally religious Jew missed 
the Messianic panoply, the miracles, the signs and wonders, and these 


he could not detect, though no miracle, no sign and no wonder more — 


miraculous, more signal and more wonderful, areanywhere recordedin 
Jewish history. Yet that sort of Jew turned his back in contempt, the 
contempt of bigoted fanaticism, upon “the day.” And so the 
assimilated Jew; anxious for nothing but for his material advan- 
tages, preferring, despite (sometimes) al! hie religious professions 
to be a national of the country he inhabits and a Jew only 
within the four walls of the synagogue. This class of Jew treated 
“the day” to ribald jokes. Washington was his Zion and London 
his Jerusalem. He would have no part or lot in the remotest 
possibility of the shaking, by the move of a tree leaf, his position 
as citizen of the country in which he dwelt, even though his 
attitude meant that “ the day’ must fail. Then thousands upon thou- 


sands of Jews ignored “the day " entirely. They were busy preparing 


for the approaching Christmas and its jollifications, tue dinners, the 
balls, the card-parties—they could not be bothered with “ the day.” 
And so one might run through whole catalogues of Jews, and out of 
the millions who for years had pretended—nay, had sworn to their 
God—that they were waiting for “the day,’ no more than a few 
gave it a welcome when it arrived upwards of six years 
ago, With heavy heart, looking upon what happened, we turn and 
ask: Sentinel, what of the day ? ie bt 

Sentinel, what of the day ? when, here, six years after its 
Arrival, the leader of the Zionist Movement is compelled 
to go-hat in hand in America, begging and. praying for a few 


crumbs so that “the day” may not. be written down a dire failure. 
There has been no movement of our people to the land of which they 
sang and the country for which they yearned—in their prayers, Out 
of the millions of the world’s Jews how many, who placed materially 
above and beyond all restraint compelling them to remain in the 
countries in which they dwell, have determined to obey the behests 
of “the day” and go up into Palestiue there to help rebuild a Jewish 
Nation? Surely these can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The most of those who have gone have been the lame and the 
halt. Physically strong, morally robust, mentally sound, but 
economically halt and lame and blind. Out of the bowels of sore- 
afflicted Russia or the Ukraine, or Poland, men and women have 
gone impelled by their mecessity. Some of them took the 
crown of God, and placing it upon their brows determined to 
suffer every burden, every agony of a long journey across Europe, 
so that, released on the one hand from their intolerable posi- 
tion, they should be enabled to take their share in’ the great 
enterprise of national revival. But those who have gone number 
but a few thousand. The millions stay in the Diaspora, and 
of those millions no more than a handful in comparison care an 
iota for the national rebuilding, or will give an ounce of work or 
money to sustain those immigrants who have gone, until they can 
find a firm foothold in the land they care for, less as the land of 
their fathers than that they are seeking to make of it the land of 


their children. 


It is easy enough to set forth reasons for this bebaviour 
towards “the day.’ It is easy enough to say that the Zionist 
Movement has not been efficiently led. How absurd! If the true 
spirit of Judaism had been evoked by “ the day,” if the Jewish people 
were not minus its Jewish sentiment, it would have overwhelmed 
a thousand Weizmanns by its enthusiasm, and would have covered 


- infinitely more mistakes than even he has made by its determination 


to honour the obligation which it had taken—the Jewish people and 
God. In like way, if the Jewish people were not afflicted with the 
paralysing influence of assimilation, if they were not suffering from 
the degeneration caused by two thousand years of symbiotism, if 
would matter nothing that the Government were not equal to their 
promises, or had issued a Churchill Memorandum. Indeed, if the 
Jewish people had done its true part, the Government would have 
been compelled, by sheer force of circumstances, to do their share. 
There would have been no Churchill Memorandum, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel would have been a faithful Jewish Nationalist. : 
* * * 

And so we ask, as we are approaching the year in which the 
seventh anniversary of the coming of “the day’’—the day when 
a great Government told the Jewish people to go up and rebuild 
their National Home—will occur: Sentinel, what of “the day’? 
The number seven has traditionally been a vital one—seven 


_ days of the week, the harvest of the seventh month, Joshua's, 


seven-fold march round the walls of Jericho, the seven decades 
as the alloted span of life. And it occurs to me that this 
seventh anniversary of “the day” is going to be vital also. 
If by then Jewry shall have failed, then it seems to me the 
failure will be marked and noted. Do all those who are hold- 


ing aloof from their sheer duty to “ the day" imagine that 


nothing is going to happen to them, that they are going to escape the 
doom which will fall upon Jewry if “ the day ” definitely fails—that 
failure will be only an affair of the Zionists? Do those rich people 
in America, in England and everywhere else throughout the world, 


think for one moment that their shekels are going to shield 


them from the contumely with which they will be looked upon, 

because as Jews they preferred their money bags to their duty 

when “theday” came? I havenever hidden from my readers my 

firm conviction that failure of the Palestine enterprise, the 

failure of the Zionist effort, traceable as surely it will be to the 
(Continued on next page) | 
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SENTINEL, WHAT OF THE DAY ?—(Continued from previous page) 


faithlessness of the Jewish people, will mean for Jewry, from end to 
end of the world, one of the blackest days, even including those of the 
Middle Ages. Nor havel hidden from my readers my view, for what 
it is worth, that we shall deserve the sure punishment which 
will come upon us. Because for twenty centuries we prayed and 
petitioned for “the day,” in the most sacred moments between our- 
selves and God, and when “the day” arrived we treated it for all 
the world as an undesirable alien immigrant. There are many 
questions and many problems before Jewry. I know of none 60 
important as—it is the Aaron’s rod which swaliows all-others— 
Sentinel, what of the day ? te 


Western Synagogue. 
“CALL” TO THE REY. ARTHUR BARNETT, B.A. | 
At a special general meeting of members held last Sauday, with Mr. 


Joseph Ullmann, the President, in the chair, it was unamtmously resolved — 


to give a “call” tothe Rev. Arthur Barnett, B.A., of Bristol, to fill the 
post rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. Gerald Friedlander. 

The Rev. Arthur Barnett held the temporary appointment of reader 
at the Bayswater Synagogue prior to his appointment as minister to the 
Bristol congregation in December, 1920. He served as chaplain in 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
and Other Contributions. | 


 Latters to the Editor and other proffered Contributions area 
ponsidered for publication on the distinet understanding that they 
are submitted EXCLUSIVELY to the Jewish CHRONIOL#, and this is 
made a strict condition of their insertion, the sole excaption being 
Official Communications, Appeals, &c. All Letters and Contributions 
should be written on one side of the paper only. : 


No answer can be guaranteed to any Editorial communication 


-morcan any undertaking be given that Manuscripts, &c., shall be. 


returned, unless accompanied with stamped, addressed envelopes. 
In order to avoid delay, it-is. desirable that all communications 


should ba addressed to THE EDITOR and not personally to any 


individual, 


To our numerous clients “among the <2. 
_ readers of the Jewish Chronicte. 


ORTO 


are still the most delicious and 
highest quality Ices procurable. 


GREATER DELICACY 


can be provided at a Dance, Party, 
or any other Social Gathering. :: 


ae 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF our 
ICE CREAM, 

| NEAPOLITAN ICES, 

ICE PUDDINGS, SHAPES, Etc,, 


+, which our motors can deliver to your door as and when required. 


HORTON ICES Co., Ltd. 


56, QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W.2 


‘Phone: PARK 3647... Telegrams “NEAPOLITAN, LONDON,” 


Gasguin 


REMINDER 


.  Geveloped panel of Ganguin that hangs in the Tate Gallery. 


Art and Artists. 


POST-IMPRESSIONIST MASTERS AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES, 


Some of the works of masters of “ Post-Impressionism” were on view 
recently in the Lefévre Galleries at St. James’. As a matter of fact 
only four painters were represented, and, unfortunately, not very well 
represented. | 

Renoir had the Lower Gallery all to himself, but with. one or two 
exceptions nothing of his work was there that would, to a visitor ignorant 
of Renoir’s lite-work, explain and justify this flue painter’s great fame. 
Renoir never spent a day without painting, unless compelled by c.; 
‘de forca majeure; this constitutes a record and explaing the unequal 
-vaiue of his paintings. No human being can be expected to be always 
at his best! These landscapes of Kenoir were not at all characteristic of the 
Master, nor were the qualities of gracefulness, lightness of touch, and 
beauty of his palette to be foundin some of the weak and puerile portraits ; 
but here and there was & fine piece of work, as for instance the beautifui 
portrait of the painter Sisley. Then, again, there was a study with 
all the qualities for which Reaoir’s name stands, It was 4 delicate 
picture. of one .of thosé little ladies he so much loved to paint - 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, the rosy, luminous flesh-tints delightfully treated. 
It may be true that Renoir lacks creative power, and does not possess a 
powerful conception, but we owe many a piece of lovely colouring to this 
painter's great sensitiveness ; and the pure joy of life is often to be found 
in Renoir’s best works. 

What a different artist is Toulouse Lautrec! Life has been cruel to 
him: an accident at an early age deformed his body and deformed ai the 
same time his outlook on life. His own sufferings have given him a deep 
understanding of the sufferings of others, and his temperament of revolt 
finds its outlet in the passionate outburst of pencil and brush, revolting 
against social injustice and fighting the cause of its victims with the 
weapons of subtle irony and grim humour, Lautrec.is a great draughts 


. tian, and the racial, essentially French qualities of this painter, the 


lightness of his touch, the precision of his vision were found here once again, 
modified though they might be by differences of individual temperament 
and environment. 

Inu the works of the Dutchman, Van Gogh, we find no moré subtleties, 
no moreirony. Van Gogh is dreadfully in earnest. Life to him is never 
joy. His dramatic instinct does not lie solely with the choice of the 
subject, as was the case with the picture of the hospital ward, but we can 
trace it right down to his landscapes, and it was seen even in the rendering 
of the bouquet of flowers. To us the painting of the pink tulips against 
the vellow background may seem quite tame; the daring cf the scheme 
has b:en surpassed many a time by modern painters since the days of 
Van Gogh. But it must bave caused ontcry and concern when Van Gogh 
first painted these harmonious dissonances. 

From Van Gogh to Ganguin, théreis one more step to take. Ganguin, 
like Van Gogh, feels himseif out of tune with the surrounding world. His 
unrest drives him away from the old civilisation, and he goes to the exotic 


islands in search of inspiration and peace of mind. Thereis an exotic 


streak in his nature and this probably accounts for his nostalgia. To a 
Jewish public there is much gratifying inspiration in the work of 
An Eastern sense of sumptuous decoration, the glowing 


and blending of wonderful colouring, and, on the other hand, a 


relentiess intellectual curiosity for experiment and research, seem to be 
the keynotes of Ganguin’s artistic personality. But, again, the examples 


. @tGangain’s work at Lefévre’s were not brilliant, and locking at the exotic 


made one long for the so much more lovely and more bighly- 


At Mr. Gausden’s exhibition of works in the Gréves Art Gallery one 


~ mightalmost have fancied oneself transferred to the land of the “ Robots.” 


‘Bhomechanicalturo of his. mind, the frequently repeated geometrical lines, 


ithe heavy brushwork, and a certain clinging to matter brought that stage 


recollection back to one’s memory. Mr. Gausden tried sometimes to free 
himself by a purely mental effort and to rise to the sphere of romance 
and imaginative composition, but his efforts to this end lacked that some- 
thing that makes for balance in these high spheres, and he fell flatly 
back to earth. Mr. Gausden is at his best ag draughtsman, and some of 
his wood-cuts were clear and methodical. A little design for a poster may 
also bo mentioned'as one of his best works, | 


Royal Society of British Artists. 


- The Royal Society of British Artists held its exhibition as usual in 
‘Buffolk Street, Pall Mall. The President of the Society, Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., showed great restraint in sending only two paintings. 
One is & distinguished portrait study of dainty colour scheme, cleverly 
handled, the other a small water-colour full of gaiety. 

Mr. Gilbert Solomon had two able water-colours and a portraib, 
romantic in outlook and expression, but modern in technique, in which 
Whistler's influence is clearly visible. | | 

The Court of Cupid,” by Mr. Amschewitz, is of skilful arrangement. 
The glittering, generous richness of colour is harmonious and pleasing to 
the eye. His other picture, “Eyes of Youth,” possesses these qualities in 
pe general harmony seems to be lost in the 

s of detail. 6 portraits of Mrs. Bleach ¢ 
good pastel drawings. 
smali séill life picture in which the 

assuming subject of onions is rendered 
of ae old Dutch masters, 
enerally speaking, women artists seemed to play an important 
part in the exhibition, and I noted with pleasure the soltd qualities and 


charm of Irene Rylands’ paintings, the sound and good métier of Coustance 


Bradshaw, the dashing sureness of purpose of Miss Burroughs’ poster-like 
work, and the. fine sensibility of Marcella Smith and 
Oa the other hand, Mr. Claude Flight strikes a very personal note 
with the rhythm and movement that animate his canvasses ; his designs 
seem subordinated to some powerfal mental process, and appear 34 
logical as mathematicai problems. Mr. Fiight showed a very interesting 
prada Jerusalem, the Mosque of Omar,” that is fall of vigour and 


Mr. Harry Fidler sent some sple 
Tho Central Gallery was filled with water colours, many of which aré 
of excollent draughtsmanship. Theworks of Mr. A. E.Cox stand out in 
their mellow, glowing harmony, and Mr, A. E. Cooper’s “Soup Kitchen ” 
Stepney), is moving, by virtue of its deeply human 


The general standard of the Exhibition was high one.—EUPEE. 
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who died on 19th October last, left estate of the gross value of £5,955. 


last week. on “The Sense of Humour.” A dance will be-held at 


yer bad od she oie WINTER SALE 


paid by Professor Dr. Ismar Elbogen. 


Law congregation has lost a devoted member who held the position of 


DECEMBER 28, 1923 vis JEWISH 
Obituary, | ; 
MARSHALL ¢SNELGROVE'S 


Dr. LEOPOLD LOBWENSTEIN (Mosbach). 
The death occurred last week, at the age of eighty, of Rabbi Dr. 


Rabbi Loewenstein was well-known as a Jewish historian, and was deeply and continues for four weeks 
respected by a wide circle, both for his learning and his splendid “ c 


character, In 189] he was decorated with the Zihringer Lowen Orden, 


Mr. ALBERT KATZ (Berlin), 


The death occurred suddenly last week, in his sixty-sixth year, of Mr, 
Albert Katz, formerly editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentumes, of 
Berlin. Mr. Katz, who came to Berlin about forty years ago, was 
associated with the late Dr. Gustav Karpeles;.and together. with him 
founded the Society for Jewish History and Literature in Berlin, and 
many other similar societies in allparte of Germany. When the Union of 
these Societies was founded, ifs. Katz became ite Secretary. Possessing © 
® thorough knowledge of the Talmud and of all Jewish literature, the _ 
deceased was a frequent contributor to the Jewish Press, as well as the 
author of many books on Jews aud Jndaism. His first work was “The 
Jews in China,” which was published in 1900. His best known work is 
his “ Biographical Portraits from Jewish History and Legend.” At the 
funeral on Wednesday of last week, a tribute to the work of the deceased 


Mr. ALEXANDER LEVINE. (Manchester). 
By the death of Mr. Alexander Levine at the age of fifty-six, the Holy © 


Secretary for eight years, and Anditor and member of the Council for a 
number of years. He was born in Russia, where his father, who survives 
him is an Advocate. It was from him the deceased received his Hebrew, 
Talmudica}, and genéra: training. Emigrating to Paris Mr. Levine 
acquired a knowledge of French and other modern languages. On 
arriving in this country eighteen years ago, he took up teaching Hebrew, 
and became, at the Berlitz School of Languages, translator of English 
into Russian. During the war he was engaged as Editor of the Russian 
part of Pitman’s Commercial and Technica! Dictionary. 7 


JOSEPH KA‘ Z. 


Lieut. Joseph Katz, formerly of the Jewish Legion on service 
the was killed last week while flying in Egypt. 
eu atz distinguished himseif during the Palestine campaign. He | | Chiff lvetFrocks 25 Street Coats, for early 4 
was Secretary to Mr. Jabotinsky during his directorship of the Keren in five of whieh spring wear quail: 4 
| a etch. e for ty gabardine in varions 


BAR AGAINST EXTER-MARRIAGE. | 
Mra. DAVID LIONEL TUCK, of 208, Walm Lane, Cricklewood, and 
of Raphael House, Moorfields, who died on October 4th, has left estate of — 
the value of £35,271 18. 81., with net personality £34,377 le. 44. The 
exeogutors are the widow, and Desmond Adolph Tuck, of Raphael House, 
and George Levy, of 3, Hollycroft Avenue, Hampstead. The testator 
‘ives £700 to his wife, a number of small legacies to relatives, and the 
residue on various trusts for his wife and children. Any child of his 
marrying @ person not of the Jewish faith is to forfeit one-half of his or 
her interest under his will. 


Mr. ADOLPH ARNHOLZ, of 57, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, 


finished 


128. 54., of which £5,652 148. 10d. is net personalty. Probate of the Will § 
has been granted to his widow. 


Literary and Social Societies. 
CENTRAL LITERARY SOCIETY.—Mr: F, J. Mitchell lectured to the 


the Canuon Street Hotel, to-morrow evening. 

EGERTON SOCIAL AND LITERARY Society.—A debate on the subject, 
“That Women should adopt Careers,” was opened last week by Miss 
J. K. Natali. Me. L. UL. Amstell opposed. The following took part in 
the discussion: Miss S, Cohen, and Messrs. E. Natali, E. Woolf, L.- 
Marks, and L. Mitchell. The third annual ball will be held next Sunday 
at Mozart House, Albion Road. | | 

HAMPSTEAD LITERARY SocieTy.—At the society’s hall last week a 
lantern lecture was delivered by Dr. Herbert Dixon, T.F., M.D., on the 
subject: “Glimpses of Morocco.” The Rev. A. A. Green presided. The 
lecturer gave an account of the different towns he visited and his 
experiences during his tour. 

SEPHARDI LiTeRARY SOciIETY.—The Hon. Stuart A. S. Montagu 
delivered a lantern lecture to the society last week on“ A Trip.to the: | | SS 
East.” Mr. Cyril Picclotto, President, in the Chair. reat | 
Mocatta and Dr. Barnett proposed seconded respectively vote ‘tixactive Night Gown Knitted Snit (as sketch) 
of thanks to the lecturer. | in.good quality crépe.de. mede from superior 

Ladies’ Guild Work, 


the new cross-over front; long chine with Vor square quality woollen yarn; 
From the Rev. D. Hirsch, B.A., C.F, 


| chemise lantern slee neck with cape sleeve suitable for sports wear. 

£0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. © f 
Sin, —I shall be grateful for the hospitality of your columns to express | 
4 


yes in 
rgette : aptable to and long armhboie trim- An attractive and well 
vory,Pink, rs. 
pery. In several colours and Uoual price 73/6 52/6 
Sale Price 


Special price 98/6 
‘Reduced to 


wy thanks to the Great Synagogue Ladies’ Guild for the sympathetic and 
taetful assistance they have given me in a deserving case in their district, 
hamely supplying, after visiting the home, a pair of blankets for two 
children: whose only covering this winter had been a few inadequate rags. 

JT feel that the ladies who form this Guild, and for the matter of that, 
those connected with similar organisations throughout the community, do 
their work so modestly and #0 well, that their efforte should not be 
allowed to pasa unnoticed. 


Smart | mart Fancy Strap Shoe LXV. Smart Patent Shoe, 
Usual heel as sketch, in black, grey, ¢ilacé straps. TXV. 


Io this connection I shall be very glad to hear of anyone who is 
willing to gizg employment to a lad, aged sixteen, who is stranded. At Gimilar shoe in diac Post: Prev: 
present, he is g a few newspaperg— Remnant te Salt. 
@amittedly about.the worst form of employment for.any boy. 

| ours faithfall 
| MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


(Debenhams, Ltd 
VERE STREET and OXFORD STREET, W.1 


United Synagogue Weltate Gommittee 
19. Pringelet Street, Brick Lane, E.1. 
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yards each 10/6 
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January Sale 


LINEN 


Commencing Monday, December 31st 


Following the custom of this House, the Sale will pro- 
ceed, as its name implies, throughout the month, 
and continue to offer great opportunities for. pur- 
‘chasing real Irish Linens at greatly reduced prices. 


Linen Damask 
Table Napkins 


Linen Damask 
Table Cloths 


Odd lotsof Irish Linen Odd tots of Grass 
Table Cloths at great- Me Bleached Irish Linen 
ly Reduced Prices. Table Napkins at 
Grass bleached, reduced prices 
t 1. Linen Table 
Lot 8. Linen Tabie 


Na; pris, 20 x 

20 fas. dozen 11/- 

Lot Linen Table 

Cloths, 2x 2 11/9 No. 360. Linen Damask Table Cloths 

yards each -* of standard quality at bargait prices. Lot 9. 
Lily and Ornament design. | 


Lot 3. Linen Table TABLE CLOTHS. 
Cloths, 2 x 2} 13 /6 2x2 vards Sale Price, each 
yards each 


NAPKINS to match — Lot 10. Linen Table 

22 x 22in. Sale Price, dozen 27/6 Napkins 22 x H 6 5 

24 x 24in, 


Lot 4. Linen Table 


LINEN AND PILLOW CASES 


HEMMED HEMMED- LINEN 


LINEN SHEETS, PILLOW CASES to 
match sheets. 
'. Sale Price, per doz. 


Linen Table 


x3 516 Inches Medium Fine 
2 x3i.., 599 - 726 20x30... 49- 549 
2x3 ... 666 809 22x32... 596 
24x34... 77- 94/6 27x27... 636 716 
HEMSTITCHED HEMSTITCH ED 
LINEN SHEETS. L thiegs. Our. standard make— LINEN PILLOW 
CASES to match sheets 


woven from pure flax yarns of 


2 x3... 556 66/9 Sufficient weight to ensure long wear. Inches Medium Fine 
2 x34... 639 77/3 Made in two weights, medium and 20x30... 6/6 75 


th 34 100 fine. Reduced Sale Prices. 


LINEN | FACE _ TOWELS 


Lot D 315 and D 316, 
Pure Linen Huck guest 
Towels with damask 
borders and hem- 
Stitched ends. Excel- 
lent value, Size 15x 


Lot D 317. 


All over 
design’ Huck 
Towels with hem- 
stitched ends. Spécial 
value. Size 20 x 36ins. 
Sale Price, 


19/11 28/6 


Lot D 314. Pure Linen 
Huck Face Towels 
with hemstitched ends, 
For hard wear. Size 22 ins. 


26 x 39 ins. Sale Price 


Sale Price doz. DO} 9 | 
HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS 


Lot D 134, Glass Cloths. All pure lia 
Good strong reliable qualities 19 16 


23 x 32ins. Sale Price, per doz. 
Lot D 142. All pure linen Tea Cloths. } 


B2 x 3 
oe Sale Price, per doz. 12/6 


x 36 ins, 
«20dozen Ladies’ Fi 
Sale Price, per doz. 16/ il Linen Hemstitched 


Lot D 96. Check and Chamois Dusters, { Usually 11/9. Sale Pri ice, per doz. 8/ 11 


Check Dusters, 20 x 22 ins. o/1 | 20 per cent. under regular price. 


Sale P | 
Chamois Dusters, 100 dozen Men's Linen Handkerchiefs 
Sale Price, ot 6/6 (Fine Make ae Usually 13/. 


500 dosen Ladies’ Hemstitched Sheer 
Linen Handkerchiefs, woven cord 
borders (assorted), ‘Wonderf ul - offer, 


worth 76. 
Sale Price, per doz. 


25 per cent. under regular price. 


llustrated + 


REGENT SSLONDONW 


Bloch Publishing Co} 


and Co. net.) 


27 x 23 9 - 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS | 


SYNAGOGUE 
From the Rev. M. Fomin, 
“0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Str,—I have read with great interest the letter on this subject, 
in the Jewish Chronicle, and I am delighted to learn that steps 


are being taken to preserve the masterly compositions of Mr, Aiman. i 
am quite prepared to give. my assistance to popularise his works, and 


Yours faithfully, 
M. Fomin. 


the committee. 


49, Abbotsford Place, 
Glasgow, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Srr,—The musical services on Friday evening at the Great Synagoguo 
were due to the suggestion ‘of Chazan Hast, and the appointment of Mr. 
Peckar as choirmaster made it possible to carry this idea into execution. 
Mr. Peckar trained a choir which, for beauty of tone and graduation of 


nuance, equalled the best church singing. Chazan Hast, although a 
composer himself, had sufficient breadth of view to avail himself largely 


of the music of the acknowledged writers of synagogue services. 
The suecess which attended this innovation was immediate, and 


from then to now the synagogue is throngec on Friday evanings with an 
appreciative and attentive congregation. .While fally recognising how 


‘much Mr. Alman is doing to maintain the geners!l excellence of the 


music, it is dificult to see the necessity of publishing a new rendering of 
the synagogue services, sitce there are 80 many versions covering the 
same ground alrsady in existence. What readers and ministers are 
always insisting on, is the increased need for congregational singing, and 
anything which will help on this movement will meet with universal 


Yours taitbtally, 
SENEX. 


Publications 


‘The Nineteenth and After. (December). 
Dewar. (London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 3s. net.) 


Law and Legend. Or Halakah and Aggada. By C. N. Byalik. (New York 


Edited by Geo. A. B. 


The Heroine of Cheltop School. By May Wyune. (London: Stanley Pau! 


The Lithuanian-Poliah Vol. 3. correspondence between 


the Lithuanian Government and the League of Nations and the Conference of 
Ambassadors. August, 1922—July, 1923. 


ndon: Ey re and Spottiswoode.) 


_, United South African Jewish Relief, Reconstruction and Orphans Fund. 
Report of the Central Executive Committee for the period since the establish- 
ment of the United Fund, on August 6th, 1922, to August 31st, 1923. 


Truth Xmas number,’ 1923. (London : Truth Buildings, 
Street, S.W... 1s. 6d.) 


*. The Journal of the Palestina Oriental Society. 
Danby. (Jerusalem: Palestine Oriental Society.) 


A Short Statement on the need of a Tariff and of a regenerated agriculture 

im Great Britain. By Samuel Turner. (Rochdale: 
- PVT (Marcheshvan). (Jerusalem: P.O.B. 273.) 


A Palestine Notebook. 1918-1923. By C. R, Ashbee. (London: Helnemans. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Dramatic ag 3 at the O14 Bailey. By Chas. Kingston, (London : Stanley 
Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, W.C.2. 12s. 6d. net.) 


* Income Tax Made Easy for Everyone. Revised 1923-1924 Edition. By T. 
Howard Coath, F.A.A. (London: Simpkin, Mershall and Co., Ltd. 2s, net.) 


. The Deception of Ursula. By Thos. Cobb. 
Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Administrator with the Accountan ts’ J ournal. (December.) 
{London : Gee and Co., Ltd., 6, Kirby Street, E.C. 1) 


Chronicon Spinezanum. (Manchester: Leon Roth, Engling Secretary Societas 
Spinozana, The University.) _ 


Probleme der Patastina Kolonisation. 
Ostertag.) - 


The Riva! Philosophies of Paul. B 
C. W. Daniel, Co. 10s. 64. net) y Ignatius Singer 


| The Call of Life. By V. Torlesse M ; ‘ 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) é urray. (London: read Paul and Co. 


(Jerusalem : ‘Hachiloach, P.O.B. 273.) 


TON NINIOD ow. By Rabbi 8. Hillman, (London: 
Court Lodge, Mulberry Street, E.,1,) bi 8. I. Hillman. (London 


The Simplex Investors’ Pocket Diary. 
Review of Reviews, 6, Grafton Street, W.1. 3a. 6d 


Carteret 


(London Stanley Pauli and 


‘By 8. Kaplansky. (Berlin: Verlag 
(London : 


THE ONLY WAY 

-to insure your obtaining the] EwISH CHRONICLE 
-regularly, is either to order it in advance 
of your NEWSAGENT, or to subscribe for it to 

_ be sent to you to any address the world ovet; 
week by week. Particulars of the office: 2, 

. FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON Bi. 2 


Edited by the Rev. Herhert | 


E. Wrigley and Sons. 2d.) _ . 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


THE LETTERS OF BENAMMI. 


Among 


My DEAR Cousin, - 


It is sometimes claimed that democracy first arose amon ¢ the Greeks. 
“The word democracy,” writes Viscount Bryce, “has been used ever 
since the time of Herodotus to denote that form of government in which 
the ruling power of a State is legally vested, not in any particular class or 
classes, but in the members of the community as a whole.” 

I¢ seems to me, reviewing both the ancient and the more recent 
history of the Jewish people, that the democratic spirit was found in 
large Measure among Jews. Throughout the fifteen centuries, during 
which the national life of the Jews in Palestine continued, it was organised 
on wholly democratic lines. There may have been Kiogs and Nobles, yet 
the democratic spirit breathed through the whole. 

Any one who considers the story of the Jewish people in ancient 

times cannot but be struck by the important part played among the Jews 
by the Elders. They accompanied'Moses to Pharaoh as the representatives 
of the rank and file, and we read of many occasions when Moses spoke to 
the Elders, and these spoke to the people. Moses delivered the written 
Torah tothe Elders; they accompanied Mosés to Sinai; and on seventy of 
them the Divine spirit rested in an especial degree, just as it rested on 
Moses himeelf. 
The institution continued under the Judges and the Kings. The 
Elders came todemand a King of Samuel, and in the time of the monarchy 
there were apparently both national Elders and local Elders in each 
city, who meted out judgement in the gate.. The Elders co-operated 
with both David and Solomon on great occasions—war, famine, or the 
dedication ofthe Temple. They were known to the Prophets ; they were 
known in the Exile, Jeremiah sent a letter “to the residue of the Elders 
of the captivity.” Ezekiel welcomed the Elders to his house, and er 
returned with Ezra from Babylon. 

It is nowhere stated how the Elders were appointed to their offices, 
whether by election from below or by selection from above. Despite this 
lack of information, however, the impression one gets is that they were a 
truly representative body, speaking in the name of the pcople. 
probability, too, they were on the watch to prevent the growth of the 
powers of the hierarchy, and thus acted as a bulwark against priest-craft. 

In the oldest times thers appear to have been beside the Elders 
“ Princes,” or Heads oftribes. Butit would seem that these were no more 
than military or clan leaders, who acted as officers in time of war, and. 
great social representatives on cccasions of State, as for instance, the 
Dedication of the Temple, when they brought gifts. But we do not hear 
of their influence on the national life as a whole. Indeed, in a Theocracy, 
the fashionable tern for describing the political organisation of ancient 
Israel, how could the influence of one class, or section, dominate the 
whole? God was the supreme lawgiver ; to his behests all the people 
were equally obedient. And there were no caste {divisions among the 
Hebrews. It in one of ths glories of Judaism that it has always been 
characterised by broad, large-hearted sccial sympathies. The alien was 
not excluded from the Commonwealth. A comprehensive fraternal spirit 
waa but the evidence of democratic rule. 

Nor did the ancient Israelites have to submit to despotism of the 
kind known in Oriental Empires. When the people demanded a King, 
the request was not favourably received by Samue!, who warned them of 
the disadvantages of kingly rule. A King would take their sons for 
soldiers ana ‘their daughters for servants; he would impose taxes; he 
would commandeer their fields and their vineyards. On the other hand, 
it is laid down that the King was to be guided by the Torah, and this 
would prevent tyrannical rule. Besides, there were always the Prophets, 
who were not only God’s messengers, but also, as it were, “Tribunes of 
the People.” Even David and Solomon were not immune — prophetic 
admonitions. | | 

The democratic spirit of the Bible was continued in the Talmud. 
The ancient Rabbis laid it down as a principle that the heads of a com- 
rvnunity should be elected by the community itself, and should never be 
super-imposed upon it against its will. The Rabbis:did not forget that 
even monarchs are only flesh and blood, and that over them all is the 
King of Kings. There is a story told of Judah the Ethnarcb, who wrote 
a letter to the Emperor Antoninus, in which the superscription ran: 
“From your servantJudab, to our Sovereign Lord, the Emperor Antoninus.” 
One of his disciples who saw the letter remonstrated with the master, 
saying, “ Rabbi, why do you degrade yourhonour?” In rabbinic literature 
Mordecai is praised for not being a sycophantic courtier. 


It has been pointed out that those who in modern times first 


gave the impetus to the democratic movement, drew their inspiration 
from Jewish sources. The Jesuits in their conflict with Henri 1V of 
France; and Luther, in his teaching about Princes, are both quoted as 
examples. Of the Princes of his age Luther wrote that they were “die 
gréssten Narren und die argsten Buben auf Erden.” 

‘?iroughous the Middle Ages, and down almost to modern times, 
Jews in many countries enjoyed their own jurisdiction, and it was wholly 
democratic in character. Broadly speaking, there was, on the one side, 
the Rabbi and his ecclesiastical court for the purpose of administering 
Jewish law, and, on the other, there was the Board of Management for 
the purpose of the general administration of the community. The latter 
were freely elected, and the former were appointed by the heads of the 
community, This Jewish jurisdiction dates back to the carliest 
days of the Diaspora. In Alexandria the Jews) were ruled by their 
own Ethmarch; in Roman times the Jews formed a self-governing 
community, of which the heads had large powers, saving only cases 
involving the sentence of death. Even before the common era Julius 
Crosar — me Jows separate jurisdiction, 


given to the Jews alone. 


Io all 


ingredients. 
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down to the time of Justinian, who in his great Code recognised its 
Special character. Sometimes one comes across curious descriptions 
which arise out of the Jewish jirisdiction. In Sicily, Martin I. instituted 
the office of Chief Rabbi's Diencheleie. This last word is a bit 


puzzling until it is réedgnised as standing for Dayan Cholel, i.c., judge cf 
In Portugal, the Chief Rabbi was called Rabbi de la 


the Community, 
Corte, and bis seal displayed the royal arms. 

It may have been the case that, at some perioda, the wealthy 
families among the Jews attempted to get power into their bands, and to 
act tyrannically. But they could not maintain their policy for long 
because of the inherent democratic spirit among Jews. Indeed, it may 
be said that perhaps Jews are too democratic. Because all Israel are 
Brethren, every Jew thinks he is as good as every other. There is no 
gainsaying that the Jewish conception of life is one actuated by the 
democfatic spirit. In the Jewish view Justice and Happiness should be 
the lot of every citizen, and it is generally admitted that Justice and 
Happiness are best secured by means of government by the whole people. 
If the scholar is held in high esteem among Jews, even the poorest is not 
excluded from acquiring learning. The Torah, the Talmud teaches, was 
not given toa class or toa section, but tothe whole people. It was not even 
A delightful tradition declares that the Torah 
was given in seventy languages, so that all nations of the earth might 
init. Can Democracy rise any higher? 


Your loving cousin, 
BENAMMI. 


JeEwisH Cookery. 


“ODDS AND ENDS.” 


* Pudding. 
Pread, 4 oz. Two 
Fiour, 40z. One 


Suet, 3 oz. bugar, 3 0z. 
SOAK the bread until quite soft, Then squeeze it very dry and beat 
up witha fork. Mix the bread, flour, suet, sar, and the grated rind of 
the oranges together. 


beaten egg; lastly add the juice of the oranges. Turn into a well-greased 


‘basin, and steam for two hours. 


Scones. 


Flour, 3 Ib. Cream of tartar, 1 emall teaspoonful. — 
Butter, Castor sugar, 1] teaspoon! ul. 
Carbonate of soda, teaspoonful. -Miik, about a gill. 

SIEVE the flour, carbonate of soda, cream of tartar, and sues 
together; add a pinch cf salt; rub in the butter, and mix to a soft dough 
with the milk. Roll out on a floured board; and cut into rounds with a 
tumbler or cutter. Brush over with beaten egg, and bake in a quick 
oven from ten to fifteen minutes. 
butter, and serve hot. . 


Turkey Rissoles. 


| Cold tarkey, 6 oz. Onc egg. 
T.wo large boiled potatoes. Breaderumbs. 
One shallot. Reasoning 


( hopped parsley, 1 teaspoonf ul. 
Dripping, 1 oz. 


REMOVE all skin and gristle from the turkey, and ‘mince very fine. 
Use freshly boiled potatoes if possible. Chop the shallot and fry a 
golden brown.in the dripping. Mash the potatoes and mix them with the 
miiiced turkey, fried shallot, and parsley ; season carefully and bind with 
the egg. Spread the mixture on a plate to get cold, then form into cork- 
shaped rissoles (this quantity should make twelve). Dip in beaten egg 
and roll in fine brown crumbs, then fry a golden brown in boiling fat. 


{ 


Macaroon Creams. 


White of one egg. 
Pistachio nuis. 
fugar and flavouring. 

PLACE the macaroons on ice plates or fancy saucers. Pour a little 
syrup from the peaches on each, then place half a peach on top of each. 
Whip the cream until it will hang on the fork; stir in the stiffly beaten 
white, and flavour to taste with vanilla and sugar. Pipe the cream on 
top of the peaches, and sprinkle with chopped pistachio nuts. | 


Fat for frying. 


Macaroons, 4 Ib. 
Tinned peaches; 
Cream, 1 gill. 


Cecoanut Fudge. 


Gru.inlated sugar, 12 oz. Butter, i teaspoonful. 
Milk, 3 gills. Vanilla essence to taste. 
Dessicated cocoanut, 6 oz. 


MELT the butter in a thick saucepan, then add all the other 
Boil and stir gently for half an hour, Then remove the 
pan from the fire, and continue stirring until it thickens and granulates ; 
pour it into a buttered tin, and when cold cut into squares. 


By 
Established 1766 


LINENS 


89-00, NEW BOND STREET LONDON, 
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Mix thoroughly together, and add the lightly 


baked, cut through, spread 
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SALE PRICE ~ may succeed wave of disaster—but if they have the consolation that it is 


no self-degradation or wilful wrong that has caused their trouble, it is wel! 
with them, even in the day of their pain. If they live righteously when 
they are prosperous and happy, then when sorrow befalls them they wil! 
be able to say, “Hear me when I call, O God of my righteousness.” 
_ Blas! the greater number are not so fortunate. Having swerved 
from righteousness, they look back out of the gloom of the 
- stormy day, and kuow that they chose wrong, andi now they are 
_ suffering for it. I¢ may be that when the fruit of their passionate selt- 
. indulgence has come to maturity, they repent of their former evil deeds. — 
- They accept their punishment as just, as a proof, indeed, that God has not — 
- abandoned them; and they may pray, if not for deliverance, at least for 
forgiveness. And realising how weak men are against the onslaught of 
passion, they may learn to love the weak, the guilty, the victims of life. 
‘They are taught to make excuses for the frailties of others, and to help | 
those others in the like difficulties through which they are passing. =| 


We may be suré that the Psalmist’s sense of righteousness is not a 
sense of pride. What he has won of good in the battle of life has been 
won by the help of God. In thas humility is his security, and it is our 
security. Not security against pain or trial, or the fierce trouble of the 
battle. God does not take away from us the suffering that ought to ennoble 
character, but security against the power of evil to overcome us, against 
the despair which, through our trouble, threatens to degrade the 
soul, against the power of trouble to make us hard and cynical. It is 
not we alone who fight. the battle. God fights it aiong with us. 
NTT 3N. This security is not only felt from within our souls; 
we feel it confirmed from without. It has its roots in eternal iaw, 
external to us. We are convinced that the universe obeys, and ts 
directed by, an ever-acting law of righteousness, and that if we are on 
the side of that law, nothing can ever shake or injure the powers of our 
soul. “The Lord hath chosen to Himself the man that is godly. When 
| I call on the Lord, He will hear me,” says the writer of our Psalm. No 
a | : | injury can touch us to the quick, if we belong to the company of the 

| | _ godly. Nothing can finally hurt the inner life. A thousand troubles may 
fall on us, but the sonal remains unconquered. It is at one with the 
righteous law of the universe. Who, and what, can shake that secure 
repose? This is the faith that makes life victorious. —— 


It does mure. It exalts life into an ideal reverence. “Stand in awe,” 
gays the Psalmist, as io feels this thought flashing through hismind. Rever- 
| ence—tostandinawe and sin not—is the enrichment of the spirit. It impels 
the Psalmist to say further, “I will commune with my own heart. and in my 
te chamber, and be still. I will offerthe sacrifice of righteousness, and trust in 
| : the Lord.” He leaves his quarrelin the hands of God's justice, ‘This is the 
| Warm Winter Coat | | right way to meet the trouble of man’s injustice. Let us commit ourselves 
| in Velour Cloth in peace to Him that judgeth righteously. Our sole desire is to offer Him 
#4]. with beautiful roll collar and |} |] with deep collar of beaver the sacrifice of righteousness. Therefore, though all society be against 
face cuffs of beaver conéy. Colours: | coney. Colours: “Mole, Grey, us, we will not strive or cry against its injustice, nor cause our voice to 
| Mole, Beaver, Brown, Grey. Beaver, and Brown. Sizes, | be i 
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Che Mecca of the Chrifly}— 
| GREAT wan 
Hear me when I call, O God of my righteousness.” —Psalm iv, 3. 
; . Commences MON DAY, DECEMBER 3 Ist It is evidently the prayer of one who is in trouble, and feels himseit 
a ) Enormous Stocks to be Cleared including justified by his righteousness. But the writer of the Psalm had been in 
| trouble before. “Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress.” And 
ey | Cash Purchases of Cancelled Shipments © now he is the victim of slander and vain talking; men make free with his 
; y : and Makers’ Forced Realisations reputation, his honour is blasphemed ; and he would fain know how long 
= : ~~ thisistocontinue. Evoryone who is in trouble must feel an interest in 
. MAN Y OFF: ERS AT HALF USUAL PRICES | | discovering how the writer escapes the new trouble that assails him. 
‘What was his courage? On what did he repose when he was hal!. 
(83 OU always get the best bargains at Wallis’s. But és Sale will beat 
i 5 all she The gigantic stocks—the limitless choice—the prices  @espairing ? In what spirit did he fighthis battle? The whole case is 
cut to make 10/- buy laid before us with wonderfdl clearness. It is as instructive for us to-day 
first all the London Stores for sheer VALUE tor money’ 
fa oe early Text week and call FIRST at Wallis’s. or post your order TO-DAY i as it was for those for whom it was first written, because trouble has had 
- | | Ping to be met by the sons of men, ever since the dawn of the ages. 
: | —sU RPLUS STOCK OF , In the first place, the Psalmist’s conscience was unreproachful. He 
MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLE PIECES was able to claim that he was righteous. “God of my'righteousness ! "— 
fi in various makes of fashionable ) ) that was his cry. ” The Lord hath set apart him that is godly for Him. ; 
E | ED SILKS self”; andtherefore “ the’ Bord is sure to hear me when I call unto Him.” 
BLACK AND COLOUR } With that answer I can boldly face my enemies.” ‘So, in the darkness of 
. Doubte width. L Usual prices 6/11 his trial his conscience was clear, and he could call on God to vindicate 
SALE PRICE 3/ and 8/11 per yard. bis cause. Nowsuch an untroubled conscience isalways and everywhere 
yard No Patterns sent the deepest root of courage and fortitude, patience and good fighting. It 
ee ) | b 3 | is the consciousness of wrong-doing that makes us quake in the hour of 
REMARKABLE OFFER MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK rouble. But the consciousness of duty done and righteousness preserved, 
4 | DRESS ROBES ue of being able to say to God, “O God of my righteousness,” euffuses the 
| | blackest darkness with a growing light. It prophesies, nay it secures, our 
High class Models, made from splendid quality Pure 
“at Gaberdines. Each garment is wo th ot least 84)- 4 5 / 6 | victory. People are assailed with trouble—who is free therefrom ?—wave 
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fe value 94/6. 5 9 6 value 63}- y will of God. There, and not in angry self-defence, les conquest. And in 

| : savage. fools say to him, there ig no joy, truth or justice on this earth. 


43/6 tthe close of the Psalm we see the results of allthis. Allis soulishappy: 
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DECEMBER 28, 1928 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


International Congress 
Condemns Anti-Semitism. 
Address by Professor Ruyssen. 


- During the International Cong<css of the Leagues for the Defence of 
Human anf Citizen Rights, held ia Paris, Professor T. Ruyssen, General 


Secre of the International Union of League of Nations Associations 
deliv an address on the Jewish question. 


Professor Ruyssen attributed the revival of anti-Semitism largely to | 


the downfall of the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Russian Empires, 
which, he said, though they cared little for the personal rights of their 
subjects, had yot maintained a relative peace among the disparate popula- 
tions submitted to theirrule. The almost simultaneous disappearance 
of these three empires had consequently left face to face ethnic minorities 
now free to yield without control to impulses derived from ancient 
animosities of race and of religion. Atthe same time the multiplication 
of States had created many distinct homelands, in which the antagonisms 
of national majorities and of different ethnic minorities had free scope. 
Added to these general considerations a special! cause had greatly aggra- 
vated the evils of the situation for the Jews. The war had led te con- . 
giderable movements of population in the various war areas. Hundreds 
of millions of human beings had been evacuated towards the Caucasus 
or even into Siberia,’ and it was certain that the Russian authorities had 
eagerly availed themselves of this pretext to attempt to empty certain 
districts of their entire Jewish population. Thousands of fugitives 
had ‘thus permeated into Poland and into Lithuania. There were 
two chief forms in which the renewed. anti-Semitism of to-day 
manifested itself. Certain States tried to limit the number of their Jewish 
citizens, by refusing the rights of citizenship to the largest possible 
number of claimants. Many of those, who had been evacuated 
and had returned from the Caucastis, ‘or from Siberia no longer 
possessed the papers needed to prove their identity and could find 
. moO witnesses to attest their origin. Even in Austria, the Jewish citizens 
_ belonging to the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, found it difficult to 
gain recognition as citizens of the new State. By measures or tricks of 
this kind, attempts were made tc reduce the number of Jews. Other 
measures attempted to exclude the Jews from the privileges of the higher 
education, and thus to eliminate them from the liberal professions and 
from a share in public affairs. Under this heading, : = 
ae THE PROBLEM OF THE “NUMERUS CLAUSUS” 
arose—a question, which, since the war, had caused agitation in the 
‘Universities of certain countries. The numerus clausus denoted any 
measures, legislative or administrative, which restricted the liberty 


that every citizen ought to have, provided he had the capacity and the — 


material means of cultivating his abilities by becoming a student in the 
universities or in professional institutions. For instance, Jews might be 
atimitted in the schools only in the sdme proportion as existed between 
the Jewish population and the total population. of the country. It was 
well known that the Jews were more inclined to live in masses in the 
towns than to disperse in the country. It was known that they were 
better snited for more or less intellectual work than for manual labour. 
- There was,.therefore,.a larger number of persons ready to benefit by 
secondary and higher education among the Jews than among the general 
population, the proportionate numbers of both being taken into account. 
The remarkable intellectual capacities of the Jewish people had been 


therefore, whether any individual might be excluded from the instruction — 
which would give him the completest development of his intellectual and 
moral qualities, excluded purely on account of the blocd that flowed in 
his veins and of the mame which he bore, If there was a fundamental 
principle in the deciaration of the rights of man and of the citizen, which 
was their common.charter, it was that no citizen should be disturbed on 
account of his religious convictions, and that there should be.no distinction 
before the law due to differences of belief or of religion. He proposed 
the following resolations, which were carried unaniniously : : : 
| This Congress, profoundly moved bythe increase at the present day of race 
antagonism, an inevitable consequence-of nationalism and, in by the 


the declaration of the rights of man, which “rigs the legal equality of all 
the citizens in a State, without considering their againstilegis- 
lative and administrative measures that tend to distinguish between different 
glasses of citizens and to oppose one to the cther. | 
It points in particular to measures which would deprive certain citizens of 
the benefits of culture, without taking account of the services that these 
gitizensarecapable of rendering to society. 
farther recalis to mind this essential principle, that the exercise of civil 
 gnd political rights implies the loyal accomplishment of civic duties. | 
| te demands from the national leagues for the defence of the rights of man 
that they should oppose with all their powers in their respective countries the 
— of laws or the application of administrative measures of an exceptional 
 gharacter. 


- And it instructs the office of the Federation to communicate this resolution 
$0 the League of Nations and to the Governments of the countries concerned. 


-Maccabean Hall Opened. 


The new Memorial Hall, which has been built in Sydney at a 
cost of £25,000, was opened by General Sir John Monash on Armistice 
Day. The building consists of three storeys and a basement. Inside 
the portico is a large honour roll inscribed with the names of 828 
men who served in the war, 131 of whom were killed. The hall on the 

floor bas ascating accommodation for 500, and has a cinema 
operating chamber: there isa billiard room, also rooms in which other 
es may be played. The top storey is intended for useasa gymnasium, 
is expected thatthe building will be self-supporting. 
ie dohn Monash congratulated the Jewish community on the build- 
ing, which was @ utilitarian memorial, but bad also the high symbolic 
memorial betiind it. ‘They looked it the 
ether, especially the younger generation, an prevent the 
aise of those ew ma leaving ‘the religion of their fathers. In no 
country in the world were the Jews so free asin the British dominions, 
and he asked them to recognise that fact and give the best service that 
they possibly could in return. | | 
In the evening a banquet was held at the hall, about 300 persons 
present. the health of General Sir John Monash, Rabbi 
Francis Ll. Cohen referred in enthusiastic terms to the part played in the 
late war by the members of the Jewish community within the Empire. 
referred to Sir John Monash’s distinguished career before and during 


Bir John Momash sald that the activities of Jows who had served the 
a (Continued on next page.) 


shown in the spheres of pure and applied science. The question was, : 


- renewal of anti-Semitism, which is ravaging in certain countries—faithful to — 
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Europe’s Most Beautiful Kasher Restaurant 
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Restaurant 
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"Rendezvous of Anglo- 


ship of Mr. Geo. Abrahamson, 
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YOU MUST VISIT 


This Latest 


Jewry. 


Proprietors : | 
Mosaic Caterers, Ltd. | 


Strictly Moderate, 


WE ALLOW A VERY 


Discount off the Prices of ALL goods 
for Weddings, Parties or any other ooca- 
sions, for which our estimates are very 


CONSERVATIVE 
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 §. Briskman and L. Reines as?students to 


students. 


the College. 


of the Council. 


provide bursaries. 
- of communities, both in the United Kingdom and the Dominions, were 


drawn trom a class that needed financial assist 


-Elchanan Theological Seminary. 


‘movement. 


DECEMBE 


R 28, 1993 


Jews College. 


‘THE NEED FOR BURSARIES. 


THE FINANOIAL POSITION. 


Mr. 8. H. Emanuel, K.C., presided at a meeting of the Council, held. 
en Thursday of last week at the College. There were also present : | 
~~ {he Chief Rabbi, Sir Adolph Tack, Dayan A. Feldman, the Revs. A. A. 
Green, I. Harris, E. Levine, and J. F. Stern, Drs. C. Duechinsky and Redc’iffé 
N. Salaman, Messrs. F. D. Benjamin, H. Bentwich, A. Kahn, I. Landau, Bb. db. 
‘Lowy, and H. Oppenheimer. Principal Dr. Biich!er was also present. . 

The CHAIRMAN welcomed Mr. I. Landau as a member cf the Council. 

Sir ADOLPH TUCK, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
for the year ended 30th June last, said that although frcm the figures 
shown in the balance-sheet there was an apparent balance of £29, there 
was an actual deficit of £157, for a sum amcunting to £186 was owing by: 
the General Fund to the Library Fund. The annual subscriptions were 
£441, as against £515 last year. The grant from the United Synagogue 
amounted to £620, as compared with £320 in the previous year. They: 

were grateful for that increase, and they looked upon it as an earnest of 
the increasing goodwill shown by the leaders of the community towards 
Mesers. N. M. Kothschild and Sons again contributed £200, 
and the War Memorial grant received during the financial year was £1,250. 
Donations for special purposes amounted to £155. The dividends (including. 
Income Tax returns) were £1,883, as against £1,579. Legacies amounted. 
to £551, £500 of which was obtained from the estate of Mr. A. Levy, of 
Birmingham, through the influence of the Chief Rabbi. Sir Edward 
Stern gave a donation of £300. The ordinary income amounted to £4,744, 
as against £4,371, while the total income for the year reached £5,693. The 
usual contribution from the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, given 
from the surplus of the Sir Moses Montefiore Endowment Fund, was not 
forthcoming during the past year. The total expenditure for the year 
was £5,368. With regard to mext year, Sir Adolph said that. 
he was a little less pessimistic than usual. The total expenditure for 
the year would approximately be £4,400. As against that they hadin sight’ 
a total of £4,570. That would enable them jast to meet their current. 
expenses, but it would leave nothing whatever for what was at the 
moment the most urgent need of the College.. That was the provision of 
bursaries for intending students who were unable to provide for their 
maintenance while studying at the College. The matter had for some 
time been receiving the very careful consideration of the Executive and 
Edacation Committees of the Council, and it had been asource of extreme 
regret that so far they had been unable to do anything towards helping 
those students who were in need. He trusted that the Jewish War. 
Memorial and other communtial bodies would bear in mind the urgent. 
claims of the College, and enable it to be in a position to provide a 
constant flow of ministers. | 
The report and balance-sheet were adopted. ) 
The recommendations of the Education Committee to admit Messrs. 
I, Fabricant and H. 8. Lipshitz as students to the College, and Messrs. 
the matriculation class, were. 


agreed to. : 


The CHIEF RABBI submitted the following:resolution‘of the Education 


The Education Committee report\that {they have received (among others) ° 
two applications from men resident in Hull and Sunderland respectively 
for admission into the College, who are unable adequately to supportthemselves 


during their studies without financial help. The Education Committee consider . 


it to be the duty of the community to enabie these applicants to enter the College, © 
and trust that the Council may be able to provide funds for the support of these 
men while pursuing their studies at the College. | 
He said that tc applications merited the very serious consideration 
These students were excellent material, but were unable 
to support themselves without help. At present the funds were inadequate 
There was a great dearth of students. A number 


asking for ministers, and if there were a normal supply of men at the 


_ College the pulpits of those congregations could be filled. There otighé to 
~ be bursaries for twenty men. 


Every Theological Seminary and Yeshibah 

had bursaries, and nearly every student attending a Yeshibah abroad 
received a bursary. 

The Rev. A. A. GREEN said that as the communities of Sunderland 

and Hull were large, they should be responsible for assisting the two 

He strongly objected to every burden being thrown on the 

ondon community. A more serious aspect, however, was that it seemed 


me to show they were accepting as a fact that admission to the College was 


a form of charity.. The applications for studentships of the College were 
coming from the wrong class.’ He was not a snob, but he objected to the 
statement that had often been expressed that their ministers should ‘be 
ance. 

The Rev. E. LEVINE said that if the College had entranc3 scholarships 
the difficulty might be solved. Oxford' and Cambridge Universities had 
entrance scholarships. The College had to be manned in the future by 
men who had to be admitted on their intellectualattainments. A principle 


NEW SOUTH WALES WAR MEMORIAL.—( Continued from previous page.) 


Empire during the war had done much to save the Jewish community 


from malice and persecution. He did not think that the A. I. F: tradition 


In connection with the riots resulting from the Melbourne police 
strike, General Sir John Monash was asked to organise a force of special 


constabulary. More than 80,000 men were enrolled, and General Monash’s 


efforts were largely instrumental in quelling the riots. 


Foreign and Dominion News Items, 
_ A JEWISH college—the first institution of its kind in America-—is to 


_ be established in New York, as one of the results of the campaign for 


5,000,000 dollars to broaden the scope and inflnence of tie Rabbi Isaac 
It is hoped that the college may be 
opened in 1925. | 

THE Jews of Poland are keenly disappointed with the constitution of 

the new Cabinet, and the Jewish Parliamentary group is to oppose the 
Government... General Sosnowsky, the newly appointed War, Minister, 
was responsibie for the internment of Jewish soldiers in the Yablonova : 
camp during the Polish-Bolshevik war, andthe new Minister of Education, | 
Professor Miklashevsky. is a strong supporter of the numerus clausus — 
| r | 


come from the wealthier classes. 


should be established in the form of entrance scholarships or a 
bursary fund, which would enable students partly to su bdsidise themselves 
while atthe College. In he Opinion it was not pauperising the sfudents, 
as Mr. Green had suggested. 

Mr, A. KAHN “17 that he thonght it would be dificult to give 
bursaries to those two students when there were men at present in the 
College in need of maintenance. 
} Dr. REDCLIFFE SALAMAN sympathised with the view expressed by 
Mr. Green. Men of the English cultured class, both rich and poor, did 
not come forward and offer themselves as candidates for the ministry. 
The problem of the ministry was most acute. They were not getting the 
right sort of men. A Committee should be appointed to enquire 
into what was a most serious question. He moved that the recommenda- 
tion be referred back to the Execative Committee. | 

The Rev. J. F. STERN seconded the motion. | 

In supporting the recommendation, Mr. I. LANDAU said that Judaism 
knew no class distinctions. Mr. Green was entirely mistaken, for was 
not the College open to the sons of the rich if they so desired to enter it? 
Because a boy was poor, and had the best of qualifications for the making 
of a minister, should he be excluded from the College? It was the 
bounden duty of the College to support those two students. 

Mr. H. BENTWICH agreed with Mr. Levine that a bursaries’ fund 
should be established. The College had no need to be ashamed of the 
men it had sent all over thé world to fill pulpits. He supported Dr. 
Salaman’s motion. 

The Rev. I. HARRIS was of the opinion that the College was not 
drawing its material from the right class. The point ral by the Rev. 
Mr. Green should receive sympathetic attention. 

Dr. ©. DUSCHINSKY said that it was often a very difficult thing fora 
parent in the provinces to support his boy while a studentin London, — It 
mattered little from what class the student came, | : 

The CHAIRMAN said that he was averse to saying thatthey were not 
drawing students from the right class. The community would not think 
less of the College if, in addition to having boys who were supported by 
their parents, it had boys whom-their professors thought fit should receive 
an entrance scholarship. The Rabbis of old were not considered to have 
All Jews had a right tolive. Those 
two students, as the Chief Rabbi had told the Council, were young men — 
of great promise. If they had bursaries to maintain ten men at the 
College, would it not stimulate men to enter for the Ministry ? 

The CHIEF RABBI objected to the term—“the wrong class of men.” 
The Anglo-Jewish Community did not offer prizes. Other communities 
that did offer prizes cbtained their ministers from the poor. There was 
not one rich man occupying a pulpit in America; they were ail drawn 
from the same poor class. It was their duty to admit those two men, for 
it would show the community that the College was trying to grapple with 
the situation. He hoped the Council would reject the motion to refer the 
matter back. The two applications had been hanging fire for some 
months, Recruits for the Ministry were needed. | 

Dr. SALAMAN said that he was willing to withdraw theamendment. He 
seemed to have been misunderstood. He did not refer to rich or poor, 
bat to those who were culturally English and those whe we 
culturally less English. 

— amendment was withdrawn. After further discussion it was 

Tbat in pursuance of the report of the Education Committee, the Council 
resolves that the applications of the men resident in Hull and Sunderland 
respectively for admission to the College shall be granted, and that monies 
shonld be voted from the funds of the College for their maintenance; the. 


amount and the terms to be decided by the Education Committeein conjunction | 
with the Executive Committee. ; 


The Council approved the report of the Teachers’ Training Committee, : 


Ww 


_ submitted by Dayan Feldman, the Chairman, and confirmed certain 


alterations in the Syllabus for the Teachers’ Examinations. : 


New North Road Synagogue and Talmud Torah. 
An Appeal. 

From Messrs. N. Siegel, (Chairman) ; M. Friedlander, 
(Treasurer); and Alexander, (Secretary). 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
S1R,—May we, through your columns, appeal to the Jewish public, in 


particular to those of your readers whose interest is associated with ours, 
on behaif of our Institution. . 


‘We have been Qorking here for many years to establish a Talmud 
Torah for the education of the Jewish children of Hoxton, and a syna- 
gogue for the use of those living in this neighbourhood. We are now 


completing negotiations for the purchase of a building which can easil ‘ 


and at small expanse, be converted into a splendid synagozue for the ede . 
of the Jewish residents of Hoxton, but there is the difficulty to be over- 
come-——Wwe have not enough money to carry our purpose through. : 
The need for a synagogué in our neighbourhood is very great. The 
Borough of Shoreditch contains from four hundred .to six hundred Jewish 
families, and we, situated practically in the centre of Hoxton, are 
distant almost two miles from the nearest synagogues. We have started 
a Building Fund and have now £100 in hand, but we need immediately a 
large amount of money to buy our premises. 
We therefore appeal to all Jews who have the interests of Judaism 
at heart, as wellas those in, Shoreditch, with whom it is esseutially a 
personal matter, not to ignore this appeal. Donations and all offers cf 
help will be gratefully received by ee — 
Yours obediently, 
N. SIEGEL, 
M. FRIEDLANDER, 


ALEXANDER. 


24, Heneage Street, E.1. 
36 &37, Sussex Sq. 


Ascott House Schoo » BRIGHTON. 


_ Principal ... MAURICE JACOBS, M.A., Oxon. 
Officier de |'Instruction Publique. 


Early application necessary for future vacancies. 
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Correspondence Epitomised. 


*,* We auial that space does not permit the publication in fall 
of letters to the Editor, which are epritomised below. 


SUGAR FOR PASSOVER. 


Mr, L. Albert, of Liverpool, says that, by permission of Meears: 
Fairres and Co., he goes,with the Rabbi and sees every bag and case of 
sugar stamped with the Rabbi'sstamp. That is very well, but I asked in 
my letter for sugar to be specially manufactured as well as packed. —From 
Rabbi 8. Fiscu, 62, Alexandra Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


YOUNG JEWRY TO-DAY. 


Your correspondent, Mr. H. Newman, has. ‘expressed views which t 
have for a long time held, viz.: that the only practical solution to the 
“overburdened education ” problem of the Diaspora, is the establishment 
of the Jewish Day School. In the Jewish Day School we would have 
young children educated during the earlier paws of their lives in a normal 
atmorphere, and in_a method which would infuse into them 
the true Jewish spirit as well as the requisite secular education. Then 
_ théy wonld be free to face the world and to continue their education 
among non-Jews in Secondary School and University with firm religious 
convictions.—I'rom Mr. 8. H. LUBNER, 4, West Garden Street, Glasgow, W. 


Mr, H. Newman mentions “the collapse of the Mizrachi and its 
Junior Societies.” Ihave ben requested to draw the attention cf your 
readers to the fact that this statement is quite erroneous, and that, far from 
being in a state of collapse, the East London Young Mizrachi continues 
‘ an existence quite in concert with the ideal of a Jewish Society. My 
_ Bociety enjoys a membership of nearly one hundred young men and 
_ Women, who are enthusiastically working for its cause.—From Mr. J. 


WEINTROBE, Hon. Secretary, Young Mizrachi, E. London, 63, Downs 
Park Road, Dalston, E.8. 


Mr. Newman maintains that | 
To-day the average Jewish Literary Society, thou h starting with laudatory 
reasons, has degenerated into a mera dancing and social club, and if lectures are 
heid, they ara upon sach subjects as ‘ Sailors,’’ ‘ Parliamentary Procedure,”’ 
Traffic egulations,” ‘‘ Birth Control,” Political Parties,’’ etc. —not a vestige 


of anything Jewish. 

But on the very same page as this letter were the notices of various 
Jewish Literary Societies, and among the lectures given (or to be given) 
were the following: “The Jews of New York,” “A Day in the Beth Din,” 


“ National Importance of the Talmud,” “Is the Jew too Intellectual?’ 
and “ Objects of Jewish Interest in the British Museum.” The young Jew 


is not degenerating ; no longer is the Ghetto his sole sphere, no longer is 
his horizou fogged up with the mist of isolation; he can live with and 
share the hopes and fears of his fellow Englishmen. —From Mr. SYDNEY 
H. W. Levey, 49, The Avenue, Brondesbury. 


Mr, Newman implies in his letter that the Young Wikeksha Movement 
is a failure, while the Young Israel Society is doing valuable communal 
work. Mr. Newman, however, being the founder and ex-chairman of the 
latter Society, is surely biased. I happen to be a member of the East 


London Young Mizrachi, and also on the Committee of the North London 


Branch of the Young Israel Society, and, having frequentiy visited the 
other branches, I unhesitatingly say that the religious, educational, and 

hilanthropic work done by the M zrachi far exceeds that of the Young 
Saae Society. In social work, however, I give the palm to the Young 
Israel Society.—From Mr. L. RABINOWITZ, 207, Ambarst Road, Hackney, 
London, Es. 


I contend that it is most essential that the Jewish child should receive 
a wideand instructive knowledge of Judaisth in the same manner as all 
children have a free common school education. To deprive even one 
child of its heritage is a reproach to those responsible for the neglect for 
which they in time may pay an awful price. It would be well if the 
business man co-operated with the Rabbi, instead of good-naturedly 


 gmeering at the unpracticality of the Rabbis, If the business man — 


were to hold up the hands of the occupant of ‘the puipit by actually living 
in his daily business life the principles of social justice expounded in the 
pulpit in the spirit of the prophets, lawgivers, and sages of Israel, can 
you doubt, Sir, the effect on the social fabric of tte Jewish people? We 
shali not build our factories and our great department stores any faster 
by destroying any ancient landmarks. No people—and no group—that 
loses hold of ite traditions and its ideals can long survive. ‘“ Where there 
is no vision,” the proverb runs, “the people — iii Mr, LOUIS 
HALPERN, 221, Amhurst Road, Dalston, E. 4. 


SABBATH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


I hope you will help me, through the medium of your paper, to bring 
to the public notice, the necessity of seeing that our Jewish children 
attending schools should b3 let out earlier on the Fridays during the 


winter months when Sabbath bgins at 3.30.—From Mr. NATHAN | 


BERKOVITCH, 227, Great Clowes Street, Manchester. 
THE WORD “BAGAD." 


That Rashi preferred his own explanation, the third one, to the two 


aac pe 8 ones, I inferred from the way he put it. Here are his own 
words: “It (the word ‘Bagad’) can also bé explained thus.” For had 
Rashi not preferred it, he would hardly have troubled to give so lengthy 
an explanation at all to the word.—From Mr. I, M. TRACHTENBERG, 
139, Fordwych Road, N.W.2. 


TO READERS READERS ABROAD. 


The JEWISH CHRONICLE is sent post free to 
subscribers at the following prepaid rates :— 


Per for 6months for} months 
America and all places 
Cclonies | 23/6 11/9 
Canada ete eee 21/8 eee 10/9 ese 5/6 


OFFICES: 2, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON E-C,2 


‘Under the Supervision of 


Jewry s Premier Caterers. 


Private and Public Functions 
Catered for at your own 
homes or at the public halls. 


Monnickendam 
Great Alie Street, Aldgate | 
CONTAINING | 
Spacious Ballroom, Lounge Room, | 
Dining Card Room, etc. | 


the Beth Dn 
All — to: 63, Middlesex St., E. i | | 


Telephone : CENTRAL 395. 


Goods with a Reputation 
need no Recommendation 


Economy 


LONDON DEPOT; 


MICHAEL 


244, Portobello Road, W.11 
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Canning Town Synagogue. 
AN APPEAL. 


_ Batablishea over twenty years, the congregation now finds itself in 
financial difficulties, and is appealing to the community for support. 
eonsequence of the increasing membership, the Committee has been 
@bliged to build a new synagogue and ‘Talmud Torah Clasczes. Sufficient 
money has been raised by the members to purchase a ffeehold, but the 
new building, which is nearing completion, will cost over £4,000. The 
Committee feel compelled to appeal to the community for about £950: 
Donations will be thankfally recsived by. Mr. M. Granditter, Treasurer, 
ef 131, Barking Road (this address was incorrectly given as 31, Barking 
Road, in our advertisement columns last week), or by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. M. A. Moliver, 13, Beckton Road, E.16. a 


Peter Street (J.R.E.B.) Classes. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT, 


At the West Central Lads’ Club last week, an entertainment was 
provided by Miss Hilda A. Dutch, the manager, for the pupils attending 
the Peter Street, Soho, Classes. 
present, including Dr. Henry Datch, Messrs. H. M. Adier, A. Cohen, 
A. H. Woolf, Mr. and Mrs. E. Blitz, Mr. and Mrs, J. Benjamin, and Miss 
Berman. A number of artists gavetheirservices. Miss Dutch addressed 
the children and welcomed the parents. She said that the number of 
pupils had increased. The Classes were held on Wednesdays and Sun- 
days. Other speakers were Dr. Henry Dutch and Mr. J. Benjamin, the 
Superintendent, who urged the children to attend the Classes regularly. 
Thanks were accorded to Mr. Leonard Montefiore, for lending the Club 
for the entertainment, and to Mrs. E. Blitz, for her assistance. 


Provincial Jewish Ministers’ Fund. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 


A meeting of the Council of the Provincial Jewish Ministers’ Fand 
and Keeling Clergy Endowment Fand was heid last week at the office of 
the Chief Rabbi (who presided). There were also present: the Revs. A. A. 


- Green, E. Levine, I. Livingstone, J. F. Stern, and Mr. Herbert D. Cohen. 


The grants io force were renewed for a further six months, and a number 
of new subventions were voted. The Hon. Secretary reported the receipt 


of a legacy of £500 from the late Mr. Neville D. Cohen, 


Sanitary Committee of the City. 
THE HEALTH OF THE CITIZENS. — 
Mr. Deputy George H. Heilbuth, the Chairman of the Sanitary 


Committee of the Corporation of London, entertained the members anda . 


-pumber of other guests at luncheon at the Guildhall, on Thursday 
last week, when the work the committee performs in the interests of the 
> health of the citizens was explained at some length. The company inciaded 
Messrs. Herman Cohen, Lionel Faudel-Phillips, Samuel Gluckstein, Walter 
Heilbuth, and W. Leuw. 
Mr. Lionel Faudel-Phillips, submitting the civic toast, said that he was 
fhe only person present who could boast that his grandfather and father were 
Lord Mayors of bondon, and he felt peculiarly proud and touched to be 


_ able to keep their names alive, and in a very small measure to do some- 
thing that they would have done. 


Sir Charles Wakefield replying, said that Sir George Faudel-Phillips 


‘Was one of the greatest linguists the City ever bad. On one occasion he 
had heard Sir George address an audience in English, Freach, and German. 


Mr. Deputy Heilbuthin proposing “ The Visitors,” said that his com- 


mittee’s work was concerned with all that affected the health of the 


‘ citizens; maternity, child welfare, tuberculosis, after-care, tubercular 


4 


{ 


; opening shows a bare garrett, with that significant symbol, 


to be shown at any hall, and is only 800 feet long. 


moilk, and other matters. 
“ Mr. Herman Cohen replied. 


; The health of the Chairman was proposed 
Sir Charles Wakefield. | 


Sheltering Wings.” 
FILM OF WORK AT NORWOOD. | 
Mr. Charles Barnett, the well-known film editor and scenarist, has 
eonceived the idea of showing the work done at the Jews’ Hospital and 
Orphan Asylum on the screen. “Sheltering Wings,” is the title of the 
film which was shown last week at the Shaftesbury Pavilion. The 


the 


Jahrzeit candle guttering down on an equally bare table. (During these 


pening scenes, a song entitled “the Jahrzcit” was beautifully rendered | 
by Miss Evelyn Abelson). 


Two starving littie girls are left to face a 
tragic future, and itis here that the Sheltering Wings of Norwood close 
over the mites, and transform them into healthy happy citizens 
Bubsequent scenes depict the children at work and at play, and not the 


least impressive is that showing the unveiling of the tablets to those old 


boys who gave their lives in the war. Mr. Barnett had material help 


' from Mr. Walter West and Miss Violet Hopson, of the Broad west pong wg 


Mr. Rowson, of the Ideal, and Mr. G. B. Samuelson, of Napoleon Films, 


, #8 well as Mr. Bernard 8. Smith, of the Standard Film Agency, who 


helped in the practical organisation, while the two little actresses were 
the Misses Gershon, pupils of Miss Terry Friedman. The film is ready 


News in_ Brief. 


_ Jewish Sospital.—A ball in aid. of the funds of the Hospital will be 
held to-morrow evening, at the Princes’ Galleries, Piccadilly. Tickets 
tay be obtained from P. H. Taylor, 72, Dean Street, W.1, 


North-East London Beth Hamedrash.—A service in memory of the late 


Rey. A. 8. I. Heller will be held on Sunday next at five o’cleck. The 
Revs. M. Zimmerman and J. Hi. Shulman will deliver addresses. 


Yeshiba Etz Chaim.—A O°’ (Vilna Edition) and other vajuable books 
have been presented to the Yeshiba by Mr. Marcas Kay and his children 
in memory of the late Mrs. Deborah Kay, The Chinuch was held last 


Over two hundred and fifty guests were — 


lastissue,. 


from the sante Weat Country from which Sir Isaac Pi omas, “‘ becanse I come 


week. Mr. H. Hyams presided, The sum of {£30 was collected towards 
the funds of the Ladies’ Society. In celebration cf their Golden Wedding, 
the Rev. and Mrs. H. Danziger, of 34, Foulden Road, havo given £10 
towards the funds of the Yeshiva. | 


Redmavs Road Talmud Torah.—Mr, and Mrs. Segaloff, cf Black Lion 
Yard, have distributed twenty pairs of boots among the poor children of 
the Talmud Torah. | 


North London Bikur Cholim.—__Mr. L. Sherwin presided at the annua! 
meeting, held at the Walford Road Synagogue. .The balance-sheet, sub. 
mitted by the Treasurer, Mr. N. Steinberg, showed an income of £100 and 
an expenditure of £67. A samof money was distributed among hosgpite ls. 
The following were elected: The Rev. ll. Dancyger, President; Messrs. 
L. Sherwin, Vice-President; N. Steinberg, Treasurer; the Rey. W. 
Esterson and Mr, I. Davis, Auditors; Mr. H. Gershon, Collector; Mr. 
-y Sklar (66, Bayston Road, N.16), Secretary; and a Committee of 

fteen. 


Mile End Guardiass,_The Rev. J. F. Stern, Chairman, and Mrs. Stern, 
visited the Institution on Tuesday, and addressed thé old people after 


dinner. Visits were also to the Mila Eat >spitat, the Children’s 
Scattered Homes, and the Loadon Hospital. 


Bayswater Society for Jewish Activities The opening function of 
the Society will. be héld on Sunday next, at a quarter to cight, at the 


‘Synagogue Hall, Westbourne Park Crescent. when the “ Capital Levites” 


will present their “ Bayswater Revue of 5684.” 


North London Jewish Club.—The “Snobs” Concert Party gave an 
entertainment at the Club last week. The following were the artists: 
the Misses I. Brent and B. Miller and Messrs. D. Israel and J. P. Lazarus. 


Old Boys’ Club.—Mr. F. Renton opened a debate last week on “The 
Present Political Situation.” Mr. I, M.Max presided. Messrs, J. Robins 
J. Raphael, H. Webber, and H. Schildkraut took part in the discussion. 


‘To-morrow a dance will be held at the Finsbury Town Hall. On Monday 
» 


next Mr. P. Horowitz will deliver a lecture. | 


Samaritan Social Club.—A gala night was held at tho Club last week. 
Miss N. Cramer and Mr. N. Bluestone have been elected Joint Social 
Secretaries. Messrs. M. Gershon and J. Pollock have been elected on the 


re A dance will be held at the Princes’ Galleries on January 


THE REV. B. N, MICHELSON bas been elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Stepney and Poplar War Pensions Committee. | 


Mr. IstborE H. W. ABRAHAMS, of Great Missenden, and 4, Gravel 
Lane, Houndsditch, has been elected a member of the Portsoken Ward of 


the Court of Common Council. Mr. Abrahams is an old student of 
Aria College. | 


THE name of Mr. A. Goldberg was omitted from the list of those 
present at the Council Meeting of the: United Synagogue printed in our 


THE sum of £6 10s. has been contributed by the pupils of the Kent 


Coast College, Herne Bay (Principal, Mr. M, Hochbaum) to the North-West 
Aid Society to the Home for Jewish Incurables. | i | | agg 


_ It is proposed to hold @ ball in aid of the Dalston , Synagogu ne taadla'et 
the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, on Saturday, March 8th. Organisers — 


of similar functions are requested to make a note of this date in : 
prevent clashing. date in order to 


THe Chelsea Hospital for Women is carrying on a great work under 
the double difficulty of having to find annually £2 500 more 
normal income, and to collect £15,000 to complete the fund for its greatly 
needed Nurses’ Home. Contributions will be gratefully received by the 
Treasurer or the Secretary, at the Hospital, Arthur Street, 8.W3. 


A THREE days’ shopping fair is being arran at the Ken 
Town Hall for February 25th, 26th, and work of the 
branches of the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, which havo treated 
over 100,000 animals of the poor free of charge since January last. Thoss 
desirous of assisting, or of sending goods to be sold, should write to the 
Hon. Organising Secretary, 14, Clifford Street, London, W.1. ne 


AT Bow Street Police Court last Friday, Joseph Mendelson, founder . 
of Maxon’s Magasins, was sent for trial on a charge of obtaining money 
by fraud. Bail was allowed in four sureties of £5,000 each. __ | : 


TRADE NOTICES. 


MESSRS. JOHN BARKER AND CO. Ltp., of High Street, Kensington.’ be ) 
Monday next a huge ciearance sale of surplus stocks of fashions Miya too 
fabrics, and all plese goods. A feature of the sale will be the stock clearance of 
the new models in rich fara, and the remarkable values in silks, which will 
provide an opportunity for advantageous buying which is unique, 


PITMaNn’s Louise, Duchoss of Argyl}. viai al 
Albert Hall on the occasion of the Prize Giving of Pitman's Theevees 
was specially interesting, inasmuch as it celebrated the fiftieth anniv of 
the establishment of the institution. The annual enrolment is now over 10,000 
students. Over 2,500 certiticates have been _ during the year by students 
in public and professional examinations. The prizes were dis ibuted by Sir 
Thomas W. H. Inskip, C.B.H.,.K.C., M.P. “I takes cular interest +4 th 

success of a school that bears this name,” said Sir 


a tk tman bimeself came.. Ae 
the inventor of the most widely used system of shorth 

be regarded as one of those great benefactors of the 
it possible to condact the commerce of this and other | 


efficiency.” nations with greater 
THE value of newspaper advertising was dwelt Mir. 
France (Chairman Man ing of Beott and by Mr. 


roprietors of Andrews Liver Salt), at the esmen’ 
held at the Holborn Restanrant. He anid that the 
1922 had equalled the entire output of ten years ago, and had 


the result of producin 
advertising, pr good article and by. 


MESSRS. CHAMBERLAIN AND 
sales by auction of freehold, 
iodically at the London Auction Mart, 1 Queen Stre 
ales of furniture, etc., are conducted on.the. premises or removed to sal ‘cone, 
— sales by private contract and lettings are negotiated of factorie oe. 


MESSRS, J. CROSBY AND ( 
Commercial Street, Old Broad Street, B.C.. and 143, 


to new central off Bank 

Bishopsgate, E.C.2, Theis new Telephone be 
ESSRS, GOLDSCHMIDT A >, Ham 


pstead, have 


pstead district, with auavernge of over £4,00ehouse 
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LAND OF ISRAEL. 


THE FASCINATION OF JERUSALEM. 


By PHILIP F. PHILLIPS. 


Jerusalem is not for the casual visitor. It is only those who dwell 
in the City for a period that ¢an fully ‘appreeiate her charms. I'or the 


power of attraction that lies in cities is morevevident here than in any 
other known to the writer. : 


_ Not that Jerusalem hasinot its charms for the passer-by; only he 
cannot appreciate her special attractions to their:full extent. 

At first sight, Jerusalem is a shabby, i!l-kept, third rate town with no 
particularly fine buildings, and no attractive shops worth mentioning. 
The roads are very bad, giving up clonds of dust‘in summer, or they are 
ankle-deep with greasy mudin winter. The visitor notes this and visits 
the Holy Places, his impressions of the‘latter being ‘largely influenced by 
his temperament or his mood at. the time of,bis visit. He stays; perhaps, 
three days, during which time he sees mosques, churches,'and synagogues, 
_ and comes away thinking that he has seen Jerusalem. | 

Even to the visitor, a week in Jerusalem isinot too much, and a fort- 


night is better; but it is only thefdweller in the City of the Hills who 


really finds ber attractiveness in all her varied moods. | 
For Jerusalem :is essentially a creature of moods,” which recur at 

regular periods, and each of which has its special attraction. | 
To be thoroughly appreciated she must be seen at sunrise, in the 
full glare of a hot summer’s:day, at sunset, and in moonlight ; for in each 
of these phases she seems to possess ah entirely different personality. 
At dawn she lies at your feet grey:and silont, ‘stern and cold, the stillness 
only broken by the call to prayer from the minarets,in the old City. 
Gradually the Eastern sky assumes a rosy pink, until the sun bursts forth 
@ great golden ball from behind the Mount of Olives, and the city wakes 
to life and immediate bustle. But however full of hope and promise at 
this time of day, 'what a stern mistress she proves herself at high noon. 
The glare of the white roads, the pitiless heat reflected from the stone 
walls, the entire lack of shade in the wide streets outside the walls and 
the close heat and smells of the narrow ones inside; all these:together, 
at times make one ask whether she is a mistress worth serving after all. 
And at that moment may pass along a string of camels led by their owner 
on a donkey, perhaps a dozen or more of them padding along one behind 
the other, keeping as good a line as a British Fleet in line ahead ; or perhaps 
- you may note an Ashkenazic Jew, in spite of the heat, inall the glory of 
coloured velvet robe and streimel; or, again, a carriage load of Bokharan 
“beauties ” dressed in their multi-coloured silks and satins; or in the old 


city you may bé jostled by picturesque Bedouin pompous effendi or 


dignified Sephardi, until, overcome with the magic ofall’ this oriental 


medley, you forget your ill-humour, and if you are a Jew you realise that 


the East is your home, and that the call of Piccadilly and Bond 
Street is very faint indeed. wees. 


Andin the evening when your mistress is in a melting mood, when 


you are fanned by the cool breeze which now comes up from the distant 
Mediterranean, the Mount of Olives glows pink in the rays of the setting 
sun, and again is heard the call to prayer from the Minarets, and 
gradually the city sinks to that perfect stillness which can only be noted 
after dusk in the East; then you realise to the full that it is hopeless to 
attempt to escapes from the bonds in which she has bound you; bonds 
strong as steel and also soft as silk. And after a while the big yellow 
moon rises behind Government House, and soon the quiet city is bathed 
in a soft silver light, and all is peace, save for the hum of a distant motor 
or the song of some Chaluzim as they pass along theistreets. And you 
appreciate then as never have you done before the significance of the 
words, “It I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its 
cunning.” 

One of the charms of Jerusalem is that wherever one may live, one 
gan nearly always get a beautiful view from windows or baleony. Indeed, 
this fact is generally exploited by the landlord to his' advantage. When 
a would-be tenant expostulates on the amount of rent asked for his more 
or less deficient house he is met with the retort: “But the view is worth 
twenty pounds a year.” This sentence has become a byword, half 
bitter, half jocular, among the majority of tenants in the town. 

But if Jerusalem is attractive when seen from within, she is really 
beautiful viewed from without. From nearly every suburb, and from all 
sides beyond the suburbs, magosificent glimpses of the city may be 
obtained. All Eastern towns look their best irom a distance, and 
Jerusalem is not singular in this respect, as seen in her nest of walls, 
whose greyness has become mellowed by the rainfand sunshine of 
centuries. But the best view of all is at evening from the Mount of Olives. 
when the whole city is bathed in an opalescent glow, and the domes of 
mosque, church, and synagogue are seen lying side by side, clad in the 
same glory. It is as if the Shechinah, the Divine Presence, does indeed 
hover over the Holy City, and the conviction grows on one that Jewry in 
accompanying her age-old prayers by modern activity is indeed helping 

to hasten the day when “the Lord shall be One, and His Name One.” 


Palestine Settling Down. 


THE NEW ARAB NATIONAL PARTY. 
Tho. Times of last Monday published a long despatch from its corre- 


spondent in Jerusalem to the effect that the general feeling in Palestine 


of a final and very much belated settling down into equilibrium. 
Foraging Palestine Arab National Party,” he says, although in actual 
fact no more “representative ” than the Arab Congress, gives the impression 
of a better grasp of practical realities and a deeper Palestinian feeling. 
Palestina is still largely feudal, and the most the villagers can hope for 
at present is that their representation shall fall into the hands of those 
who are yet near enough to them in ideals to remember their simple needs. 


matter. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee of the new 


. and employed, 


the attack by the Assyrians in the reign of King Sennacherib. 


' quarter of 1923 amounted to £1,077,777, as compared with £1,251,713 in 


19 
The Rutenberg Scheme. 
ARAB EMPLOYS JEWISH WORKERS. 
[From our Correspondent.] JERUSALEM. 


Major Campbell, Assistant District Governor of Jaffa, has issued a 
reply to the protest made by the Moslem-Christian Association against 
the Rutenberg scheme, The concession, he writes, was given to Mr. 
Ruteuberg only after lengthy negotiation. The electric lighting of the 
town to which the Municipality has consented is exclusively a commercial 


Arab Moderate’Party, the first item on the agenda was to protest againné 
the Rutenberg scheme, to draw up a full account of this scheme and 
submit it to the Government and population, 

Ali Effendi al Mustakem, one of the wealthiest notables in Jaffa, haa 
given a contract to the Jewish Co-operative Labour Association in Pales- 
tine, for the work of constructing cleven large storehouses in the main 
street between Jaffa and Tel-Aviv. The work is baing done by machines 
for which the clectricity is supplied by the Rutenberg plant. Seventy- 
five workmen are empléyed-on the workincluding several Arabs. The 


. work of building is estimated to take six months. Ali Effendi states that — 
. he is extremely satisfied with the work done up to the present, and that 


he intends to advise all his friends to give their work to the Jewish 
Co-operative Labour Association. — 


Vaad Leumi and the Zionist Executive. 
REPRESENTATION DEMANDED. 


At a recent extraordinary session, the Vaad Leumi considered the 
question of further representation of its delegates on the Palestine 
Zionist Executive. It decided that the right of its representatives te 
participate in the Zionist Executive was granted by the Zionist Congress, 
and no other body therefore had a right to withdraw the privilege. The 
representatives of the Vaad Leumi will accordingly continue their partici- 
pation inthe Zionist Executive as members possessed of rights. 
| A permanent commission of eight was appointed to seek to obtain 
work for the unemployed. 

It was agreed that the Vaad Lsumi and the Zionist Executive should 
appoint a joint commission to settle conflicts arising between employers 


The City of David. 
SITE OF MILLO DISCOVERED. 


In a report published in the Daily Telegraph last Monday, Professor 
R. A. 5, Macalister showed that the excavations which he has been con- 
ducting on the hill to the south of the ‘ Temple Area” in Jerusalem have 
almost certainly laid bare the foundations of the ancient Millo, referred 
to.in the Books of Samuel and of Kings. | : 

Traces of the Jebusite wall have beon found and of the breach made 
in it by King David, as well as of the Millo, which appears to have been 
an ornamental portico, added by King Solomon, and of the subsequent 
defensive works hurriedly erected by King Hezekiah in anticipaticn of 


In consequence of the danger that these historic remains might be © 
broken up and sold by the native proprietors, Professor Macalister has 
caused his pits and trenches to be filledin again after carefully measuring 
and photographing the discoveries. 


Palestine Trade. 
GREAT BRITAIN HEADS LISTS OF IMPORTS. 
The total value of goods imported into Palestine during the third 


the corresponding period of last year. Imports from Great Britain are 


the largest, amounting to £237,567. Exports were valued at £411,552 ag | 


compared with £389,894 for the same quarter of 1922. 


— 


APPOINTMENT 


REVILLE. 
WINTER SALE 
MODELS 


GREAT 


MONDAY NEXT 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS 


at 15, HANOVER SQUARE,W.} 
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Nations. 
‘many J ewish bodies were prepared to co-operate with them. 


accompanied by a staff of some forty people, 


‘thousand, and so on. 


Administration. 
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Jewish National Fund. 
-- 
RISE IN RECEIPTS. 


The rise in the receipts of the Jewish National Fund, which began 
with the transfer of the Head Office to Jerusalem; has continued during 
the summer months. Receipts for the nine months from January to the 


_ end of September amounted to £108,700, including payments by the 


Keren Hayesod to the extent of £16,305. The Jewish National Fund's 


 @wn collections thus amount to £92,395, showing a marked increase over 


the collections for the same period of last year, which totalled only 
£64,217. The total collected by the Fund from its inception to the end of 
September of this year is £1,068,500, of which Keren Hayesod payments 
amount to £19,305. 3 


The Agudath Israel. 


| 
PALESTINE ACTIVITIES. 


The Admu’r of Ger is expected to arrive shortly in Palestine. He is 
each of whom has a 
specific task in the Agudah work for Eretz Yisrael. Prominent indus- 
trialists of Lodz and Warsaw, agricultural, educational, and financial 


experts, all are participating in the journey to Palestine. In Bnai Berak, 


the old home of Rabbi Akiba, the Agudah has purchased a large stretch 


of land ‘where the model colony Bayith Venachlo is to beerected. The 
Binyan Haaretz Ltd., has recentiy imported a large quantity of raw 
materials for its mills in Jaffa which are under the control of Mr, Bialer, 
of Lodz. 


THE Netzach Israel School at Petach Tikvah, which has a roll of over 
four hundred pupils, is still under the control of the Mizrachi Organisation. 
There is no foundation for the report that the “ Agudath Israel ” has taken 
over the administration of this school. 


Dr. Weizmann in America. 
ADDRESS TO AMERICAN ZIONISTS. 
At a pnblic reception in his honour given at the Hotel Astor, New 


‘York, on the 10th inst. (and which has already been briefly reported in 


the Jewish Chronicle), Dr. Weizmann said that the Jewish people was 


acting as Europe’s shock-absorber. For such a catastrophic situation 


there was no effective general remedy that could work completely and 


without loss of time, and even the most optimistic view in regard to — 


Palestine did not envisage the movement of such large masses as 
effectively to relieve the pressure. Neyertheless, Palestine could become 
capable in the near future of absorbing considerable numbers of refugees. 
Palestine shone as a beacon of hope to our despairing people. An increase 
in effort on behalf of the Jewish National Home would mean a more than 
proportionate increase in the numbers they could save. In Palestine the 


immigrant Jews were building up a complete economic unit. The capacity 


of Palestine to absorb large numbers of our people was much greater than 


appeared on the surface. Many of its resources and possibilities had as — 


yet been scarcely touched. If they were to bring one hundred thousand 
new immigrants into the country and find avenues of employment for 
them, they could automatically find a place for a second hundred 
it was not a question of space, but of capital. 

They had faith in the Mandate, but that did not mean that they were 
satisfied with all the British decisions and with every action of the 
They had registered their views in a resolution at the 

last Zionist Congress; but the National Home could not be built b 
resolutions. 
plished during the last three years. Gradually the more moderate 
elements among the Arabs were becoming convinced that the presence 


of the Jews in Palestine was of benefit tothe country. The Zionists had | 
not demanded a National Home for thenwelves, but for the Jewish 


people, and they were willing to share the rights with all sections of the 
people. No group had now the right tostand aloof. Asa peopie the Jews 
were a party to a contract with the Mandatory Power and the League of 

The Jewish Agency musttruly representall Jewry. In Europe 
The Jews 
of Britain, Italy, Holland, and other countries were ready to work with 
them wholeheartedly. Sir Alfred Mond and Professor Einstein had 


- @xpressed their willingness to join the Agency. But the most important 


- 


part must be assumed by the Jews of the United States. Let them meet 


worthily the great obligation that history had imposed on them. as 


Dr. Soloveitchik Resigns from Zionist Executive. 


MR. L. J. STEIN AND THE cARAB AGENCY RESOLUTIONS. 


Dr. M. Soloveitchik has resigned from the Zionist Executive. It is 


- anderstood that he handed his resignation to Dr. Weizmann prior to the | 


Dr. Weizmann proceeded to describe what had been accom- . 


- would be opened as soon as the necessary funds had been collected. 


r’ rture for the United States about a month ago, but at the 
are ni ot his colleagues postponed the formal act of leaving the Execu- 
tive until the return to London of Mr, Sokolow. He has not, however, 
been participating in the meetings of the Executive. 

Dr. Soloveitchik decided to resiga in consequence of his failure to 
obtain the dismissal of Mr. L. J. Stein, Political Secretary of the Organisa- 
tion, whom he accuses of “ sabotage” ia respect to the resolutions on the 
proposed Arab Agency, adopted at the last meeting of the Aotions 
Committee. 


Zionism in Antwerp. 
JEWISH NATIONAL FUND BAZAAR. | 
[From our Correspondent, } ANTWERP. 


An exhibition and bazaar in aid of the Jewish National Fund have 
been held in Antwerp, in the two halls of the Cercle Artistique. Organised 
by the local Zionist Organisations of the city, the function lasted six 
days, and proved a great success. Mr. Max Gretuzner, President of the 
local Jewish National Fund Gommission, opened the proceedings, and 
Rabbi Amiel delivered an address. The exhibitsin the art section 
included the etchings of Budko, works by Hermann Struck, including the 
head of Einstein, sigaed by the scientist, forcible and characteristic dry- 
points by Glicenstein, and some beautiful miniature bronzes by F. J. 
Kormis, A Palestine evening was organised by the “Bar Kochba,” an 
organisation of boy and girl scouts. On the closing night a gymnastic 


- display was given by the Jewish Sports Ciub, “ Maccabi.” 


Daring the week, the Agudath Zion celebrated its twenty-fifth 


anniversary. 


Jewish National Activities. 
‘EAST LONDON. 


The annual meeting of the Zion Association was held last weex, 
Mr. H. Hooberman, Chairman of the Association, who presided, gave a 
review of the activities of the Society, and pointed out that over £2,000 
had been collected for the Xeren Hayesod, and £590 for the Jewish National 
Fund. In all, £3,958 had been collected for various Zionist fands. The 
deficiency had been reduced from £346 to £110. Two members of the 
Association had been elected delegates to the World Zionist Congress. 
Mr. I. Passoff, Treasurer, presented the balance-sheet, which, together | 
with the President’s report, was adopted. The following were elected : 
The Rev. J. K. Geldbloom, Hon. President; Messrs. H. Hooberman, 
Chairman; J. Goldenfeld and A. Marks, Vice-Chairmen; I. Passoff, 
Treasurer ; 8. Offenheim, 8. Broatmacher and J. Lief, Auditors; the Rev. 
G. Boyars, Hon. Secretary ; anda Committee of twenty-six. A reception 
followed, at which Mr. A. Marks was presented with a Jewish National 
Fand Diploma for fifty trees, in recognition of bis services as Chairman of 
the East London Jewish National Fund Commission for ten years. 

The Young Zionist League and the Young Judeans have made 


_ presentations to Mr. Mark Cohen on the occasion of his departure for 


| WEST LONDON. : 
The Zionist Association is to hold a ball at the Princes Galleries on 
Thursday, March 20th, in aid of the Propaganda Fund of the Jewish 
National Fund. The following have been appointed tothe Entertainment 
Committee: Mr. E. M. Daltroff, Chairman; Mrs. J. Joseph, Vice-Chair- 
man; Messrs. Leopold Schen, Treasurer; Adolph Rapaport, General 
Secretary; Leopold Blind, Organising Secretary; the Misses E. Berman — 
and H. F. Cannon, Joint Assistant Secretaries. 
- Under the auspices of the Women’s Zionist Society, a meeting 
was held at 2, Orme Court, the residence of Mr. Herbert D. Cohen. 
Mrs. H. Irwell gave an address on the activities of the Women’s Inter- 
national Zionist Organisation in Palestine, and referred to the proposed 
establishment of an Agricultural Farm School for Girls at Nahalal, which 


In 
response to her appeal, the sum of £153 was contributed: 


GLASGOW. 


Mr. Morris Myer was the principal speaker at a public meeting held 
under the auspices of the Central Zionist Organisation last week. In 
the evening, Mr. Myer addressed a special conference of all Zionist 
organisations and Maccabean Beacons. A resolution was carried pledging 
support of the English Zionist Federation in its Zionist activities generally 
and of the Keren Hayesod in particular. : a 


STOCKTON. 


Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches, M.A., lectured to the Zionist and Social 


Society on “The Alternatives to Zionism” iast Sunday. Mr. J. Franks 


j 


Telephones: LONDON WALL 2357-8-9. 
Telegraphic Address : “ FINKLESBRO, STOCK, LONDON.” 


NKLESTONE BROS. 

MERCHANT BANKERS. 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Mail and Telegraphic. Remittances Made. 


CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


On Current Account Interest is allowed at 2% per annum on the minimum monthly balances. : 


| 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 


Banking Business of Every Description Transacted. ‘||: 
BILLS NEGOTIATED AND COLLECTED. 
Foreign Currencies Bought and Sold. (Spot as well as Forward Deliveries), : 


DRAFTS ISSUED. 


Credit and Commercial Credits Established. | 
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MANCHESTER. 


(From our Correspondent.} 


Warsaw Synagogue. 


At the annual meeting of the synagogue held recently with Mr, A. 


-Mannackman in the chair, the following were elected: Messrs. H. Cohen, 
President; H. Fisher, Vice-President; H. Himmerfield, Treasurer; E. 
Hirsh, Gabbai; J. Landes, 8. Casket, and M. Zatman, sen., Trustees: 


L, Miller, H, Landes, and M. Zatman, jun., Auditors; B. Landes, Secretary ; 
and a Committee of thirteen, 


Talmud Torah School. 


A number of overcoats, the gifts of Messrs. B. Weinberg and ‘H. 
Kindler, were distributed to the pupils last week by Mr. H. Levy. 


Thanks were accorded to the donors and, Mr. Levy by Mr. D. Fiacks, on 
behalf of the Executive. 


Board of Guardians. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held last week. Mr. 
Harold L. Behrens presided. A letter was téad from the Jewish United 
Benevolent Board of Birmingham with reference to the solution of the 
Casuals’ problem, and enclosing a questionnaire on the subject. It was 
resolved to support the suggestion of a Conference of all Jowish Boards of 


Guardians to discuss the matter. The question of the formation of a 


Finance Committee was considered. 


Young Israel Society. ee 

A general meeting of the branch was held in the Committee Room o 

the Great Synagogue last week. The following were elected: Rabbi Dr. 
B. Salomon, Hon. President; Mr. Lionel Boyars, Chairman; the Misses 
E. Dove and M. Freeman, Hon. Secretaries; Miss E. Boyars, Treasurer ; 
and a Committee of six. All communications respecting the Society 


should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Dove, 21, Bent Street, 
Cheetham. 


| Rumanian Benevolent : Society. 

Mr. J. Lagerman presided at the annual meeting of the Society. The 
report and balance-sheet were adopted. The following were elected: 
Messrs. J. Lagerman, President; A. Rosenfeld, Vice-President; M. Moss, 
Treasurer; and D. Stone, Secretary. Subscriptions and donations 


towards the funds of the Society will be thaukfally received at the offices, 
Maccabean Club, Broughton Lane. 


Jews’ Schools. 

A tea party and dance were given to ‘the senior members attending 
the Saturday evening “sociais” held at the Schools. Two hundred 
guests were present. The tea and refreshments were provided by 
Mesdames Blond and Franks. Mrs. Kalisch, Lady President, was 
present at the function. 

Thirty children cf the Jews’ School were the recipients, iast week, of 
a complete outfit of clothing and boots and money from the South Man- 
chester Jewish Ladies’ Dorcas Society, and other gifts from Mrs. Aronsberg. 


Appeals for Slobodka Yeshibah. 


: Rabbi M. M. Epsteia, Principal of the Slobodka Yeshibah, preached 
in the New Synagegus last Sabbath’ week and appealed for financial 
support for tho institution, which is in a precarious position. A meeting 
was held at the offices of the Shechita Board last week. Mr. I. Cansino, 
who presided, appealed for sup’ #:t for the Slobodka Yeshibah. Mr. L. 
Rubinstein was appointed Treasurer, and the Rev. N. Isaacs, Hon. 
Secretary. | 


. ' Through the generosity of the Manchester Evening News Children’s 
Fand, boots have been distributed to the Poor Jewish scholars of the 
Cheetham district. Mr. Morris Laski, one of the most active members 
of the Committee, personally collected close on £1,000, and it is out of 


respect for him, and the subscribers through him, that the Committee 


set aside £50 especially for Jewish children this winter. 


T we sets of Mishnayoth have been presented to the Higher Crumpsall © 
Synagogue by Mrs. Oppenheimer, in memory of ber son ; one set of Orach 


Chayim, in memory of ber parents ; and one set of 4in Yankov in memory 
of her husband. 

Under the auspices of the Social Circle, a concert was given last week 
in the South Manchester Synagogue Chambers. The following were the 
artists: The Misses N. Hitner, Aronsberg, and 8. Michaels, Mrs. M. Mason, 
and Mr. A. Goldstone. Thanks were accorded to the artists, on the 
motion of Mr. L. A. Pariser, seconded by Mr. I. W. Goldstone. 

Mr. 8. N. Brown, F.C.S., son of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Brown, of 64, 
Devonshire Street, Higher Broughton, has been appointed Gas Analyst to 
the Hyde Corporation, and also to the Urban District Council of Bredbury 
and Romiley. 

Dr. 8. Herbert, Miss Burman, and Messrs. D. Abrams, C. Lea, N. 
Marks, and Brickman have been elected on the Executive Committee of 
the Exchange Divisional Labour Party. — 


At the celebration of the marriage of Mies Hettie Hyman, daughter 


of Mr. I. Hyman, Vice-President of the New Synagogue, and Mrs. Hyman, 
to Mr, Joseph Cohen, a tea‘set was presented to the couple by the Rev. 
N. Isaacs, on behalf of the members, in recognition of the services 
rendered to the congregation by the father of the bride. A silver Kiddush 
cup was also presented by the members of the Central Synagogue. 


LEEDS. 


[From our Correspondent.] 


Psalms of David Synagogue. 
Mr. A. Suchall presided at the annual meeting of the con- 


gtegation, The report and balance-sheet, submitted by the Treasurer, 


were adopted. The following were elected: Messrs. A. Suchall, Presi- 
(Continued on next page. ) | 


— 
NOTE.—Insertion of news cannot be secured unless it 
is received promptly. Reports of Sunday functions 
should reach the office not later than by Tuesday 
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Shabbos! 
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You should usher in the Sabbath 


bride with wines that are 


_ guaranteed by the Association of 


Winegrowers of Palestine. Do 


‘not permit yourself to be misled 


by accepting other brands than 


those bearing our Trade Mark 


STEREO 


WHICH SHOULD BE SHOWN 


CLEARLY ON EVERY BOTTLE 


You are paying a compliment to 


the Sabbath celebration by having 
genuine wines from the Holy Land 
on your table. These wines, 
brandies and liqueurs are delicious 
in taste and perfect in quality. 
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English Review 


JANUARY 


Is. 
CONTAINS AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE 3 


ENGLAND AND THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF POLITICAL ZIONISM 

By HERBERT BENTWICH (‘Philo-Zionist.”) 
Other Contents Include : 


Is, 


a 


A HOUSE MASTER'S BELIEF Trelawny-Ross © 
A MEDICAL UTOPIA... | Frank Layton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
THE WICKEDNESS OF WANG-HI (Story) Bennett 
& is A NIGHT WITH AN ARAB FARMER 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EMILE COUE we Dr. Axel Emil Gibson 
MIGRATION OF THE GROUP NOMINATION 
PRINCIPLE dos eee ese one eve ewe - Sit Arthur Yapp 
EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN) we we Mackenzie 
POETRY ore see eee Eileen M, Albrecht—Mary Webb 
HER HEAVENLY REST (Story) eee tee ere tee eee Alan Sullivan 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PICTURES. ose tse Bertram Clayton 
JAZZOMANIA AND DEVIL DANCES Wrootham 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND TAXATION Barrister-at-Law 
gc PILLORY--THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK VERSUS FRANCE 
BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE 
4, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
 |E. GREY & Co 
Boe The Largest Preserved Provision 
pay Merchants in the United Kingdom. | 
: (Under the supervision ‘of Rabbi J. J. Unterman, Rabbi of Liverpool and Head 
of the Ecclesiastical Authorities). 
a CONCENTRATED SOUFS OF ALL KINDS 
+ Tomato Soup... 
Chicken & Vermicelli, &c. ,, 
FOR HOME AND EXPORT. 
t i Each 3-gall. tin will serve 16-20 portions. Ready for tabl 
1: oa Enquiries solicited from Wholesale, Fereign and Retail Houses. 
Tower Buildings, Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WHARNCLIFFE ROOMS 
HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL, Marylebone Rd., N.W.1 


CHOICEST ACCOMMODATION IN LOXDON FOR 


Banquets, Balls, Dances, Private Dinners, 
Wedding Receptions 


AND ALL SIMILAR FUNCTIONS FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
Terms and Specimen Menus from the Manager. 


EXCLUSIVE KASHER KItICHEN approved by the Chief Rabbi 
UNDER THE SPECIAL SUPERVISION OF THE BETH Dun. 
Telegrams : “ Centellare, London,” Telephone : 7340 Paddingto,, 


PHONE 
HAMPSTEAD 


1065 iZ2tines) 
63085 


4 
— 


For Juxurious car --the 
acme of comtort—-with smart, 
courteous chautieur, for social 
functions, theatres or busi- 
ness runs, Low tariff. 


VICTORY GARAGE 


| 4.16, Eton Stables, Eton Avenue, N.W.3 
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LEEDS — Continued from previous page. 


dent: B. Levi, Vice-President; L. Goodman, Treasurer; L. Baker, B. 
Goldberg, 8S. Harris, Auditors ; H. Grosaman, B. Wineberg, H. Zermansky, 
H. Harris, P. Cooper, P. Castle, D. Goldberg, B. Burges, A. Pinski, A, 
Pearlman, and A. Ratner, Committee. 


The Yeshibah. | 

A special meeting was held at the Yeshibah. Mr. 8. Miller, who 
presided, emphasised the critical financial position of the institution, 
He appealed to the community for increased support. Mesars. C. 
Rosenberg, 8. Adler, and 8S. Kaidan took part ina discussion. Among the 
various points emphasised it was urged that the lack of workers on behalf 
of the institution was mainly responsible for the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. The following were elected: Messrs. C. Rosenberg, 
Chairman: 8. Miller and 8, Kaidan, Vice-Chairmen ; M, Rabinovitch, 
Treasurer ; and a Committee. 


Talmud Torah. 
The annual dance in aid of the funds was held at the Scala Rooms: — 

It is anticipated that a substantial sum will be realised. 

Kasher Kitchen. 

The annual meeting was held at the Jewish Institute last week. 
. Mr, Joe Cohen, who ‘presided, commented upon the good work that the 
organisation was doing by providing kasher meals for the inmates at the 
various hospitals and institutions. During the year the total dinners 
supplied numbered 7,328. .The income amounted to £1,026, and the 
expenditure to £991. The following were elected: Messrs. J. Cohen, 
Hon. President; J. Shepler, Chairman; B. Rosencranz, 8. Hyman, and 
§. Richman, Vice-Chairmen; §. Brackup, Treasurer; 8. Hyman, M.. 


o Sugare, and W. Dressler, Hon. Auditors ; and a Committee of sixteen. 


“ Boots for the Bairns Fund.” 


In view of the great distress prevailing among the working classes in 
the city, it is pleasing to note that in the lists of donations which have 
recently a in the local press the highest individual sum subscribed 
is £50 from “ A member of the Jewish Community”; a similar sum con- 
tributed by a Jewish firm, Mesars. M. Burton,’ Ltd., is the largest among 
all the contributing firms in the city. | 


Arson Charge. | 
Morris. Berkovitz, aged 43, a wholesale draper, of Ramsden Terrace, 
- Was committed for trial at-the Assizes last week on a charge of arson in 
connection with his business premises at 146, North Street. TheSuperin- 
- tendent of the fire brigade found on the ground floor and on the staircase 
a trail of calico saturated with what appeared to be paraffin. On being 
questioned the defendant said that he knew nothing about the matter. In 
December of last year he took out a fire insurance policy for the stock-in-— 
trade of the premises for £4,000. 


LIVERPOOL. 


> 
[From our Correspondent. | 


Shechita Board's Grants to Charities. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Shechiia Board held 
last week, with Mr. David Biack, the President, in the chair, it was 
resolved that the surplus funds available for distribution among the local 
Jewish charities be allocated as follows : : 

Jewish Board of Guardians, £270; Talmud Torah, £70; Veshibah, £50; 
Somech Noflim Society, £50; Techem Aneyim Society, £50; Ladies’ Bikur 
Cholim Society, £36; Hebrew Provident Society, £25; Transmigrants’ Aid 

Committee, £10 10s.; Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Tastitution, £10 10s.; Jewish 
Temporary Shelter, £10 10:.; Hebrew Children’s Soup Fund, £5 5s.; “ Florilda”’ 
Sewing Guild, £5 5s. : 

The Board has already made.a grant of £100 to the Charity Funerals 

Board, making the total amount distributed £493. | | 


The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils attending the evening 
classes was held last week. Mr. M. Mott-Cowan, President of the 
Association of Old Boys, addressed the children and distributed the 
prizes. The Rev. 8. Frampton, B.A., moved a voteof thanks to the Chair- 
man and to the teaching staff, which was acknowledged by Mr. 8. I. Levy, 
Principal of the Classes. The Classes provide a full Hebrew Course for 
_ children who are unable to attend the Hebrew Day School, special 
provision being made for Barmitzvah boys. | 
Under the joint auspices of the Old Boys’ and Old Girls’ Association 
of the Hebrew Schools, a lecture on“ Humorous and other Incidents 
of Institution Life,” was delivered by Mr. M. Kaye, Headriaster 
of the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, Norwood. The thanks of the 
Association were accorded to the lecturer by Mr. B. L. Myer, Miss B. 
Ginsburg, the Rev. 8S. Frampton, B.A., Mr. A. M. Jackson, and Mr. P, 
Eitinger. Mr. M.. Mott-Cowan presided. | 
Mr. D. Gabrielsen, for many years a member of the Board of 
_ Management and Treasurer, has presented indoor and outdoor games fom 


the use of the scholars. | 
CARDIFF, 


[From our Correspondent.] 


Windsor Place Ladies’ Guild. 

As a resu't of a function recent 

Bread Society, over £21 have 
President of the society. 


y held by the Guild in aid of the Jewish 
been handed to Mrs. Michael Cohen, the 


GLASGOW. 
{From our Correspondent.} 


Educational Clab for Girls. | 
A dance in aid of the funds of the organisation will | 
“Grosvenor,” Gordon Street, on Thursday next. BBall 


obtained from Mrs. J. Levine, 432, Sauchiehall Stre 
46, Kersland Street, or from members of the R. Hymans, 


Untversity Jewish Society. 


Next Thursday, at seven o’clock, Mr. Israel Levi : 
an address to the Society on Bev me HA 


Union, Glasgow University, 


+» will 
“Judaism and Modern Science,” gn 
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SHEFFIELD. 
[From our 
Board of Guardians. 


The annual ball will be neld in the Catlers’ Hall on Thursday, the 
17th January, and will be attended by the Lord Mayor and Lady 


Talmud Torah and Hebrew Schools. 

A general meeting was held last Sunday. Rabbi B. I. Cohen, B.A., 
presided. On the motion of the Treasurer, Mr. M. Newman, seconded and 
supported by the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. L. Levison and L. Abrahams, 
it was unanimously agreed to recommend that at 93, Brunswick Street, a 
two-storey building be erected for the purpose of supplying the social 
needs of Jewish boys and girls, and of the communtty generally. 

It was also arranged to convene a meeting at an early date of repre- 
sentatives of all local Jewish organisations with a view to enlisting their 


support. 


| Jewish Students’ Association. 

“A musical evening was held by the Association last week. The 
| 3g peo were the artists: Mise L. Cohen, Messrs, H. Cross, 8. Harbour, 
. Jones, W. Shevloff, I. Silverman and .W. Swinburne. 


ABERDEEN. - 


| Ata special meeting of the Hebrew Congregation held. last week, 
with Mr. D. Franklin in the chair, for the purpose of considering a com- 
munication received from Mr. VY. Luxenburg, the representative of the 


them. It was also resolved to exprees to Mr. tanmnbas the thanks of 
the Congregation for his services. 


BELFAST. 
At the annual meeting of the congregation held in thu Jaffa 
Schools, the following were elected.» Messrs. J. toss, President: Marx 


E. Miller, Vice-President ; H. Fox, Ex Vice-President: S. Freeman, 


. Jun,, Tressurer; W. I. Aronstam, Hon. Secretary ; J. Hammill, A. 
_ Coppell, H. Solomon, M. Ratenberg, H. Brown, J. Berwitz, H. Mortis, | 


I, Samuels, B. Hurwitz, and A. Smith, Committee. 


DERBY. 


Prizes were distributed last week by Mrs. H. Friesner to the following © 


pupils of the Synagogue Classes: Cyril Levy, Barnett Vidofski, Ronald 


President, Mr. H. Levy, to Mr. H. Friesner, in appreciation of his services 


. Opened by the President, Mr. L. King, who was presented with a gold key. - 


the Jewish young mon and women of the town, has opened its new clab- 


Giners, and Abraham Bressloff. A silver cup has been presented by the — 


to the congregation. . i 
The Maccabean Institute, which caters for the social requirements of 


room. The room, which is in a building attached to the synagogue, waa 


HARROGATE. 
> 


Last week at a meeting of the Jewish Literary and Social Untona 
debate on the “Cinema v. Stage,” was opened respectively by Mc. Lb, 
Bodiender and Miss R. Simans. The Rev. E. Kahan, L.A. presided. 
Messrs. H. Brooks, J. W. Myers; N. Cohen, L. Rose, D. Lyttleton, J. EB. 


Congregation at the Deputies of British Jews, who had tendered his 
resignation on that body, i¢ was resolved to request Mr. Luxenburg to 
reconsider his decision to retire, and that he should continue to represent 


Myers, H. M. Simans, S. Frais, M. Simans, and Miss Richmond partici 
pated in the discussion. 
Continued on next page. 
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LEICESTER. 
| Last week the annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of Minerva 
-» @ollege was held, Councillor A. Howitt, of Richmond, presided and 
addressed the children on “Character.” The Headmistress, after extending 
 @ welcome to the visitors, said that the school had been presented with a 
’ gilver cap by Mr. and Mrs. Lesser, of L. don, to be held by the girl who 
stood the highest in ideals and general conscientiousness. She expressed 
her thanks to the donors who were present. In referring to the work of 
‘the school she said that the number of boarders throughout the year was 
92, and there was a good bill of health. In the local Cambridge 
examination. there was one distinction in French, and in the 
Oollege of Preceptors five distinctions in French and one in German, 
Five passed in pianoforte-playing, and one in violin, the examin- 
ations held by the Associated Board ‘of the Royal Academy 
e and Royal College of Masic. Some of the parents and others believed 
hie that education ought to be rather hard. She did not agree with that view, 
aa por with those who were of the opinion that school work ought to be made 
| 80 easy that the pupil thought she was playing all the time. Even small 
L children, said the headmistress, were capable of being given something 
. that was dificult to do, and which helped them to begin their training in 
+ accuracy and thoroughness. Rita Reuben, an eX-pupil, had passed her 
final law examination, gained the LL.B. degrée at London University, 
and would be called to the Bar formally in January next. The following 
. were the prizewinners : 
Rosie Silvera, Zena Tanchan. Florrie Shashona, Sybil Hart, Barbira Burton, 
Effie Dulberg, Marjorie Shashoua, Poppy Feitelson, Regina Sykes, Joan Wolffe, 
Joan Ansell, Gertie Rosenberg, Pear! Lyons, Violet Pollecoff, Millicent Winston, 
Lily Jokelson, Rae Wolffe, Lily Shashoua, Maudie Lesser, Peggy Raeburn, 
Rosie Schechter, and Rache! Sykes. 
‘Daring the evening the pupils rendered musical items, which, with 
dancing and recitations, were much appreciated. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL. 


ES At the annual meeting held at the Synagogue Chambers last 
7) week, the following were elected: Messrs. A. E. Roseman, President ; 
bis H. Schwartz, Treasurer ; Julius Prag, Hon. Secretary and Registrar ; 


and B. Hamilton, Honorary Solicitor. It was resoived that 4 
testimonial be given to the retiring officers, Messrs. H. Hamilton, Mr. 
BE. A. Roseman, and Mrs. J. C. Freedman, the widow of the late Secretary, 


for their arluous work in connection with the reconstruction and 
renovation of the Synagogue. 


NEWCASTLE, 
| Under the auspices. of the Jewish Literary Society, a concert was 
given last week at the County Hotel. The following were the artists: — 


| of 53, Cazenove Road, N.16 — 
Begs to announce that he has opened at .’ 


16, STAMFORD HILL, N.16 
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Estate, Insurance, Railways, Steamship 
and Theatre Ticket Office. —— 


Estates Managed. All Classes of Insurances effected by Leading 
Companies. Tickets issued to and from all parts of the World. 


RAILWAY TICKETS ISSUED & TICKETS FOR ALL THEATRES. | 


ih @ FOREIGN MONEY EXCHANGE. 


| Telephone - - DALSTON 616 


NOTICE. 


WHOLESALERS and RETAILERS. a 


* 


ake note that I have the 
Passover (Patent) Plate 


to offer you. - 


A very good, profitable 
and easopable articie as 
iba you can see by the photo. 
iG ae Agents are still required for 
FURTHER PARTICULARS, ‘APPLY TO:— 
BARDIGER, 180, Brick Lane, Bethnal Green, E.2 


Televhone: BISHOPSGATE 2063. 
* 4») Agent for LEEDS : J. TEPPER, 7, Cannon Street (off Regent St.) 


‘| To China and Glass Warehousemen | 


ordinary house even if it forms one 
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P. Cohen, E. Niman, J. Simpson, M. Pillar, and O, Lamont 
Mendle, Wilson, Joseph Gotlieb; J . Gilbert, 5. Shinebourne. 
and Jack Gotlieb. Mr. F.C. Mebew will give @ lantern lecture to the 
Society on Sunday, January 13th. 


PLYMOUTH. 
At the annual meeting of the Congregation, the following were elected : 
Alderman Myer Fredman, J.P,, President; Messrs. Joseph Sanger, 


Treasurer; Jack Sanger, Hon, Secretary; Myer Roseman and L. Robins, 
Auditors. | 


SOUTHEND. 


A Jewish Boys’ Scozt Troop is being organised. All those wishing to 
join are requested to communicate with the Rev. A. Plaskow, Synagogue 
Chambers, Alexandra Road. | 

A Charity Ball will be held at the Palace Hotel, on Wednesday, 
January 9th, under the auspices of the Jewish Aid Society, for the benefit 
of the Victoria Hospital. | 

The sum of £20 was collected for a poor widow and her family ata 
ball held recently at the Masonic Hal}. The ball was arranged and con- 
ducted by Miss Krisch, Mrs. B. H. Cecil, and the Rev. A. Plaskow. : 


SUNDERLAND. 


A lecture was delivered to the members of the Jewish Social and 
Literary Club last week by Mr. Walter Raine, M.P., on the subject, “ An 


Evening with the Poets.” Mr. Lionel Woolfe presided. Thanks were 


accorded to the lecturer on the motion of Mr. N. Muscat, B.A., seconded 
by Mr. D. Cohen. oe 


Proviticial News Items. 
THE following gifts have been presented to the Stockton Synagague : 


_ Asilver breastplate, by Mrs. F. Hyams, in memory of her father; and 


a mantle by Miss Pinto, in momory of her parents. 


A seT of silver bells has been présented to the South Shield congrega- 
tion by Mrs. Hannah Pearlman, in memory of her husband. : 


THE annual bill of the Birmingham Social and Dramatic Club will be 
held on Monday, January 14th, at the Vestry Hall, Islington Row. 


_ Impediments to Marriage. 
A Growing Difficulty. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


_§3R,—There is an important problem which should occupy ‘the 
attention of all who give a thought to the well-being of the Jewish Com- 


munity. It is the problem of the army of the unmarried which is 


increasing from day today. Among the working classes the position is" 
not so serious, because, generally speaking, the youths and girls axe 
constantly thrown in each other's company, and, sooner or later, every | 
Jack finds his Jill. As most couples are satisfied with small begin-. 
nings, they soon settle down to their little homes. But among the 


middle classes the case is much different. The free and easy intimacy 


which obtains among the working classes is absent. Then, 
the standard of life has been so raised, that young men fear 
to umdertake the task of establishing a home in a manner 
which will satisfy the demands of the yotng ladies accustomed 
to the luxury of their parents’ home. The difficulty of obtaining 
houses is not so great as before, and here again, certain high notions 
as to select locality and superior architecture are arrived at,’ 
which are bsyond the resources available. The resultisthat the number 
of marriages among the middle-class is on the decrease, and the army of | 


the unmarried is growing, constituting a menace to the moral stability 
and general welfare of Anglo-Jewry. ; 


The blame lies primarily with the girls, who ask for a higher 
standard of a home and upkeep than most of the young men are able to 
provide for in these days. This naturally compels the young men to 
expect a dowry commensurate with the needs they are reqtired to 


provide. Says the father: “It I. give so much and so much, I 


expect my daughter to be maintained in such and such a style.” 
Thinks the young man to himself: “If such and such a style of home is 

expected of me, then I must take so much and so much.” Thus the 

matter works in a kind of vicious circle, and no progress is made, The 

young maidens begin to lose the freshness and sweetness of youth: the 
young men grow older and gradually drift into a confirmed state of 
bachelorhood. Many of the young men who live with their parents — 
generally differ from the latter in their opinions and outlook, and are: 
constantly chafing under restrictions which an older generation cannot 
refrain from imposing—causing discontent and unhappiness to both 
parent and offspring. Such young men would feel happier if they 
married and settled in their own home, which they. would develop in 
their own way; and one may trust the inherent goodness -and sense of 
our young men to do go in the right direction. os : | 

The remedy for the undesirable state of things must 

about by a different estimate of what constitutes a home. We must 

abandon the inflated ideas of living, created by the brief boom period, — 
with their high-priced suburban villas, costly furniture, staffa of maids, 
and expensive luxuries. Happiness is not confined to the ornamental 
villa, nor are home comforts produced exclusively by elaborate furniture. 
Given a state of mutual affection, a happy home can be set up in an 


of a block, and cosy comfort 
obtained from simple and inexpensive furnishings. oe ee 


Let the girls not be so exacting in their expectations Let the 
‘ on 
men cease to take so high an catimate of themselves. Let young Saeie 
be satisfied to begin life on a modest seale, Then shall we have a com- 


munity sound in its moral tone, and strong iniits many- happy Jewish 


homes. 
Obediently yours, 


be brought 
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Educational Successes. 
HONOURS AND DISTINCTIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSIT?.—The following recommendations to 
entrance scholarships have been made: Gonville and Calis College, I. 
Brodetsky, Central Foundation School; Christ’s College, R. A. Dutch, St. 

lave’s Grammar School; Emmanuel College, D. E. Eichhoiz, Paul's 
chool ; Trinity College, J. D. Solomon, Felsted School ; Trinity Hall, 0. G. 
_ Lyons, Aske’s School; Corpus Christi, A. Tiskowsky, East London 
College ; King's College, R. F. Kabn, St, Paul’s School. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY.—Montague Maizels, B.S., Guy’s Hospital, and 
Sybil Grace Mocatta, B.S. (University Medal), have passed the December 
M.D,, Examination, the first named in Medicine and the latter in 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women. Bernard Frank Pool, LL.B., private 
Study ; Stanley Joseph Poole, London School of Economics and Political 
Science; and Harold Joseph Prechner, Hackney Downs School, have 
passed the Intermediate Examination in Economice. 


_ ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS.— J. Mintzman, King’s College, has 
passed the Primary Examination for the Fellowship of the College. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY.—Henry Isaacson, B:A.,T.C.D., Pb.C., M.P.S.I., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Isaacson, 13, St. Kevin's Road, has passed 
the Final Medical examination for the degrees of M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 
(honours) and has gained the special diploma of L.M. (Coombe Hospital, 
Dublin). Dr. Isaacson has also been awarded the Fairchild Prize for 
Ireland (1917), the Pharmaceutical Society’s Silver Medal for highest 
marks at the Final examination, first prize School of Materia Medica and 
Botany for Ireland, the Kirg’s Professors prize for Therapeutics and 
Materia Medica, Trinity College, and honour certificates in Anatomy and. 
Experimental Physiology Mr. Louis Harris, son of Mr. and Mrs. H.. 
Harris, of 22, Longwood Avenue, 8.C.R., Dublin, has passed the final 
examination in medicineand surgery held at Trinity College, for the degrees 
(of M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. Dr. L,. Harris also‘ obtained first place in the 


examination for senior students at the Meath Hospital and County Dublin 
. Infirmary in medicine and surgery. 


_ LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY.—The following successes are announced: 
M.B., and Ch.B. with Honours: Class U., B. Ordman (with Distinction 
in Surgery), Ordinary Degree M.B., and Ch.B. Final Examina-tion: 
Part IlI., I. Casdan, M. Cohen, and S. ©. Goldstone; Part II, D. 
Cohen, Rebecca Katz, B. Krikler; Part I., W. Emdin, I. Gordon, A. J. 
Goss, 5. M. Katz, B. Krikler, L. J. A. Loewenthal, Miriam Roskin (with 


Distinction in Pathology); Second Examination: Part B.,:;E. I. Bieber, 
B. H, Brickman, and J. Katz. 


_ BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY.—-Mr. M. Cohen, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., eldest 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. 8. Cohen, of Stockton-on-Tees, has passed the 
final examination for the degrees of M.B., Ch.B. f 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS.—-The following were successful at the recent 
Medical Examinations: Final M.B., Ch.B., Part I., J. Cohen, R. Cohen, 
_ &. Leviten, M. Masser, 8. Nagley, M. Rabinovitch, D. Zimmerman ; Part 

A. Franklin, I. Kavolman ; Part graduating with degree of M.B., 
Ch.B., D. Braham, J. Fréeman ; Second M.B., Ch.B., Part I., I. D. Black, 
J. EK. Erdeim, W. Hyman, A. Katz, N. Newman; Part II., M. Abrahams, 
J. Caplan, L. Godlove, L. I. Hardy, M. Hurwitz, A. M. Korn, W. Levi, 
J. Liberman, M. Pearlman, Max Pearlman, J. Phillips; Degree of B.&c., 
with Honours in Physiology: Class Berenblum ; Class III., 8. 
Silverman ; Final L.D.8., PartIl.,J. Gordon. Mr. Berenblum, mentioned 
_ @bove, was Hon. Secretary for two years, of the Leeds University 
- Students’ Association, and is now Hon. Secretary of the Leeds Student. 

Zionists’ Society. | 

SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY.—Mr. Carl Myers, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
_ §. Jd. Myers, of Rye Lodge, Nether Edge, has passed the final examina. 
tion for the degrees of M.B., Ch.B. Dr. Myers was President of the 
Jewish Stadents’ Association, of the University Medical Society, and of 
ea a Debating Society, as well as Editor of the University 

gazine. | 

GuAsGow.—At the recent Graduation ceremony, held at Edinburgh 
University, the degree of M.D., was conferred on Dr, Isaac Harry Lipetz, 
the title of his thesis being “Observations'onm modern methods of treat- 


ment of Diabetes Meilitas.” Dr. Lipetz was educated at George Watson's 


College, Edinburgh, where he had a brilliant career, gaining numerous 
acholarships and prizes. He was awarded Sir Thomas Fraser's first. 
.. pedal in Materia Medica, and first class Honours in Pathology, Senior 

- Medicine, Senior Surgery, Mental Diseases, Diseases of the Eye, and of 
the Skin. He is Medical Officer to numerous Jewish Friendly Societies, 
and Hon. Medical Officer to the Jewisn Convaisscont Home. 

THE West Riding Panel Practitioners Prize in Medicine was awarded 
to Myer Cohen, who obtained the M.B., Ch.B. degree, with second class 
Honours, inJune. Dr, Cohen was Presidentfor two years of the Leeds 
University Students’ Association. | | 

ARTHUR, younger son of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Levy, of Goldhawk Road, 
has gained a closed scholarship at the Merchant TaylorsjSchool, tenable 
for four years at St. Thomas's Hospital. 


Miss FrREDA KRAETTER, of 103, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 


has gained the diploma of Licentiate of the Guildhall School of Music, for 


Elocution. 

SADIE DE CASSERES, aged six years, daughter of Mr. and ‘Mrs. Arthur de 
Casseres, has passed the 
Violinists. 

KATHERINE, daughter of the Rev. B. N. Michelson, and Doris, daughter of 
Mr. August Kahn, bave been bracketed for the Senior Trust Scholarship the 
blue ribbon of the South Hampstead High School. 
 ‘-Reva BaRnett, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barnett, of Taymonuth 
House, 201, Amhurst Road, West Hackney, has gained a silver medal at the 
London Academy of Music. She passed the examination with honours, 
| Resecca, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Greenberg, of 56, Park Lane, Live l, 
has passed with first claes janior honours the examination for pianoforte of the 
International College of Music. 3 

A? the recent exam/'nation of the Incorporated London Academy of Music, 
Gladys Michaelson, aged 16, was awarded the silver medal and diploma for 
-elocution. She is a pupil of Miss Flossie Freedman, Gold Medailist, 1.L.A.M., 

i SYLVIA McLEAN, of Trinidad, has been awarded the bronze medal. for 
innoforte and harmony at the reayy. ePEY London Academy of Musie. She 

ts a pupil of Miss Flossie Freedman, Gold Medallist, 76, West End Lane, N.W.6, 

and 28, Baker Street, W.1. | 

Luor Durr, aged 11, won in open competition the bronze medal! and certifi. 
cate for elocution, at the ort London Festival. She isa pupil of Miss Flossie 
Freedman, 23, Baker Street, W.1. 

INA ROSENHEAD, of 56, Watery Street, Sheffield, has passed the pianoforte 
of Board of the Royal Academy of 

usic and the Royal College of Music. 

At the recent examinations in pianoforte, held by the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music, the follow- 
ing were successful :—Beatrice Berck (Elementary). London College: Helen 
Lush (Primary), Norab atopy * and Dorah Israelovitch First Class (Inter- 
mediate), All are the pupils of Miss Fay Jacobs, 207, Brick Lane, E.2. 


iementary Division examination of the College of © 


Music and Drama. 


HOLIDAY : ATTRACTIONS. 


* Dick Whittington."—The pantomime at the Palladium, first shown 4 
to the public last Monday, has all the ingredients fora very successful — 


show, but apparently something is lacking in the mixture. 
tion is iavisi, aid thers are several really artistic scenic effects ; and with: 


The produe 


a cast headed by the Misses Clarice Mayne, Nellie Wallace, and.Hilda ; 


Glyder, and Mr, Harry Weldon, a sparkling entertainment should have 


been assured. But there is a lack of originality about the pantomime, and, — 
furthermore, there is much in it that could not possibly appeal to children... 
Miss Wallace is, as always, extraordinarily funny, but it “ Dick Whitting- — 
ton ” is to appeal to the younger element, her “ patter” needs drastic use. 
Miss Hilda Glyder is a sprightly and accomplished — 
Mr. Fred Whittaker, 
A word 


of the blue pencil. 
comedienne, but she is wofally miscast as “ Alice.” 
as the “Cat,” scores an outstanding and well-merited success. 
of praise is undoubtedly..dae to “The Twelve Pantomites,” who aré 
charming and really talented children. | 


tion that disfigures so many so-called “children’s plays.” 


The play ia 
excellently acted, particularly on the part of Miss 


argaret Yarde, Mr. 


Miles Malieson, Miss Evadne Price, Mr. Stockwell Hawkins, Miss Rose ! 
It appears to have been slightly — 
under-rehearsed ; but only a little speeding'up is needed to make of "The — 


Hignell, and Mr. Charles Lascelleg. 


Rose and the Ring” an assured success. 


“Peter Pan.’’—“Peter Pan” made a welcome return to London at 
the Adelphi, on Thursday of last week, and was again rapturously. ~ 
received. The play, which has lost none of its appeal, in spite of the ~ 
fact, that, unlike its hero, if is beginning to “grow up,” is well acted, — 
particularly by Miss Lila Maravan, asa sweetly womanly Woendy, Mr. — 
Franklin Dyall as a particularly terrifying Captain Hook, and. of course, — 


Mr. George Elton as Smee. Miss Gladys Cooper is, as always, a charm- 
ing personality, but she is rather too sophisticated altogether to suggest 
that elfin touch characteristic of Barrie’s immortal creation. 


“The Windmill Man.’’—“The Windmill Man” 


ter. 


made a welcome — 


reappearance at the Victoria Paiace last Wednesday, and should continue — 


to delight the children for some time tocome. The play is charmingly — 


unsophisticated, and nothing in it fs “over the heads” of the juveniles ~ 


who so obviously enjoy the adventures of the naughty Prince and 
Princess, well impersonated by the Misses Ruby Hilary and Averil Haley — 
respectively. Mr. Oswaid Waller. in the title-rdle, is a tower of — 
strength and delivers his lines wit sonorous power. Miss Gilly — 
Fiewer, in the small part of a Fairy Messenger Boy, is very dainty 
and attractive. “The Windmill Man” would be further improved” 
by condensation and the removal of a certain amount of uonecessary 
repetition. It would also be better if its rather aggressive “moral propa- ~ 


ganda” were toned down alittle. Mr. Bert Coote again impersonates the a 7 


Mad Gardener, but has not yet succeeded in learning his words perfectly. | 
“ Almond Eye.”—Produced at the New Scala on Wednesday, “ Almond? 


_ Eye” is a good all-round entertainment, which needs only a little judicious a 


cutting to become an established success. Farren Soutar and Arthur Davies th 
are responsible for the. well-written book, and Frederick Rosse for the* 
very tuneful music. The play is adequately interpreted by a strong cast,\ 
including Miss Lilian Davies, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, Mr. Farren Soutar, and ~ 
Mr. Ivan Berlyp, who is most effective in a rather small part. The’ 
humour is in the capable hands of Mr. Thomas Pauncefort, whose song,’ 
“Nobody seems to want to love me now,” was warmly received, and © 
Miss Gracie Leigh, whose return to the stage in “ Almond Eye” should be ~ 
a happy augury for the success of the play. Miss Temple Bell, as the” 
premiere danseuse, created an impression. 

“Madame Pompadour.’’—“ Madame Pompadour,” which was seen — 
for the first time on Thursday of last week, bids fair to rival the success” 


of its predecessors at Daly’s. It does not, of course, make any pretence” 


to historical accuracy, but as a musical comedy of the approved “ George © 
Edwardes” pattern, it forms an excellent entertainment. Miss Evelyn 
Laye, in the title-14le, gives an excelient performance, and proves herself* 
an actress of exceptional talent. Other notable members of the cast are — 
Messrs. Derek Oldbam, Huntley Wright, and Bartram Wallis, as well as, 
Miss Maisie Bell, who, in consequence of the illness of Miss Kitty Attfleld, © 
took up a part at only a few hours’ notice. The staging and production © 
live up to the Daly’s tradition. ‘ 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ —Produced at the Lyric, 


mersmith, last Saturday, “The Merry Wives of Windsor” forms a very 


bright and seasonable attraction, which is played perhaps rather in the 
spirit of Dickens than in that of Shakespeare. The Falstaff of Mr. Roy 


yford, for instance, is just a jolly old fellow; whereas it is difiiculs to 


Continued on next page.) 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


(Corner of KINGSWAY, LONDON) 


BARMITZVAHS, DANCES, 
WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS. 


THE CELEBRATED KING'S HALL SUITE 


Consisting of the King’s Hall, Throne Room, aud the © 
Crown Room, together with Convenient Reception Kcoms. 


Twenty Luxuriously Equipped Large and Small Halls 


AN UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO THE | 


STRICTLY Ws DIETARY 


IN CONNECTION WITH ALL JEWISH FUNCTIONS, 
PROPRIETORS: HOLBORN & FRASCATI, LTO. 


Telegrams: ‘‘REGALLY, LONDON,’” 


| “The Rose and the Ring.” —Produced at Wyndham’s on Wednesday 
of last week, “The Rose andthe Ring,” very freely adapted by Harris — 

Deans from Thackeray’s story, achieves the difficult feat of pleasing both — 
the children for whom it is primarily intended and their “grown-up” — 
relatives, and is, on the whole, pleasantly free from the over-sophistica- 
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es MUSIC AND DRAMA.—Continued from previous page. _ THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

2 avoid seeing from the text that the poet meant him to be at least a bit of LDWYCH. Nightly, 8.15. Mats. Weds., Sats., 2.30. TONS OF MONEY. 
However, the Lyric production should do much to help in A Yvonne Arnaud, Tom Walls, Ralph Lynn, 

Le - the good work of popularising Shakespeare, and also has the virtue of Every afternoon till further notice. H.V. Neilson presents — 

ne: bringing back to the London stage that very talented actress, Miss Edith | res Bluebell in Fairyland.”” i 
te vans, whose impersonation of ‘Mistress Page is in itself well worth a Sane reione THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 
AMBASSADORS. 

Rutland Boughton’s “Bethlehem” made its Edna Best, J. H. Roberts. Evgs., 8.30, Mats., Fri, and Sat., 2.30, 
te eagerly anticipated appearance at the Regent last week, and proved @ | GH, Stratford. Pantomime. CINDERELLA, 
it. - @eeply impressive piece of work. The setting of the opera strikes the " ‘Twice Daily at 2 & 7.30. — Children half price, Saturday Nights excepted. 
fight note of and Davies Prices 1/- to 4/6. Box Office 10 to 10. ’Phone : Maryland 1150. 
ves an excellent performance as the n Mary, pported 
bers of a strong cast. Mr. Bou new wor ittle S. sat. 
. 38 long, but it is played throughout with a spirit of reverence, and, in view DRURY LANE. (Ger. 2588-9), Evenings at 8. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.15, 
ae of its theme, can hardly be criticised from the point of view of an GOOD LUCK. A Sporting Drema. Ellis Jeffreys, Edmund Gwenn, 

s : Nightly at 8.15. JOSE COLLINS in CATHERINE. 
The Olympia Circus.—For tthe fourth year in succession, Mr. GAIETY Nis 

Bertram Mills is running an International Gircus and Fun Fair at Holiday Mats., Dec. 28, 29, Jan., 1, 3 and 5 at 2.15. 

bi Olympia, Kensington. Addressing.a number of guests at & a GLOBE THEATRE. Evenings at 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat. 2.15. 

i prior to the opening of the circus, Mr. Mills declared that no more cruelty | W. Somerset Maugham's Sensational Play QUR BETTERS | 

as children. Particularly good are Ernest Donald Calthrop'’s Shakespearean Productions TWELFTH NIGHT. 

_. . §¢humann’s acts with horses in a potpourri and waltzing. Every Tues., Thurs. & Fri., at 2.30, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

ee The Crystal Palace.—An excellent programme is provided by the = RINCES. At 8, THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

tif Crystal Palace Management for the holidays. The chief attraction “6 & Mats., Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2:15. 7/6 to 1/- inclusive, Smoking. 

a bright = | REGENT King's Cross Mats. Wed. and Sal. 2.30 BETHLEHEM 

n devo e amusement of children in: arraD : SS, : 

: sere fair. Twice daily tit! Dec, 29 at 2,30 and 8.30, subsequently Nightly at 8,30. 

‘ALA. (M 6010). Twice daily2.30and8.  ALMOND-EYE, 

[In consequence of pressure on our space, notices of a number of vE 

holiday attractions have had to be held over to our next issue.) 

sed SHAFTESBURY. (Ger. 6660). THE RISING GENERATION. 

: | | A Jewish Play in Belgium. | re Twice Daily till Jan. 5, at 2.30 and 8,15. | | : 

: | [From our Correspondent.] ANTWERP. ST. JAMES’S. Evenings at 8.30, THE GREEN GODDESS. 

A play of great GEORGE ARLISS with Isobel Eisom. Mats., Wed. and Sai., 2.30. 

‘ ‘abricius, the famous Dutch dramatist, has been produ at the . MARTIN'S. “THE cs | R.”’ 
Flemish Theatre here. It deals with the legend of ritual murder, round ST Evenings at 8.30. oe pongo ds Prom te — 
Tha come vividly WINTER GARDEN. Evenings at 8.15 THE BEAUTY PRIZE. 
action. eJe case is sym etically and the ‘ venings at 8,15. : 
demonstrated. The cast, which is composed pe mangyes of eco George Grossmith, Dorothy Dickson & Leslie Henson. Thurs., Sats., 2.30. 

ys with remarkable understanding and sympathy, and pronounces the . 
brew words intelligently. An important réleis played with great dignity oer _ {Gerr. 3366) TWICE DAILY, 2,30 and 8.15. 
and force by Mr. Louis Bertrijn, one of the leading actors of Antwerp. oe PEGGY O’NEIL ) | 

MUSICAL NOTES. “PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING” 

As is usual at this time of the year, concerts of an academic nature 

been few, and the last weeks of the civil year form a welcome rest. ONDON PAVILION 

between seasons. | , TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 8.30. SUNDAYS, 7.45. 

‘| ~~ Of recent concerts, however, mention must be made of the orchestral 


performance given at Queen's Hall on Tuesday week, under the great 
Australian conductor, Ayimer Buesst. It would be hard to find a more. 
se varied programme than was framed for this occasion. 


possesses a baritone voice of exceptional mobility, and this power 


' @mabled him to interpret old French and Italian songs with a facility and 
art seldom obtained by male vocalists. 


Sa: 3 At a concert at Wigmore Hall, under the auspices of the Guild of 
‘ec ‘Singers and Players, a Bach programme was carried out with marked 
af . Success. The artists included well-known players in Elie Spivak (violin), 
7° Lily Henkel (piano) and Evelyn Claye (flute), and the trio was conducted 
| ‘by Joseph Ivimey. The two vocalists were’Margaret Champneys (con- 
|. $ralteo) and Norman Stone (tenor). The concerted works ‘included the 
st 8 ‘Brandenburg Concerto in D and the Suite in B minor. 3 

= |. At Queen’s Hall om Sunday last, Sir Henry Wood conducted an 
(orchestral performance. The programme included the Pastoral Symphony 


of Beethoven, Wagner's “ Bridal Procession fram Lohengrin, and Chopin’s 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in E minor, with Jascha Spivakovsky as 


|soloist. Miss Sarah Fischer, of the British National;Opera Company, was 
{the vocalist. 


 -Itis satisfactory to know that the British National Opera Company. 
_, +}Spensat Covent Garden on Monday, January 7th. For the first week the 
®: me is a varied one, “ The Mastersingers,” on Monday, “ Aida” on 
aday, “Hansel and Gretel” on Wednesday afternoon, Holst’s 
|" Savitri” and “The Perfect Fool” in the evening, “La Boheme” on 
coy and “ Phcebus and Pan” and “ Pagliacci” on Saturday. Later 

jon “Pelleas and Melisande” in English, “:Gianni Schicchi ” (Puccini) and 
Verdi's “ Othello” wil) be performed. 


EAST LONDON YOUNG ZIONIST LEAGUE, 


Mr. Ingo Simon gave his second recital at Wigmore Hall. He 


23, OSBORN STREET, E1 
A SELECT DANCE 
4 re under the auspices of the above Society, will be held on 
; _t { Sunday, December 30th. 1923 at the CASINO,-FINCHLEY ROAD. _ 
2,13 and 48 pass door. The well-known CASINO BAND in attendance. 
6.30. Terminate 11,30, Admission 3; Evening Dress Optional. 
ee 34th All comms. to C. KYIET to the ve address. 3 
CENTRAL JEWISH LITERARY AND SOCIAL SOCIETY. 
A S“LECT DANCE 
[Mill be held at the GANNON STRIET HOTEL (Large Hall) 
on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 1923. 
© | | Bronkhurst’s Band in attendance. Commence 7.30 p.m. Terminate 11.30 p.m. 

Evening Dress Optional. _ TICKETS 3/6 (at door). 

Glothes for Gentiemen TAILORED By | 
HARRY BERMAN, 
at Telephone: CERRARD 1145 


“THE COVERED~ WAGON” | 


A Paramount Picture. 


WEEK COMMENCING. DECEMBER Sist. DAILY at 256 and 745 
‘The Blue Bird Theatre Gompany. | 
| Loie Fuller’s Dancers. The Trix Sisters. | 

The Scottish National Players. 
Managing Director 


. | Sir OSWALD 


Twice Daily 2.30 & 8.0 6.10 & 8.46. 6.30. & 9.0 | 
eek Commencing Dec. 31\Week Commencing Dec. 31, Week Commencing Dec. 31} 
Charles Gulliver The Two 
presents rnest Mastings AMY DALBY and 
Percy Honri FRED W. BING in | 
Dick Radford & Russell | 11 prologue & three episodes. | 
hittin ton” | Long & Ward | By R, P. Weston & Bert Lee, 
| Produced by & Worth Tucker 
Albert de Courville emptons sford. 
ert de Courvite | Florence! ake & Barrastord | 
‘Harry Weldon | | Cornelius and 4 
Nellie Wallace _ Daily at 2,30. Mats. Only, | Co 
Hilda Glyder gy Citicrd Mile and fohn| GeorfeLee 
Ramsey. Music by Roger} Grace Cunard | 
| Prices 2/- to 10/6 Ouilter, Nina Martin 
e GERRARD Pelephone 689 PADD | 
Managing Director CHARLES GULLIVER. 


MAIDA VALE Picture House 


Sunday, December 80th, 
WILLIAM RUSSELL in “Some Liar ” oe 
Monday, Dec. Sist for 3 days | Thursday, Jan. Srdfor3days | 
DOROTHY DALTON in 


| All Star Cast in : 
_ "The Woman Who Walked Alone ” “Samson and Delilah" 
. HOBART BOSWORTH in 


JACK COOPER in | 
“The Stranger's Banquet’ “High Hickers” (2 reel comedy) 


The ehildrven Can men fold tt intd @ little 8-page booklet. 


Palladium | Holborn Empire | Kilburn Empire 


te 


The chilaren can then fold @ little 8-page tooklet. 


Detaching this Page as heve marked will not interfere with the reft of the paper. 
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YOUNG ISRAEL. 28, 1923 


its offspring on its wings in time of 
r 


The eagle has great powers of 
endurance, sometimes fasting, 
through necessity, for several days. 
Its food is simple; it uses great 
exercise, breathes the purest air, is 
healthy and long lived. 


YOUNG ISRAEL SOCIETY. 


GLASGOW. 

Harry Strauber, 30, Main Street, 
Glasgow, is anxious to forma branch 
of the Young Israel Society, and 
hopes members aud non-members of 
the League, aged 13 years and up- 
wards, who are interested, will write, 
or see him personally. | 

MANCHESTER. 

A branch of the Young Israel 
Society has been formed. Meetings 
are held at the Great Synagogue. 
Those who are desirous of joining 
are invited to obtain particulars 
from Esther Dove, 21, Bent Street, 
Cheetham. 


A PRAYER. 


Oh! that mine eyes might closed be 

To what concerns me not to see; _ 

That deafness might possess mine 
ear 

To what concerns me not to hear; 

That trath my tongue might alwaya 

ti f 


e 

From ever speaking foolish! 

That no vain thought 
t 


ever 


res 

Or be conceived in my breast; 

That by each deed and word and 
thought 

Glory may to my God be brought; 

But what are wishes? Lord, miné 


eye 
n Thee is fixed, to Thee Lcry! 
ash, Lord, and purify my heart, 
d make it clean in every part; 
And when. ’tis clean, Lord, keep it, 


é 


AUNTIE’S CORNER FOR THE 
TINY TOTS. 


“ON THE WAY.” 


coms the seeds of friendship 
verywhere you go ; 
_ In the days that follow 
They will grow and grow. 
Preach the creed of goodwill 
All along the way, 
Doing good to others every day. 


RELY ON YOURSELF, 


In battle or business, whatever the 
game, 

Tu law or in love, it isever the same, 

In the struggle for power or scramble 


for help 3 3 
Let this be your motto: “ Rely on 
yourself.’’ 
For whether the prize be a ribbon or 
throne, 


The victor is he who can go it alone 


RIDDLES FOR THE OLDER 
ONES. 
Answers: 1. A blackamith. 
29. A tree, 


PoEtTRY is the exquisite expression 
of exquisite impressions.—J. Roux. 


Tue soul that wills aright needs 
no counsel,—PLATEN. 


| YOUNG ISRAEL 

CHILDREN'S LEAGUE, 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
COUPON. 


December 28th, 1923: 


| 


too, 
For that is more than I can do, 


Lonpox: Printed for the Proprietors by Tas Pans, Lrp., Dane Streets. 
High 


Holborn, W.O., and published at 2. Viasbary Square, B.0.— December 1923 
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The Chiidren’s Section. 


Youné 


DECEMBER 98, 1923—TEBETH 20, 5634. 


Auntie’s Chat. 
I am delighted to record this week the scoring of a further notch — 


- {n our Cot Fund stick, Ws have passed the £20 mark in the third 


hundred, and I am the more encouraged to hope that we shall have 
reached “ half-way house” by Purim. One or two special collections 
have contributed to the present result, and I want to extend my . 
thanks to those who have taken the trouble to help us. Iam specially 
grateful to my colleagues at the Jewish Chronicle office for their 
Chanucah collection. This is not the first time that they have given 
the Cot Fund “a lift,” and their interest in our big effort is a greag 
encouragement, Who is going to help us score the next notch? 

: THE GOVERNOR’S OBJECTION, 


I heard an amusing story the other day which, I am sure, you 
willlike to hear. During the campaign for the emancipation of the 
Jews in Germany, the community in a little town decided to send # 
deputation to the Governor to solicif his interest in the movement. 
Ue received the deputation, and when he had heard what they had to 
say, he told them that he was not in favour of emancipating the 
Jews. “ You people,” he said, “are merely parasites. You come into 
a town and don’t do any work, but make money out of folk who are 
not so astute as yourselves. You are not producers, out merely take 
advantage of the real workers.” 

“What would you have us do, Your Excellency?” asked one of 
the duputation. | 

“Work!” he replied laconically. “I don’t care what you do 90 
long as itis manual work. Break stones, if you will!” 


JACOB'S PILLOW. 


“T¢ would be quite useless for us to break stones,” the Jew replied, 

“And why should you not break stones?” asked the Governor, 
curiously. 

“If your Excellency wiil pardon me will tell why. When 
our father Jacob was journeying to the house of Laban he rested at 
Bethel. and he gathered together some stones on which to rest hig 
head. Our sages tell us that the stones quarrelled among themselves 
as to which was to have the privilege of serving as the pillow of one 
who was afterwards to be the father of God’s chosen people. So the 
Almighty—thus the legend runs—caused all the stones to become ong 


| 4 
| 
: 
| 
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YOUNG ISRAEL. DECEMBER 28, 1923, 
_ - ‘that all might be the pillow of Jacob. The favour of God still rests 
— | upon his people, and if one of us were to break stones by the road-side 

ae ji ., and then at midday lie down upon his heap of stones for a nap they 

a , Would all become one, and his work would have been in vain.” 
—. The Governor laughed heartily, and he afterwards became one 0 
the advocates of giving the Jews full citizenship. 


Our Debate. 
RABBINICAL ORDINANCES, | 
ry I have been taken to task by one or two debaters for allowing 
i > |, Some of the contributors more than one innings. They suggest. that 
_ |, [f the ordinary rules of debate only permit one speech, except by the 
‘et openers, and that it is not right to sanction thrust and counter- 
eit lk thrust by individuals. In theory they are quite right, but the object 
|) | |, Of our discussions is to get a full expression of the views of my 
readers, and I think that if certain arguments advanced are opposed 
tee '€ the originator of them should be allowed to reply. The debate is a 
means, not an end. 


as I am sorry that “Miss Commonwealth” is too 
178°, 3 far away to take an active part herself, 


4 


But she can be satisfied with 
the knowledge that she has found several champions, and that she 


| has been responsible for a truly excellent discussion. 


RACHEL AGAIN, ‘ 


Rachel Sipkin, of Dalston, returns to the lista after the attack on 

_ her by Lena Schlosberg, who espoused the cause of my facetious 
_ nephew, E. arthur (of “front seats in heaven” fame). Rachel says she 
, prefers to be a “narrow-minded” religious person rather than a 
‘as broad-minded” epikoros. “ According to Miss Schlosberg’s theory,” 
ne she writes, “the more irreligious the Jew, the more broad-minded he 
ile must necessarily be, and so, I suppose, after a few more decades, these 
p religious leaders’ will be able to prove that religion is inconsistent 
|) with broad-mindedness.” She is indignant with Annie Gaur for 


; blaming the rabbis for modern deficiencies. This she regards as an 
~ insult to the memory of our saintly sages. | és | 


A QUESTION OF SINCERITY. : 

An anonymous nephew likewise upbraids Miss Gur. He points out 
} that it is wrong to cali “orthodox” a Jew who twists the laws to suit 
> bis own convenience, and to blame the rabbis for the faults of trreligious 
| Jews is as logical as to blame Parliament for the misdemeanours 
) Of law-breakers. He admits that it is hypocrisy that estranges so 
j}) Many of the younger generation from their religion. “Bat where one 
| is brought up in an environment throbbing with sincerity, where the 


» religious laws are rigidly observed and obeyed (without ‘ wangling’ 
5 them), both at home and among fellow- got ung 


ie and respecting the Jewish religion.” 

- ist _ David Blank, of Stockport, on the other hand, with Miss Gur, 

Whatever the say,” he adds, “a man Jew 


— 


= 


Jews, one cannot help loving 
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“TAVUSI ONQOS 


YOUNG ISRAEL. 


CRITICISING FATHER AND 
MOTHER. 


At a certain stage in the life of our 
young people they fall into an un- 
pleasant habit of criticising @heir 
parents. Occasional lapsesin Englieh, 
trivial errors in scholarship—histori- 
cal, literary, scientific, or what not— 
‘‘oid-fashioned ideas” in matters 
of taste, dress, mauners, and social 
usages, are freely commented upon. 
When daughters get to know more 
than mothers, and sons begin to give 
pornts to their fathers, there is fric- 
tion in the family machinery, which 
causes many an unpleasant jar. 
This does not mean that our youn 
folks are intentionally rade and ill- 
mannered. Such habits creep upon 
them unconsciously. They do not 
mean to be disloyal or ungrateful to 
the parents whom they really love 
devotedly. They are merely careless 
and unthinking in the matter. On 
‘their side, their parents often feel too 
deeply hurt by these criticisms to 


remonstra’e against them. They 


suffer many indignities in silence 


when it would be wiser toadminister 


ihe deserved rebuke. 

Each generation enjoys privileges 
unknown to the one preceding— 
better schools, Jarger opportunities 
for general culture, and a more com- 

licated social life. The sons and 

ughters who profit by these good 
things have their parents to thank 
for them. It would be ‘more 
becoming ’’ in them, as the old-time 
phrase has it, toremember their debt 
of gratitude rather than to look 
for blemishes. The ideal relation 
between parent and child is that of 
rfect comradeship. When parents 
eepin touch with their children’s 
interests and children confide freely 
in their parents, harmony reigns in 
thehome. Happy the family whose 
daughters are their nsother’s friends, 


- and whose sons are father’s chums. 


great mind seeks to labour 
r eternity. men are captivat 
by 


te advantages; great 
minds alone are excited by the 


prospect of distant good.—ScHILLER. 


A ROTHSCHILD STORY. 


One of the Rothschilds was once 
‘presentat a drawiug room gathering, 
Qi Vienna, given in- honour of a 
Count who had just returned froma 
travelling tour. The Oount was 
relating his experiences in a certain 
part of Africa, when he gaid * One 
feature which struck me most was 
that there were no Jews and no pigs _ 
there.” 

The remark, of course, was meant 


as a ‘hit’ for Baron Rothschild, 


but the Baron was not at a loss for 
an answer. Quick as thought he 


exclaimed, Count-—, let us 
_ both go out there, we shall mak 


money!” 


THE EAGLE, 


The eagle has been styled the king 
of birds, and perhaps with justice, as 
it is not only one of the largest and 
sirongest, but also the most 
courageous, daring to attack every 
enemy but man. Probably it is on 
sccount of its strength and power 
that it has been adopted as the 
emblem of several countries. 

It has great powers of flight, having 
been seen to sail through the air 
without any apparent motion of ite 
wiogs, gliding so rapidly as to rem'nd 
one of a falling star oreven a flash of 
lightning. 

it appears indifferent to the change 
of seasons. It feeds equally on the 
product of sea and land, thoeah it 
very much prefers fish when they 
can be obtained. The size of a fuiiy 
grown eagle is three feet in jength 
and seven feetin width with wings 
spread. It lives to @ great age— 
sixty, eighty, and, as some assert, 
one hundred years. The eagle 
jeneraHy builds ite nest in some 
ofty tree or on an élevated crag 
difficult access. The nest ig 
formed of large sticks, sods, earthy 
matter, hay and moss. 

The eagle is noted for its. great 
atcachment to its young.- it is 
stated that it frequently bears away 
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THE JEW IN DIPLOMACY.’ 


I.-Introduction. 


(ne or two preliminary observations are neces- 

sary in order to indicate the scope of this paper. 
Few words in the English language have been 
given a wider and looser connotation than Diplo- 
macy. What it really means is the profession 
which is concerned with the official intercourse of 
sovereign States, the etiquette of the mutual 
representation of such States, and the art of nego- 
tiation by which their relations are regulated. 
a profession thus limited it is of modern origin, and 
is essentially European. The word Diplomacy 
itself has not been in use for much more than a 
‘century, and the profession with its elaborate 
rules, its hierarchical organisation and recognised 
international status only dates back to the close 
of the Napoleonic wars. Still it would be pedantic 
to say that there was no Diplomacy before the 
Congresses of Vienna and Aix-la-Chapelle. Like 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme who spoke prose all his 
life without knowing it, princes and. statesmen 
from the dawn of European history have exchanged 
embassies and gradually built up from their accu- 
mulated experience an etiquette of diplomatic 
representation and an art of bargaining with each 
other without any suspicion that they were prac- 
tising diplomacy. My survey then will deal, as 
far as possible, not only with all Jews who are or 
have been indisputably diplomatists, in the modern 
technical sense of the term, but also with those who 
stand in the main line of the historic development 
of the profession. | 

One further definition is needed. What is a 
Diplomatist.? Not all the persons practising the 
art are in the strict technical sense of the term 
Diplomatists. Many of our own ambassadors, and 
in America nearly all, do not belong to the carriére; 
and much diplomatic negotiation is carried on in all 
countries by men who are not professional diplo- 
matists or are not pernianently attached to foreign 
missions. In our own Foreign Office, for example, 
- where everyone, from the Secretary of State down- 
wards, is more or less engaged in international 
negotiation, a clear distinction is drawn between 
the Office Staff and the Diplomatic Service, although 
transfers from one to the other are frequent. This 
distinction is, however, so obviously artificial that 
| have thought proper to ignore it in planning this 
paper. I have accordingly counted as Diplo- 
matists all Jews officially employed as such or 
ofticially concerned in diplomatic negotiation what- 
ever their rank or the particular departmental 
service to which they are attached. 


Qualifications of Jews. 
Although the part played by Jews in diplomatio 
history has rarely risen to the highest level, either 


professional or political, it constitutes a very full 


and creditable record. What is most surprising 
about it is not that the Jewish diplomatists did well 
within the limits of the tasks assigned to them, 
bet that they ever managed to penetrate the treble- 
barred exclusiveness with which the profession was 
always hedged about. It must be remembered 
that + until they obtained their political emancipe- 


” ‘tales delivered before the Union of Jewish Literary 
and Social Societies of Manchester on December 10th, 1922, 


By Lucien Wolf. 


tion State employment never came to them in a 
normal way. If, then, we find them from time to 
time performing the functions of the highest State 
offices the reason is always that they possessed 
talents and accomplishments which rendered such 
employment desirable. So true is this that in the 
great majority of cases they were denied the rank 
of the offices they administered. But if itSwas 
dificult for them to obtain employment in the 
internal .politics of a State, it was infinitely more 
difficult to enter the service which dealt with its 


external interests. Foreign affairs was the domain . 


which involved in the highest degree the vital 
interests of the State, and to allow anyone to meddle 
with them who was.not of the dominant religion 
and race was held to be perilous in the extreme. 
This view has survived to the present day. Even 
in Republican France the diplomatic service 
remains the appanage of the Catholic aristocracy 
and higher bourgeoisie, while in our own country, 
although there have been many notable exceptions, 
appointments to the Foreign Office and the Diplo- 
matic Service are by nomination only, and the 
staffs are, for the most part, restricted to the 
so-called governing families. | 

It was, then, for the Jew a veritable triumph of 
character and ability that he was permitted to 
enter the charmed circle of diplomacy. He had 
natural aptitudes which marked him out for the 
work, and these aptitudes arose very largely from 


the alienage which otherwise would have been 
regarded as an insuperable bar to his employment. 


‘The higher clergy, who in the early days monopo- 
lised the field of diplomacy, knew their Latin, their 
Canon and Civil Law, and perhaps something of 


political science, but they had not the cosmopolitan — 


outlook of the Jew, his personal touch with many 
countries, his wide linguistic range, and that natural 
talent for negotiation which had been developed in 
him by his outcast status and which was for cen- 
turies the only weapon on which he could rely to 
obtain for himself a qualified immunity from 
oppression and some measure of protection against 
persecution. But even these qualifications were 
not in themselves a passport to the diplomatic 
service. ‘They did not necessarily bring the Jew 
into contact with Courts and princes, and thus they 
might easily have remained unheeded. The 
missing link was supplied by the high reputation 
achieved by the Jews in medicine. Almost all the 
early Jewish diplomatists began their careers as 
physicians to their princes or to some influential 
personages at Court. Tho Court physicians had 
always peculiar opportunities of winning the con- 
fidence of their employers, and so it came about that 
their extra-medical talents became known and they 
were constantly employed in confidential State 
business which very often led to more or less regular 
diplematic commissions. 

Before I pass from this branch of my subject let 
me say a word about the apprenticeship to 
diplomacy which the Jew has serv ed in the politics 
of his own community. In almost every land he 
stood for centuries outside the law, and the leaders 
of his communities were perpetually engaged in 
negotiation with the rulers under whom they lived 
for alleviations of their outlawry which would 


'Franee, Germany, 


render life tolerable for them. This was not 
dipiomacy in the true technical sense of the term, 
and consequently it does not fall within the scope 
of this paper; but there were occasions on which it 
reached a high level of political negotiation, and it 
goes far to explain the easy mastery which the Jews 
acquired of the more classic art of international 
hargaining. Some of the privileges they thus 
obtained for their communities, notably in Spain, 


documents of the highest interest. |Menasseh 
b. Israel displayed a real diplomatic genius in his 
negotiations for the readmission of the Jews into 
England. Moses Montefiore, although essentially 


a business man, was one of the most conspicuous | 
and successful of the Ambassadors of Jewry to 


foreign Courts, and in his famous Damascus Mission 
in 1840 he dealt with a highly complicated inter- 
national situation with supreme skill and tact. A 
still higher flight was marked by the Jewish 
missions to the great international congresses of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Versailles, all of. which have left 


their mark on the great Treaties that constitute 


the’ Public Law of Europe. Even more striking in 
many respects have been the quasi-diplomatic 
successes of the Zionists. Whether they have been 


‘right in wanting the things they have got, they 


have, at any rate, shown in men like Herzl, the 


feuilletoniste, in Sokolow, the Hebrew journalist, 


and in Weitzmann, the chemist, that the Jew stil 
preserves @ high natural aptitude for the art of 
diplomacy. 


Hilk—Chasdai Ibn Sheseut Others. 


Jews first appeared in European diplomacy. 
as interpreters attached to Foreign Missions, more 
particularly those which regulated the relations 


of Christendom with the Oriental Monarchies and 


afterwards with the Caliphates of Moorish Spain. 
It is on record that a Jew named Samuel was 
appointed interpreter to the famous Embassy which 
(Charlemagne sent to the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. 


Other Monarchs both in the East and the West 


followed this example, and in 953 we find two Jews 
named Mar Saul and Mar Joseph acting as in- 
terpreters to an Embassy sent by the Slavonic 
King to the Caliph of Cordova, It is curious to 
note that this office of interpreter or dragoman in 
the Oriental affairs of Europe, which remained 
very largely in the hands of Jews down to and during 
the time of the East India Company, became 
recognised as a definite diplomatic rank when the. 
profession as we now know it was finally organised, 
The appearance of Jews in the larger field of 
diplomatic negotiation was more fitful. It is to be 
supposed that the long. line of distinguished Jews 
who served the Moorish and Christian sovereigns 
of Spain in various State offices from the 1th to 
the 15th centuries had much to do with diplomacy, 
but except with regard to one of them we have no 
definite information on this point. This one was 
Chasdai ibn Shaprut, the famous favourite and 
councillor and probably vizier of the greatest of all 
the Spanish Caliphs, Abd-al-Rahman III, He was 
a man of remarkable accomplishments. He spoke 
and wrote with fluency several languages, including 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin which was then the 
diplomatic language of Christian Europe. te 
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brought about a war with France by obtaining the 


Every student of history and more particularly 
permission of the Sultan to seize all the French 


English history, knows that the politics of Europe 


first served the Caliph in the capacity of body 
physician, but his master soon recognised the wider 


ie . L range of his abilities and confided to him his most during the 16th century were dominated by the shipping in the Port of Alexandria in order to 

: confidential polit ical work, This was both admim- strugyle between the Reformation and the Counter- ° re pay his family for the confiscation of the Mend: 7, 


Bank and its assets at Lyons. His conquest of 
Cyprus, though well conceived to serve the ambi. 
tions of Turkey was largely inspired by his desire 
to retaliate on Venicé for her ill-treatment of his 
mother-in-law and himself when they sought an 
asvlum in the republic. Nevertheless he stood for 
the cause of the Reformation against Spain and 


fteformation, which was a struggle not only for 
Religions Liberty, but also for the Balance of Power. 
In the overture to that struggle the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, which was one of the most 
sweeping blows aimed at heresy by the Roman 
Church, counted for much. The expelled Jews 
could not but carry in their hearts a profound 


strative and diplomatic, but it with his 
diplomatic activities that we are now. concerned. 
In 940 Abd-al-Rahman appointed him Court 
interpreter with diplomatic rank, and it became his 
duty to receive the foreign envoys, In the follow- 
ing year, when an Embassy was sent to the Courts 
of Northern Spain, Chasdai was attached to it in 


only 


REP 


the capacity of councillor. Later on, although not _ bitterness against Spain and all she stood for. It for a Jewish participation in that cause, and the 
: holding the rank of vizier he became virtually became translated into sympathy for the Reforma- — seed he sowed was not altogether wasted. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs and negotiated all the 
Caliph’s alliances and understandings with the 
Christian potentates of Northern and Eastern 
Europe. Abd-al-Rahman was then at the height 
of his power, and both Germany and Byzantium 


sent special embassies to Cordova to solicit his 


friendship. The negotiations were conducted by 
Chasdai, who in 949 and 956 concluded friendly 


arrangements with both States, The envoy. of 
Emperor Otto L, the Abbot John of Géritz, was 


one of the most distinguished diplomatists of his 
time, and in his autobiography, which has been 
preserved by Perthes, he pays a remarkable tribute 
to the * Jew Chasdai,” of’ whom he. says that he 
never met a manof so subtle an intellect. Chasdai's 
t diplomatic triumph consisted in securing 
the submission of the Christian States of Northern 
Spain to the Caliphate. For this purpose he was 
sent on a special mission to Navarre in 958, and he 
persuaded the Queen with her son and grandson 


creates 


to come to Cordova and pay homage to Abd-al- 
Rahman, 
While Chasdai. was a faithful servant of the 


He sent 
a special embassy under Rabbi Isaac b. Nathan to 
the Jewish Kingdom of the Khosars in Southern 
Russia; he corresponded with Jewish scholars 
all over the then known world, and he gave the first 
decided impulse to the splendid record of Jewish. 
culture and scholarship in medieval Spain by 
freeing the Cordovan. Jewish 
eoclesiastical dependence the Babylonian 
Gaonate. In this latter service he was probably 
thinking more of the consolidation of the Moorish 
State than of the interests of his own brethren, 
which were none the less well served by it. It was 
a parallel to the action of Abd-al-Rahman himself. 
in proclaiming his independence of the Eastern 
Caliphate, and it is known that for this reason he 
warmly approved the course adopted by Chasdai. 
We have no such precise record of the diplomatic 
activities of any other European Jew for more than 
500 years, though we have occasional glimpses of 
them in the published biographies of the Jewish 
statesmen who figured in Spanish public life up to 
the time of the Expulsion. Thus of Samuel ibn 
Nagrela, who was vizier. of Granada in the llth 
century, Graectz tells us. that 
work he always sought to serve the interests of the 
Jews in foreign countries. Ibn Nagrela had both 
the opportunity and the aptitude for such work, 
forhew 


time, 


Saracen Stote he was also a devoted Jew. 


community from 


On 


was learned and acute, and spoke no fewer 


in his: diplomatic. 


as one of (he most powerful statesmen of his . 


tion in Western Europe, while in the Eastern 
Mediterranean it easily ranged itself with the naval 
ambitions which had carried the Crescent flag in the 
teeth of Spain to the shores of Sicily. There were, 
however, no Jews in Europe of sufficient eminence 
to give practical effect to this sentiment until 

, 1530 the Inquisition in Portugal compelled the 
members of a wealthy family of Marrano bankers i in 
Lisbon, named Mendez, to seek an asylum. in 
Antwerp, where a branch of their house was already 
established. 

The most distinguished member of this family 
was Joseph Nasi or Joao Miques, a nephew and 
afterwards the son-in-law of Gracia Mendesia, the 
widowed head of the family. Young, ardent and 
handsome he speedily secured for himself a high 
social position in Antwerp, but Spanish spies soon 
hegan to suspect him of Judaism, and the whole 
family had to fly, first to Lyons, then to Venice, 
and finally to Constantinople. Both in France and 
Venice they suffered a persecution which Nasi 
never forgave. Their bank at Lyons was con- 
fiseated, and in Venice Gracia herself was im- 
prisoned for Judaism. Turkey at that time was 
the main haven of refuge for persecuted Jewry, and 
the Spanish victims of Torquemada in that country 
had done much to add to the splendours of: the 
reign of Solyman the Magnificent by the stimulus 
they gave to trade and by their introduction of the 
useful arts of Western Europ@*" Nasi already had 
influential friends in Constantinople, among them 
Moses Hamon, the Court physician, who intro- 
duced him to the Sultan.. With characteristic 
ambition and acuteness, he threw himself into the 
whirl of Turkish domestic politics, and espoused 
the cause of Prince Selim, the younger son of 
Sqlyman, as candidate for the succession to his 
father’s throne. Selim in due course became 
Sultan, and Nasi found his reward in a shower of 
favours and dignities which brought him into the 
front rank of Turkish public affairs. He eclipsed 
the veteran Grand Vizier Mahomet Sokolli, not only 
through the confidence which the new Sultan re- 


posed in him, but also by the sway he wielded over 


the Divan. His great position is attested by 
hundreds of diplomatic dispatches preserved in 
the State archives of Venice, France and Spain. 
As a reward for the conquest of Cyprus, which he 
planned, he was created Duke of Naxos and Prince 
of the Cyclades, and im spite of the disastrous 
battle of Lepanto, which was largely occasioned 
by the aggressive policy he advocated against 


His work in this connection was taken in hand 
even before his death by a kinsman of his, one 
Alvaro Mendez, who had also escaped from Portugal, 
and had settled in Constantinople. Alvaro had 
his heart in the anti-Spanish cause. His strony 
Jewish sentiment was manifested by the fact that 
soon after his arrival in Turkey he dropped his 
Spanish name, and assumed the name of Solomon 
Abenjaish, in accordance with the tradition which 
derived his family from the Abenjaishs of Moorish 
Spain. He was also in closer touch With his ¢o- 
religionists in the Low Countries, and, through them, 
with England, owing to the marriage in 1570 of 


_one of his Antwerp re Jatives to Dr. Rodrigo Lope, 


afterwards body physician to Queen Elizabeth. 


‘Under the Sultan Murad he obtained great influence 


at Court. He became Controller of the House- 
hold and was created Duke of Mytilene, and 
awarded the revenues of. the island. After the 
death of his kinsman, Nasi, the Sultan renewed to 
him the grant of Tiberias, where Nasi had hoped to 
found an autonomous Jewish settlement. 

Early in the seventies Alvaro and Lopez seem 
to have been m close touch on the Counter-Reforma- 
tion question, and it was probably through Lopez s 
influence with Walsingham that Alvaro was ap- 
pointed the secret agent of the British Court at 
Constantinople. In that capacity he became, 
during the British Embaisies of Harborne and 
Barton, the chief instrument of British policy in 
Turkey, more especially in connection with Eliza- 
beth’s pet idea of a combination of Protestantism 
and Mohammedanism against Spain and the Holy 
His correspondence on this subject reaching 
down to the year 1594 is preserved in the Britss) 
Museum and the Record Office. . In 1585 he strove 
unsuccessfully to obtain ‘Turkish support for 
Leicester's expedition to the Low Countries, which 
had been strongly recommended by Lopez, and 
helped by other leading Marannos. He was also 
extremely active in soliciting Turkish aid for Dom 
Antonio, the Portuguese Pretender, whose ciaims. 
were supported by England. In the Armada year 
he persuaded the Sultan to sanction the dispatch 
of a Turkish fleet to help in putting Dom Antonio 
on the throne of Portugal, but owing to a bribe of 
50,000 ducats. paid by the Spanish Ambassador to 
the Grand Vizier, the orders to the fleet were can- 
celled in January, 1589, on the ostensible ground 
that Turkey was pre-occupied by the Persian war. 
Nevertheless Alvaro succeeded in laying t the founda. 
tions for a British influence at the Court of the 


Venice and Spain, he retained the Sultan’s favour 
to the end of his reign, and was even permitted 
by his successor, with whom his rival Mahomet 
Sokolli became paramount, to end his days in the 
peaceiul enjoyment of his honours and great 


Grand Signor, which played a great part in European 
history during the next three centuries. His 
services were so highly esteemed by Elizabeth that 

1591 she knighted him, and at the same time 
atdressed a Latin letter in praive of him to the 


than seven languages. Again Don Isaac Abrabanel. 
who in his day was a Minister of State in Portugal, 
Spain, and Venice, and who was actually in the 
service of Ferdinand and Isabela when the Jews of 
Spain, 


, ‘ : including himself, were driven out bv the wealth. Sultan The last we hear of Alvaro in the British 

a great ae - AS a constructive statesm: ‘ven 
some lragmemary allusions to great reputation he enmioved ‘during his lifetime jamed Judah Sarphati. to eonsult him as to the 
him.in the Hattield papers, and in the text of-a —throuchout Europe. ‘There can be no doubt that 
1 connnerciaitreaty with Portuival which he negotiated his. ereat ambiti attitude of England towards the Sultan’s project 
He great ambition was'to serve in some decisive the war: against Hungary. Lorvez 
in LAN on behalf of the Venetian Republic ‘ay the cause of religious liberty as. gary. 
the Counter-Reformation. He was of schemes 
he Jews and the Counter- hemes. jounded charge of attenipting to poison the Queen, 
Reformation. | the creation of and all the members of the Embassy were arrested 
sort of Itoland for oppressed Jews, and more than at Dover, and their letters to Lopez seed. The 
ss once he seemed on the point of counselling a 
versecution of the subsequent examination of Sarphati by the Privy 
2 persecution © Marranos in that country led lurkis} icle 
» Vigorous Lurkish intervention on the side of England 
Baa) some eighty years later, t Council, of which a full minute has been preserved, 

4 Some CIZnty. yes ater, to an intervention of and the Low Countries against Spain. In 1566 


vertain Jews in the international politics of Europe shows how intimate were the relations of England. 


Prince William of Orange appealed personally to 
Nasi to induce the Sublime Porte to declare war 
on Spain in the interests of the perseeuted Pro- 


and Turkey at this period, thanks almost exclu- 


which forms one of the most. fascinating romances 4} 
sively ie efforts of Mendez an pez, and how 


in the history of diplomacy. You will find very 


ittle story i | much they contributed to the success of British 
facts are, testants, and he replied with a promise of help. policy in resisting the Counter-Reformation and the 
70% t part, confined to documents Similar appeals which came to him from old friends of t th tion of 
[3S in the Record Office and other State archives, in Antwerp also met with a ready sympathy. SIONS OF Spain to the GomiMmario PUTO). 
which have not vet bee re 
sorted. But, unfortunately, Nasi was so pre-occupied by V.—Solomon Ashkenazi and Israel 
i & ad Occasio te st 
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Nasi and Mendez. ‘Towards the end of the reign of 
Sultan Selim another Jew served the Turkish 
Court with perhaps less éclat than the Duke of 
Naxos and his kinsman, but with far more thought- 
fulness and a more finished diplomatic art. This 
was the rabbi and physician Solomon b. Nathan 
Ashkenazi, an Italian Jew of German extraction, 
who in early life emigrated to Poland where he 
beeame physician to King Sigismund Augustus. In 
1570 he settled in Constantinople as a protégé of 
the Venetian Republic and obtained employment 
in the Grand Vizierate. Mahomet Sokolli, whose 
foreign policy had been unfortunate, recognised the 
signal diplomatic abilities of Ashkenazi and benefited 
by his advice in his rivalry with Nasi. Solomon 
counselled friendly relations with Venice and France, 
against whom all Nasi’s most aggressive hostility 
had been directed. This was not necessarily a 
move against Nasi, for,as a matter of fact, it was 
calculated in the last resort to serve the anti- 
Spanish policy which Nasi himself had at heart. 
Moreover, at the time that it was carried out 
Nasi’s influence at Court was still undimmed, 


Ashkenazi was completely successful in his policy. 


In 1573 he conciliated France by supporting the 
candidature of Henry of Anjou for the Polish throne, 


-and in the same year, when Venice seceded from the 


Holy League which had attacked Turkey at 
Lepanto, he hastened to advise Sokolli to conclude 
peace with the Republic. The negotiation of the 
peace was entrusted to Ashkenazi himself, much to 
the astonishment of the Venctians, who found therm- 
selves compelled to extend all the honours of the 


Protocole to a Jewish Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary. Ashkenazi's mission proved com- 
pletely successful, He heid his own against the 
Venetian diplomatists who, at that time, were the 
greatest masters of diplomatic technique in Europe, 
An incidental result of his mission was a milder 
treatment of the Jews of Venice and the cancellation 
of a decree of expulsion which had been contemplated 
against them. | 

Ashkenazi, who had little personal ambition and 
consequently made few enemies, remained in the 
service of the Porte until the end of his life in 
1602, surviving two Sultans and three Grand 
Viziers who reposed in him unbounded confidence. 
His success was as much due to his personal probity 
as to his political acumen and diplomatic skill. 
In 1580 the French Ambassador in Constantinople 
reported to King Henry HI, as a remarkable 
circumstance, that Solomon had refused indignantly 
to accept a large bribe offered to him by the Spanish 
agent to procure an extension of the armistice with 
Spain for eight years. Ashkenazi was not the 
only Jew of his name who was active in the 
diplomacy of this period. In 1567 the Tartar 
Khan sent one: Meir Ashkenazi, of Kaffa in the 
Crimea, as his Ambassador to the King of Poland. 
Unfortunately, Meir never reached his destination, 
for he was captured and killed by pirates while on 
his way through the Mediterranean. 

It will be convenient here to refer to another 
accomplished Jewish diplomatist whose carcer in 
the seventeenth century was a close parallel to that 
of Ashkenazi in the sixteenth. Israel Conecliano 


fil 
was also an Italian physician whose life was spent 
in regulating the diplomatic intercourse of Venice 
and Constantinople. Unlike Ashkenazi, however, 
he remained chiefly in the service of Venice. He 
was educated at the Padua University, practised 
medicine for a time in Venice and then emigrated 
to Constantinople, where the Grand Vizier, Kara 
Mustapha, gave him employment in the Political 
Department. Here he displayed so remarkable an 
ability that Giovanni Morosini, the famous Venetian 
diplomatist, invited him to join the Embassy. 
When Morosini’s successor, Giambattista Donato, 
was obliged to quit Constantinople owing to 
strained relations with the Porte, Conegliano was 
left in charge of the Embassy, - He served Venice 
with fidelity and intelligence for many years, as is 
testified by his despatches and letters of intelligence 
which are preserved in the Venetian archives. In 
1694 he and his brother Solomon, the famous 
physician, were made citizens of the Venetian 
Republic. The climax of his diplomatic career was 
reached when in 1698 he was appointed-to assist 
Ruzzini, the Venetian delegate to the Peace Congress 
of Carlowitz, as junior delegate and expert. He 
appears to have been one of the most conspicuous 
personages in this historic assembly owing to his 
unrivalled experience of Turkish politics and his 
personal relations with Turkish statesmen, and it is 
said that the signature of the Peace Treaty in 
January, 1699, was mainly due to his skilful 
intervention at the critical moment of the 
negotiations. 


To be continued, | 


DIVORCE IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH LAW. 


The Hebrew Law. of Divorce as set out 
in the Talmudic ‘Treatise of Giltin, and as 
developed by the Codes—the Shulchan  Aruch in 
particular (1), has no longer, it is true, in the greater 
part of Europe, any legal validity as against the 
law of the land. Accordingly, a Get (Document of 
Divorcement) is not a valid decree of divorce in 
the Courts of this country, and the Divorce Bill 
(which was read in the House of Lords in 1920) 
enacted a severe penalty against any person who 
granted an illegal decree of that kind. The Bill 
is not yet law, but it is anticipated that, sooner or 
later, it will become a Statute, including the above 
clause. 

Yet, even to-day, in two respects—one practical, 
the other academic—the Rabbinic law of divorce 
is of paramount importance. First, Jews who are 
divorced by English law must, before the Jewish 
law deems them validly divorced, and therefore 
competent to re-marry, go through the ceremony of 
the Ge. Again, the Bill proposes five years’ 
permanent insanity as a valid ground for dissolu- 
tion of marriage. Jewish Codes prehibit divorce 
if either party is insane. Here may be a practical 
conflict. For, although the law of the State must 
prevail (2), Rabbinic law is asa handmaid to the 
prevailing civil law and accompanies the Jew at 
every stage through his life, adding the religious 
to the civil sanction. In the second place, Jewish 
legal theories on this, gravest of all subjects— 
originating in a code of the fifteenth century B.c. 
continuously developing until the evolution of a 
comprehensive Corpus Turis, embodying in the 
Talmudic Pandects examples of the process of 
jurisprudence—these theories are valuable in view 
of the recent discussion concerning the diverce 
problem in the English Legislature, the Bul of 
1920, and ghe Rutherford case. The public con- 
science is @issatistied with canonic ideas of divorce, 
The passing of the Bill will mean the passing of 
Church doctrines and the laving of a new and more 
rational foundation. It is both useful and scien- 
tific to examine what Hebrew jurisprudence has 
considered to be the true basis of divorce. 

The Jewish law of divorce rests upon three funda- 
mental principles, each of which, while still remain- 
ing true in theory, has so diverged from its origin 
as almost to become, in effect, the reverse of itself, 

The first principle—what 1 might call the Baba 
Kama of Jewish divorce practice—is the theoreti- 
cally untrammelled right of the husband to divorce 


1. Eben Haezer § 154 and notes by Isserles. 
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Kama 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 


his wife. This right is a survival of the primitive 
patriarchal power exemplified in early Hebrew 


history in the. divorce of Hagar (3); the power of — 


the paterfamilias over his household, of life and 
death (4); the devotion by. Jephthah of his 
daughter to God (5) and Saul’s bestowal of his 
daughter on David (6). The husband and father 
was the priest.and the supreme power of the family. 
‘The wife in very early times was one of his many 
subjects. There were two Deuteronomic. retine- 
ments on this law. A man who falsely accused his 
Jewish wife of ante-nuptial incontinence was fined 
and forbidden to divorce her (7). A ravisher was 
fined and compelled to marry the girl, were she a. 
Jewess (8). English law restricts the husband's 
right to end the marriage to the case where his 
wife has been guilty of adultery. 

2abbinical schools were divided, and the last 
Mishnah in Gittin (9) gives us a glimpse of what 
must have been a burning question of the day. 
It was a struggle between the school of Shammati 
and the school of Hillel, between the.“ strict. con- 
structionists” and’ the broad. construc- 
tionists.”’ (10). Shammai, strictly interpreting the 
words 3° MW and stressing the term MV, held 
that only adultery justified divorce. Hillel, sup- 
porting his view by the word 135, decided that 
the husband need assign no reason, and that a wile 
might be put away even if she spoilt his food, (11) 
Hillel’s broad interpretation prevailed, so that ore 
hundred years later (circa 130 c.8.) Akiba could 
say that a man might dissolve his marriage if he 
found a prettier girl, (12) Philo and Josephus 
(Ist century c.x.) followed Hillel. Jesus took the 

3. Gen... xxi. 14 

4. Gen, xxii. 1-12. 

6. 1 Samuel xxv. 43-2 Sam. tii. 14. 

Ci. Eur Androem, 987 :-— 
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7. Dt: xxii, 13-19. Wa 99 

8. Dt. xxii. 28; 2%, similiter. 

10. Amram: Jewish Law. of Divorce. 

11. Dt. xxiv... 1, NEDA CRIT. AP 


An excellent example (incidentally) of a whole drama 
marriage, consummation, disillusion, misconduct, divorcee, 
service, denouement-— concentrated in the vivid terseness ot 
one verse 


12. Gittin 90a 


view of Shammai;: What Ged hath joined 
together, let no man put. asunder.” (13) -To the 
argument that Moses had permitted divorce he 
replied; ‘That was through “the hardness of the 
people's heart.” 

Amram suggests that. these dicta of Hillel and 
Akiba were ex cathedra on a point of law, irre- 
spective of their own convictions. This is very 
likely, for ‘Talmudic. writings do not give one the 
impression that divorce was as prevalent in Judaa 
and Babylon as it is in some States of America 
to-day. One is. moreover reminded of the last 
judgment’ delivered by Lord Birkenhead as Lord 
Chancellor in the Rutherford case, in which, as 
supreme Lord of. Appeal, he had to refuse a decree 
of divorce, yet with a passionate regret anda burning 
hope that the Legislature would provide the 
remedy, Eyen in Malachi’s day wanton divorce 
was censured (14), and in Tannaitic times, R. 
Eliezer went so far as to say: “ Over him who 
diverces the wife of his youth, even the altar of 
God sheds tears,” (15) 

Thus, further restrictions were introduced by the 
Mishnah. Dissolution of marriage was not per- 
mitted if the husband (16) or wife (17) were insane, 
or if the wife were a minor or a captive. 

Yet these exceptions still left wider scope for a 
versatile husband than the English law—at present 
—allows. In both systems, however, insanity 
is no ground for divorce as yet. The Rutherford 
case showed what hardship the rule may work 
when'a wife becomes a sort of 3538, chained 
for life to a criminal lunatic detained during His 
Majesty's pleasure at Broadmoor. Yannai 
(220 CLE.) bases the rule on the phrase in Deuter- 
onomy. requiring service of the decree, te., upon 
aw person capable of accepting service. (18) R. 
Ishmael (to whom we are indebted for the famous 
thirteen principles of the interpretation of Biblical 
statute) in commenting on the phrase, “* He shall 
send her forth,’ states that a demented person 
may possibly return. (19} It would be interesting 
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to know if behind these textual interpretations 
there is a sound sociological reason. It may be 
that there were no communal arrangements in 
Rabbinic times for dealing with the insane and thus 
individual hardship was sacrificed to public welfare. 


The right of the husband to divorce his wife at 


will was formally abolished by Rabbenu Gershom 


in 1025 C.E. in a decree promulgated from the 
Sanhedrim at Mayence: “ To assimilate the right 
of the woman to the right of the man... it is 
ordained that even as the man does not put away 
his wife, except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not be put away except of her own consent.” 
The Biblical right of almost untrammelled divorce 
now involves the drastic qualification of the wife's 
consent. 

We approach the Baba Meziah, the second basic 
principle of the Jewish law of divorce, logically a 
corollary to the first, virtually more honoured in 
the exception than the observance. 
the wife’s incapacity directly to sue for dissolution. 
The Deuteronomic code speaks of the man giving his 
wife a Document of Divorcement (20), but nowhere 
of the wife giving the husband “a document of 
dismissal."’ . Here is a vivid instance of a frequent 
method of legal development, viz. : the legal fiction. 
The wife could not petition, but may there not 
be cases of hardship where justice demanded that 
the husband be compelled to give his wife a Get ? 
Hence the Jewish Law came to allow more scope 
to the wronged wife than the present English Law, 
or even the new Divorce Bill (if passed) could allow. 


In this country, a woman must prove that her 
hushand not only has committed adultery, but has 
deserted or ill-treated ‘her, if she is to succeed in 
her petition. If she can merely prove adultery 
or cruelty, she has the right to a judicial separa- 
tion a mensa et thoro. She remains married but 
without the rights and duties of a wife.’ Judicial 
separation is a barbaric expedient, evolved in the 
dark, .ascetic, medieval davs, to reconcile the 
indissolubility of marriage with the necessities of 
life. It is an expedient by which the law creates 
immorality. It is a status unknown to Rabbinic 
law, which all-divorce reformers mean to abolish. 


In many cases the Rabbis held that a hushand 
must be compelled to grant a divorce. They will 
be found enumerated in Amram and Melziener. 
Suffice it here to refer to the grounds of impotence, 
ten years of childlessness (21), refusal to support, 
cruelty, desertion, licentiousness, apostasy, Says 
Isserles, a medieval commentator (22): ‘It is 
not customary or proper for men to beat their 
wives. ... It is the custom of the heathen. . . . 
But if she curses him or insults his parents, some 
say that he may beat her, and some say that even 
if she is a bad woman he may not beat her. But I 
am of the first opinion. If it is not known who 
began the quarrel first, the husband is not allowed 
to testify that she was the aggressor; for all 
women are presumed innocent.” 


There is a responsum of the London Beth Din 
of the year 1795 recorded in the case of Lindo 
v. Belisario (23), a locus classicus. Miss Lindo, aged 
16, brought an action by her guardian, Mr. Mocatta, 
before the Consistory Court for a declaration that 
she was not the wife of Mr. Belisario. She had 


been betrothed to him and was an “ Arusah,” a 


status in Jewish law which is almost as binding 
as matrimony. Sir W. Scott (afterwards Lord 


Stowell) delivered a lengthy and _ instructive 
judgment. Realising that his decision might 


affect. a very numerous and respectable body of 
people,” he submitted certain questions to the 
London Beth Din, presided over by Chief Pabbi 
Solomon Herschell, described as “ High Priest of 
the Jews.” The relevant passage in the rexponsum 
for our purpose, on the position of the wife runs 
as follows :— 


“Tf the wife says her non compliance [i.¢., 
refusal to cohabit] proceeds from aversion 
and that she detests the man, then he is 
ordered immediately to give her a divorce and 
would be legally [1.¢., by Jewish law] compelled 
to do so in case of refusal. But if she alleces 


20. Dt. xxiv. .1. 
21. Kes. 77a. 
22. On Eben Haezer, §154, 3, 
23. [1794 ] Hagg. Consist. R. 2164, Upheied in Court of 
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superstitions of the Middle 


‘and professing Muhammedanism, His 


frivolous excuses only, Beth Din will admonish 
If that proves ineffectual, she is to be 
ealled out daily in the Houses of Prayer and 


her. 


Learning for four successive weeks. If she 


continues intractable at 


months, the man will be compelled to divorce 


her.” 


The Court: decided that Miss Lindo's status was 


“not that of re wror. 


the 


The citation shows the concept mon 
the Jewish nineteenth century judges had of 
richts of the wife. 

Is not this concept THETY lv the natural outcome 
of the Jewish theory that marrage ts a contract, 
not a sacrament ? 

To the “ sacramentalist.” divorce is a disease, 
‘no longer to be made a fashionable disease hke 
apnendicitis,” says G. K. Chesterton (in 
Divorce’), “ but oan 
smallpox.” . The contract of marriage results in + 
the 


“Super 


stition . of epidemic like 
status, and is defined by an English jude as 
man with one 
24) Vet. 
‘where a particular set of circumstances .is the 
of the 


no longer and the: performance of the contract 


voluntary union for life of one 
roman to the exclusion of all others.” 
where it existe 


foundation contract 


becomes impossible, “(25) the contract has gone. 
The nearest approach to the Jewish view is found 
in the eloquent speech of Lord Birkenhead delivered 
two vears aco hefore the Heuse of Lords on the 
Second Reading of the Din oree Bill. "Those ow ho 
take the view,(26) he said, that marriave is 
this 
arguments are the whisperings of the. abandoned 


(ores 


Marriage ought dissoluble ANV Prey cles 


indissoluble do not live in world: their 


And avain 


which have frustrated what by universal admission 
are the fundamental purposes of marriage.” (26) 
Two thousand vears ago, a Jewish marriage might 
he dissolved the erounds of desert ion or ort It, 
provisions which are not vet on the Statute Book 
of England. | 
The third gateway, the Baxi af 
Jewish divorce law,is reached: it is the husband 
the who the 
dissolution, The act is ministerial, not judicial ; 
to-day it 


and not Court yrants decree of 


although has become quasi-judicial 


In origin, a private, not a publie Act. In most 
-modern States there is a reeognived and 


‘The Court 
It must he remembered 
that diverce in England—save by rare special Act 


limited code of matrimonial offences, 
adjudicates accordingly. 


of Parliament—is comparatively recent... Only 
since the Matrimonial Causes ISS7. have 
facilities existed, 

The Hebrew “ document .of divorce? — viz. the 


(fel—is very ancient. In the Bible it is called 
WS (27). Hebrew. primitive society 
patriarchal ; the Arabic family was a matriarchate, 
The . distinction is vividly emphasised by Mar 
Samuel in these ** At law, 
husband takes a wife and does not give himeelf te 
her. He sends her away, but she does not with 
draw herself from 
has it that when David's soldiers went to war. they 
gave their wives a conditional Get 
tioned to be void, if the soldier returned safely. 


words : Jewish the 


him. (28). Jewish tradition 


Modern Muhammedan law has. analogin 
Document of Divorcement. A hard. wet face 
nating case came before the Courts in 1016. and 
ultimately reached the Appeal Court (in) which 
Reading, €.J.. gave judgment (). De Mis 
Anwerruddin (who with great learning conducted 
his own case) was a Musulman, domiciled in India 
“ ile 


English and married in England. He had 4 
tioned unsuccessfully for hye re. tener 
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THE JEW IN DIPLOMACY.’ 


1. introduction. 


(ne or two prelictinary observations are neces- 
sary in order to inciate the seope of this paper. 
English language have been 


Kew words in. the 


wiven a wider and looser connotation than Diplo- 


What. it 
which is concerned 
States, 7 
representation of such States, and the art of nego- 
tiation by which thir relations are regulated. As 
a profession thus lin ited itis of modern origin, and 
is essentially pean. The word Diplomacy 


really means is the profession 
vith the official intercourse of 


soverelgn 


Bur 


itself has not been tn use for much more than a 


century, and the profession with its elaborate 
rules, its hierarchic J organisation and recognised 
only dates back: to the close 
of the Napoleonic «rs. Still it would be pedantic 
to say that there ¥#as no Diplomacy before the 
Congresses of Vien 1a and Aix-la-Chapelle. Like 
the Bourgeois Geni vomme who spoke prose all his 
life without knew) ag it, princes and statesmen 
from the dawn of !s: repean history have exchanged 
embassies and gradually built up from their accu- 
experience an etiquette of diplomatic 
representation and on art of bargaining with each 
other without any suspicion that they were prac- 
My survey then will deal, as 

mwaible, not only with all Jews who are or 
wave indispyla ly diplomatists, in the modern 
h» term, but also with those who 
stand vi the rain i ne of the historic development 


of the 


further def iition is needed. What. is a 
Not all the persons practising the 


international stati: 


mulated 


fising diplomacy, 


far 
fecnmcal 


(one 
liploimatist 
art are inthe 
Meny of our own ambassadors, and 
in America nearly all, do not belong to the carrié¢re; 
and much diplomat ¢ negotiation is carried on in all 
‘rho are not professional diplo- 
oy ait not} ermanently attached to foreign 


Diplomatiats. 


countrics By men 


* * 
ints 


mussiors, in cur cwn Foreign Office, for example, 


where everyone, fron the Secretary of State down- 
wards, js more or Jess engaged in international 
a clear distinction is drawn between 
the Gitice ial! and the Diplomatic Service, although 
Lransicrs from one ‘o the other are frequent. This 
distinevion is, howe ver, so obviously artificial that 
“ht pro er to ignore it in planning this 
pauper. have cordingly counted as Diplo- 
inatista all Jevs officially employed as such or 
ofuatiy concerned in diplomatic negotiation what- 
rank or the particular departmental 
service to which th ay are attached. 


hegctiation, 


bave thou 


ever their 


Il. Qua ifications of Jews. 
Vithough the part played by Jews in diplomatio 
isen to the highest level, either 
professional or political, it constitutes a very full 
and creditable record. What is most surprising 
about it is not that the Jewish diplomatists did well 
within the limits of the tasks assigned to them, 
but that they ever managed to penetrate the treble- 
barred exclus:vene # with which the profession was 
always hedgec «i out. It must be remembered 
that until they ©! tained their political emencipa- 


history bas rarely 


* Lecture delivere: before the Union of Jewish Literary 
and Social Societies « f Manchester on December 10th, 1922, 


‘he etiquette of the mutual 


sire + technical sense of the term 


By Lucien Wolf. 


tion State employment never came to them in a 
normal way. If, then, we find them from time to 
time performing the functions of the highest State 
offices the reason is always that they possessed 
talents and accomplishments which rendered such 
employment desirable. So true is this that in the 
great majority of cases they were denied the rank 
of the offices they administered. But if it? was 
difficult for them to obtain employment in the 
internal politics of a State, it was infinitely more 
difficult to enter the service which dealt with its 
external interests. Foreign affairs was the domain 
which involved in the highest degree the vital 
interests of the State, and to allow anyone to meddle 
with them who was.not of the dominant religion 
and race was held to be perilous in the extreme. 
This view has survived to the present day. 
in Republican France the diplomatic service 
remains the appanage of the Catholic aristocracy 
and higher bourgeoisie, while in our own country, 
although there have been many notable exceptions, 
appointments to the Foreign Office and the Diplo- 
matic Service are by nomination only, and the 
staffs are, for the most part, restricted to the 
so-called governing families. 

It was, then, for the Jew a veritable triumph of 
character and ability that he was permitted to 
enter the charmed circle of diplomacy. He had 
natural aptitudes which marked him out for the 
work, and these aptitudes arose very largely from 
the alienage which otherwise would have been 
regarded as an insuperable bar to his employment. 
‘The higher clergy, who in the early days monopo- 
lised the field of diplomacy, knew their Latin, their 
Canon and Civil Law, and perhaps something of 


political science, but they had not the cosmopolitan ~ 


outlook of the Jew, his personal touch with many 
countries, his wide linguistic range, and that natural 
talent for negotiation which had been developed in 
him by his outcast status and which was for cen- 
turies the only weapon on which he could rely to 


obtain: for himself a qualified immunity from 


oppression and some measure of protection against 
persecution. But even these qualifications were 
not in themselves a passport to the diplomatic 
service. ‘They did not necessarily bring the Jew 
into contact with Courts and princes, and thus they 
might easily have remained unheeded. The 
missing link was supplied by the high reputation 
achieved by the Jews in medicine. Almost ali the 
arly Jewish diplomatists began their careers as 
physicians to their princes or to some influential 
personages at Court. The Court physicians had 
always peculiar opportunities of winning the con- 
fidence of their employers, and so it came about that 
their extra-medical talents became known and they 
were constantly employed in confidential State 
business which very often led to more or less regular 
diplomatic commissions. 

Before I pass from this branch of my subject let 
me say a word about the apprenticeship to 
diplomacy which the Jew has served in the politics 
of his own community. In almost every land he 
stood for centuries outside the law, and the leaders 
of his communities were perpetually engaged in 
negotiation with the rulers under whom they lived 
for alleviations of their outlawry which would 


Even 


still higher flight was 


render life tolerable for them. This was. not 


diplomacy in the true technical sense of the term, 


_and consequently it does not fall within the scope 


of this paper; but there were occasions on which it 
reached a high level of political negotiation, and it 
goes far to explain the easy mastery which the Jews 
acquired of the more classic art of international 
bargaining. Some of the privileges they thus 
obtained for their communities, notably in Spain, 
France, Germany, and Poland, rank as _ political 
documents of the highest interest. Menasseh 
b. Israel displayed a real diplomatic genius in his 
negotiations for the readmission of the Jews into 
ingland. Moses. Montefiore, although essentially 
a business man, was one of the most conspicuous 
and successful of the 
foreign Courts, and in his famous Damascus Mission 
in 1840 he dealt with a highly complicated inter- 
national situation with supreme skill and tact: A 
marked by the Jewish 
missions to the great international congresses of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Versailles, all of which have left 
their mark on the great Treaties that constitute 
the Public Law of Europe. Even more striking in 
many respects have been the quasi-diplomatic 
successes of the Zionists. Whether they have been 
right in wanting the things they have got, they 
have, at any rate, shown in men like Herzl, the 
feuilletoniste, in Sokolow, the Hebrew journalist, 
ana in Weitzmann, the chemist, that the Jew stil: 
preserves a high natural aptitude for the art of 
diplomacy. 


Ii1.—Chasdai Ibn and Others. 


Jews first appeared in European diplomacy 
as interpreters attached to Foreign Missions, more 
particularly those which regulated the, relations 
of Christendom with the Oriental Monarchies and 
afterwards with the Caliphates of Moorish Spain. 
It is on record that a Jew named Samuel was 
appointed interpreter to the famous Embassy which 
Charlemagne sent to the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. 
Other Monarchs both in the East and the West 
followed this example, and in 953 we find two Jews 
named Mar Saul and Mar Joseph aeting as in- 
terpreters to an Embassy sent by the Slavonic 
King to the Caliph of Cordova, It is curious to 
note that this office of interpreter’ or dragoman in 
the Oriental affairs of Europe, which remained 
very largely in the hands of Jews down to and during 
the time of the East India Company, became 
recognised as a definite diplomatic rank when the 
profession as we now know it was finally organised, 

The appearance of Jews in the larger field of 
diplomatic negotiation was more fitful. It is to he 
supposed that the long line of distinguished Jews 


who served the Moorish and Christian sovereigns 


of Spain in various State offices from the 10th to 
the 15th centuries had much to do with diplomacy, 
but except with regard to one of them we have no 
definite information on this point. This one was 
Chasdai ibn Shaprut, the famous favourite and 
councillor and probably vizier of the greatest of all 
the Spanish Caliphs, Abd-al-Rahman III. He was 
a man of remarkable accomplishments. He spoke 
and wrote with fluency several languages, including 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin which was then the 
diplomatic language of Christian Europe, He 
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first served the Caliph in the capacity of body 
physician, but his master soon recognised the wider 
range of his abilities and confided to him his most 
confidential political work. This was both admini- 
strative and diplomatic, but it is only with his 
diplomatic activities that we are now concerned. 
In 940 Abd-al-Rahman appointed him Court 
interpreter with diplomatic rank, and it became his 
duty to receive the foreign envoys. In the follow- 
ing year, when an Embassy was sent to the Courts 
of Northern Spain, Chasdai was attached to it in 
the capacity of councillor. Later on, although not 
holding the rank of vizier he became virtually 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and negotiated all the 
Caliph’s ‘alliances and understandings with the 
Christian potentates of Northern and Eastern 
Europe. Abd-al-Rahman was then at the height 
of his power, and both Germany and Byzantium 
sent special embassies to Cordova to solicit his 
friendship. ‘The negotiations were conducted by 
Chasdai, who in 949 and 956 concluded friendly 
arrangements with both States. The envoy of 
Emperor Otto I, the Abbot John of Goéritz, was 
one of the most distinguished diplomatists of his 
time, and in his autobiography, which has been 
preserved by Perthes, he pays a remarkable tribute 
to the “ Jew Chasdai,” of whom he says that he 
never met a man of so subtle an intellect. Chasdai’s 
greatest diplomatic triumph consisted in securing 
the submission of the Christian States of Northern 
Spain to the Caliphate. For this purpose he was 
sent on a special mission to Navarre in 958, and he 
persuaded the Queen with her son and grandson 
to come to Cordova and pay homage to Abd-al- 
Rahman, 
While Chasdai was a faithful servant of the 
Saracen State he was also a devoted Jew. He sent 
a special embassy under Rabbi Isaac b. Nathan to 
the Jewish Kingdom of the Khosars in Southern 
Russia; he corresponded with Jewish scholars 
all over the then known world, and he gave the first 
decided impulse to the splendid record of Jewish 
culture and scholarship medieval Spain by 
freeing the Cordovan Jewish community. from 
ecclesiastical dependence. on the Babylonian 
Gaonate. In this latter service he was probably 
thinking more of the consolidation of the Moorish 
State than of the interests of his own brethren, 
which were none the less well served by it. It was 
a parallel to the action of Abd-al-Rahman himself 
in proclaiming his independence of the’ Eastern 
Caliphate; and it is known that for this reason he 
warmly approved the course adopted by Chasdai. 
We have no such precise record of the diplomatic 
activities of any other European Jew for more than 
* 500 years, though we have occasional glimpses of 
them in the published biographies of the Jewish 
statesmen who figured in Spanish public life up to 
the time of the Expulsion. Thus of Samuel ibn 
Nagrela, who was vizier of Granada in the llth 
century, Graetz tells us that in his diplomatic 


work he always sought to serve the interests of the: 


Jews in foreign countries: Ibn Nagrela had both 
the opportunity and the aptitude for such work, 
for he was one of the most. powerful statesmen of his 
time, was learned and acute, and spoke no fewer 
than seven languages. Again Don Isaac Abrabanel, 
who in his day was a Minister of State in Portugal, 
Spain, and Venice, and who was actually in the 


service of Ferdinand and Isabella when the Jews of 


Spain, including himself, were driven out. by the 
inquisition, miust have done a great deal of diplo- 
matic work, but the only evidences we have of it 
ere contained im some fragmentary allusions to 


him in the Hatfield papers, and in the text of a- 


comunercial treaty with Portugal which he negotiated 
in 1403 on behalf of the Venetian Republic. 


[V¥.—The Jews and the Counter- 
Reformation. 

The Great Expulsion from Spain and the pitiless 
persecution of the Marranos in that country led, 
some eighty years later, to an intervention of 
certain Jews in the international politics of Europe 
which forms one of the most fascinating romances 
in the history of diplomacy. You will find very 
little of the story in printed history, for the facts are, 
as vet, for the most part, confined to documents 
in the Record Office and other State archives, 
which have not yet been calendered or even sorted. 
I had occasion to tell the story for the first time 
in a lecture 1 delivered at Toynbee Hall some 
eighteen months ago, 


Every student of history and more particularly 
English history, knows that the politics of Europe 
during the i6th century were dominated by the 
struggle between the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation, which was a struggle not only for 
Religions Liberty, but also forthe Balance of Power. 
In the overture to that struggle the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, which was one of the most 
sweeping blows aimed at heresy by the Koman 
Church, counted for much. The expelled Jews 
could not but carry in their hearts a profound 
bitterness against Spain and all she stood for. It 
became translated into sympathy for the Reforma- 
tion in Western Europe, while in the Eastern 
Mediterranean it easily ranged itself with the naval 
ambitions which had carried the Crescent flag in the 
teeth of Spain to the shores of Sicily. There were, 
however, no Jews in Europe of sufficient eminence 
to give practical effect to this sentiment until 
in 1530 the Inquisition in Portugal compelled the 
members of a wealthy family of Marrano bankers in 


Lisbon, named Mendez, to seek an asylum in 


Antwerp, where a branch of their house was already 
established. | 

The most distinguished member of this family 
was Joseph Nasi or Joao Miques, a nephew and 
afterwards the son-in-law of Gracia Mendesia, the 
widowed head of the family. Young, ardent and 
handsome he speedily secured for himself a high 
social position in Antwerp, but Spanish spies soon 
began to suspect him of Judaism, and the whole 
family had to fly, first to Lyons, then to Venice, 
and finally to Constantinople. Both in France and 
Venice they suffered a persecution which Nasi 
never forgave. Their bank at Lyons was con- 
fiseated, and in Venice Gracia herself was im- 
prisoned for Judaism. Turkey at that time was 
the main haven of refuge for persecuted Jewry, and 
the Spanish victims of Torquemada in that country 
had done much to add to the splendours of the 
reign of Solyman the Magnificent by the stimulus 
they gave to trade and by their introduction of the 
useful arts of Western Europé®” Nasi already had 
influential friends in Constantinople, among them 
Moses Hamon, the Court physician, who intro- 
dueed him to the Sultan. With characteristic 
ambition and acuteness, he threw himself into the 
whirl of Turkish domestic politics, and espoused 
the cause of Prince Selim, the younger son of 
Solyman, as candidate for the succession to his 
father’s throne. Selim in due course became 


Sultan, and Nasi found his reward in a shower of 


favours and dignities which brought him into the 
front rank of Turkish public affairs. He eclipsed 
the veteran Grand Vizier Mahomet Sokolli, not only 
through the confidence which the new Sultan re- 
posed in him, but also by the sway he wielded over 
the Divan. His great position is attested by 
hundreds of diplomatic dispatches preserved in 
the State archives of Venice, France and Spain. 
As a reward for the conquest of Cyprus, which he 
planned, he was created Duke of Naxos and Prince 
of the Cyclades, and in spite of the disastrous 
battle of Lepanto, which was largely occasioned 
by the aggressive policy he advocated against 
Venice and Spain, he retained the Sultan’s favour 
to the end of his reign, and was even permitted 
by his successor, with whom his rival Mahomet 
Sokolli became paramount, to end his days in the 
peaceful enjoyment of his honours and great 
wealth. | 

As a constructive statesman and even as a 
practical diplomatist, Nasi was not equal to the 
great reputation he enjoyed during his lifetime 
throughout Europe. There can be no doubt that 
his great ambition was to serve in some decisive 
way the cause of religious liberty against Spain and 
the Counter-Reformation. He was full of schenies, 
which he only half executed, for the creation of a 
sort of Itoland for oppressed Jews, and more than 
once. he seemed on the point of counselling a 
vigorous Turkish intervention on the side of England 
and the Low Countries against Spain. In 1566 
Prince William of Orange appealed personally to 
Nasi to induce the Sublime Porte to declare war 
on Spain in the interests of the persecuted Pro- 
testants, and he replied with a promise of help. 
Similar appeals which came to him from old friends 
in Antwerp also met with a ready sympathy. 
But, unfortunately, Nasi was so pre-occupied by 
his own personal grievances against France and 
Veuice that he postponed his larger projects in 
order to obtain a remedy for them. He nearly 


history during the next three centuries. 


brought about a war with France by obtaining the 
permission of the Sultan to seize all the French 
shipping in the Port of Alexandria in order to 
repay his family for the confiscation of the Mend: 
Bank and its assets at Lyons. His conquest o} 
Cyprus, though well conceived to serve the ambi. 
tions of Turkey was largely inspired by his desir. 
to retaliate on Venice for her ill-treatment of })\s 
mother-in-law and himself when they sought a) 
asvlum in the republic. Nevertheless he stood for 
the cause of the Reformation against Spain anx| 
for a Jewish participation in that cause, and th. 
seed he sowed was not altogether wasted. 

His work in this connection was taken in han 
even before his death by a kinsman of his, one 
Alvaro Mendez, who had also escaped from Portugs|, 
and had settled im Constantinople. Alvaro hac! 
his heart in the anti-Spanish cause. His strony 
Jewish sentiment was manifested by the fact that 
soon after his arrival in Turkey he dropped his 
Spanish name, and assumed the name of Solomon 
Abenjaish, in accordance with the tradition whic! 
derived his family from the Abenjaisbs of Moorish 
Spain. He was also in closer touch with his co- 
religionists in the Low Countries, and, through them, 
with England, owing to the marriage in 1570 of 
one of his Antwerp relatives to Dr. Rodrigo Lope, 
afterwards body physician to Queen Elizabeth. 
Under the Sultan Murad he obtained great influence 
at Court. He became Controller of the House- 
hold and was created Duke of Mytilene, and 
awarded the revenues of the island. After the 
death of his kinsman, Nasi, the Sultan renewed to 
him the grant of Tiberias, where Nasi had hoped to 
found an autonomous Jewish settlement. 

Early in the seventies Alvaro and Lopez seem 
to have been m close touch on the Counter-Reforma- 
tion question, and it was probably through Lopez's 
influence with Walsingham that Alvaro was ap- 
pointed the secret agent of the British Court at 
Constantinople. In that capacity he became, 
during the British Embassies of Harborne and 
Barton, the chief instrument of British policy in 
Turkey, more especially in connection with Eliza- 
beth’s pet idea of a combination of Protestantism 
and Mohammedanism against Spain and the Holy 
See. His correspondence on this subject reaching 
down to the year 1594 is preserved in the British 
Museum and the Record Office. In 1585 he strove 
unsuccessfully to obtain ‘Turkish support for 
Leicester's expedition to the Low Countries, which 
had been strongly recommended by Lopez, and 
helped by other leading Marannos. He was also 
extremely active in soliciting Turkish aid for Dom 
Antonio, the Portuguese Pretender, whose claims 
were supported by England. In the Armada year 
he persuaded the Sultan to sanction the dispatch 
of a Turkish fleet to help in putting Dom Antonio | 
on the throne of Portugal, but owing to a bribe of 
50,000 ducats paid by the Spanish Ambassador to 
the Grand Vizier, the orders to the fleet were can- 
celled in January, 1589, on the ostensible ground 
that Turkey was pre-occupied by the Persian war. 
Nevertheless Alvaro succeeded in laying the founda. 
tions for a British influence at the Court of the 
Grand Signor, which played a great part in Europes! 
His 
services were so highly esteemed by Elizabeth tha' 
in 1591 she knighted him, and at. the same timc 
addressed a Latin letter in praise of him to the 
Sultan. The last we hear of Alvaro in the Britis) 
records relates to a secret mission he sent to Rodrig 
Lopez in 1504, headed by one of his Jewish retaine'» 
named Judah Sarphati, to consult him as to the 
attitude of England towards the Sultan's project 
of resuming the war against Hungary. Loj« 
was then in prison on what [I hold to be an wi: 
founded charge of attempting to poison the Queer, 
and all the members of the Embassy were arres|« 
at Dover, and their letters to Lopez seized. “Tlic 
subsequent examination of Sarphati by the Pry) 
Council, of which a full minute has been presets’. 
shows how intimate were the relations of Englan¢ 
and Turkey at this period, thanks almost exclu- 
sively to the efforts of Mendez and Lopez, and how 
much they contributed to the success of British 
policy in resisting the Counter-Reformation and the 
pretensions of Spain to the domination of Euro} 


V.—Solomon Ashkenazi and Israel 
Conegliano. 
The diplomatic activities of Jews in the mov 
events of this greab epoch were not confined to 
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Nasi and Mendez, Towards the end of the reign of 
Sultan Selim another Jew served the’ Turkish 
Court with perhaps less éclat than the Duke of 
Naxos and his kinsman, but with far more thought- 
fulness and a more finished diplomatic art.. This 
was the rabbi and physician Solomon b. Nathan 
Ashkenazi, an Italian Jew of German extraction, 
who in early life emigrated to Poland where he 
became physician to King Sigismund Augustus. In 
1570 he settled in Constantinople as a protégé of 
the Venetian Republic and obtained employment 
in the Grand Vizierate. Mahomet Sokolli, whose 
foreign policy had been unfortunate, recognised the 
sicnal diplomatic abilities of Ashkenazi and benefited 
by his advice in his rivalry with Nasi. Solomon 
counselled friendly relations with Venice and France, 
against whom all Nasi’s most aggressive hostility 
had been directed. This was not necessarily a 
move against Nasi, for,as a matter of fact, it was 
calculated in the last resort to serve the anti- 
Spanish policy which Nasi himself had at heart. 
Moreover, at the time that it was carried out 
Nasi’s influence at Court was still undimmed. 
Ashkenazi was completely successful in his policy. 
In 1573 he conciliated France by supporting the 
candidature of Henry of Anjou for the Polish throne, 
and in the same year, when Venice seceded from the 
Holy League which had attacked Turkey at 
Lepanto, he hastened to advise Sokolli to conclude 
peace with the Republic. The negotiation of the 
peace was entrusted to Ashkenazi himself, much to 
the astonishment of the Venetians, who found them- 
selves compelled to extend all the honours of the 


DIVORCE 


The Hebrew -Law of Divorce as set out 
in the ‘Talmudic Treatise of Giitin, 
developed by the Codes—the Shulchan Aruch in 
particular (1), has no longer, it is true, in the greater 
part of Europe, any legal validity as against the 
law of the land. Accordingly, a Get (Document of 
Divorecement) is not a valid decree of divorce in 
the Courts of this country, andthe Divorce. Bill 
(which was readin the House of Lords in 1920) 
enacted a severe penalty against any person who 
granted an illegal decree of that kind. The Bill 
is not yet law, but it is anticipated that, sooner or 
later, it will become a Statute, including the above 
clause. | 

Yet, even to-day, in two respeets—one practical, 
the other academic—the Rabbinic law of divorce 
is of paramount importance. First, Jews who are 
divorced by English law must, before the Jewish 
law deems them validly divorced, and therefore 
competent to re-marry, go through the ceremony of 
the Get. Again, the Bill proposes five years’ 
permanent insanity as a valid ground for dissolu- 
tion of marriage. Jewish Codes prohibit divorce 
if either party is insane, Here may be a practical 
conflict. For, although the law of the State must 
prevail (2), Rabbinic law is as a handmaid to the 
prevailing civil law and accompanies the Jew at 
every stage through his life, adding the religious 
to the civil sanction. In the second place, Jewish 
legal theories on this, gravest of all subjects— 
originating in a code of the fifteenth century B.c. 
continuously developing until the evolution of a 
comprehensive Corpus Juris, embodying in the 
Talmudic Pandects examples of the process of 
_jurisprudence—these theories are valuable in view 
of the recent discussion concerning the divorce 
problem in the English Legislature, the Bill of 
1920, and ghe Rutherford case. The public con- 
science is @issatisfied with canonic ideas of divorce. 
The passing of the Bill will mean the passing of 
Church doctrines and the laying of a new and more 
rational foundation. It is both useful and scien- 
tific to examine what Hebrew jurisprudence has 
considered to be the true basis of divorce. 

The Jewish law of divorce rests upon three funda- 
mental principles, each of which, while still remain- 
ing true in theory, has so diverged from its origin 
as almost to become, in effect, the reverse of itself, 

The first principle—what I might call the Baba 
Kama of Jewish divorce practice—is the theoreti- 
cally untrammelled right of the husband to divorce 


1. Eben Haezer § 154 and notes by Isserles. 


2 of Mar Shemuel (Baba 
Kama 113a)}, 


and as 


Protocole to a Jewish Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary, Ashkenazi’s mission proved com- 
pletely successful. He held his own against the 
Venetian diplomatists who, at that time, were the 
greatest masters of diplomatic technique in Europe. 
An incidental resnit of his mission was a milder 
treatment of the Jews of Venice and the cancellation 
of a decree of expulsion which had been contemplated 
against them. 

Ashkenazi, who had little personal ambition and 
consequently made few enemies, remained in the 
service of the Porte until the end of his life in 
1602, surviving two Sultans and three Grand 
Viziers who reposed in him unbounded confidence. 
His success was as much due to his personal probity 
as to his political acumen and diplomatic skill. 
In 1580 the French Ambassador in Constantinople 
reported to King Henry HII, as a remarkable 
circumstance, that Solomon had refused indignant ly 
to accept a large bribe offered to him by the Spanish 
agent to procure an extension of the armistice with 
Spain for eight years, Ashkenazi was not the 
only Jew of his name who was active in the 
diplomacy of this period. In 1567 the ‘Tartar 
Khan sent one Meir Ashkenazi, of Kaffa in the 
Crimea, as his Ambassador to the King of Poland. 
Unfortunately, Meir never reached his destination, 
for he was captured and killed by pirates while on 
his way through the Mediterranean, : 

it will be convenient here to refer to another 
accomplished Jewish diplomatist whose career in 
the seventeenth century was a close parallel to that 
of. Ashkenazi in the sixteenth, Israel Conecliano 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 
his wife. This right is a survival of the primitis ec 
patriarchal power exemplified in early Hebrew 
history in the divorce of Hagar (3); the power oi 
the paterfamilias over his household, of life and 
death (4); the devotion by Jephthah of his 
daughter to God (5) and Sauls bestowal. of his 
daughter on David (6). The husband and father 
was the priest and the supreme power of the family. 


The wife in very early times was one of his many 


There were two Deuteronomic retine- 
ments on this law. A man who falsely accused his 
Jewish wife of ante-nuptial incontinence was fined 
and forbidden to divorce her (7). A ravisher was 
fined and compelled to marry the girl, were she a 
Jewess (8). English law restricts the husband's 
right to end the marriage to the case where: his 


sub jects. 


‘ wife has been guilty of adultery. 


Rabbinical schools were divided; and the last 
Mishnah in Gittin (9) gives us glimpse of what 
must have been a burning question of the day. 
It was a struggle between the school of Shammai 
and the school of Hillel, between the ‘strict con- 
structionists” and the broad construc- 
tionists.”’ (10). Shammai, strictly interpreting the 
words 7373 MW and stressing the term M7, held 
that only adultery justified divorce. Hillel, sup- 


porting his view by the word 137; decided that’ 


the husband need assign no reason, and that a wile 
might be put away even if she spoilt his food. (11) 
Hillel's broad interpretation prevailed, so that one 


‘hundred years later (circa 130 c.x.) Akiba could 


say that a man might dissolve his marriage if he 
found a prettier girl. (12) Philo and Josephus 
(Ist century c.x.) followed Hillel. Jesus took the 

3. Gen. xxi. 14, 

4. Gen. xxii. 1-12. 

5. Judges xi. 30-40. 

6. 1 Samuel iu, 14, 

Cf. Eur Androm, 987 :-— 
KOUK KOLVELY TACE, 


{Hermione to Orestes), 

7. Dt. xxii, 13-19. Sov. 2). 

8. Dt. xxii. 28, 29, similiter. 


10. Amram: Jewish Law of Divorce. 


aw 


An excellent example (incidentally) of a whole drama 
matriage, consummation, disillusion, misconduct, divorce, 
service, denouement—concentrated in the vivid terseness of 
one verse, 

12. Gittin 90a 


to-day, 


was also an Italian physician whose life was spent 
in regulating the diplomatic intercourse of Venice 
and Constantinople. Unlike Ashkenazi, however, 
he remained chiefly in the service of Venice. He 
was educated at the Padua University, practised 
medicine for a time in Venice and then emigrated 
to Constantinople, where the Grand Vizier, Kara 
Mustapha, gave him employment in the Political 
Department. Here he displayed so remarkable an 
ability that Giovanni Morosini, the famous Venetian 
diplomatist, invited him to join the Embassy. 
When Morosini’s successor, Giambattista Donato, 
was obliged to quit Constantinople owing to 
strained relations with the Porte, Conegliano was 
left in charge of the Embassy. He served Venice 
with fidelity and intelligence for many years, as is 
testified by his despatches and letters of intelligence 
which are preserved in the Venetian archives. In 
1694 he and his brother Solomon, the famous 
physician, were made citizens of the . Venetian 
Republic. The climax of his diplomatic career was 
reached when in 1698 he was appointed to assist 
Ruzzini, the Venetian delegate to the Peace Congress 
of Carlowitz, as junior delegate and expert. He 
appears to have been one of the most conspicuous 
personages in this historic assembly owing to his 
unrivalled experience of Turkish politics and his 
personal relations with Turkish statesmen, and it is 
said that the signature of the Peace Treaty in 
January, - 1699, was mainly due to his skilful 
intervention at the critical moment of. the 
negotiations, 


To be continued, | 


IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH LAW. 


view of Shammai: ‘“ What God hath joined 
together, let no man. put asunder.” (13): To the 
argument that Moses had permitted divorce he 
replied; That was through “the hardness of the 
people’s heart.” 

Amram suggests that these dicta of Hillel and 
Akiba were ex cathedra on a point. of law, -irre- 
spective ‘of their own convictions. This is very 
likely, for Talmudie writings do not give one the 
impression that divorce was as prevalent in Judaa 
and Babylon as it is in some States of America 
reminded of the last 
judgment delivered by Lord Birkenhead as Lord 
Chancellor in the Rutherford case, in which, as 
supreme Lord of Appeal, he had to refuse a decree 
of divorce, yet with a passionate regret and a burning 
hope .that the Legislature would provide the 
remedy. Even in Malachi’s day wanton divorce 
was censured (14), and in Tannaitic times, R. 
Eliezer went so far as to say: “ Over him who 
divorces the wife of his youth, even the altar of 
God sheds tears,”’ (15) | 

Thus, further restrictions were introduced by the 
Mishnah. Dissolution of marriage was not per- 
mitted if the husband (16) or wife (17) were insane, 
or if the wife were a minor or a captive. 

Yet these exceptions still left wider scope for a 
versatile husband than the English law—at present 
—allows. In both systems, however, insanity 
is no ground for. divorce as yet. The Rutherford 
case showed what hardship the rule may work 
when a wife becomes a sort of 3338, chained 
for life to a criminal lunatic detained during His 
Majesty's pleasure at Broadmoor, R. Yannai 
(220 C.E.) bases the rule on the phrase in Deuter- 


Qne is. moreover 


onomy requiring service of the decree, ¢.¢., upon 
a person capable of accepting service. (18) R. 
Ishmael (to whom we are indebted for the famous 
thirteen principles of the interpretation of Biblical 
statute) in commenting on the phrase, ‘‘ He shall. 
send her forth,” states that a demented person 
may possibly return. (19) It would be interesting 


13.. Math. ix. 19. 
14. Malachi it, 14-16. MONI 
YP 
16.: Dt. xxiv. 1; Yeb. 113b. 
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must be compelled to grant a divorce. 
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to know if behind these textual interpretations 
there is a sound sociological reason. It may be 
that there were no communal arrangements in 
Rabbinic times for dealing with the insane and thus 
individual hardship was sacrificed to public welfare. 


The right of the husband to divorce his wife at 
will was formally abolished by Rabbenu Gershom 
in 1025 C.E. in a decree promulgated from the 
Sanhedrim at Mayence: ‘ To assimilate the right 
of the woman to the right of the man... . it is 
ordained that even as the man does not put away 
his wife, except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not be put away except of her own consent.” 
The Biblical right of almost untrammelled divorce 


now involves the drastic qualification of the wife's. 


consent. 


We approach the Baba Meziah, the second basic 
principle of the Jewish law of divorce, logically a 
corollary to the first, virtually more honoured in 
the exception than the observance. I refer to 
the wife’s incapacity directly to sue for dissolution. 
The Deuteronomic code speaks of the man giving his 
wife a Document of Divorcement (20), but nowhere 


of the wife giving the husband “a document of 


dismissal.” Here is a vivid instance of a frequent 
method of legal development, viz. : the legal fiction. 
The wife could not petition, but may there not 
be cases of hardship where justice demanded that 
the husband be compelled to give his wife a Get ? 
Hence the Jewish Law came to allow more ‘scope 
to the wronged wife than the present English Law, 
or even the new Divorce Bill (if passed) could allow. 


In this country, a woman must prove that her 
husband not only has committed adultery, but has 
deserted or ill-treated her, if she is to succeed in 
her petition. If she can merely prove adultery 
or cruelty, she has the right to a judicial separa- 
tion a mensa et thoro. She remains married but 
without the rights and duties of a wife. Judicial 
separation is a barbaric expedient, evolved in the 
dark, ascetic, medieval days, to reconcile the 
indissolubility of marriage with the necessities of 
life. It is an expedient by which the law creates 
immorality. It is a status unknown to Rabbinic 
law, which all divorce reformers mean to abolish. 


In many cases the Rabbis held that: a husband 
They will 
be found enumerated in Amram and Melziener. 
Suftice it here to refer to the grounds of impotence, 
ten years of childlessness (21), refusal to support, 


cruelty, desertion, licentiousness, apostasy. Says 
Isserles, a mediwval commentator (22): ‘It is 


not customary or proper for men to beat their 
wives. . .. It is the custom of the heathen... . 
But if she curses him or insults his parents, some 
say that he may beat her, and some say that even 
if she is a bad woman he may not beat her.. But I 
am of the first opinion, If it is not known who 
began the quarrel first, the husband is not allowed 
to testify that she was the aggressor; for all 
women presumed innocent.” | 


There is a rvesponsum of the London Beth Din 
of the year 1795 recorded in the case of Lindo 
v. Belisario (23), .a locus classicus. Miss Lindo, aged 
16, brought an action by her guardian, Mr. Mocatta, 
before the Consistory Court for a declaration that 
she was not the wife of Mr. Belisario. She had 
been betrothed to him and was an “‘ Arusah,” a 
status in Jewish law which is almost as binding 
as matrimony. Sir W. Scott (afterwards Lord 
Stowell) delivered a lengthy and_ instructive 
judgment. Realising that his decision might 
“affect a very numerous and respectable body of 
people,” he submitted certain questions to the 
London Beth Din, presided over by Chief Rabbi 
Solomon Herschell, described as “ High Priest of 
the Jews.” The relevant passage in the responsum 
for our purpose, on the position of the wife runs 
as follows :— 


“Tf the wife says her non compliance [i.r., 
refusal to cohabit] proceeds from aversion 
and that she detests the man, then he is 
ordered immediately to give her a divorce and 
would be legally [7.e., by Jewish law] compelled 
to do so in case of refusal. But if she alleges 


20. Dt. xxiv. 1, Wwe 
21. Kes. 77a. 
22. On Eben Haezer, §154, 3. 


23. [1798] 4 Hagg. Consist. R. 216, Upheld in Court of 
tchee. 


frivolous excuses only, Beth Din will admonish 
her. If that proves ineffectual, she is to be 
called out daily in the Houses of Prayer and 
Learning for four successive weeks.% If she 
continues intractable at the end of twelve 
months, the man will be compelled to divorce 
her.”’ 


The Court decided that Miss Lindo’s status was 
not that of vere wror. 

The citation shows the lofty conception which 
the Jewish nineteenth century judges had of the 
rights of the wife. : 

Is not this conception merely the natural outcome 
of the Jewish theory that marriage is a contract, 
not a sacrament ? 

Tro the sacramentalist,”’ divorce is a disease, 
“no longer to be made a fashionable disease like 
appendicitis,” says G. K. Chesterton (in “Super- 
stition of Divorce”), “but an epidemic like 
smallpox.”” The contract of marriage results in a 


_ status, and is defined by an English judge as “‘ the 


voluntary union for life of one man with one 
woman to the exclusion of all others.”(24) Yet, 
‘where a particular set of circumstances is the 
foundation of the contract... where it exists 
no longer and the performance of the contract 
hecomes impossible,’(25) the contract. has gone, 
The nearest approach to the Jewish view is found 
in the eloquent speech of Lord Birkenhead delivered 
two years ago hefore the House of Lords on the 
Second Reading of the Diverce Bill. |“ Those who 
take the view,”(26) he said, ‘that marriage is 
indissoluble do not live in this world; — their 
arguments are the whisperings of the abandoned 
superstitions of the Middle Ages.” And again: 
* Marriage ought to be dissoluble upon any grounds 
which have frustrated what by universal admission 
are the fundamental purposes of marriage.’ (26) 


Two thousand years ago, a Jewish marriage might 


he dissolved on the grounds of desertion or cruelty, 


provisions which are not vet on the Statute Book 

The third creat gateway, the Baha Basra of 
Jewish divoree law, is reached ;. it is the husband 
and not the Court -who grants the decree of 
dissolution. » The act is ministerial, not judicial ; 
although to-day it has become quasi-judicial ; 
in origin, a private, not a public Act. 
modern States there is a_ recognised and 
limited code of matrimonial offenees. The Court 
adjudicates accordingly. It must be remembered 
that divorce in England—save by rare special Act 
of _ Parliament—is comparatively. recent. Only 


In most 


since the Matrimonial Causes. Act, 1857, have. 


facilities existed. 

The Hebrew “ document of divorce ’—viz., the 
(et—is very ancient. In the ‘Bible it is called 
MM (27). Hebrew primitive society . was 
patriarchal ; the Arabic family was a matriarchate. 
The distinction is vividiy emphasised by Mar 
Samuel in these words: ‘“‘ At Jewish law, the 
husband takes a wife and does not give himself to 
her. He sends her away, but she does not with- 
draw herself from him.”’(28). Jewish tradition 
has it that when David's soldiers went to war, they 
gave their wives a conditional Get (29)—i.e., condi- 


tioned to be void, if the soldier returned safely. 


Modern Muhammedan law has ‘an analogous 
Document of Divorcement. A hard, yet fasci- 
nating case came bcfore the Courts in 1916, and 
ultimately reached the Appeal Court (in. which 
Reading, C.J., gave judgment) (20). Dr. Mir- 
Anwearruddin (who with great learning conducted 
his own case) was a Musulman, domiciled in India 
and professing Muhammedanism. His wife was 
English and married in England. He had peti- 
tioned unsuccessfully for a divorce here, because 


24. [1888] In re Bethell, 38 Ch.D. 220. 
25. Anson's Law of Contract, p. 388. 
26. “ Points of View” (Vol. 1.) “Divorce Reform.” 
27. Dt. xtiv. 1. Ch Is 1. WR 


30. R, ®. Supt. Registrar for Marriage, Hammeramith ; 
Fx parte Mir-Anwarruddin. [1916] 114 


29. Kes, Sb, 


his. domicile was Indian. Nor could the Indian 
Courts dissolve the marriage, because the Indian 
Act does not apply to Musulmen. In despair, he 
cave a writing of divoreement under his hand 
according to Muhammedan law. The Registrar 
refused to register his contemplated re-marriage. 
It was held that an English marriage can only be 
dissolved by a method recognised by English law — 
i.c., by a decree of the court, 

Although the Get is essentially a private doe), 
ment. it is a difficult instrument to draw, and 
the codes prescribe elaborate rules (31) for its draft. 
ing, attestation, and service. It has thus become 
quasi-judicial, 

Originally, the Get might be conditional (32). 
But a clause in restraint of marriage made the 
document null and void—probably as being against 
public polity. Conditions often attached — were 
those validating the Get should the husband fa)! 
to return from a war, a projected sea voyage, or a 
journey in the desert. For Jewish law had no 
‘presumption of death,” and without this expe. 
dient the wife might be left an Aqunah. <A condi. 
tional divorce was often given in conspectu morlis, 
to avoid the irksome duty of the Levirate marriage. 

The Get was delivered, in the presence of wit. 
nesses, to the wife, who must have knowledge, 
actual or presumptive, of its nature and con. 
tents (33). As soon as it was served on her, she 
became ipso. facto divorced (34). English law de- 
mands the lapse of six months before the decrev 


nist is made absolute—i.ec., before the. decree. is 


effective. | 

It must not be thought that the proceedings in 
connection with Get are summary and easy, There 
are numerous regulations to prevent abuse: 
‘One should be very careful not to engage in 
divorce proceedings unless he is learned in the law 
of divorce, for there are many points to he con. 


sidered, and it is easy for a man to err therein, and 


this would result in invalidating the proceedings 
and in bastardising children, and may the Rock 
of Israel save us from all error, Amen” (35). 

Another characteristic distinction between the 
divorce practice of the two systems of law, arising, 
from the position of the Rabbi as that of. “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend” te those over whom his 
jurisdiction prevails, is this. An English divorce 
judge has no concern (per se) with the happiness of 
the parties. The Rabbi must first strive to recon- 
cile the parties. He sits, as it were, as a Court of 
Conciliation, very often with success, Only if he 
fail in a reconciliation, does he proceed with the Get, 
It must here be added that lay magistrates who 
have the power of ordering judicial separation, 
very often act as conciliators in the same sym- 
pathetic way. 

‘One more difference—the Ketubah Wt is a 
marriage settlement made by the husband on his 
wife before marriage, in abeyance during marriage, 
hut. becoming payable on his death or divorce 
(unless the wife be guilty of misconduct or other 
crave offence). A minimum of 200 zuz must be 
settled as a condition precedent to the validity of 
a Jewish marriage. R. Simeon b. Shatach intro- 
duced the reform, and made the Keluvbah a lien on 
all the husband's estate to prevent a fraudulent 
gift or conveyance (36). It was a wise provision. 
It checked divorce, and gave the wife means of 
maintenance when she became svi juris. 

The foregoing account is not by any meanis in- 
tended to be exhaustive. It is but a sketch of the 
main features of two great systems of law con- 
trasted. The Jewish law of divorce compares 
very favourably with the present law and practice 
of England. Even the projected Divorce Bil! 
(except where it deals with cases which*could oniy 
arise under a complex civilisation) merely em- 
hodies, in effect, Jewish principles. Hebrew 
jurisprudence is as yet a mine unprobed to the 
depth, whose treasures brought to light will be o! 
value incalculable to international jurists devote! 
to the sacred task of handing on.—purer and more 
eteadfast—the eternal Torch of Law. 


31. Seder Hagget. Shulch. Aruch. Eben Haezer $1.4. 

32. Thid. sec. 99. 

34. Dt. xxiv. 1. 

35, Eben Haezer, §154. Notes 101. 
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ENGLISH FE ESSAYISTS AND THE JEWS. 
By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A, 


Samuel Johnson. 


A search through the writings of Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784) proves most disappointing to one 
looking for Jewish material. The views of the 
inarned lexicographer on the Jews would have been 
of considerable interest ; but he has unfortunately 
left no record of them. The enly passage in his 
works which has the slightest bearing upon Jewish 
matters occurs in the Rambler, No. 199, and tells 
of a curious medieval superstition. Writing of 
‘ne wonderful powers of the magnet, Johnson 
declares: ‘* To defraud any man of his due praise 
is unworthy of a philosopher. 1! shall therefore 
openly confess that I owe the first hint of this 
inestimable secret to the Rabbi Abraham ben 
Hannase (1), who, in his treatise on precious stones, 
has left this account of the magnet: NB’28°NPA 
The calamita, or loadstone that attracts iron, 
produces many bad fantasies in man. Women 
iy from this stone. If therefore any husband be 
disturbed with jealousy, and fear lest his wife 
couverses with other men, let him lav. this stone 
upon her while she is asleep. If she be pure, she 
will, when she wakes, clasp her husband fondly in 
her arms; but if ane t © guilty, she will fall out of 
bed, and run away.”’ | 


‘David Hume. 


The Scotch metaphysician and historian, David 
Hume . (1711-1776), wrote a series of essays on 
political, religious, and moral subjects. In the 
essay on National Characters,” there is the 
following reference to the Jews: ‘ Where any set 
of men, seattered over distant nations, maintain a 
close. society or communication together, they 
acquire a similitude of manners, and have but 
little in common with the nations amongst whom 
they live. Thus the Jews in Europe, and the 
Armenians in the East, have a peculiar character ; 
and the former are as much noted for fraud as the 
latter for probity.” 

The proposition which Hume here enunc ciates is 
highly debatable. It contains an element of truth, 
since it must be conceded that men who associate 
closely and constantly—e.g., the Dons at Oxford 
and Cambridge, or Freemasons—acquire common 
characteristics. But does it follow that they 
iecessarily “have but little in common with the 
nations amongst whom they live”’.? That ques- 
tionable conclusion is as old as the Bible, and was 
advanced by no less a person than Haman when 
he told the Persian monarch that the Jews had 
laws “‘ diverse from those of every people.” ‘That 
was perfectly true; but the continuation of the 
statement was false, viz., “ neither keep they the 
King’s laws, therefore it profiteth not the King to 
suffer them.’” Hume would surely never have 
advocated that all citizens of a State should be 
cast in one mould, that differences of religious 
belief and practice were harmful to the interests of 
the State; nor would he have defended the 
proposition that those who differed from the 


religious thoughts and customs of the majority 


were debarred from taking their rightful place and 
playing a useful part in the life of the nation. As 
for the last sentence of Hume’s statement, it 
merely shows how even a careful thinker can be 
swayed by bias into making a sweeping generalisa- 
tion which he would have difficulty in supporting 
if challenged. Philosophers do not always speak 
or write words of wisdom—or even of truth. Was 
it not Cicero who declared, ‘“‘ There is nothing so 
absurd that it might not have been spoken by soine 
one of the philosophers ”’ 


Charles Lamb. 

Among the famous “ Essays of Elia” there is 
one entitled ‘ Imperfect. Sympathies,” in which 
the author writes, ‘‘ 1 confess that I do feel the 
differences of mankind, national or individual, to 
an unhealthy excess. I can look with no indifferent 
eye upon things or persons. Whatever is, is to me 
& matter of taste or distaste.... I am, in 
plainer words, a bundle of prejudices—made up of 
likings and dislikings—the veriest thrall to 
sympathies, apathies, antipathies.”” When a man 


(i) He ts possibly to be Identified with Abraham ben Hivy 
me ad astronomer. 
ew. Bneye., » Dp. 1 108, 


it can run clear and kindly yet: 


IfI.—Johnson —Hume—Lamb—Hazlitt. 


thus allows instinct to overrule reason and’ is 
swayed by prejudice rather than by understanding, 
one cannot expect a balanced judgment from him. 
His opinions cannot carry weight. because they are 
usually unrelated to facts. When, therefore, 
Charles Lamb (1775-1834) writes of the Jews, we 
do not get impressions which are the result. of 
careful inquiry or personal experience, but a 
string of prejudices. Nevertheless the passage is 
worth transcribing in full. 

“1 have, in the abstract. no disrespect for 
Jews. They are a piece of stubborn antiquity, 
compared with which Stonehenge is in its nonage. 
They date beyond the pyramids. But I should 
not care to be in habits of fanfiliar intercourse 
with any of that nation. I confess that I have not 
the nerves to enter their synagogues. Old pre- 
judices cling about me. I cannot shake off the 
story of Hugh of Lincoln. Centuries of injury, 
contempt, and hate on the one side—of. cloaked 
revenge, dissimulation, and hate on the other, 
between our and their fathers, must and ought to 
affect the blood of the children. 1 cannot believe 
or that a few 
fine words, such as candour, liberality, the light 
of the nineteenth century, can close up the breaches 
of so deadly a disunion.. 
congenial to me. He is least distasteful on 
‘Change—for the mercantile spirit levels all dis- 
tinctions, as all are beauties in the dark. I boldly 
confess that I do not relish the approximation of 


- Jew and Christian which has become so fashionable. 


The reciprocal endearments have, to me, something 
hypocritical and unnatural in them. I do not 
like to see the Church and Synagogue kissing and 
congeeing in awkward postures of an affected 
civility. If they are converted, why do they not 
come over to us altogether 7 Why keep up a form 
of separation when the life of it is fled? If they 
can sit with us at table, why do they keck at our 
cookery ? I do not understand these half-con- 
vertites. Jews christianising—Christians judaising 
—pnzzle me. | like fish or flesh. A moderate 
Jew is a more confounding piece of anomaly than 
a wet Quaker. The spirit of the synagogue is 
essentially separative.’ 

A man who confesses that he cannot * shake off 
the story of Hugh of Lincoln ’’—an ecclesiastical 
myth of the Middle Ager—is hopeless.. Argument 
‘is wasted on him. Is, however, Lamb right in 
his contention that only two courses are open to 
the Jew—complete segregation or absorption, 
assimilation or the Ghetto? Very few members 
of the race would agree that they are compelled 
to accept either extreme; a wider choice is open to 
them. ‘The alternative to assimilation is not of 
necessity the Ghetto. There is a vie media in 
association ; and the Jew is unjustly criticised for 
endeavouring to take his place as a citizen inthe 
life of the country in which he resides, while at the 
same time adhering to the principles of bis faith 
and the traditions of his race. 

Lamb continues with a reference to the Jewish 
operatic star, John Braham: ‘‘ B— wouid have 
been more in keeping if he had abided by the faith 
of his forefathers. ‘There is a fine scorn in his face, 
which nature meant to be of—Christians. ‘The 


Hebrew spirit is strong in him, in spite of bis 
proselytism (2). He cannot conquer the Shib- 
boleth. How it breaks out, when he sings, * The 


Children of Israel passed through the Ked Sea’! 
The auditors, for the moment, are as Egyptians 
to him, and he rides over our necks in triumph. 
There is no mistaking him. B-—has a. strong 
expression of sense in his countenance, and tt is 
confirmed by his singing. The foundation of his 
vocal excellence is sense. He sings with under- 
standing, as Kemble delivered dialogue. He would 
sing the Commandments, and give an appropriate 
character to each prohibition. His nation, in 
general, have not over-sensible countenances. 
How should they ’--but you seldom see a silly 
expression among them. Gain, and the pursuit of 
gain, sharpen a man’s visage. I never heard of 
an idiot being born among them. Some admire 


(2) There is no montis ef his conversion to Christianity 
in the afticles on Braham in the Jew, Enoye, and Dictionary 
f National Bio en That he was buried inyBrompton 
Cemetery te ie evi hat he drifted away from his 


A Hebrew is nowhere’ 


expenses of authorship, printing, ete. 


the Jewish female physiognomy. T admire it-- 
but with trembling. Jael had those full, dark, 
inscrutable eyes.” 


William Hazlitt. 
The foremost literary and dramatic critic of 
William Hazlitt (1778-1830), was also one 
of the champions of Jewish Emancipation in 
England. Among his writings is a posthumous 
essay on this theme which has been curiously 
overlooked by Jews. It first appeared in the 
second volume of Leigh Hunt’s Journal The Vadier, 
in March, 1831 (3), two months after the publica- 
tion of Macaulay's historic essay on “ The Civil 
Disabilities of the Jews ” in The Edinburgh Reriew. 
There are striking resemblances between the two 
eSSaVS, although Macaulay's is much longer and 
more exhaustive. 
independently, 
reasoning. 


his ace, 


They must have been written 
vet there is a close similarity of 
The same objections to the Jews are 
taken up for consideration and refuted bv the 
same arguments. The opening sentence reads, 
‘The emancipation of the Jews is but a natural. 
step in the progress of civilisation.” The essay 
should be read in full, and I shall only give here 
two extracts: “* We throw in the teeth of the Jews. 
that they are prone to certain’ sordid vices. If 
they are vicious, it.is we who have made them so. 
Shut out any class of people from the path to fair 
fame, and you reduce them to grovel in the pursuit 
of riches and the means to live. A man has lon. 
been in dread of insult for no just cause, and vou 
complain that he grows reserved and suspicious. 
You treat him with obloquy and contempt, and 
wonder that he does not walk by you with an erect 
and open brow.” Answering the taunt that Jews 
follow mean trades, Hazlitt says, “This is the 


necessary traditional consequence of their former 


persecution and pillage by all nations.” : 

in the Collected. Works of Hazlitt there. is 
the following interesting note (4): “ The editors 
were shown a copy with this anonymous marginal 
note: ‘Written by Hazlitt, and a little altered by 
Mr. Basil Montagu. Mr. Isaac Goldsmid ‘caused 
this little tract to be written, and defrayed all the 
It was the 
last production, | think, of Hazlitt’s pen.’ 1 do 
not know whether this note is historically correct. 
‘There is no mention of the matter in the late Sir 
Lionel Abrahams’ excellent essay on “Sir [. L. 
Goldsmid and the Admission of the Jews of England 
to Parliament”’ (5). Whether Hazlitt was com- 
missioned or not to write this essay, it deserves to 
be rescued from the obscurity into which it appears 
to have sunk. 

Hazlitt’s liberal attitude towards the Jews is 
evidenced in an earlier composition. In 1826 he 
toured through France and Italy, and included in 
his description an account of the visit he paid to the 

toman Ghetto (6): “ The Jews (I may add while 
1 think of it) are shut up here in a quarter by them- 
selves. I see no reason for it. It is a distinction 
not worth the making. There was a talk (it being 
Anno Santo) (7) of shutting them up for the whole 
of the present year. A soldier stands at the gate. 
to tell you that this is the Jews’ quarter, and to 
take anything you choose to give him for this piece 
of Christian information.’ A Catholic Church 
stands outside their prison, with a crucifixion 
painted as a frontispiece, where they are obliged to 
hear a sermon in behalf of the truth of the Christian 
religion every Good Friday. On the same day they 
used to make them run races in the Corso, for the 
amusement of the rabble (high and low) ; now they 
are compelled to provide horses for the same pur- 


(3) My references will be to the Collected Works ot apne 
edited by A. R. Wallace and A. Glover, in 13 Vols. ‘Lhis.c: 
on the Jews will be found in Vol. AIL., pp. 461-466 

(5) Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, ITV. 
rp. 116-176. Ina letter dated April 13, 1830, Lord Holland 
suggested to Goldsamid: “ if Mr. Grant, Sir James Mackintesh, 
Mr. Macaulay and Dr. Lushington could be prevailed upon to 
correct. their speeches for that publication, it would be a 
valuable manual for all those who in or out ol Parliament are 
disposed to urge the facts and reasons in your favour "* (:bid,, 
p. 158). ,The suggestion does not seem to have been carric d 


(6) * Notes of a Journey through France and Italy,” Chap 
XLX.; Collected Works, [X., p. 233. The Roman Ghetto 
waa not officially abolished until 1885. 

(7) de, the Jubilee Year of the Roman Catholic Church, 
observed every 25th year and whenever the Pope, for special 
reasons, ordains a year to be rich. 
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pose (8). Owing to the politeness of the age, they 
no longer burn them as of yore, and that is some- 
thing. zeal, like all other gTOws 
old and feeble.” 

Hazlitt was a great admirer of the Scriptures. 
Writing of the Reformation in England, he de- 
clares: “The translation of the Bible was the 
chief engine in the great work. It threw open, by 
a secret spring, the rich treasures of religion and 
morality, which had been there locked up as in a 
shrine. . .. Their hearts burnt within them as 
they read. It gave a mind to the people, by 
giving them common subjects of thought and 
feeling’? (9). Of Jacob’s dream (Gen. xxvutt.) he 
writes that it is “finer than anything in Shakes- 
peare (10). 

His writings deal much with the contemporary 
theatre. Thus we learn from him that in 1820 a 
dramatic .version of “Ivanhoe” 
Drury Lane under the title of * 
In his “‘ Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
deals very sympathetically with Shylock. 
terms Antonio’s appeal to Shylock for mercy, after 
his own harsh treatment of him, “the rankest 
hypocrisy.” As for Shylock himself, “in all his 
answers and retorts upon his adversaries he has the 
best, not only of the argument, but of the question, 
reasoning on their own n princ iples s and practic e’ ate 2). 


(11). 


The Hebrew” 


eture of this tal 


Olt. 


‘For a vivid and pals ful verbal “ph 
sport, see Zangwill’s * ‘ Dre amers of the Ghetto, 

(9) Collected Works, V., p. Lsz. 

(10) VIL, p. 392. 

(11) VILL, p. 423. 

(12) 1., pp. 


LEGENDS OF 


Broadly speaking, the Jew in English literature 
cuts a very sorry figure; and in that realm his 
existence appears to be confined by a rigid conven- 
tion to one, the bad, side only, He is not found there 
depicted as a hero or as a person of dignity ; on the 
contrary, he figures either as a pariah or as the type 
of self-seeking individual: whose only one purpose 
in life is the accumulation of wealth. In this 
contribution an attempt is made to agglomerate 
some of the more abiding Jewish characters that 
appear in pages. of English literature, as well as some 
of the legends which have grown up about them. 

The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, a collection 

of old ballads and medieval chansons by Bishop 
Percy (1728-1811) contains four ancient ballads of 
- wish interest, viz., (1) The Wandering . Jew, 

2) Jephthah Judge of Israel, (3) Gernutus the Jew 
of Venice and (4) The Jew's Daughter. he ballad 
of the Wandering Jew is founded on a well-known 
legend. The story runs that when Christ was 
being led to His doom through the. streets. of 
Jerusalem, carrying the cross on His shoulders, He 
beeame exhausted from the burden that'He bore 
and from the taunts of the people. Being thus 
weary, He wanted to rest Himself on a stone ; but a 
Jewish shoemaker who stood near by refused to 
allow Him to do so and told Him to move along. 
Thereupon Christ is reported to have said that 


whereas He Himself would have rest, the Jew 
should not: “Lf am indeed going,’ Christ is 
alleged to have said, “‘ but thou shalt tarry till J 


come.” Henee the popular belief that the nomadisin — 
of the Jew is a punishment for the crucifixion, a 
belief which was of such long duration that only 
vesterday we find Disraeli using all the force of his 
literary talent to expose its fantasy. The ballad, 
as it is given in Percy’s Reliqgues, describes the 
incident in detail, and then gives a description of 
the wanderings of the Jew in the different countries 
in which he has sojourned. The legend recurs in 
minor poem, Queen Mab, written 
Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822). The legend also has 
an historical interest, for in the year 1547 there 
appeared in a town in Germany an old Jew named 
Ahasuerus. who said he was the shoemaker whom 
Christ admonished, Jephthah, Judge of Israel, 
which is a rendering in balladform of that Judge's 
decision to sacrifice his only daughter because of a 
vow that he had made to the Lord (see Judges X1), 
has a Shakespearean interest. It will be remem- 
bered that Hamlet was deeply in love with Ophelia, 
the only daughter of Polonius, the old-bearded 
counsellor of the Danish Court. And one of the 
antics of the young Prince Hamlet when he is 
feigning madness is to address Polonius as Jephthah 
and, quoting from this ballad, to tell him that he 


haa :-~- 


hy 


vas. staged at 


separately, 
of the bloed libel. 
the people: wanted to perpetrate violent excesses 
upon the Jews and to plunder them of their wealth, 
it. was 
and an abominable crime. 
the 


service and that they gored Christian 
the purpose. 


belief that Jews actually committed such crinics 


groundiess. 


-a Christian boy 


~He narrates of a certain theatrical manager, 
‘*“ among other instances, which are related of his 
talent for absurdity, he wished to have Shylock in 
the Merchant of Venice played in the dialect of 
-Duke’s Place, and was positive Shakespeare in- 
tended it so” (13). So, over a century ago, we find 
mention of a Jewish dialect”? of English. 

His pages are a mine of information about the 
music of his time. He informs us of a Jewish 
aspirant to the operatic stage who failed to make 
good: “ At Covent Garden there have been two 
new debutants, Mr. Nathan as Henry Bertram in 
Guy Mannering,’ and Miss Wensley as Ros: Jin d. 
"be first was a decided failure. We do not know 
what Mr. Nathan’s powers of voice or execution in a 
room may be; but he has evidently not the capa- 
citv of sending out a sufficient volume of articulate 
sound to fill a large theatre; neither is his manner 
of speaking, nor his action, at all fitted for the 


stage’ (14). . To Hazlitt we are indebted for much 


information about Braham, one of the e¢reatest 
singers of his day... ** Those who first hear. Mr. 
Braham are struck with a noble simplicity and 


fervour in his manner of expressing certain emo- 
tions, in the eagerness with whicl h he seems to ne 
himself into his subject, disdaining the rules of ai 

like the combatant who rushes without his armour 
to the battle. The sound he utters appears to rend 
his own bosom, or at other times linger in fluttering 
accents on his lips. 


The communication between 


(13) I. 71. 
(14) VILL. p. 401, 


THE JEW IN ENGLISH 


By. Bernard Shillman. 


* One fair daughter and no more 
The which he loved passing well.” 
‘The ballad of Gernutis the Jew of Venice has also 
a Shakespearean interest. 


It. is a song. deseribing 
the cruelty of a Jew who, having lent a merchant 
a hundred: crowns, would have a pound of his 
flesh because he could not repay the amount on 
the appointed day. Though this ballad bears a 
marked resemblance to the Merchant of Venice, it 


is:clear that Shakespeare did not borrow his story 
from this ballad, 
legends on the subject-matter of stipulating human 
flesh as a lien for the loan of money, and there is 
abundant 
found the necessary material for his play in a 
similar 
collection of tales (J] Pecorone, by Ser Giovanni). 


Medieval literature has several 


evidence to show that Shakespeare 


legend which appeared in an _ Italian 
The ballad of the Daughter must be treated 
because it is founded on the. tradition 


In medizval times, whenever 


found convenient to accuse them of a base 
That crime was that 
murdered Christian children. It was 
said that they wanted human blood for the Paschal 


Jews 


children for: 
One would imagine that even the 
most violent of Pagan bigots would recoil in horror 


from the idea of putting forward such an. igno- 


minious accusation against any civilised na 


Yet it was extraordinary how widespread was the 


Such a great hold did this belief take, 


that, irom 
time to time, the Popes had to issue Bulls ecn- 
demning this charge as being utterly false and 


Strangely enough the superstition is 
still prevalent in Russia, and only yesterday a 
Jew named Mendel Beiliss was arraigned in: Kieff 
on the charge of murdering, for a ritual purpose, 
named Yuschinsky. The libel 
is reverberated both in English history and penn 
letters. In the year 1255, in the town of Lincoln, 
a young boy was found murdered, King Henry 
ILL, the reigning king, who happened to be in 
great pecuniary embarrassment at the time, found 
it convenient to attribute the murder of this boy 

Hugh of Lincoln—to the Jews. As 4 result, over 
twenty Israclites had to pay the extreme penalty, 
and their goods were confiscated to the Crown. 
Ritual murder was also given as one of the reasons 
for the expulsion of the Jews from England in 1200, 
Yo return to Percy’s Reliques. The ballad of The 
Jews Daughter is @ very short poem describing the 
manner in which a Jewess enticed a little boy into 
her house, gored him to death with a penknife, 
and then cast his body into a well. It should be 


‘as the 


the voice and the feelings is immediate, instan. 
taneous, irresistible; and the language of music 
seems the language of nature and passion ”’ (15), 
According to Hazlitt, Braham was not a great artist 
in Opera, inasmuch as he took liberties with th, 
score, and seemed to aim at astonishing and over. 
whelming the audience rather than interpreting 
the composer's work (16). He refers to Braham’s 
‘ thick-set person, infantine gestures, and 
cadences’. (17). Where the singer was 
eminent and incomparable was in Oratorio, “ On, 
these Hazlitt writes, - there is aA rich 
meHiffrous tone in his cadences, which is like that of 
bees swarming; his chest is dilated, he heaves the. 
loud torrent of sound, like a load, from his heart - 
his voice rises in. thunder, and his whole frame js 
inspired with the god !”’ (18). 

Our review of the English Essayists may fittingly 
close with Hazlitt, who used his pen so valiantly Gn 
behalf of the Jews. The writers who succeed him 
come within contemporary times, 


dying 
really 


.$9 
occasions, 


and their views 
on Jewish matters have a separate interest. On 
the whole, the Jew is treated well in English prose 
literature. Hostile criticism and antipathy were 
only to be expected, but there is sur rpbiaingt little 
of such unfriendly feeling. © Most of the writers 
express favourable opinions about the Jews: and 

there is a remarkable consensus of appreciation of | 
Israel's choicest gift to the world—the Bible. 


(1 Lbid., pp. 225f. 
(16) lhid.. pp. 454, 
(17): p.: 378. 
(18) 


LITERATURE. 


til, 


noted that the ballad does 
made of the blood, 


not state what use the 
An episode of & more 
or less similar nature is narrated in one of the 
Canterbury Tales of Geofirey ¢ haucer (1340-1400), 
The Prioresses Tales deseribes the murder of a little 
Christian chorister by an old Jew. But here again 
the murder is not stated to be for a ritual purpose. 
According to the tale, the boy was learning by heart 
an Alma Redemptoris ; and on his way to and from 
school’every day he used to sing it when passing 
through the Jewery. The Jew believed that the 
boy was doing this out of spite, and so he caught 
him, cut his throat and threw the corpse into a 
pit. 

Of that extraordinary period of literary fe- 
cundity which is known in the history of letters 
Goldwin Smith (1823-1910) 
stated that its significance was * that ¢ treece rose 
from the dead with the New Testament in her 
hand.” Now, when a people or peoples suddenly 
awaken to an inspiration from the New Testament, 
Israel, if he is not strong enough to runto his tent, 
must be prepared to endure persecution, And 
that is exactly what happened to the Jew in the 


we CSS 


Lenaissance, 


Middle Ages of Christian Europe. During. the 
centuries which began with the Crusades - and 


which culminated in the Spanish Inquisition, the 
endured a spiritual martyrdom unparalleled 
in its pathos, and a suffering borne with a fortituce 
unexampled in the history of any nation in the 
world. So far as England is concerned, the R«- | 
naissance took well-nigh hundred years to 
reach the But when it did come, the 
Jew that it brought with it was the Jew in the 


Jew 


two 


shores, 


Ghetto, the Jew that had been scotehed and 
scorched by many a burning pyre. No. woncer, 


then, that the Jew stands at a very low ebb in th» 
literature of the Elizabethan Renaissance. 
method of expression in that era was the 
drama; and for examples of anti-Semitic feeling 
during that epoch “the play's the thing.” In the 
year 1579, Stephen Gosson (1554-1624), an English 
satirist of the Puritanic cult, wrote a book entitled 
The School of Abuse. The aim of that publication 
was to purge the Elizabethan stage of certain plays 
that were calculated to lower the morality of the— 
cultured English nation. Yet among the plays 
recommended by Gosson for retention: and con- 
tinued performance was The Jew—a play whic ‘h 
represented greediness worldly chusers 
and the bloody mindes of usurers.” The mantis 
eripts of that play have never been discovered, 
and we do nat know much about it other theo 
Gosson’s description just quoted, But it ts abund- 
antly clear that it enjoyed great popularity in the 
Elizabethan Renaissance, 
é Among the dramatists who heralded the mornns 


The 
literary 
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star of Shakespeare, Christopher Marlowe (1564- 
1503) was the brightest luminary. <A great 
travedian, his was @ genuine poetic inspiration; 
and he was the founder of the modern English 
But his characterisation of Barabas. 
sn his play The Jew of Malta, is easily the worst Jew 
that has flitted across the pages of literature. His 
Parabas is not even a man, let alone a Jew; he is, 
aa Charles Lamb has described him, a monster, 
Parabas is the possessor of tremendous wealth ; 


drama. 


he could only ‘ smile to see how full his bags were 


To obtain his money, the Governor 
of Malta seizes the Jew’s house and converts it into 
a nunnery. Whereupon Barahas induces his 
daughter Abigail to pose as a nun and, by gaining 
admittance to his house, to recover his wealth. 
The ruse is successful ; but subsequently Abigail, 
disgusted with her father’s treachery, actually 
becomes &@ real nun, In revenge, Barabas poisons 
the whole nunnery, his daughter included, Finally, 
Barabas prepares a plan to destroy the Governor 
of Malta ; but he falls into his own trap—-a caldron 
of water—and is drowned. Great venius as 
Marlowe undoubtedly was, his conception of the 
Jew is utterly erroneous, degenerating into cari- 
cature. No Jewish father, however vile, “would 
induce his daughter to commit sacrilete: nor 


crammed,” 


would he command her to receive the amorous 
embraces of a lover who is not 
There can be little doubt that Marlowe was in this 
case prostituting his genius in an endeavour to 
pander to popu ilar fee ling. : 

Not so William Shakespeare (1: 564- 1616). He 
was engaged on the moulding of his Shylock within 
a year or two after Marlowe had. presented his 

jarabas to the public. At that time the wave of 
anti-Semitism over England -was particularly 
violent. It was due to the execution in 1594 of 
Roderigo Lopez, the Spanish Jewish physician at 
the court of Queen Elizabeth, 


of the same faith, 


Lopez was accused 


of having tried to poison the English Queen at the 


instigation of the King of Spain; and he was con- 
vieted on the most slender circumstantial evidence. 
Whatever bearing the incident may have had on 
Shakespeare's. inspiration, it is clear from his 
characterisation of Shylock that. Shakespeare was 
above courting® cheap popularity, and that it 
offended his soul to see the passion of a bearded 
Jew On the stage “tern to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the 
most part were capable of nothing but mexplicable 
dumb-shows and noise.” For Shylock, if he is a 
Jew, is essentially a man. He is a man with all 
the qualities and defects of a man, 


“Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath ere a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions, fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 

-healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian 
is? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? 
tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, do 

And if you wrong us, shall we not 

lf we are like you in the rest, we will 
resemble youinthat. lfa Jew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility ?. Revenge. [f a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his suffrance be by 
(Christian example? Why,. revenge. The vil- 
lainy you teach me [ will execute, and it shall go 
hard, but [ will better the instruction.” 

So that, according to Shylock’s reasoning, if. a 

wronged Christian can take revenge on a Jew, 4 

wronged Jew can take revenge on a Christian, 


we not die ? 


revenge ? 


Fas est et ab hoste docert. ‘This sublime impreca- 
tion,” says Francois Victor Hugo (1828-1575), 
‘is the most eloquent speech that ever human voice 
had dared to express on behalf of an accursed race.” 

Shylock evidently considers that he is a Jew 
who has been wronged by a Christian to the point 
of revenge. And that is exactly what must have 
been in the mind of Shakespeare when he delineated 
his Shylock, For Shylock is, as Dr. Brandes has 
pointed out, the symbol of the Wandering Jew of the 
diaspora, The belief that is so widespread and 
prevalent among Shakespearean authorities that 
The Merchant of Venice is a comedy rests on a 
false basis. Properly speaking, that play is a 
tragedy ; and Shakespeare's deliberate avoidance 
of the shedding of the blood of either of the two 
great antagonists in the play does not convert it 
into a comedy, The hero—Shylock, not Antonio, 
is the hero, just as in the play of Julius Caesar 
Brutus, and not Caesar, is its hero—has all the 
essentials of a great tragic character, And because 


If you. 
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Shylock is the symbolic embodiment of a whole 
tragic nation, whereas Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear 
are only tragic individuals, The Merchant of 
Venice is the greatest of all Shakespeare's tragedies. 
Moreover, Shakespeare had the prevision to 
provide the Jew with a weapon which would serve 
him admirably for carrying out his plan of revenge. 
He placed into Shylock’s hands a dangerous firearm 
in the form of a bond. Note that the bond was the 
invention of the playwright and not of the Jew. 
Shylock did not suggest the terms on which the 
loan was to be made. Those terms were first 
suggested by Antonio, who was the play wright's 
mouthpiece for the nonce, Subsequently, Shylock 
discovered that a great wrong, an outrageous 
calamity had been inflicted upon him. That 
wrong was, of course, a personal wrong; but 
Shakespeare almost seems to make it a national 
wrong—Christianity had wronged Judaism. The 
real Shylock’s wrong were. wlira 
vires. But one Christian was available, “ a prodigal 
and bankrupt,” with the bond almost thrust 
into his hand, a Jew—-for once, at least, in mediwval 
Christian Eurepe—had' a Christian “upon the 
hip.” And so Shakespeare caused Shylock, in the 
speech that. we have just queted in the preceding 
paragraph, to choose Antonio, not by © lot, 


but by convenience, to be the — scapegoat 
for the wrongs of Christianity. Shylock 


must present this 
alive for sacrifice. 


Azazel (Leviticus xvi. 8) 
Upon the head of this caper 
he must. put the burning pyres of 
Seville, the yellow wheel of the Lateran Council, the 
outrages of the hordes of the Flagellants, and the 
countless other iniquities that Shakespeare would 
have known were inflicted by Christianity upon the 
Jew in Christian Europe, that Wandering Jew: of 
the diaspora. This is no longer revenge or 
retribution on the part of Shylock ; it is atonement, 
And. let us again quote from the younger Hug: 

‘but even a pound of Antonio's flesh will never 
counterbalance in the scale of reprisals those 
thousands of corpses heaped up on the Christian 
charnel-house by a butchery of thirteen centuries.” 
The ‘advent of Puritanism, with John Milton 
(1608-1674) as its spokesman in its poetry, as 
John Bunyan (1628-1688) was in-its prose, had the 
effect of clocing the theatre as a literary method 
of expression for the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century. The Puritans did not appear to 
have realised that the theatre levitimately used was 
only second to the pulpit as a platform for the dis- 
semination of good, and the condemnation of evil. 
The church in England, in medieval times, used it 
-for that very purpose with its 
mystery plays; and only 


CMMSSATTUR, 


miracle and 
recently in France, 


M. Eugéne Brieux (1858—) used the stage as a 


pulpit for his preachings. When the theatre was 


re-opened in England under such great dramatists: 


as John Dryden (1631-1700) and William Congreve 
(1670-1729), the drama struck a classic, if a some- 
what nauseously obscene, note; and we find no 
trace of an abiding Jewish character in the 
“ Comedy of Manners’’—as that period has been 
called. We must proceed further apace to the 
time of Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816), the genial 
Irish dramatist, and Richard Cumberland (1732- 
1811), a minor English dramatist, to obtain ex- 
ainples of Christianity’s notion of the Jew in the 
eighteenth century. Two of the eight plays written 
by Sheridan contain Jewish characters. Moses is 
one. of the minor personages in that immortal! 
play, The School for Scandal. But Sheridan was a 
centleman. first and a playwright afterwards, and 
his creation of Moses, though he is an usurer, vet 
he is not, by ainy means, the heartless scoundrel 
that the Jewish financier is believed to be. The 
other play is The Duenna, a comic opera, which 
has a Jewish character called Isaac Mendoza, 
described to be so little like a Jew and so much 
like a gentleman.” The Duenne, which had a 
long run in London in the winter of 1775-1776, 
has a history of some importance to the Jew. 
The role of Don Carlos, one of the characters in the 
play and a tenor part, was played by a Jew, Mr. 
Leoni, who was the chazan of the Bevis Marks 
svnagogue ; but it was never played on a Friday 
evening, because of the management’s inability 
to secure the services of Mr. Leoni on the Sabbath. 
As for Richard Cumberland, the other dramatist 
of the eighteenth century, he gave a generous, but 
not otherwise sympathetic, treatment of the Jew, 
in a little comedy entitled The Jew or Benevolent 
Hebrew, The play was produced in London, and 


in Dublin about the year 1794; but that its popu- 
larity was, by no means, w idespread i is evident from 
the fact that its duration on the stage was only 
short lived, and it has now perished from the 
annals of literature. Sheva the Jew is not the hero 
of the plot, which is easily told. A father re- 
nounces his son because he has married a lady of 
inferior rank and without fortune. The lady's 
father had saved the Jew from persecution in 
Spain, and her brother had rescued him from a 
pogrom in England. And in return for these 
remembered acts of beneficence, Sheva gave the 
young poverty-stricken couple a gift of a very la ge 
sum of money with which to start their matri- 
monial life. Sheva is not a well-drawn character, 
He lacks some of the finer qualities of the Jew, and 
has a superabundance of their viees. His miserli- 
ness and avarice are emphasised, ad: na 
the playwright; and no attempt is made whatever 
toe haw him with the 
characteristic 
haps, is 
‘We have no abiding place on earth, no 
country, no home; ev erybody rails at us, every- 
body flouts us, everybody points us out for their 
merry game and their mockery hard: dealings 


ruseam, by 


religious instinct which is so 


of the Jew. His best speech, per- 


for a poor stray sheep of the scattered flock of 
Abraham. . How can you expect us to show 
kindness when we receive none ?”’ 

A poor utterance when compared with the mag- 
nificent outburst of Shylock. | 
Sir Walter Scott, George Eliot and Charies 

Dickens are the three principal novelists of the 

last century who brought the Jew within the 

focus of their literary photogravure. 

romance of Jvanhoe by Sir Walter Scott (1771- 

1832) contains the Jewish characters, Isaac — of 

York, and his daughter Rebecca. ‘Isaac of York 

is, not, by any — the type of Jew one. would 

like to meet with. 


The prose 


Not so Rebecca, upon whose 
characterisation’ Se ott appears to have lavished a 

reat deal of care. She is as docile, as pliable and 
as lovable as Myra Lapidoth. Myra’ Lapidoth 
is a young Jewess who in the novel of Daniel 
Deronda by George Eliot. (1819-1880) is rescued 
from suicide in the Thames by the titular hero. 
Daniel falls in love with his little protégée, and 
after a while proposes marriage to her. But Myra 
Lapidoth is a sterling daughter of Israel, and much 
as she requites his love refuses to accept his propos! 
hecause the chasm that ‘divided them—their 
difference of religion—had neither bridge ner 
“Thy people is not my _ people.” 
Subsequently it transpires that Daniel is himself 
a Jew by birth, and the lovers become united in 
marriage. In the motley crew of Charles Dickens 
(1812-1870) there are two Jewish . characters, 
‘agin in Oliver Twist, and Mr. Riah in Our Mutual 
Friend. The two characters are a study in con- 
trasts, for Fagin is as wicked as Riah is upright. 


crossing, 


How the one came to be created by Dickens as an 


antipode to the other forms an interesting story. 
After Oliver Twist had been published, Mrs. Eliza 
Davis, a lady of prestige in nineteenth century 
Anclo- Jewry, wrote a letter to Dickens pointing 
out his great offence to the Jewish nation by 
designating as The Jew such a criminal character 
as Fagin. Dickens replied courteously that he did 
not intend his Fagin to be an offence to the Jews. 
adding that the Jews were “a people for whom | 
have a great regard, and to whom I would 
wilfully have given an offence or done an injustic< 
for any worldly consideration.” “But  Dicke: 
appears to have regretied the injustice, for, sonic 
vears later, when he wrote Our Mutual Friend ho 
denicted' in Mr. Riah a very kindly type of Jew. 
Whereupon. Mrs. Davis sent Dickens: a gift of a 
Bible in |Hebrew and Enelish, “‘in grateful. and 
admiring recognition of his having exercised the 
noblest quality man can possess, that of ‘atoniny 
for an injury as soon as conscious of having inflicted 
it.’ Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with his usual bitter 
Anti-Semitism, severely upbraids Dickens for this 
act of atonement in his life of the novelist. he 
whole of the correspondence that passed between 
Mrs. Davis and Charles Dickens on the subject. has 
been published in a smali volume by the Chiswick 
Press (Charles Dickens and his Jewish Characters, 
edited by Cumberland Clark). 

The poets of the Romantic Revival and the 
Victorian Era, whose imaginations hodied forth 
the forms of Jews unknown and gave them a local 
habitation and a name,are William Wordsworth, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Robert Browning, and 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. William Words- 
worth (1770-1850) wrote two short poems about the 
Jew. One is the Song of the Wandering Jew, a poem 
of the fancy in which the poet bewails the fact that 
though even the elements of nature, like the torrents 
and the clouds, and animals like the chamois, the 
raven and the ostrich, have each a resting place, 
the Jew has none. The other is a short poem of the 
imagination, A Jewish Family, in which the poet 
invokes the Genius of Raphael to incline his head 
and view a poor Jewish family. Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge (1772-1834) versified two Hebrew dirges — 


which were composed by Hyman Hurwitz and were 
chanted in the Great Synagogue, Aldgate. One 
is Israel's Lament, a dirge on the day of the funeral 
of Her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte (1817) ; 
the other, The Tears of a Grateful People, is an elegy 
on the day of the funeral of King George IIT (1820). 
Robert Browning (1812-1889) wrote one Jewish 
poem, Rabli Ben Ezra, in which the poet, through 
the Rabbi, “summons age to grant youth’s heri- 
tage.” Its really a panegyric on the bliss of old 
ave, which, although it is the last of life that. is, is 
the beginning of the life that is to come. “ Look 
not thou down, but up,” says the Rabbi. There 
remains Henry Wadswerth Longfellow (1807-1882). 
When one remembers that Longfellow’s sympa- 
thies were always extended to the oppressed, 
whether it was the lowly poor, the sufferer or the 
slave, his kindliness to the Jew is not to be wondered 
at. Ina short poem entitled The Jewish Cemetery 
at Newport, Longfellow adumbrates, in a manner 
reminiscent of Gray’s Elegy, the reflections that 
were aroused in his mind on the occasion of a visit 
to a Jewish grave-yard. Looking at the Hebrew 


names that were recorded on the sepulchral stones, 


A 


The peaceful relations which had existed between 


Rome and Parthia since the time of Nero wete 


broken in 114 C.E., when the Parthian king Chos- 
roes drove out the Armenian ruler, who had received 
his crown from Trajan’s hands, and set bis own son 
Parthamasiris in his stead. Trajan at once re- 
paired to the East, and concentrated an army for 
the invasion of Armenia, Parthamasiris offered to 
acknowledge the Roman suzerainty over Armenia, 
but Trajan determined to effect a definite settle- 
ment of the eastern frontier by the permanent 
occupation of Armenia, and, for strategic reasons, 
of Mesopotamia also. In 114-C.1e. he effected an 
easy conquest of Armenia, and in the next year 
annexed Upper Mesopotamia. He now resolved 


to complete his success by the overthrow of the - 


Parthian kingdom. Accordingly, in 116 C.E., he 
overran Assyria, and made it a province, and then 
pressed on to the Persian Gulf, capturing Seleucia, 
Babylon, and the Parthian. capital, Ctesiphon, on 
his way. From dreams of further conquests Trajan 
was recalled by a serious revolt in Mesopotamia, 
which was only subdued with great effort, and in 
117 C.E,. Chosroes was able to reoccupy his capital. 
At the same time the eastern provinces , were 
disturbed by a rising of the Jews, which began in 
Cyrene in 115 C.E., and spread to Cyprus, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Horrible massacres were 
perpetrated, and large numbers of troops had to 
be employed before order was restored. 


Realising that Trajan’s policy of imperial ex: 
pansion had overtaxed the economic resources of 
the empire, Hadrian (117-138 C..) began his rule 
by abandoning the new provinces of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria, and reverting to the previous Roman 
policy in Armenia, where a Parthian prince acknow- 
ledged his overlordship. He devoted his energies 
to strengthening the system of frontier defences and 
raising the standards of discipline and efficiency 
among the soldiers. Aside from the suppression of 
the revolts which had broken out in the last years 
of Trajan’s rule, his most serious military under- 
taking was the quelling of a new rising of the Jews 
in Palestine, under Barcochba, which followed the 
foundation of a Roman colony on the site of Jeru- 
salem. Only after a two years’ struggle (132- 
134 C.E.) was the rebellion crushed. 


In the chapter on “ Religion and Society,” 
Professor Boak recalls that Alexander the Great’s 
conquest of the Near East had thrown open to the 


the poet is unable to restrain the question: How 
came they here? And then, in his unequalled 
power of description, he visualises their brutal 
treatment in the diaspora at the hands—or rather 
the feet——of Christianity. 

** Anathema, maranatha! was the cry 

That rang from town to town, from street to 
street. 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered and spurned by 
Christian feet.” 

In another of his poems, Tales of Wayside Inn, a 
Spanish Jew, who was well versed in the “ Talmud 
and ‘Targum and the lore of Kabala,” was among 
a motley group who had assembled round the 
fireside in the parlour of a wayside inn. Each 
member of the assembly tells a few tales, and the 
Spanish Jew also entertains the party. One of his” 
tales, The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi, is alleged to be 
from the Talmud. It is an apologue on the text 
“no man shall look upon my face and _ live.” 
Another of the Jew’s tales is a parable about King 
Solomon. ‘That wise king is said to have had 
dominion over the mind; and the tale describes 
how, by this power, he was able to assist a learned 
Rajah to escape from Azrael, the Angel of Death. . 

In medieval times and “Sin good Queen Bess’s 
glorious days” the Jew had only one avenue open— 
to him as the means of earning his livelihood—the 
practice of usury. He was rigidly excluded from 
following any other vocation or profession, and he 
was only allowed to hoard wealth in order that he 
might be plundered of it whenever suitable occasions 
atose therefor. To-day, however, with the doors 
of the liberal professions open to him, it is a common- 
place of observation to note that, the vast 


preponderance of Jewish intelligentsia of both 
sexes have made, or intend making, the practice of 
medicine their means of a livelihood, if not of a 
fortune. Now Shakespeare has told us that the 
main function of the drama is to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature; and if the Jew of yesterday 
was mirrored as an usurer, it must follow that. the 
Jew of to-day should be mirrored in the drama as a 
doctor. Bernard Shaw would have it so, at any 
rate; for among the members of the medical] 
profession that crowd the stage in his play, Thr 
Doctor’s Dilemma, is a rich and retired Jewish 

general practitioner. Bernard Shaw tells us that, 
this Jewish physician and surgeon required no brass 
plate to amass his fortune. He had set up in a 
manufacturing town in the Midlands in a litt’e 

surgery ; and the shop window which was painted 

red contained the following notice in black lettering : 

“ Doctor Leo Schutzmacher, L.R.C.P., M.R.CS, 
Advice and Medicine, Sixpence. Cure Guaranteed.” 

It would perhaps be a little difficult to believe that. 
a fortune could be amassed in this manner jf 

sernard Shaw did not tell us that medicine is not a 

profession but a conspiracy. The truth is that. 
Bernard Shaw, in his delineation of 

Dr. Sechutzmacher, has indirectly paid a great 

compliment to the Jew in modern capitalism. 

lor it is one of the inherent qualities of the Jew 

that he can make capital of even the most humble 

or adverse conditions. Perseverance has alwavs 

been the motto of the Jew, just as stagnation has | 
been his béte noir. A doctor will tell you that, in 
certain climates, stagnant pools breed mosquitoes 
—and malaria; but a Jew will tell vou that, in Any 
climate, perseverance and assiduity breed success 
—and wealth. | 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Rome and Judxa.—ll. 
By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


Jews the whole Graeco-Macedonian world, and 


Jewish settlements rapidly appeared in all: its 
important Commercial centres. ‘The Jewish colonies 
were encouraged by the Hellenistic monarchs, who 
granted them immunity from military service, 
protection in the exercise of their religion, and a 
privileged judicial status in the cities where they 
were established. In course of time the number 
of Jews in the diaspora became much greater than 
in Judaea itself. Although the Jews resident 
outside of Syria had adopted the Greek language, 
and were influenced in many ways by their contact 
with Hellenistic culture, they still formed part of 
the religious community presided over by the High 
Priest at Jerusalem, and in addition to the annual 


contribution of two drachmas to the Temple, 


every Jew was expected to visit Jerusalem and offer 
up sacrifice in the Temple “at least once in the course ° 
of bis life.’ Professor Boak is not quite clear here. 
He may be at fault in his understanding of the 
Israclite’s duty of appearing before the Lord 
“ three times in the year,’ and not “ at least once 
in the course of his life.” If, however, he is referring 
to an obligation, imposed by external political 
authority, and not an internal religious duty, then 
his exposition is ambiguous, and one would like 
to have the ‘reference and authority for his 


statement. 


The Jews were active in proselytising, and made 
many converts among the Greeks and other peoples 
with whom they. came into contact. However, 
their connection with Judaea was purely religious 
and not political in character. The privileged 
status which the Jews had enjoyed in the Hellenis- 
tic states was) recognised by the Romans, and was 
specifically confirmed by Augustus, although this 
policy caused considerable dissatisfaction among 
their Greek fellow townsmen. Furthermore, in 
deference to the peculiarity of their religion, the 
Jews were not required to participate in the im- 
perial cult. However, the imperial government 
made no attempt to foster settlements of the Jews 
in the western provinces, and during the early 
principate the only considerable Jewish colony 
west of the Adriatic was that in Rome. With the 


_ exception of Caligula, who tried to force the im- 


perial cult upon the Jews, the successors of Augustus 
did not interfere with the Jewish religion, except 
to forbid its propaganda. The expulsions of the 
Jews from Rome under Tiberius and Claudius were 
not religious persecutions, according to Professor 


Boak, but police measures taken for the main- 
tenance of good order within the city. 

It is something gained when a modern historian 
of Rome like Professor Boak states that Jesus was 
crucified by the Roman authorities in the principate 
of Tiberius. From Judaea Christianity spread to 
the Jewish diaspora through the missionary activity 
of the disciples and other followers of Jesus, par- 
ticularly the Apostle Paul. Although the Christian 
propaganda was not confined to these Jewish com- 
munities, it was among them that the first Christian 
congregations arose; and this, with the Jewish 
origin of the new faith, caused the Christians to be 
regarded by the Roman Government as a sect of the 
Jews. In 49 C.K, Claudius banished the Jews from 
Rome because of disorders among them between the 
Christians and the adherents of the older faith. On 
the whole, the Christians benefited by the attitude 
of Rome towards their sect, for it gave.them the 
benefit of the immunities which the adherents of 
Judaism enjoyed. 

Although the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.F. 
brought about the predominance of the non-Jewish - 
element in the Christian ranks, until the end of the 
rule of the Flavians the Roman official world made no 
distinction between Jew and Christian. Domitian 
apparently exacted the didrachma from both alike. 
‘Towards the close of his reign, in 95 C.E., this 


_ princeps executed or banished a number of Ronians 


of senatorial rank on charges of athcism or con- 


version to Judaism. Among the victims were some 


who professed Christianity. At the same time the 
Christian communities of Asia Minor seem to have 
suffered a rather serious persecution on the part of 
the state. However, this may have been due tv 
disturbances between the Christian and the non- 
Christian elements in the Greek cities, and there is 10 
definite proof that Domitian made the suppression 
of Christianity part of the public policy. After 
Domitian, Christians were no longer liable to the 
didrachma, and therefore lost their claim to the 
privileges and exemptions of the Jews. The 
attitude of Septimius Severus towards the Chris- 
tians was in harmony with the procedure of Tra)” 
and Hadrian. In 202 C.E. he ordered the governor 
of Syria to forbid Jewish proselytising and Christ jan 
propaganda, but forbade that Christians should be 
sought out with the object of persecution. 

This excellent “ History of Rome” is provided 
with maps, a chronological table, a bibliography, and 
an index. 
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JEWS AS AGRICULTURISTS. 


By Millicent Garrett Faweett, J.P.. LU.D 


In 1921 and again in 1922 I was so fortunate 

as to be able to pay a visit of afew weeks to Palestine. 
During my absence from home I neither wrote nor 
received many letters, but as I was cheerful enough 
to believe that my friends would take an interest 
in what [ had seen and in the impressions I had 
received during the autumn following each journey, 
{ wrote a little account of where we had been, what 
and whom I had seen, the conversations I had had, 
the places I had visited, and the impressions I had 
received. These [ had printed for private circula- 
tion among my friends. In return I received a 
jJarge number of very kind letters. Many of these 
said that one effect of my little booklets was to 
make “us want to go there ourselves.” This 
was just what I wanted. But another very frequent 
remark was: ‘We thought it was impossible for 
Jews to be agriculturists,’’ and some also who had 
not read my words of wisdom as carefully as they 
should, said: ‘ Of course we knew that it was 
impossible for Jews ever to become agriculturists.” 
As I had seenin my two visits the Colonies of Rishon 
le-Zion, Rehoboth, and Petach Tikvah, besides 
the very interesting and successful Jewish agri- 
cultural College named Mikveh Israel, where 175 
young men were taking a three-years’ course of 
instruction, [ naturally strongly dissented from this 
view. I thought that there was enough in the 
previous history of the Jews to account for their 
taking more readily to commercial than to agri- 
cultural pursuits; but that under favourable 
conditions they were capable of becoming successful 
farmers [ believed to be proved to demonstration 
by the large number of farming colonies now spread 
over Palestine. The number of these colonies is 
increasing. When [ was first in Palestine I was 
told there were 39 ; on a map-given me in 1922 I 
counted 43; and they are to be found in every 
part of the country. * : 


So far from the colonies and the colonists draining 


TO OUR PLONEERS. 
By P. M. Raskin. 


When I dream of you, comrades, your struggle and 
pain, | 

How you tried and you failed, and you tried once 
again, | 


From the rise of the sun to its purple eclipse, 
With a hoe in your hand, with a song on your 
lips ; | 


You, the noble, the young, unaccustomed to toil, 
With no help and no cheer, save your love for the 
soil, 


With your sickle and plow under Kast-burning 
skies, 
_ With a flame in your blood and a flame in your eyes, 


With a love-brimming heart and a faith-glowing 
soul, 
And a vision afar, and a beckoning goal, 


And a dream of a dawn that you knew would come 
true— 

Oh, dear comrades, I blush that 1 was not with 
you ; | 


That I helped not the road of the future to pave 
Build for Freedom a home, dig for exile a grave. 


But before in my heart all my cherished dreams 
fade, | 


[ shall join you, dear comrades, with plow and with 
spade, 


That my soul might be cleansed of its slavery-stain, 
That my last words may be: “I have lived not in 
vain !”’ 


‘Jews all over the world; 


aerial and unsatisfactory diet. 


falsity. 
At Petach Tikvah, the Jewish Agricultural 


the country of its resources they have created 
resources which were previously non-existent ; 
they have planted and skilfully cultivated desert 
sands and converted them into fruitful vineyards 
and orange and lemon orchards ; in other parts they 
have created valuable agricultural land out of what 
were previously dismal swamps producing nothing 
but malaria and other diseases. The colonists 
have not shrunk from the tremendous work and 
the heavy sacrifices required. Many of the early 
arrivals laid down their lives over their work ; 
the survivors went on brayely, draining the swamps, 
planting eucalyptus trees by the hundred thousand 
so that at length the swamp became a fruitful 
garden, and the desert once more blossomed like 
the rose. 


[ would if | may, caution those who are studying 
the Jewish question in Palestine to beware of wide 
generalisations. When I hear the words: ‘ All 
Jews’ are this or that, or ‘‘ No Jews” are this or 
that, I know that some preposterous fallacy is 
about to be uttered. There are about 15,000,000 
they have different 
surroundings and different social and educational 
influences. Where these influences are good, where 
freedom is enjoyed, political freedom and freedom 
from persecution and cruelty, the general type 
naturally improves with the improved conditions ; 
whereas in the countries where they are still shut 
up in ghettoes, deprived of higher education, for- 
bidden to own land, forbidden to frequent as 
merchants.the fairs and markets open to other 


citizens, the general type is apt to become degraded, | 
subtlety prevails over frankness, timidity over: 


courage, avarice over fair dealing. 


In our long struggle for the political, educational, 
and social equality of women we too were dogged 
by these foolish and worthless generalisations. 
‘No women could be surgeons’’; “‘ No women 
could master the higher mathematics”; ‘‘ No 


- women were fit for political life’; “ women were 


incapable of compromise”; and even “the 


domestic virtues would vanish if women were 


taught Greek and mathematics or admitted to 
equal citizenship.” Sydney Smith killed a whole 
group of these follies with a jest when he wrote 
that even if women were taught mathematics he 
did not believe a mother would forsake her infant 
for a quadratic equation ; or that if a woman were 
allowed to eat of the tree of knowledge the rest of 
the family would soon be reduced to the same 
I think a good 
Jewish jester, say Mr. Zangwill, might produce a 
counterpart to Sydney Smith’s helpful jokes and 
apply them to the absurd generalisations about 
the Jews. But perhaps it is unnecessary. ‘These 
fallacies are bound to perish of their own inherent 


College, founded more than fifty years ago with its 
15 professors and 175 pupils, I was told, and could 
well believe it. that its influence extended far 
beyond the lads who actually received instruction 


there. The Arabs from the neighbourhood, some 


of whom are employed in the general work of the 
colony, came and saw how its 625 acres of land 


were being cultivated; they saw the results and 


contrasted them with their own more primitive 
methods, and they gradually learned not from direct 


precept but because they saw that better crops 


* It may be worth while to remind readers of this Supple- 
ment that Laurence Oliphant, who lived in Palestine for several 
years, rode and walked all over it, and had friendly relations 
with Jews, Moslems, Druses, and Christians alike, constantly 
refers in those of his writings with which I am acquainted 
to the success of the Jews as agriculturists. In the volume of 


letters, entitled Haifa, which he contributed in the years | 


1882-3 to the New York Sun, I have counted up no fewer than 
eight such references, from which I quote one, dated July 20 
1883: “ A great part of the village belonged to the rabbi, and 
with a view of encouraging agriculture among his co-religionists, 
he had put six Jewish families from Morocco on the land, who 
were accustomed to farming and were doing well. Besides 
these there were twelve Mosiem families, which completed the 

ulation of the village. I was much struck by the good 
Peeling which existed between them and the Jews, the sheik 
whom I visited be ang in the highest terms of the latter as 
being hard working and excellent agriculturists. Indeed, in 
walking over the village lands those which were cultivated by 
Jewish labour compared favourably with the crops of th 
Fellahin”’.—Haifa, p. 75. 


commanding better prices resulted where certain 
methods, then new to them, had been adopted. 
That was the method introduced in the Southern 
States of U.S.A., after the Civil War, by Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, to improve the methods of cotton 
cultivation. It is based on the principle that 
example is better than precept. Mr. Page, the late 
American Ambassador in this country, was an 
enthusiastic advocate of this quiet way of spreading 
reformed methods of cultivation among a con- 
servative and possibly prejudiced community. 
When I was at Petach Tikvah in April, 1922, 


the Zionist propaganda of making Hebrew the. 


language of the place had been adopted. At the 
time I regretted it, as I felt that there might be many 
voung fellows in the country who would benefit 
by the education given, but might be prevented 
from entering the College by the language bar. 


_ However, later, when I had seen the immigration 


camp at Telaviv, I realised that there was a very 
great urgency that the Jews should have a common 
language. Here were people newly arriving in the 
country with their bread to earn in it, from 
Roumania, Poland, Ruasia, Hungary, and many 


_ other eountries, and it was of the first importance 


that they should have some common means of 
communicating with one another without the aid of 
interpreters. 

From what TI saw in the colonies and elsewhere 
I was satisfied that the relations between the Arabs 
and the Jews were improving; both sides were 
showing goodwill and a desire to co-operate. If the 
professional mischief makers would only leave them 
alone they would soon work out a plan of peaceful 


_neighbourliness. The Moslems are becoming less 


‘fanatical and the Jews more appreciative of their 
brethren of another religion. Is it too much to 
hope that the bottom has fallen out of the agitation 
against giving the Jews a national home in Pales- 
tine ? 


OF THE PIONEERS. 
Izak Goller. 


Hail! The Zion! Wecome! Wecome! 
Thy sons from near and far ! 
Healed are the halt and the blind and the 
dumb ! 
‘Motherland ! Motherland! Hearken the hum 
Of thy young and thy strong beating Earth 
as a drum— 
All hail! The Zion Star! 
All hail! The Zion Star ! 


The centuries paled at our passionate plying 
At the Lie that hath maddened the world ! 
We come, we come, like thee undying, - 
Pain and sickness and death denying, 
Blessing Earth’s fools and their hells defying— 
The scroll of thy Law unfurled ! 
The scroll of thy Law unfurled ! 


We kneel once more on thy holy soil . 
That never would yield to the foe, 

And swear, thee, oh, Zion, Earth’s war and 
Earth’s toil 

Our loving has spent not—throughout the 
long coil 

Of the centuries wasted thy children were loyal 
To thy faith of long ago! 
To thy faith of long ago! 


Hail! The Zion! We come! We come! 
Thy sons from near and far ! 
Healed are the halt and the blind and the 
dumb ! | 
Motherland! Motherland! Hearken the hum 
Of thy young and thy strong heating Earth as 
a drum— 
All hail! The Zion Star! 
All hail! The Zion Star ! 
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The problem of the building of the National 
tiome, now that the Mandate is a fait accompli 
accepted by the League of Nations, is primarily 
one of numbers, and resolves itself into the creation 
of means for providing for the economic absorption 
of immigrants. This would be true even if the 
Mandatory Government had not laid down that 
immigration would be restricted or facilitated in 
accordance with the variations of this factor. It 
follows from this that to develop the means for 
absorbing immigrants into the working life of 
Palestine should be the first task of those anxious 
to promote the attainment of the National ideal. 
It is not for a moment intended to minimise the 
importance of educational and medical facilities, 
but without an increased rate of immigration 
progress becomes impossible, and without increased 
opportunities for work our immigrants cannot live. 

Broadly speaking, the absorption of immigrants 
can be provided for by two means: agricultural 
settlement, and industrial development. 


The recent census has shown that out of a. 


Jewish population of 83,000 souls 15,000 are 
engaged in agriculture. ‘This total is at first sight 
disappointing, inasmuch as prior to the war the 
Jewish rural population amounted to close on 10,000, 
but this figure fell to 7,500 in 1915 owing to the 
pressure of events connected with the war. Taking 
into consideration the extent to which the country 
suffered during the war, and the enormous increase 
in the price of land which followed the British 
occupation, the national effort as regards the number 
of agricultural colonists settled during the past four 
years, doubling the rural population, can be 
regarded with pride. On the other hand, it is 
necessary and right that English Jewry should 
realise the difficulties and hardships which our 
colonists. are facing, through lack of adequate 
initial financial support. One hears no word of 
complaint as regards their hardships, but it is 
unfortunately true that a meat meal is rarely eaten 
in many of our settlements, a fact which, in 
conjunction with 12 to 14 hours’ work a day, is 
visibly affecting the health and strength of our 
colonists. As to this they are silent, but they 
complain, and rightly, of having only one pair of 
mules for four families, of being unable to buy 
seed for land which has. been ploughed, and 
generally of the fact that progress is impossible 
owing to lack of sufficient working capital or credits. 
it is essential that this should be remedied. ‘These 
same colonists (I have in mind a colony of 85 
families), for the 15th of Shebat, planted a new 
forest. of 35,000 eucalyptus trees (of which three- 


‘fourths had been cultivated on the colony), working 


——men, women and children-——with a truly religious 
fervour from sunrise until dark. The land itself 
has now shown that Jews can produce farmers and 
peasants second to none, and that many lessons 
have been learnt since the days when the early 
colonies were created and helped by a perhaps too- 
generous hand. Stables and cowsheds are now 
built before dwellings, and cattle and beasts are 
fed while their owners go hungry. This effort 
must not be made in vain. 

As regards the economic prospects of our present 
agricultural colonisation, the experts are of the 


The student of the foreign trade of Palestine 
has a hard road to travel. There was a time when 
detailed monthly trade returns were issued by the 
Government of Palestine with commendable promp- 
titude in its * Official Gazette.’ Those fortunate 
days are no more, For some considerable time the 
monthly returns have ceased to appear, and all 
that is now available is the fragmentary informa- 
tion which appears at irregular intervals, and in an 
incomplete form, in the Palestine ‘‘ Commercial 
Bulletin.” For more than a year it has been 
difficult, if not impossible, to follow in detail the 
course Of Palestinian trade. As an example, it 


opinion that success is assured if adequate initial 
support is provided. The need for a relatively 
heavy working capital arises from the fact that we 
are forced at once to proceed with intensive farming 
in order to produce a return proportionate to the 
high price paid for land. Had Government lands 
been made available, as we had the right to expect 
from the terms of the Mandate, dry farming, 
demanding a relatively small working capital, 
would have been possible. Under present condi- 
tions, it is impossible to settle a family on a capital 
expenditure of less than £600; from which it 
follows that a million pounds are required to settle 
on the land 1,670 families, or, say, 5,000 souls. 
It is of vital importance that funds be found to 
enable our agricultural colonisation to proceed, 
but it is clear from the above that we cannot, in 
existing circumstances, afford to create upon the 
land means of absorbing the full immigration 
which is necessary for us, while industry constitutes 
not only a cheaper, but a quicker method of 
providing employment. 

In order to appreciate the industrial possibilities 
of this country, it is first necessary to realise that 
the adverse trade balance in Palestine for the year 
1921 represented an excess of imports over exports 
amounting to about £4,700,000. The estimated 
figure for the year 1922 is about £4,100,000. Taking 
the detailed official figures for 1921, the total 
importation of manufactured or. prepared mer- 
chandise which could be produced in Palestine 
amounted to over £3,000,000. These figures 
establish beyond dispute the openings which exist 
here for industrial development. Moreover, con- 
siderable quantities of raw materials are being 
exported. from this country, some of which are 
being subsequently re- “imported in the shape of 
manufactured goods. 

It is true that our first efforts in industrial enter- 
prise in Palestine have not been uniformly success- 
ful, but it would be a mistake to conclude from this 
fact that the outlook for industry in Palestine is 
unfavourable. There is in Palestine an_ ever- 
increasing supply of skilled labour of all crafts and 
trades. It is true that the wages for skilled labour 
are high, but these are falling, and would fall more 
rapidly if industrial development provided regular 
employment. ‘The cost of unskilled labour, on the 
other hand, is low as compared with rates 1 ppd ome. 
in America and Europe. 

The most serious obstacles to industrial develop- 
ment in Palestine arise from the following factors : 
Absence of coal, lack of port facilities, and high 
tariffs on raw materials and fuel. 

As regards the lack of fuel in Palestine, it is hoped 
that an early remedy will be found in the execution 
of the Rutenberg Scheme for the provision of elec- 
trical power. 

The lack of a protected port is a factor which 
must be eliminated before Palestinian industries - 
can flourish as we would wish to see them. ‘he 
cost of landing goods by lighters at Jaffa and Haifa 
always constitutes an excessive item, while during 
four months of the year vessels are sometimes 


_ Obliged to lie off these ports for several days before 


it becomes possible to land their cargoes or to ship 
exports. The question of the construction of a 


FOREIGN TRADE. 
By Leonard Stein. 


may be mentioned that, so far as the present 
writer is aware, not even summary returns have 
been published for the months of March and April, 
1922, while the returns for later months give nothing 
beyond the bare values of the aggregate imports 
and exports. Even for a period so remote as the 
financial year ended March 31, 1922, no statistical 
summary has been officially published, and though a 
few figures are unofficially given in Messrs. Luke 
& Keith Roach’s “‘Handbook,”’ they are not, and 
do not purport to be, more than a skeleton, 

Tn any attempt to compare the pre-war and post- 
war trade of Palestine still further difficulties are 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS. 
By Lieut-Col. F. H. Kisch, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


protected harbour for Palestine is now being 


examined by the Government, and it is hoped that a 
definite project may be initiated in the near future. 

As regards tariffs, we still labour under the 
‘Turkish import duty of 11 per cent., plus | per cent. 
Octroi, which the local Government has modified 
in the case of a few articles only, mainly building 
materials, while raw materials for industrial pur- 


poses, such as coal, metal, hard-wood, tanning 


materials, etc., are still subject to the full rate of 
12 per cent. Even the most confirmed “ free. 
trader ’’ would probably recognise that Palestinian 
conditions demand a judicious measure of protection 
to facilitate the development of home industries, 
and some help from the Government in this matter 
is urgently required. 

In spite of the adverse factors referred to above. 
Jews have shown in the production of building 
materials, furniture-making, candle-making, choco. 
late manufacture, ete., that home industries can 
be carried on succesnfally. The development of 
Jewish life in Palestine is rapidly raising the stan- 
dard of life among the Arab popuiation, thus 
creating a market for manufactured articles of 
almost every kind commonly used in Europe. 
Since the majority of such articles were former|y 
not in use in the country, there is no existing local 
production to compete against. 


Apart from the home market, Palestine is also 


well situated for supplying the markets of Egypt, 
Syria, Cyprus, Turkey and the countries bordering 
the Red Sea. Moreover, the proximity of Port 
Said as a point on the main sea routes of the world 
is a most favourable factor. ‘The writer, together 
with many economic experts whom he has con- 
sulted, believes that Palestine, far from being 
unfavourably placed as regards prospects for indus- 
trial development, is exceptionally favoured in 
this respect. We have, however; to take into 
account not only the fact that Palestine is as yet 
entirely undeveloped, but that, in addition to the 


natural difficulties mentioned above, there are 


certain imponderabilia to be overcome in the 
shape of political and industrial complications 
arising from circumstances peculiar to the present 
status of Palestine. For this reason industrial 
development in Palestine needs rather more capital 
than would be required for another country under 
similar economic conditions; but given adequate 
capital for first installations and initial working 
expenses, almost any industry can in Palestine 
become a paying proposition after a short term of 
years. ‘The success of the candle factory, for which 
almost all the raw materials are imported, may be 
quoted as proof of this statement. 

In conclusion, industrial development demanding 
the immigration of skilled labour, should proceed 
hand-in-hand with an expansion of our agricul- 
tural settlements, each category of the population 
providing for the needs of the other. At the same 
time the economic development of the Yishub 
should rapidly improve the trade balance, both by 
reducing the imports for home consumption and by 
swelling the present meagre total of exports. There 
is, in fact, great scope in Palestine for industrial 
enterprise, which can and will succeed if under- 
taken on business lines. 


encountered, Apart from the rise in nominal 


values, which cannot be precisely estimated, and 
apart also from the slight difference between the 
pound sterling and the pound Egyptian, the classi- 
fication adopted in the pre-war and post-war 
returns is not identical, Again, any attempt te 
check values by quantities, is defeated by the fact 


_that—for example—cotton goods, the leading 


import, were measured in bales before the War, 
but are now measured in metres. A further diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that there are no reliable 
pre-war figures for the trade of Haifa, and that even 
if there were, it would be impossible to say how 
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much of the Haifa trade belonged to Palestine 
proper, and how much to Syria, or other parts of 
the then undivided Empire. 

This being said, it may be of interest to attempt 
an analysis of such data as are available. 

Imports and Exports in the three years before 
the War were as follows :— 


Imports, Exports. 
Year. £ 
1,169,910 710,660 
1912... 1,030,019 774, 162 
1,312,695 ... 745,413 


The sipal were as follows :—~ 


Imports. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
£ £ £ 
(‘otton Goods .. 263,340 243,080 240,800 
122,700 47,776 150,625 
Timber 80,400 100 000 107,000 
Petroleum... ... 42,7230 30,500 81,000 
‘Tobacco 2,200 50,G00 67,300 
Rice... 60,860 46,440 63,430 
Sugar 64,840 41,600 53,600 
Exports. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
£ 
Oranges 217,500 283,600 297,700 
Soap . 144,300 254,000 200,000 
Wine . | 77,600 60,400 60,530 
Nelons ot her 
Fruits 42,000 25,000. 34,000 
Sesame 98,000 30,160 31,300 


The foregoing returns relate only to Jafla, 
which handled the bulk of Palestine’s foreign trade. 
To these figures some addition must, be made for 
trade via Gaza and Haifa. As regards (iaza, imports, 
which varied greatly from year to year, averaged 
about £80,000 per annum for the period 1906-1913. 
Exports, consisting mainly of barley, were subject 
to still more violent fluctuations according to the 
rainfall, and ranged from £8,000 in 1910 to £161,000 
in 1913. In the case of Haifa, the latest reliable 
returns are for 1912, when imports were valued at 
£530,000 and exports at £346,000. In both cases, 
however, these were largely goods in transit to or 
from the interior, and only a fraction of the trade of 
Haifa—no precise ligure can be given—was attribut- 
able to Palestine. 

In round figures, the average total imports of 
Palestine for the years 1911-1913 may be estimated 
at about £1,400,000, and the av erage total exports 
at about £900,000, 

It may be added that in the ten years een the 
War both imports and exports showed a fairly 
steady increase. This, however, was partly due to 
the rise in prices to which attention is called in the 
British Consular Reports for 1911 and 1912, and 
partly to abnormal imports of flour following the 
failure of the harvest in 1911 and 1913. So far 
as exports are concerned, two-thirds of the increase 
between 1903 and 1913 was accounted for by 
oranges and soap, other exports showing little or 
no progress. 

The situation since oe war may be summarised 
as follows : 


Imports. 

| £E. £E. 
April, 1919—-March, 1920 4,191,060 ..: 773,443 
April, 1920-—Marck, 1921 5,216,633. .... 771,701 
April, 1921—March, 1922 5,645,343... 935,490 


April—Sept., 
months) ... 


1922 (six 


2,595,935 ... 540,036 
(£E.1=£1 Os, 64d.) 
In the absence of returns i. April, 1922, an 


average of the returns for May to September has 


been provisionally taken to complete the calcula-— 


tion for the six months period. 

The most striking feature of the post-war returns 
is that the apparent adverse balance of trade is 
both actually and proportionately much heavier 
than it was before the war. The percentage of 
imports to the total volume of trade rose from about 
61 in 1911-1913 to about 86 in 1919-1922. 

A similar phenomenon is visible in a much more 
pronounced degree in Syria, In 1921, imports 
via Beirut were valued at £9,889,458, as against 
exports valued at only £553,843. 

So far as Palestine is concerned, the abnormal! 
excess of imports is largely accounted for by the 
replenishment on a large scale of stocks exhausted 
during the War, the presence of British troops, and 
the expenditure of the Zionist Organisation and 
of various relief agencies. All these factors have 


in 1921-22 


tended to swell the flood of imports. In addition, 
there have been imports of materials and machinery 
by private individuals engaged in building up new 
enterprises. Imports of this character, like a 
considerable proportion of the Zionist expenditure, 
are in the nature of capital investments, which will 
yield an eventual, though not an immediate, return 
in the shape of increased production. 


The principal imports have been as follows :-— 
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It will be seen that with the exception of coal, 
the principal imports are in the main the same as 
before the war. In 1921-22 Palestine imported 
61,816 tons of coal, as compared with an average 
for 1911-1913 of 10,244 tons. The difference 
is mainly accounted for by the increased demands 
of the greatly enlarged railway system, including, 
in particular, the Kantara-Haifa main line and its 
branches, There have, however, also been indi- 
cations of a demand for industrial coal. The 
remaining imports consist mainly of food and other 
necessities of life. In some cases the increase on 
the pre-war consumption is surprisingly large. 
Sugar rose from 3,351 tons in 1913, to 9,205 tons 
: rice from 6,667 tons to 9,172; and 
petroleum from 260,450 tins to 692,944. An 
encouraging feature of the situation is the growing 
demand for machinery and iron and steel manu- 
factures, which testifies to increasing industrial 
activity. Even when full allowance is made for 
the rise in values, the following figures are signi- 
ficant :— 


Imports of — 1913 Imports of 1921-22. 
££. 
Iron bars &e., 
£24,192 Tron and 
Worked -iron, &c. Steel 


£19,000 ... 43,192 Manufactures 226,848 
Machinery .» 15,320 Machinery 167,638 


In the foregoing comparisons the pre-war figures 
are those for Jaffa, detailed returns for Haifa not 
being available. It may, however, be safely as- 
sumed that the great bulk of the pre-war imports 
of the commodities specified passed through Jaffa. 

As regards the sources of imports, by. far the 
lorgest supplier since the war has been Great 
Britain, with Egypt next. These two countries 
ha~> hitherto been far ahead of any other in the 
Pale tine market and have supplied between them 
nearly half the total imports. Returns of British 
imports are available up to September, 1922, but 
owing to the irregular periods which they 
cover, comparative resulis can only be 


. 


pressed in terms of monthly averages, as shown in 
the following table :—~- 
Imports from Great Britain. 


Period. Total. Monthly average 

1913 £204,450"... £17,037 
£E 

April, 1919-March, 1920... 1,204,682... 100,390 


April, 1920-March, 1921 ... 
Apr.-Deec., 1921 (9 months) 1,394,593 ... 153,718 
Jan.-Sept., 1922 (9 months) 1,140,472 ... 126,719 


The fall in the last period given coincides with 
a fall in the aggregate imports of Palestine in 1922. 
Both the volume and the proportionate share of 
British trade have greatly increased since the war. 


1,696,629 ... 141,385 


In 1913, British imports via Jaffa and Gaza - 


amounted only to £204,450, or 14} per cent. of the 
total imports. In the eighteen months’ period, 
April, 1921-September, 1922 (as already explained 
separate detailed figures for the year 1921-1922 
are not available), the total imports of Palestine 
amounted to approximately £E8,241,278, British 
imports were valued at £E2,535,065, and the 
British percentage had risen from 14} to 30. 

As was to be expected, German competition, 
which was practically excluded under the Military 
Occupation, is now beginning to make itself felt, 


- but the relative position of German trade is much 


weaker than it was before the war. For some 
mysterious reason, the official returns usually 
lump German and Austrian imports together, but 


the extent to which Germany has re-established — 


herself in the Palestine market can be sufficiently 
inferred from the following table :— 
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Thus Germany and Austria“are still some way 


from even regaining their pre- war share in the 
trade of Palestine, while the British share has 
been doubled. 

Turning now to exports, it will be seen from 
the following table that the character of the export 


trade is very much the same as it was before the 


war :— 

Principal 1919-20, 1920-21. 1921-22. 
Oranges 162,409 200,475 325,274 
Soap... 142,407 132,169 186,255 
Melons 64,006 


There are, in of 
apricot paste, and of a few cereals and vegetables. 

In 1919-20 and 1920-21 exports were below the 
pre-war figures even in value, and in 1921-22 they 
were only a trifle above them. In view of the 
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much higher level of prices, this implies a consider- 


able shrinkage in volume, as will be seen from the 
following statistics :— 


EXports. 
Oranges. Soap. Wine. 
Cases. Tons. Hectolitres. 
853,000 4,112 38,000 
1911 869,000 4,380 §2,000 
1912 1,418,000 7,790 Figures not 
available 
1918 1,608,000 6,250 
1914 1,553,000 Figures not 
available 
1919-20 647,000 1,541 13,740 
1920.2] 830,000 1,475 12,650 
1921-22 1,234,000 3,316 15,910 


It follows that the productive capacity of 
Palestine has not yet recovered to the pre-war 
level. It is, however, noteworthy that in the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1922, Palestine’s 
exports were valued at ££935,490, whereas in the 
vear 1921 the exports of Syria, with about four 
times the population of Palestine, were only valued 
at £553,843. 

Tae most encouraging feature of the export 
returns is that they show a steady improvement. 
Measured by volume, exports of oranges and soap 
—the two leading articles of export—increased by 


Some time ago I saw a “ Palestine film,” 
showing the colonies, and it struck me 
how very few Jewish women appear on it. 
I am afraid this peculiarity may strengthen 
the impression already too widely spread 
among Jewish womanhood—that the upbuilding 
of our Homeland is, after all, a man’s business. 
This is a wrong conclusion, The workof the woman, 
as usual, goes on in most cases behind the walls. 
The man tills the fields, the man parades in the 


uniform of a Jewish Legionaire, the man lets 


himself be photographed as a member of innumer- 
able committees ; 
walls, and you miss her on the film. But her work, 
although less spectacular, is, too, the work of a 
builder. Man and woman are building Jewish 
Palestine together, and I, though a great admirer 
of the manhood of Palestine, am not so sure as to 
whose share is the more important one. 

There is no branch of reconstruction where 
woman is not active. 

You have all heard of Hadassah, the medical 
unit created by the Zionists of America. This 
institution is something to be proud of. It is 
running five hospitals in the country, fully equipped 
and open to Jewand Arab; it attended in 1921-22 
over one million cases of disease; and I consider 
the Nurses’ School of Hadassah in Jerusalem as the 


real nucleus of our future Medical Faculty. Only - 


recently a high British official, by no means a 
friend of ours, had to admit in his report to the 
Government that, though a private Jewish institu- 
tion, “the American Zionist Medical Unit was the 
real Health Department for the whole of Palestine’s 
population.” 
Many hard-working men-—Dr. Rubinow, the 
Director of the Unit, first among them—are 
contributing to the success of this excellent 
institution. But somehow, whenever I think of 
Hadassah and try to visualise its work, I see before 
my mental eyes just one figure, and that is a very 
young girlin the blue uniform of a nurse. Palestine 
is @ healthy country, but it knows two scourges 
—-malaria and trachoma. Malaria is produced by 
the bite of a mosquito which can only breed on. 
stagnant water; if you leave a pool in your court- 
yard, or if you are not careful about keeping the 
sink as dry as possible, or if you allow your well to 
remain uncovered, you are bound to get a case of 
malaria. But wherever that young girl in blue 
uniform has passed, the pools will be cleansed with 
paraffin oil, the sinks emptied and dried, the wells 
properly covered, and malaria will disappear. 
Trachoma is an eye disease widely spread among 
the Arabs; there is a saying that there are hardly 
two fellahin with four eyes between them in 
the country, In mixed town quarters, where 
Jewish children rub shoulders with Arab children, 


the woman keeps behind the — 


100 per cent. between 1919-20 and 1921-22. In 
the first half of 1922-23 the improvement was 
well maintained, and there is every indication that 
in 1922-23 exports will exceed a million pounds in 
value, 

Side by side with the gradual expansion of 
exports, the apparent adverse balance is being 
reduced by a moderate but unmistakable falling 
off inimports. This is due in part to the reduction 
in the garrison, and in part to the fact that the 
market, depleted by the war, has now been more 
or less completely restocked. The decline in 
imports has naturally had an adverse effect on the 
revenue, but the narrowing of the still abnormally 
wide gulf between production and CORREO | is 
in itself to be welcomed. 

The trade of Palestine continues to suffer from 
the general depression which prevails throughout 
the world. 


Other adverse factors 1 nearer komen are the un- 


settled state of the Middle East as a whole, the 


unsatisfactory situation in Syria and Transjordania, 
which might in more favourable circumstances be 
profitable markets, and political agitation in 
Palestine itself. All these influences combine to 
make the recovery and expansion of the foreign 
trade of Palestine a slower process than had been 


anticipated. 


SHE. 
Viadimir Jabotinsky. 


the danger .of contagion is very serious. But 
Jewish children go to school, and every morning the 
young girl in’ blue visits the school and_ fights 
trachoma, Very small children would be afraid of 
a doctor's inspection; but she is not a doctor to 
them, she is just “Ahot,” the sister, and she does 
not “inspect she just pats your little head and 


gives you a kiss, and at the same time she has © 


somehow managed to have a look at the inside of 
your eyelids and to touch them with a tiny brush. 
And the school where the young girl in blue has 
passed is free from trachoma. 


In Minneapolis, Minnesota, somewhere on the 


northern borders of the American Republic, I was 
once invited to address 400 children in Hebrew. 
They were all born in Minnesota, but they under- 
stood me and spoke to me in very good colloquial 
Hebrew. Then I remembered a story that had 
happened about 35 years ago. There lived in those 
days a famous Rabbi in Bialystok, in Old Russia; 
his name was Samuel Mohilever. He was one of 
the earliest leaders of the Zionist Movement and a 
great Hebrew scholar. One day, a quite unknown 
young man came to him and addressed him in a 
language which the Rabbi was at first unable to 
understand. It sounded quite foreign; and only 
gradually did it dawn upon the great. Hebrew 
scholar that the young man was actually talking 
to him in Biblical Hebrew with the Sephardic 
pronunciation. The Rabbilistened for a while, and 
then looked at the young man with a beaming smile 
and saidin Yiddish: “Yunyer man, macht sich nit 
narrish, redt via mensh.’’ Even to Kabbi Mohi- 
lever it seemed in those days that it was an enter- 
prise of a madman to try and use Hebrew as a spoken 
tongue. Fortunately, the young man did not take 
his advice. The name of that young man was 
Eliezer Ben Yehuda. He went to Palestine and 
settled in Jerusalem, and began to speak Hebrew 
to Jews who did not understand him, and to 
Turkish policemen, and to Arab donkey drivers, and 
even—as his admirers claim with gentle mockery— 
to the trees and the stones of the Holy Land. He 
was jeered at, he was accused of making himself a 
nuisance, he was called a madman, but he stuck 
to his guns, and he won—at least so far as the Jews, 
if not the Moslem policemen and the trees and 
stones, are concerned. Another madman joined 
him, then another; then they became a host, and 
he won. 


He won, and to-day it is almost impossible to 
realise all the meaning of the great change which 
has resulted from that victory. Children speak 
Hebrew in Minnesota; and in Odessa, on the Black 
Sea shores, I knew young men and girls some 


ten years ago who spoke fluent Hebrew, but could 


not read it, because they had learned the language 


It must also be borne in mind that though sub- 
stantial amounts of Jewish capital are being 
invested in productive undertakings, it must 
necessarily be some little time before these invest. 
ments bear fruit. The recent Official Report on 
the Administration of Palestine speaks of “ the 
beginning of an industrial movement which, if it 
continues, should be far-reaching throughout the 
country.”” That movement is due to an over. 
whelming degree to Jewish enterprise. Similarly, 
the agricultural colonisation, combined with ex. 
periment and research, in which large amounts of 
Jewish capital have been sunk, will in due course 
show results in the shape of increased production. 
These various undertakings, however, are at present 
in their initial stages, and it weuld be unreasonable 
to expect an immediate and sensational advance. 
Palestine is still in its economic infancy, and its 
development will, of necessity, be a gradual and 


laborious process. Nothing is less desirable than 


an artificial boom stimulated by rash speculation, 
accompanied by an inflation of values, and followed 
by the inevitable reaction. 
progress must be the order of the day ; and though 


Palestine, like the rest of the world, has to contend. 


with adverse influences beyond its control, there are 
encouraging indications that such progress is being 
made, 


in the streets of that great Ukrainian city. In 
Bialystok, where Mohilever lived, you can to-day 
safely address in Hebrew the first Jewish youth you 
meet in the street, and ask him whatever you 
need—even to show you.the house where Rabbi 
Samuel died ; the youth will not only understand 


and answer you, but will take it as quite a natural © 


way of obtaining information. Thus a world-wide 
movement develops to which there is no parallel in 
human history, the resurrection of a speech long 


thought dead; and no one dare guess what the 


ultimate results of this revival will be, what heights 
of intellectual creation will be reached by thinkers 
and writers in that language ; and the root of this 
movement is a little classroom in Palestine, and in 
that classroom there is the worker of the miracle 
and the worker is a very young girl. 


I do not know her name—there are so many of 
them in Palestine. The classroom is a kinder- 
garten ; the girl is a “‘Gannénet,’ which means in 
Hebrew a woman-gardener. They send her babies 
who very often do not know a word of Hebrew, 
babies just brought over from Poland or Morocco, 
jabbering in a dozen of dialects. They are too 
small to be taught. If you ask her how she manages 
to plant a new mother-tongue in their souls she 
will say naively: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know—lI just play 
with them.” But I do know. She opens her 
little heart to them, and in that heart there is a great 
motherly love and a still greater enthusiasm for the 
tongue of our future. She does not teach them—- 
she cajoles and kisses them into Hebrew; and before 
they are aware of the change Hebrew has become 
a part of their soul. First they talk Hebrew to her, 
then to each other, then to father and mother at 
home, then to everybody in the street, and then it 
gets across land and water to Minnesota and to 
Odessa and to Johannesburg ; and a new civilising 
force, bearer perhaps of more Holy Books to 
humanity, is growing and growing all over the 
world ; 
young girl—and I do not know her name. 

If you happen to visit Palestine, take a ride or 
a drive to some place where the Halutzim are build- 
ing a road or draining a marsh. Ifitis by day, you 
will see men and girls working side by side. But the 
effect will sometimes be still more striking if you 
get there in the evening. The Halutzim are resting, 
and suddenly in the darkness you may hear a 
beautifully cultured soprano voice singing a Schu- 
bert song, or a Rachmaninoff song, or just a plain 
Hebrew song, with the skill which is the privilege 
of those only who have been trained at the Milan 
Conservatory. “Who is the singer?” will you 


ask; and somebody will answer ‘“ She is our cook.” 
| In March, 1920, Captain Joseph Trumpeldor, 
_ together with eight comrades, was killed by the 


Slow and steady 


and at the bottom of it all there is just a 
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Arabs at the defencs of Tel Hai in Upper Galilee. 
The district, owing to some diplomatic quibble, had 
heen evacuated by both French and English troops, 
and was immediately invaded by several thousand 
well-armed Bedouins, ready for murder and pillage. 
the few Jewish colonists of Metulla and the sur- 
rounding farms had to flee, but Trumpeldor, with 
a band of some fifty Halutzim, remained on the 
spot, and held Tel Hai against the Bedouins for 
ten days. Of these fifty Halutzim, fifteen were 
girls. He wanted them to leave, to join the escap- 
ing colonists, They refused, and for ten days, 
rife in hand, girls and men shared in the dangers 
of the siege. They were overwhelmed on the 
eleventh day, and nine of them fell. There are 
Trumpeldor’s grave and eight other tombstones in 
Tel Hai; and under two of them there are girls 
asleep, killed in action. | 

f here is no branch of Palestine work where the 
woman does not play her active part ; but perhaps 
the greatest part of all is played by that very house- 
wife behind the walls whom you never can see on 
‘the film—because she is busy in the kitchen. Many 
an old colonist will tell you this: ‘ Of course, | 
also had a rough time when we came over from 
tussia so and so many years ago. I had been a 
shop assistant over there, and [ suddenly found 
nvself a field labourer, in a new climate, in a 
country which at that time had neither roads nor 
physicians, nor any kind of order. I found myself 
in new conditions, and had to become quite a new 
man, But her task was much harder than mine. 
For, you see, what kept me going was the idea that 
after my day’s work I would find my same old home 
with the same old rough comfort to which I had 
heen accustomed all my previous life. But she— 
she had to provide that comfort, ina country where 


Vil 


food, fuel, stoves, the very language of the market 
Were now and strange to her. How she did it I do 
not know, but she did it somehow, and here wo are. 
Only I think it is much easier to become a new man 
in new conditions than to create the old home in 
new conditions,”’ 

_ One of those silent heroines I shall never forget— 
although I never saw her, and, again, [ do not even 
know her name. I met her husband in Hedera, some 
fifteen years ago, Hedera is perhaps the richest of 
our colonies; but when it was founded, about 
IS91, it proved to be most unhealthy. The soil 
was full of marshes; ‘yellow fever” developed, 
and dozens of families died out. The remainder 
stuck to their colony, drained the marshes, planted 
forests of eucalyptuses all round—you know that 
tree drains swampy grounds almost magically— 
and to-day Hedera knows no “ yellow fever” and 
is the pearl of our agricultural settlements. Fifteen 
years ago, when [ visited it for the first time, the 


colony had already been made healthy, but rows 


of cottages stood yet closed, with barred doors‘and 
windows—all that remained of families that. had 
died of “yellow fever.” One of the villagers 
took me round the place and told me the melancholy 
tale of those dead cottages, one after another. 
Then he said; “In my own house, two children 
died in the same night; but the other two were 
saved, thanks to God, and they are now colonists 
themselves in Lower Galilee.’ He went on telling 
me how splendid those boys were, but I could not 
listen to him. [ was just thinking for myself, 
trying .to visualise what had happened in that 
cottage of his, on that night, with two children 
dead in their beds, and the two others still alive 
but perhaps waiting for their own doom; and he 
and his wife at the little death-bed’s side, and 


* vellow fever ” lurking in the air all round. I can 


describe to you the scene as though L had seen it 
with my own eyes. As every man and father, 
that colonist may think that he and he only is the 
real ruler, the autocrat of the house. But on that 
night he was no longer the ruler ; no, he bent his 
head and said to her. ‘ Hannah, or Miriam” 


({ do not know her name, I never saw her), “it’s 


for you to decide: Two of them gone, and the 
other two may follow if we don’t run away from 
Hedera, You are the mother, it’s for you to say. 
If you say * we stay,’ we'll stay ; if you say ‘no,’ 
we ll run away.’ What was her answer? It is 
evident, because they stayed on. It was SHE that 
saved Hedera, and made of it a garden of health. 
It was SHE that saved every other colony in 
Palestine. For in every house and cottage in the 
country, be the cause ‘‘vellow fever” or malaria or 
just hardship of life, there must have happened a 
similar scene on some night, when the husband told 
the wife: ‘ Hannah, or Miriam. I cannot go on 
seeing how you suffer. If you say a word, we'll 
quit.” - And if they all have stayed on, and if our 
Yishub in Palestine is what it is to-day, it is hecause 
SHE said: we'll stay ! 
_ Jewish women, Palestine is not being built by 
men only—it is being built by women, too, And 
the Jewish home knows no autocrat, for it is being 
ruled by a King and a Queen together, both equally 
responsible for good and ill. And the women who 
build up Palestine send their silent call to you, 
women of Europe and of America and of the Orient, 
and the call is: Sisters, help us build on, And if 
every Jewish home in this city will do its duty to 


Palestine, it will not bethe merit of the men only, but — 
and if any home fails to do its 
duty, it will not be the fault of the man only, It — 


of the women too ; 


will also be the guilt of the woman who abandons 
her sisters in their st rugele, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HEBREW REVIVAL. 


‘That a distinctive language is a necessary element 
in nationality—an idea which has become in 
modern times a commonplace—seems to be recog- 
nised in the story of the “ confusion of tongues,” 
related in the eleventh chapter of Genesis, where 
it is clearly implied that the human race, in ceasing 

to speak “one language,” ceased thereby to be 
‘one people.’ Yet. there is no clear evidence in 
the Bible that, after the emergence of Israel as a 
distinct tribe, and later as a distinct people, our 
ancestors attached any importance to language as 


a factor in the differentiation of themselves from 


their neighbours. We hear of a difference of 
language between Jacob and Laban, and between 
Joseph (in his role of Egyptian Minister) and his 
brothers; but we are left to assume that the 
children of Israel when they were in Egyptian 
bondage spoke any language other than that of their 
taskmasters. Much later, in the time of Hezekiah, 
we learn from a casual reference that the common 
people of Jerusalem understood * Judean” 
(jehudith) and did not understand Aramaic; and 


later still Nehemiah complains that many of the. 


Jews whom he found in Palestine did not speak 
jehudith. We also hear in the Book of Esther that 
the Jews in Persia had a language of their own. 
But the Bible, though, of course, it takes Hebrew 
for granted throughout, never refers to the language 
of the Israelites or the Jews as Hebrew ; it speaks 
of them as having a distinct language at all but 
rarely ; and with the possible exception of the case 
of Nehemiah—who, it may be noted, seems more 
concerned about the strange wives than about the 
strange language—it never even remotely suggests 
that they themselves regarded the possession of a 
distinctive language as something intimately 
bound up with their national unity and separateness. 

This apparent indifference to language as a 
factor in national distinctness places the ancient 
Hebrews, as I have pointed out elsewhere, in sharp 
contrast with the ancient Greeks, who seem to 
have had a keen sense of their linguistic difference 
from the surrounding barbaroi. It explains, no 
doubt, how it was possible for Aramaic to oust 
Hebrew—to a large extent, if not completely— 
from the position of the language of everyday life in 
Palestine, even while the Jews were still a homo- 
geneous and semi-independent community. Even 
in Palestine, at any rate in the Maccabean period, 


_ the dispersion. 


‘By Leon Simon. 


there appears to have been a tendency to regard 


Hebrew as the language of the Jews only in so far 
as being a Jew meant participation in a certain cult 
and in the religious and ethical outlook associated 
with that cult. And even within that sphere the 
claim of Hebrew was not always unchallenged. 
Bialik, in his brilliant essay on Halachah and 
Agadah, sets side by side various Rabbinical dicta 
which indicate the existence of a “language 
struggle ’’ in those times ; and some of these dicta 
imply a doubt not only whether Hebrew ought to 
be the language of the market-place and the 
workshop, but even whether it must necessarily be 
the language of prayer and study. ; 

The almost complete extinction of Jewish life 
in Palestine after the revolt of Bar Cochba settled 
for a time—for a very long time, as it turned out— 
the question of the survival of Hebrew as a national 
language in the full sense. Scattered about the world, 
and without even the semblance of a national life 
of their own, the Jews necessarily adopted for every- 
day purposes the languages of the various peoples 
among which they lived. This process was. no 
doubt rendered comparatively easy by that 
linguistic indifference which has been mentioned 
as a characteristic of our people in the days before 
At the same time, one may hazard 
a guess that the necessity, however readily accepted, 
of adopting foreign languages for general purposes 
helped to make the Jews in exile all the more 
tenacious of Hebrew iv ‘hat sphere of life which 
they could still call their own. However that may 
be, Hebrew has survived through the centuries 
as the language of the Jew inso far as he is a member 
of the Jewish people—that is to say, in so far as 
he is able and willing to transcend his particular 
environment and to stand on ground which is 
common to all Jews as such. In conditions of 
dispersion the possible extent of that common 
ground is small, and the scope of Hebrew is corres- 
pondingly restricted. Centuries of exile have so 
habituated us to the relegation of Hebrew to a 
single department of life, and conditions of emanci- 
pation have so intensified what was in any case an 
inevitable result of exile, that we have come, 
or had come until recently, to forget that a language 
which is merely a “ sacred tongue”’ is a language 
in chains, even though the chains be of gold. But 
it was not always so, Over a thousand years ago 


the vivid belief of the Jews in a political future. of 
their own produced the mythical story of an 
independent—and very bellicose—Israelite king- 
dom in Abyssinia ; and it was a feature of the story 


that the language of this ‘* Jewish State” was. 
Hebrew. It was thus assumed as’ a matter of 


course that, if circumstances so changed as to 
make it possible for the Jew to be simply a Jew-- 
to be conditioned as to the whole of his life by his 
membership of the Jewish people—then the 
sphere of Hebrew would naturally 
corresponding enlargement, 

The modern. Jewish national movement is in its 
essence an attempt to bring about such a change 
of circumstances, especially in Palestine, and is 
therefore accompanied quite naturally by the 
revival of Hebrew as a language of speech and 
general literature. And since every effect is also 
a cause, and the re-awakening national conscious- 
ness which leads us to extend the scope of Hebrew 
is itself fostered by that extension, the linguistic. 
indifference of our ancestors gives place to a recogni- 
tion of the revival of Hebrew as being, at any rate 
at the present time, a thing of paramount importance 
for our future. Our remote ancestors could afford 
to care little about what they had as a matter of 
course; we cannot regard lightly a factor of 
national unity which we have not unless we struggle 
fer it. Hence the widespread feeling that the 
national movement is under a peculiar debt to men 


like the late Eliezer Ben-Jehuda and the teachers 


who have built up our Hebrew schools in Palestine. 
Hence, too, the importance—perhaps less widely 
recognised—of the establishment of Hebrew as 
one of the official languages of Palestine, which is 
of supreme value not so much because it gives 
Hebrew a place inthe machinery of administration , 
as because it involves an admission of our claim 
that in Palestine henceforth the Jew is to have the 


opportunity of making his Jewishness co-extensive 


with his whole being, 

Recent insistence on the national value of Hebrew 
has evoked criticism on the ground that for the 
nationalist Jew the Hebrew language is the be-all 
and end-all of Jewishness—that his motto is in 
effect, ‘‘ No matter what you say, sc long as you 
say it in Hebrew.” If that were indeed the 
nationalist position, criticism would be justified, 
A governmental decree is not necessarily Hebraic in 
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e spirit simply because it is promulgated in Hebrew; ments of our people, and on the other hand with the to the Hebraic life that should be ours. The kev work 
: an idea which is inherently anti-Jewish can be growth of a new autonomous Jewish lifein Palestine, is not the same thing as the contents of the treasurs 71 1 
{ expressed in the language of the Bible. But the is an essential pre-requisite of the maintenance of chamber; but unless you have the key the treasury of T 
iy Jewish nationalist, though he is liable like other spiritual continuity if the plant of Hebraism is to are inaccessible. So*much must be admitted repo 
i men to say rash things in moments of exuberance, be regarded as a living growth and not as a botanist’s And the nationalist may be allowed to go further final 
foe is not committed to the position that the revival specimen. Even, he says, if it be admitted that the —though he cannot compel his critic to follow— nece 
ae of Hebrew is an end in itself, and that its value is Jewry of the future in Palestine may speak Hebrew and to believe it extremely unlikely, if not Stat 
: ‘i independent of any connection with the maintenance and yet be un-Hebraic in outlook, it none the less impossible, that if the key is preserved it will no} duls 
Be. : of the spiritual continuity of Jewish life and remains true that the chances of Hebraism would be be used. At lowest, therefore, the Hebrew revivya) T 
‘ # thought. What he does hold is that the Hebrew yet more slender if there were no revival of the _ is for him a necessary condition of any attempt to Hat 
fe: revival, intimately and necessarily associated as itis Hebrew language. In any case, therefore, the make Hebraism live in Palestine; at highest, j; T 
. e on the one hand with the past spiritual achieve- Hebrew revival is a necessity. It is the one key carries with it the possibility for the Hebraic spiri: yea 
a | of a new period of creative splendour. Ker 
THE FINANCING OF THE COUNTRY. 
By Israel Cohen. 


‘The all-imperious need of Palestine at the present 

moment‘is money. It may seem a rather harsh 
and materialistic statement to make in regard to 
the Holy Land, but it has the saving grace of the 
truth. There may be, and there undoubtedly are, 
various grievances on the part of the Jewish popula- 
tion that call for redress if the promises of Creat 
Britain and the provisions of the Mandate are to 
be realised. But important as they are, whether 
they relate to immigration, grants of land, or the 
Government support of Jewish schools, they are 
dwarfed by the urgent, insistent, and dominating 
need for money. For those grievances are ulti- 
mately traceable to the shortage of money, and 
would dwindle and disappear with its increase. 
With adequate funds at its disposal the Zionist 
Organisation would be able to introduce a larger 
number of settlers into the country, establish them 
upon new farms, ensure their regular employment, 
maintain its schools on their former level of effi- 
ciency, carry on its medical services unimpaired, 
provide credits for agriculture and housebuilding, 
promote trade and industry, and impart a constant, 
powerful, and fructifving stimulus to the creation 
of the Jewish National Home. There would then 
be widespread satisfaction at the visiblé growth of 
the new Judea, and everybody would be too much 
absorbed in his daily task to speculate whether the 
articles of the Mandate were being given a maximum 
or minimum interpretation, The spread of. pros- 
perity would inevitably benefit the Arabs too, and 
they would cease from troubling; and with the 
gradual strengthening of the economic position of 
Jewry——with an increase of its numbers and 
possessions—would come the inevitable and irre- 
sistible growth of power. But, unfortunately, the 
resources hitherto placed at the disposal of the 
Zionist Organisation, the recognised Jewish Agency 
for the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home, 
have been lamentably inadequate. 

When the Keren Hayesod, the Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund, was established a couple of years ago, 
its founders proclaimed as their aim the raising of 
£25,000,000 among the Jews of all the world, pay- 
able over a period of five years. Regarded in the 
light of the ideal for the realisation of which the 
Jewish people have been fervently praying for 
nearly two thousand years, it seemed no extravagant 
demand ; nor could it be considered as immoderate 
even in view of the material distress that has over- 
taken East European Jewry, since the economic posi- 


the small result. | 
States, which has a Jewish population of more than 
three millions, has raised altogether £460,000 (over 


tion of the Jews in the rest of the world has, on the 
whole, remained practically unaffected. For if 
from the total Jewish population of 15 millions we 
subtract even 10 millions as representing those who 
cannot give, we still have a balance of 5 millions 
who certainly can give, and if they contributed not 
more than an average of one pound per head we 
should get the £5,000,000 per annum upon which the 
Zionist Organisation had originally counted. But 
not even one-fifth, not even one-tenth, of that 
amount per annum has so far been raised. | 
The Keren Hayesod began its activities in March, 


1921; it has conducted them in fifty different 


countries, and it has sent eloquent and energetic 


_emissaries to various parts of the globe to stimulate 


the spirit of self-sacrifice. The total result of all 
its widely-ramified efforts in the twenty-three 
months ending January 31, 1923, has been to raise 
the sum of £722,612, or about £377,000 per annum. 
With such a paltry response on the part of the 
world’s Jewry to the trumpet-call for the rebuilding 
of Zion, the ambitious budget of £1,500,000 adopted 


at the Carlsbad Congress has been doomed to 
_ sterility. The bold and comprehensive schemes for 


the rapid development of a Jewish Palestine, which 
were drawn up not only on the strength of the 
prayers and aspirations of countless departed 
generations, but, above all, on the perfervid 


ehthusiasm that had been aroused among the- — 


present’ generation by the Balfour Declaration—- 
on the demonstrations, the processions, the thanks- 


giving services, and the hundreds of cabled con- 


vratulations from all corners of the globe to the 
British Government and the Zionist Organisation—- 
those schemes have been sadly cut down or simply 
laid aside to await better times. 

Now it might be said that the poor contribution 
of the Jewish people towards the creation of its 
National Home is due to thé prevalent wave of 
economic depression; but as that wave is reputed 
to be encircling the whole world, whilst there are 
remarkable contrasts between the contributions 
of different countries, it can scarcely account for 
Thus, we find that the United 


half of the grand total), while her neighbour 
Canada, with only a thirtieth as many Jews, has 


succeeded in raising £46,000—a tenth of that 


amount. Moreover, South Africa, which has only 
some 60,000 Jews, has provided over £27,000, 


while England, which has five times as many 
Jews, has not yet subseribed £25,000, (‘The 
amounts contributed to the Palestine Preparation 
and Restoration Funds are, of course, not included 
in these figures.) The response hitherto made is 
not only disappointing in itself; it is doubly dis- 
couraging when it is borne in mind that this has 
been the offering of Jewry after the San Reme 
decision and after the ratification of the Mandate. 
lf the hearts of the children of Israel have already 
grown so cold before the Mandate is a year old, 
are they likely to become warmer when the novelty 
of that instrument has worn away? Or is it, 
indeed, a case of hard times. and of waiting for 
better ones ? 


T am afraid that the explanation is to be found 
not in the pockets but in the hearts of Jewry. The 
living may protest that they cannot make ends meet. 
still less give anything for Palestine, and though we 
may be sceptical we are powerless to disprove their 
assertions, especially when serious allusion is made 
to private--though undefined—claims. But the 
dead cannot lie; they cannot conceal the worth 
of the possessions they are compelled to leave 
behind. Their published wills reveal the amount 
of their fortunes and show what truth there may be 
in their declarations made whilst yet alive. » Judged 
by this criterion, countless Jews expose themselves 
to severe post-mortem criticism. In England alone, 
in the year 1921, an aggregate of over £3,000,000 
was bequeathed by Jews leaving estates of morc 
than £50,000each. But not even £2,000 of that sub- 
stantial amount was left forthe upbuilding of Pales- 
tine. In the year 1922 a total of nearly £5,000 000 
was bequeathed by Jews with estates of more than 
£10,000 each. But not even £1,000 of that amount 
was set aside for the restoration of Zion. ‘These 
amassers of fortunes may have had their claims 
and worries in their lifetime ; but who can prevent 
them, when drawing up their last will and testa- 
ment, from leaving a little for the Holy Land % 
That little would consecrate the whole of the rest 
of their fortune. Maaser would be the ideal, but 
let them give at least Muaaser of Maaser. : 


“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right 
hand forget its cunning,” said the Psalmist, and 
millions of Jews have repeated the noble sentiment 
with never-failing solemnity. But, oh, if only some 
of those millions would now put their right hands 
into their pockets ! 


THE FOUNDATON FUND (Keren Hayesod). 
| | By Arthur D. Lewis. | 


What is the Foundation Fund? What is the 


constitution of the body? How is it controlled ? 


How much money has it collected ? On what is it 


lands, drain them, build houses, stock farms, assist 
the formation of groups of workers to build railways 


Organisation, as the Jewish Agency, the body at 
present officially entrusted in the Mandate given 


= 


Jewish National Home. 


of the Keren Hayesod in raising money. 


the minimum contribution is fixed at £5. Hach 


ae and make roads, aid would-be immigrants and train to Great Britain with the task of advising the 

z Be spending that money ? What is the aim and what them for agricultural pursuits, and carry cn many Government on all matters connected with the 

: ae are the prospects. of the Fund ? other activities, educational, sanitary and medical. establishment in Palestine of a Jewish National 

| i Such are the questions which will naturally be The Keren Hayesod has indeed taken upon itself Home. 

: eo +7 asked by Jews interested in but not informed about — the task of providing the funds needed for the work The number of members elected to the Council 
| 4 a recent activities in Palestine. These questions will in Palestine—a difficult task. It has made itself by the certificate-holders in. any. country will 
; ‘i a) here be answered, so far as space permits, the central financial instrument for the reconstruc- depend on the total contribution made in that 
. : ce The Keren Hayesod, to put the matter briefly tion of the Jewish centre in Palestine, and it may country. There is a minimum contribution (fixed 
4 + +4 (the explanation will be expanded later) is the only to-day be said that the whole success in our time of for each country) payment of which entitles the 
: x 6 fund for the development of Palestine into the Jewish efforts in Palestine depends on the success contributor to receipt of a certificate. In England 

ia 


The Keren Hayesod is an independent body, 
registered as an English company, It accumulates 
funds for the sole purpose of promoting such 
activities as are necessary for the building up of a 
Jewish Palestine. It may and does (directly or 


through the agency of the Jewish National Fund, . 


the Zionist Organisation, various Jewish banks, the 
American Zionist Medical Unit, and so on), buy 


What powers have the subscribers to the Fund ? 
What control do they exercise over its activities ? 

The contributors (or the certificate-holders, as 
they are sometimes termed) elect the Council of not 
over 71 members. The Council nominates one 
half of the board of directors, which is the managing 
body in control of the Fund, The other half of the 
board of directors is appointed by the Zionist 


certificate-holder has one vote. 

The Council is the supervising authority in the 
Keren Hayesod and has the right to examine the 
reports of the directors and the financial statement» 


Of the Fund, and to make proposals to the annua! 


general meeting respecting the balance sheet, 
accounts, and report, 


In order to be able effectively to carry out this 
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work of supervision, the Council, which may contain 
71 members, may appoint a smaller body, a Board 
of Trustees, of not over 10 members, to examine, 
report on and make proposals concerning these 
jnancial matters. The election of this Council is 
necessarily being held over until the new revised 
Statutes of the Keren Hayesod Company have been 
duly registered. | 

The next question is: What results has the Keren 
Hayesod achieved up to the present ? 

The total collected in the period of about two 
vears ending 3ist January, 1923, during which the 
Keren Hayesod has been at work, is £722,612 13s, 7d. 

Now let us see in which countries the Jews have 
most quickly applied themselves to the work. The 
contributions up to the end of January above 
£2,000 are as follows | 

The United States of 
America... £460,365 5 1 
46,259 11 8 


Canada 

South Africa 27,265 1 2 
Poland 24.798 7 6 
Germany 17,368 9 5 
England 16,8388 5 5 
('zecho- Slovakia 16,097 7 9 
Argentine 15,5638 4 9 
Russian Merkas 10,482 0 0 
Holland 8.659 13. 2 
Bessarabia ... 8.453 14. 5 
5,588 18 10 
Rumania... 4,896 17 9 
Lithuania ... 4006 1 9 
Brazil... 3,492 ll 4 
Jugoslavia ... 3,239 5.9 
Belgium 2,889 1 1 
Mesopotamia 2,102 15 10 


Tien follow smaller amounts from Morocco, 


~ Denmark, Finland, Chili, Lettland, Greece, Alsace- 


Lorraine, Austria, France, Norway. Sweden, 
Palestine, Aden, Bukowina, Switzerland, Esthonia, 
Portugal, Turkey, Siberia, Danzig, Spain, Tunis, 
India, Gibraltar, Uruguay, China, Luxembourg, 
Transylvania, Italy, Mexico, Hungary and_in- 
dividual contributers. There are 50 centres where 


collections have been made. 


-As will be seen, the United States have con- 


tributed between 60°, and 70% of the total col- 


lected. The work already done is but a beginning. 
They are now’ organising a great campaign; in 
order to give them assistance and to show his 
appreciation of their great work, Dr. Weizmann, 
the President of the Zionist Organisation, is himself 
on the way to America, 

It is worthy of note that Poland in particular has 
contributed extremely large sums of money, when 
it is considered that the Polish mark is excessively 
depreciated and counts.for little when converted 
into English pounds. The love of Polish Jewry 
for Palestine is remarkable, and it is only the 
desperate situation of ruin and of depreciated 
values, left by the war, that has reduced the materia! 
value of this devotion when transferred to the 
exchequer of the London office. 

The fact that the Jews of Russia are ruined 


economically, and politically are prevented from 
taking any part in the Palestine work, has not 


stopped refugees from Russia from contributing 
¢10,500 to the Fund. What would the mass of 
Jews in Russia not have done, if they had not been 
in such a terrible position ? 


THE RESTORATION OF SACRED SACRIFICES. 


The Balfour Declaration, in spite of the etlorts of 
its numerous critics—Jewish and non-Jewish— 
has brought the dream and daily prayer of every 
pious Jew within the sphere of practical politics 
and it has in addition made many subjects, 
which have long been relegated to the region of 
purely academic discussion, assume once more a 
live interest and acquire a new significance and 
importance. Among these many subjects few have 
been the cause of more acute controversy than the 
question of the revival of sacrifice. Will the return 
of our people—even if only gradual—to the Holy 
Land mean the revival of the ordinance of the 
sacrifice, and will the prayers, which we now offer up 
as substitute for the sacrifices, still be retained, 
even if the latter are once more reconstituted 1 

I do not propose to enter in any long disquisition 
concerning the primitive and aboriginal theory of sac_ 


a 


In every country it has been the aim to make the 
foundation Fund Committees neutral bodies, on 
which Zionists and non-Zionists can werk tegether. 
General Keren Hayesod Committees, in which nen- 
Zionists take a responsible part, oxist in Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Argentine, Bessarabia, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Chili, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland. 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, India, Jugo- 
Slavia, Morocco, Norway. Portuyzal, Spain, the 
United States, and other countries. 

In Germany, for instance, Mr. Oskar Wasser- 
man, Director of the Deutsche Bank, a well-known 
non-Zionist, is chairman of the Executive of the 
Keren Hayesod Committee ; in the United States, 
the committee contains Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, 
the well-known lawyer, and has the support of Mr. 


Nathan Straus. Neither Mr. Untermeyer nor Mr. 


Straus is a member of the Zionist Organisation. 
~The resuits in Great Britain have up to the pre- 
sent been in every way unsatisfactory. The money 
collected is not proportionate to the greatness of the 
cause, the total wealth of the Anglo- Jewish com- 
munity, nor indeed to the generous sums which 
that community contributes to other movements. 
However, the most important bodies representing 
the general interests of the Anglo-Jewish community, 
the Deputies of British Jews and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, as well as the Bnei Brith of this 
country, have now clearly shown their deep sym- 
pathy with Palestine, the land for ever bound. up 
with the most glorious period of our history. 
Leading members of these bodies are prepared to 
work on the Keren Hayesod Committee for England, 
and it is to-be expected that. their example and 
influence will lead to results that will remove the 
reproach that only the poor Jews here have sufti- 


cient imagination and courage to support the great. 


work of endeavouring to show what Jews can do in 
their own old country and when working along the 
lines of their own native genius, unweakened by the 
assimilation of foreign influences. : 

lf we take a broader view and enquire what 
money have the Jews brought into Palestine in the 
4} vears ending September, 1922, the figure cannot 
be less than 5} million pounds. This figure, of 
course, includes not. only the money brought into 
Palestine by the Keren Hayesod, but by Jewry in 
general, In order to arrive at the figure, there have 
to be estimated the amounts spent on agricultural 
colonisation (£301,000), on Jand-purchase, improve- 
ment of land, afforestation (by the Jewish National 
Fund £330,000—and this is only a partial return of 
money spent during a period short of the full term 
in question), on education (£411,000), sanitation 
(£408,000), the capital investments by the financial 
institutions--the Anglo-Palestine Company, the 
General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, the Work- 
man’s Bank and other institutions; the million 


pounds invested by private persons in trade, in- 


dustry,and agriculture, as well as amounts expended 
in the country by the Jewish Colonisation Associa- 
tion, the Jewish Distribution Committee of America, 
and other relief funds, | 
How is the money collected by the Keren Hayesod 
being spent? This is another important question. 
At present the Keren Hayesod is the only fund 
for meeting current expenses in Palestine. If we 
take the year ending September 30, 1922, the four 
principal items of expenditure are for (1) education, 
(2) agricultural colonisation, (3) immigration, (4) 
medical work and sanitation, The amounts in 
question are :—Education £E75,222; Agriculture, 


By Rabbi Dr. B. Salomon. 


rifice. ‘The theory itself is now perfectly understand- 
able and its appeal to the savage and untutored mind 
quite clear. It was but natural that the descendants 
of the first monotheist, Abraham, should during 


their centuries of degrading servitude among a_ 


nation of idolaters have acquired the characteristics 
of their taskmasters. Age-long oppression was not 
the best school to wean them from the belief that 
the unseen God, of whom they had retained but a 
very hazy recollection, was the only one whom they 
should worship. As Maimonides points out, it was 
as difficult to teach them to abandon the idea of 
sacrificing as to compel them to abstain from eating 
and drinking (More Nebuchim ITI, 32). Nothing 
can give one a stronger impression of the sanity of 
our religious teachings than the gradual steps by 
which Moses sought to turn what was a debased 


.and superstitious rite into a ceremony of true 


the “ Korbonath Chovath,” which were brought gs 


£E73,029 ; Immigration, ££59,920 ; Medical Work 
and Sanitation, ££85,457. 

bThe whole sum which¥has been remitted to 
Palestine from the Keren Hayesod funds is about 
£550,000, | 

It would be merely repeating what has been said 
elsewhere to give details concerning the needs of 
Palestine and the meaning of these items of ex- 
penditure. 

Suffice it to say that the Hebrew schools main- 
tained by the Keren Hayesod are 137 in number 
and ‘extend from elementary schools to technical 
schools. The number of pupils in these schools is 
about 13,000. The Keren Hayesod is also accumu- 
lating a separate trust fund for the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. The agricultural colonies 
are now 55 in number; in 1918 they were only 43. 
The land owned in trust for the Jewish people now 
amounts to 75,000 dunam (about 18,750 acres), 
as against 31,000 dunam in 1920, Approximately 
74,000 dunam represent an agricultural estate. 

Thirty thousand Jews immigrated into Palestine 
in the period from February, 1919. The majority 


travelled under the supervision, and with the 


assistance of the Keren Hayesod, and the Zionist 
Palestine offices. Tne Keren Hayesod has looked 
after their landing, paid the per capita tax, furnished 
medical services, trained the immigrants, found 
employment for them, even advanced small loans 
to enable the immigrant to establish himself in the 
country. Tne whole system is to-day one of 
systematic and regulated immigration—a far less 
wasteful system, in the final result, than the plan 
of leaving each individual to find (or fail to find) 
a way for himself. : 

There is, as is well known, a house famine in 
Palestine. The Keren Havesod has done something 
to relieve this distress. : 

Through its efforts, the General Mortgage Bank 
of Palestine was established with a paid-up capital 
of £56,000. It issues debentures, bearing 6 per 
cent, and 7 per cent. interest on the security of 
mortgages. The Keren Hayesod has taken up 
debentures of the Bank to the value of £50,000, 

It is clear that if Palestine is as quickly as 


possible to support a-largely increased population, 


great preparatory works should be carried out, 
works of irrigation and drainage, of installation 
of power for such modest industries as an. agri. 
cultural country can support ; the hill-sides should 
again be terraced and planted with forests and so 
on. Tae most important of such schemes is the 
great Rutenberg Scheme, in aid of which the Keren 
Hayesod has tried to do something according to 
its means. | 

It must be understood that this article does not 
profess to give a full account of the work of the 
Keren Hayesod. . Fuller details are given in the 


two reports, containing about 200 pages, issued 


by the Head Office of the Keren Hayesod. 
However, even with this brief record of practical 
work achieved, the Keren Havesod feels justified 
in appealing for vigorous aid to those who have 
hitherto stood aside. The great idealism, which 
has moved the poorest Jews to really great ‘sacri- 
fices, amounting to the Maaser, or tenth of their 
incomes (for it is on that basis that the Keren 
Hayesod was founded), should surely move the 
more prosperous to give something of their super. 
fluities, as the indigent have given, even when the 


seemed to have nothing to offer save absoluy ., 


necessities. 


religious import. It is impossible, says Maimonides, 
to go suddenly from one extreme to another ; ‘it is 
impossible when we know the nature of man 
suddenly to discontinue everything to which he 
has been accustomed, (‘* More” ibid.) Sacrifice 
was not wholly forbidden, but it was restricted to 
the altar of the one only God, it was to be confined 
to one particular place, and its ritual was to be 
performed by the members of one particular family. 
and not only that, but as we learn from Leviticus 
(I, 2), “if anyone of you bring an offering unto the 
Lord it is clear from the Talmiudical comment that 
though it may be thought that God commanded 
the sacrifice, as the sentence proceeds it appears 
to have been entirely left to the will of man 
na nnn.) But this 
meaning cannot apply to other sacrifices, such gs 
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an, atonement for sins committed, enumerated 
in. Levitieus, and again in Deutoronomy. No 
gréat merit, it is clear, is assigned for the bringing of 
these sacrifices. Stress is chiefly laid on the sins 
for which they are an atonement ; as Maimonides 
points out, the original idea of sacrifice was more in 
the nature of a preventive than in a curative sense. 
The Mosaic law, which is so intensely human in its 
appreciation of mortal weaknesses, fully recognised 
the futility of absolutely forbidding a custom 
which was so deeply embedded in the minds of the 
people, but endeavoured to convert what was a 
frantic attempt, common even to-day, among savage 
peoples to conciliate the powers of evil, into a rite, 
which was not to propitiate the wrath of the 
divinity, but to express the repentance of the 
bringer of the sacrifice. 

It would seem therefore a logical conclusion that, 
as there is no fear of the people to-day falling back 
to idolatry, it would be enough if we served 
God in the way indicated by the prophet-—‘ to do 
justice, to show mercy and to walk humbly with the 
Lord.” (Micah, 6,8.) It is agreed even by the 
ultra orthodox of our people, that sacrifice must 
not be brought before the advent of a 
call for it in the name 
of the Divine Psa Mw.) During the 
exile prayer was the substitute for  sac- 
rifice. Maimonides indeed declares the former 
the primary object, and the latter a “secondary 
consideration.” But I think that what Mai- 
monides means by this distinction is that sacrifice 
without prayer and sincere repentance is of no avail, 
and that supplicatory prayer accompanied by a 
cenuine attempt at improvement and repentance 
xives the sacrifice its only value and importance. 

@ What are the means by which we to-day atone 
for our sins ? Are they not ‘repentance, prayer, and 


charity ’’ ?—which, according to our sages, stand | 


higher than all sacrifices together. Or, as the 
Psalmist has it, ‘‘ the sacrifice of the Lord is a broken 
spirit and a contrite heart.” (Ps. ii. 18 and 19.) 
Maimonides proves the inferiority of sacrifice to 
prayer by the reminder that the former could only 
be performed in one place, while the adoration of. 
the Divine by means of prayer knows no limitation 
of space and place. 

We need not imagine that there is a contradiction 
botween Maimonides’ views as expressed in ** More *’ 
and those expressed in his * Yad Hachazaka.”’ 
The former we may style a philosophical treatise 
on the commandments, the latter a mere compila- 
tion of biblical ordinances. 

There is no commoner delusion than to imagine 
that our Thora permits no latitude in the inter- 
pretation of its ordinances. Maimonides points 
out that the sages have the power to ignore a 


mosaic law, but he adds that in only these instances, 
when the law concerned is a prohibition and then 
only for the time being. (Gittin 60a, see "W and 
Ber. 63a, and Jebamoth, 90b.) Weare told that the 
existence of the natural laws are dependent on the 
carrying out of the commandments of the “‘ Thora ”’ 
(Aboda Zara 3a), but as these phenomena can and 
have been explained and even modified and bent to 
the service of man while still remaining unchanged 
in their basic principles, so are the laws of the Thora 
capable of interpretation and modification, while 
remaining unaltered in their fundamental teach- 
ings. The examples that we find of this principle 
in Holy Writ are too well known to talmudical 
scholars to need much elaboration. The most 
striking example is the apparent contradiction 
between the warning in the Decalogue, that the 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon their chil- 

dren—and which Christian clergy wish to exclude 
from the revised version of their prayer book— 
while we read in Deuteronomy, fathers shall not 

die for the sins of their children—every man shall 
die for his own sin (Deut. 24, 16: Ezekiel 18-20)—the 
simple explanation being that the former case is when 
the children persist in their fathers’ evil ways, 


being a remarkable forerunner of the principle of 


heredity. Other well-known examples of appa- 
rent modification are to be found in contrasting 
Joshua: (rx. 20) with the mosaic law (Numbers 
Xxx. 3), thus also with Jephthah and many others; 
Ezekiel’s (44) ordinances for the priests are not in 
strict accord with the rules laid down in Leviticus. 


.According to the words of N35 (Jebamoth 77)a, 


Samuel and his ecclesiastical court confined the com- 
mand concerning an Ammonite and Moabite to the 


male sex alone, and according to Erubin (30a), King 


Solomon suspended the ordinance of fasting on the 
Day of Atonement on the consecration of the 
temple. These few examples only illustrate how 
wrong is the. view that the biblical commands 
are of cast-iron rigidity, and that in no circum- 
stances may they be modified., The strong hold 
that the sacrificial rite as taught by mosaic law had 
upon the people was emphasised by its national 
character ; it was a rite, which was not the prero- 
gative of any particular caste, but belonged to the 
whole house of Israel (and offerings could be 
brought even without the presence of an altar or 
tabernacle—as was exemplified by the pouring out 
hy David before the Lord the water which his 
warriors had jeopardised their lives to bring him, as 
a thanksgiving for their lives having been spared); 


and it was to preserve the truly national character . 


of the sacrifice that the Pharisees, as the friends 
of the multitude, so firmly opposed the aim of the 


-Sadducees, who wished to make the daily sacrifices 


the privilege of the rich, 


_ the temple was rebuilt. 


And again there is another aspect of the rite of 
sacrifice when it assumes the modified form or. 
dained by Divine command. It could be regarded 
as a ‘symbolical cleansing of the human body. 
whose sins are to be atoned by the sacrifice of that 
which was without blemish, and the people gradually 
learnt that it was canentiol to be in a state both 
of moral and physical cleanliness before the Lord 
could be approached. This aspect is well illustrate; 
by the simile of Rabbi Pinchas, who says, in the 
name of Rabbi Levi, that the children of Israel wer, 
like a prince, long accustomed to eat forbidde) 
food, but who has to reform, now that he i. 
bidden regularly to dine at the Royal table. 

But we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
prophets were never tired of emphasising that 
sacrifice was not to take the place or to be preferred 
to a virtuous life. Sam. I, 15-22, Isaiah I, 11-17. 
Hosea (VI, 6) (Amos V, 21-24), Jeremiah, Psalms. 
and many others. They endeavoured to prevent 
the sacrificial idea from being a mere piece of 
ritual with its ethical value quite forgotten. The 
priesthood, as in all ages and in all creeds, were no‘ 
exempt from the charge that instead of encouraging 
the mere active practice of virtue—they only 
insisted. on an increased number of sacrifices 
(Berachoth 23a, Pesach 17a). But the rite of 
sacrifice lost the halo that so long had surrounded 
it when the priesthood had become so degenerate 
at the end of the second temple, and sacrifice and 


its attendant rites were amply substituted by the 


foundation of schools of learning. i 

Still, the original idea of sacrifice, to which the 
people clung with so much tenacity, seems to have 
acquired a new lease of life during the exile. The 
afflicted children of Israel awaiting with such 
pathetic eagerness the arrival of the Messiah, lived 
in daily expectation of the restoration of the temple 
with its attendant sacrifices. How embedded was 
this view in the minds of so many is shown by such 
instances as that told of Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha 
who, finding that he had transgressed the words 


_ of the sages by reading too closely to the lamp on 


Sabbath, vowed to bring a fat sin-offering when 
(Sabbath 12, b.) Or, as 
Rabbi Abuah said, that whoever takes a share in a 
wedding feast, was as if he had brought a thank- 
offering. (Berachoth 6b and 10b.) Rabbi Jose 
ben Chanina said, the one who entertains a learned 
man in his house is counted as if he had offered the 
daily sacrifice. (Ibid.) Rabbi Abahu also said if 
the palm branch is tied to the myrtle with festive 
cords, it is regarded as though the temple was re- 
built and one had brought a sacrifice to the altar, 
as it is written, bind the festal offerings with cords 
even unto the horns of the altar. (Succa 45a). 


(To be continued.) 


-A BOOK OF THE MON TH. 


‘The term ~* Palestine’ originally denoted only 
the coast strip once ruled by the Philistines, but 
by the beginning of the Christian era had come to 
denote the territory lying between the “ River of 
Egypt’ and Lake Huleh. Under the Roman 
Empire the province of Palaestina extended along 
the coast from a point near Rafa to Caeserea, and 
inland across Jordan to Gerasa and Canatha in 
what is now the Hauran. In the last years of the 


Roman Empire and under Byzantine rule the 


country was divided into Palaestina Prima, corres- 
ponding roughly to Judaea, Palaestina Secunda, 
corresponding roughly to Galilee, and Palaestina 
Tertia, corresponding to Arabia Felix. Palestine 
is now bounded on the north by the French sphere 
of Syria, on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
south by Egyptian and §Hejaz territory, the 
boundary running from a point west of Rafa on the 
Mediterranean to east of Taba at the head of the 
Gulf. of Akaba, and then north-east. .On the. east 
is the territory of Trans-jordania, which is included 
in the area of the Palestine Mandate. 

‘The Handbook of Palestine,’ edited by Mr. H, 
C, Luke and Mr, E. Keith-Roach (Macmillan), is 
issued under the authority of the Government of 
Palestine. The editors thank Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the High Commissioner, for the encouragement he 
gave them in their task, and for contributing the 
introduction to the volume. Sir Herbert Samuel 
states that if he were called upon to express in a 
single word the distinguishing characteristic of 


By the Rev S. Levy, M.A. 


‘The Handbook of Palestine.* 


Palestine, he would say Diversity—diversity of 
religions, diversity of civilisations, diversity of 
climate, diversity of physical characteristics. If the 
traveller wishes for coolness in the summer, he may 
live 3,000 feet above the level of the sea; if he 
wishes for warmth in the winter, he may live 1,000 
feet below. He may find among the Beduin of 
Beersheba precisely the conditions that prevailed 
in the time of Abraham ; at Bethlehem he may see 
the women’s costumes, and, in some respects, the 
mode of living of the period of the Crusaders ; the 
Arab villages are, for the most part, still under 
medieval conditions ; the towns present many of 
the problems of the early nineteenth century ; 
while the new arrivals from Eastern and Central 
Europe, and from America, bring with them the 
activities of the twentieth century, and sometimes, 
perhaps, the ideas of the twenty-first. Indeed, it 
is true to say that in Palestine you can choose the 
climate, or the century, that you prefer. And 
these conditions are found in a country so small 
that it is easy to motor in a single day from the 
northernmost town to the southernmost, and in a 
morning from the eastern boundary to the sea, 
Sir Herbert Samuel adds that these diversities 
would be enough to lend to Palestine an unusual 
interest ; but her position as the birthplace of 
religions renders that interest unique. Still farther 
is it enhanced by the conditions of the present 
time. Palestine has witnessed many and great 
changes in the four thousand years of her recorded 


history. But it is necessary to go back to the time 
of the Crusades for a change as fundamental as that 
which is involved in the ending of the Turkish 


administration and the substitution of a Britis! 


Mandate. An era of new development opens 
widely before her. A multitude of new problems 
arise. To the importance of the country as 4 
centre of religious associations, new political an‘ 
economic considerations are added, 

This accurate and readable handbook is divide:! 
into seven parts, [., Geography and History ; 


IL, Peoples and Religions ; IIL, Places of Interest ; 


[V., Communications and Information for Tourists : 
V., Government and Government Activities ; 
VI., Geology, Mining, and Natural History ; an 
VII., Miscellaneous. An appendix contains the 
text of the Mandate for Palestine, and there is also 
a railway map of Palestine and Trans-jordania. 

The volume is a mine of precise and valuable 
information, vital in theme and excellent in work- 

manship. In commending this “ Handbook of 
Palestine,” Sir Herbert Samuel feels that it will be 
of service, both to those whose interest is distant, 

and to those who, more fortunate, are able to visit 
the country, to experience the charm of its scenery 
and climate, to come into contact with its history, 
to study at first hand the many complexities of its 
present-day problems, and, above all, to hear the 
voice of its spiritual appeal. 


* The Handbook of Palestine.” Edited by H. 
Luke and E. Keith-Roach. London: Macmillan. 
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these sacrifices. 


rl fice, 


an atonement for sins committed, enumerated 
in Leviticus, 
gréat merit, it is clear, is assigned for the bringing of 
Stress is chiefly laid on the sins. 
_ for which they are an atonement ; 

points out, the original idea of sacrifice was more in 

the nature of a preventive than in a curative sense. 


and again in Deutoronomy. No 


as Maimonides 


The Mosaic law, which is so intensely human in its 
appreciation of mortal weaknesses, fully recognised 
the futility of absolutely forbidding a custom 
which was so deeply embedded in the minds of the 
people, but endeavoured to convert what was a 
frantic attempt, common even to-day, among savage 
peoples to conciliate the powers of evil, into a rite, 
which was not to propitiate the wrath of the 
divinity, but to express the repentance of the 
bringer of the sacrifice. 

It would seem therefore a logical conclusion that, 
as there is no fear of the people to-day falling back 


to idolatry, it would be enough if we served 


God in the way indicated by the prophet—‘to do 
justice, to show mercy and to walk humbly with the 
Lord.” (Micah, 6,8.) It is agreed even by the 
ultra orthodox of our people, that sacrifice must 
not be brought before the advent of a 
prophet, .and his call for it in the name 
of the Divine Gry ‘Psa Mw.) During the 
exile prayer was the substitute for  sac- 
Maimonides indeed declares the former 
the primary object, and the latter a ‘secondary 
consideration,” But I think that what Mai- 
monides means by this distinction is that sacrifice 
without prayer and sincere repentance is of no avail, 
and that supplicatory prayer accompanied by a 


genuine attempt at improvement and repentance 


zives the sacrifice its only value and importance. 
@ What are the means by which we to-day atone 


for our sins ? Are they not ‘‘ repentance, prayer, and 


charity 2—which, according to our sages, stand 
higher than all sacrifices together. Or, as the 
Psalmist has it, ** the sacrifice of the Lord is a broken 
spirit and a contrite heart.” (Ps. 1. 18 and 19.) 


Maimonides proves the inferiority of sacrifice to 


prayer by the reminder that the former could only 


be performed in one place, while the adoration of | 


the Divine by means of prayer knows no limitation 
of space and place. 

We need not imagine that there is a contradiction 
between Maimonides’ views as expressed in More” 
and those expressed in his ‘‘ Yad Hachazaka.”’ 
The former we may style a philosophical treatise 
on the commandments, the latter a mere compila- 
tion of biblical ordinances. 

There is no commoner delusion than to imagine 
that our Thora. permits no latitude in the inter- 
pretation of its ordinances. Maimonides points 


. out that the sages have the power to ignore a 


carrying out of the commandments of the “ 


mosaic law, but he adds that in only these instances, 


when the law concerned is a prohibition and then 
only for the time being. (Gittin 60a, see "Ww and 
Ber. 63a, and Jebamoth, 90b.) Weare told that the 
existence of the natural laws are dependent on the 
Thora ”’ 
(Aboda Zara 3a), but as these phenomena can and 
have been explained and even modified and bent to 
the service of man while still remaining unchanged 
in their basic principles, so are the laws of the Thora 
capable of interpretation and modification, while 
remaining unaltered in their fundamental teach- 
ings. The examples that we find of this principle 
in Holy Writ are too well known to talmudical 
scholars to need much elaboration. The most 
striking example is the apparent contradiction 
between the warning in the Decalogue, that the 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon their chil- 
dren—and which Christian clergy wish to exclude 
from the revised version of their prayer book-— 
while we read in Deuteronomy, fathers ‘shall not 
die for the sins of their children—every man shall 
die for his own sin (Deut. 24, 16: Ezekiel 18-20)—the 
simple explanation being that the former case is when 
the children persist in their fathers’ evil ways, 
being a remarkable forerunner of the principle of 
heredity. Other well-known examples of appa- 
rent modification are to be found in contrasting 
Joshua (rx. 20) with the mosaic law (Numbers 
xxx. 3), thus also with Jephthah and many others: 
Ezekiel’s (44) ordinances for the priests are not in 
strict accord with the rules laid down in Leviticus. 
According to the words of N35 (Jebamoth 77)a, 
Samuel and his ecclesiastical court confined the com- 
mand concerning an Ammonite and Moabite to the 
male sex alone, and according to Erubin (30a), King 


- Solomon suspended the ordinance of fasting on the 


Day of Atonement on the consecration of the 
temple. These few examples only illustrate how 
wrong is the view that the biblical commands 


are of cast-iron rigidity, and that in no circum- 


stances may they be modified. The strong hold 
that the sacrificial rite as taught by mosaic law had 
upon the people was emphasised by its national] 
character ; it was a rite, which was not the prero- 
gative of any particular caste, but belonged to the 


whole house of Israel (and offerings could be— 


brought even without the presence of an altar or 
tabernacle—as was exemplified by the pouring out 
hy David before the Lord the water which his 
warriors had jeopardised their lives to bring him, as 
a thanksgiving for their lives having been spared); 
and it was to preserve the truly national character 
of the sacrifice that the Pharisees, as the friends 


of the multitude, so firmly opposed the aim of the 


Sadducees, who wished to make the ted sacrifices 
the privilege of the rich. 
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And again there is another aspect of the rite of 
sacrifice when it assumes the modified form or. 
dained by Divine command. It could be regarde, 
as a symbolical cleansing of the human body, 
whose sins are to be atoned by the sacrifice of {},q; 
which was without blemish, and the people gradually 
learnt that it was essent ial to be in a state bot}, 
of moral and physical cleanliness before the Lor 
could be approached. This aspect is well illustrated 
by the simile of Rabbi Pinchas, who says, in the 
name of Rabbi Levi, that the children of Israel] wer, 
like a prince, long accustomed to eat forbiddey 
food, but who has to reform, now that he js 
bidden regularly to dine at the Royal table. 

But we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
prophets were never tired of emphasising tha‘ 
sacrifice was not to take the place or to be preferre« 
to a virtuous life. Sam. I, 15-22, Isaiah I, 11-17 - 
Hosea (VI, 6) (Amos V, 21-24), Jeremiah, Psalms. 
and many others, They endeavoured to prevent 
the sacrificial idea from ‘being a mere piece of 
ritual with its ethical value quite forgotten. The 
priesthood, as in all ages and in all creeds, were not 
éxempt from the charge that instead of encouraginy 
the mere active practice of virtue—they only 
insisted on an increased number of sacrifices 
(Berachoth 23a, Pesach 1l7a). But the rite of 
sacrifice lost the halo that so long had surrounded 
it when the priesthood had become so degenerat« 
at the end of the second temple, and sacrifice and 
its attendant rites were amply substituted by thie 
foundation of schools of learning. ' 

Still, the original idea of sacrifice, to which the 


people: clung with so much tenacity, seems to have. 


acquired a new lease of life during the exile. The — 
afflicted children of Israel awaiting with such 
pathetic eagerness the arrival of the Messiah, lived 


in daily expectation of the restoration of the temple 


with its attendant sacrifices. How embedded was 


this view in the minds of so many is shown by such 


instances as that told of Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha 
who, finding that he had transgressed the words 


of the sages by reading too closely to the lamp on. 


Sabbath, vowed to bring a fat sin-offering when 
the temple was rebuilt. (Sabbath 12, b.) Or, as 
Rabbi Abuah said, that whoever takes a share in a 
wedding feast, was as if he had brought a thank- 
offering. (Berachoth 6b and 10b.) Rabbi Jose 
ben Chanina said, the one who entertains a learned 
man in his house is counted as if he had offered the 
daily sacrifice. (Ibid.) Rabbi Abahu also said if 
the palm branch is tied to the myrtle with festive 
cords, it is regarded as though the temple was re- 
built and one had brought a sacrifice to the altar, | 
as it is written, bind the festal offerings with cords 
even unto the horns of the altar, (Succa 45a). 
(To be continued.) 
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The term Palestine’” originally denoted only 
the coast strip once ruled by the Philistines, but 
by the beginning of the Christian era had come to 
denote the territory lying between the “ River of 
Egypt” and Lake Huleh. Under the Roman 
Empire the province of Palaestina extended along 
the coast from a point near Rafa to Caeserea, and 
inland across Jordan to Gerasa and Canatha in 
what is now the Hauran. In the last years of the 
Roman Empire and under Byzantine rule the 
country was divided into Palaestina Prima, corres- 
ponding roughly to Judaea, Palaestina Secunda, 
corresponding roughly to Galilee, and Palaestina 
Tertia, corresponding to Arabia Felix. Palestine 
is now bounded on the north by the French sphere 
of Syria, on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
south by Egyptian and JHejaz territory, the 
boundary running from a point west of Rafa on the 
Mediterranean to east of. Taba at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba, and then north-east. On the east 
is the territory of Trans-jordania, which is included 
in the area of the Palestine Mandate. | 
“The Handbook of Palestine,” edited by Mr. H. 
C, Luke and Mr. E. Keith-Roach (Macmillan), is 
issued under the authority of the Government of 
Palestine. The editors thank Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the High Commissioner, for the encouragement he 
gave them in their task, and for contributing the 
introduction to the volume. Sir Herbert Samuel 
states that if he were called upon to express in a 
single word the distinguishing characteristic of 


By the Rev S. Levy, M.A. 


Palestine, he would say Diversity —diversity of 
religions, diversity of civilisations, diversity of 
climate, diversity of physical characteristics. Ifthe 
traveller wishes for coolness in the summer, he may 
live 3,000 feet above the level of the sea; if he 
wishes for warmth in the winter, he may ive 1,000 
feet below. He may tind among the Beduin of 
Beersheba precisely the conditions that prevailed 
in the time of Abraham ; at Bethlehem he may see 
the women’s costumes, and, in some respects, the 
mode of living of the period of the Crusaders ; the 


Arab villages are, for the most part, still under | 


medizval conditions ; the towns present many of 
the problems of the early nineteenth century ; 
while the new arrivals from Eastern and Central 
Europe, and from America, bring with them the 
activities of the twentieth century, and sometimes, 
perhaps, the ideas of the twenty-first. Indeed, it 
is true to say that in Palestine you can choose the 
climate, or the century, that you prefer. And 
these conditions are found in a country so small 
that it is easy to motor in a single day from the 
northernmost town to the southernmost, and in a 
morning from the eastern boundary to the ’ 
Sir Herbert Samuel adds that these diversities 
would be enough to lend to Palestine an unusual 
interest ; but her position as the birthplace of 
religions renders that interest unique. Still farther 
is it enhanced by the conditions of the present 
time. Palestine has witnessed many and great 
changes in the four thousand years of her recorded 


‘VIL, Miscellaneous. 


history. But it’is necessary to go back to the time 
of the Crusades for a change as fundamental as that 
which is involved in the ending of the Turkish 
administration and the substitution of a British 
Mandate. An era of new development opens 
widely before her. A multitude of new problems 
arise. To the importance of the country as 4 
centre of religious associations, new political and 
economic considerations are added. 

This accurate and readable handbook is divided 
into seven parts, L. Geography and History ; 
Peoples and Religions: ILL, Places of Interest ; 
[V., Communications and Information for Tourists ; 
V., Government and Government Activities ; 
VI., Geology, Mining, and Natural History ; and 
An appendix contains the 
text of the Mandate for Palestine, and there is also 


a railway map of Palestine and Trans-jordania. 
» The volume is a mine of precise and valuable 


information, vital in theme and excellent in work- 
manship, In commending this ‘“ Handbook of 
Palestine,’ Sir Herbert Samuel feels that it will be 
of service, both to those whose interest is distant, 

and to those who, more fortunate, are able to visit 
the country, to experience the charm of its scenery 
and climate, to come into contact with its history, 

to study at first hand the many complexities of its 
present-day problems, and, above all, to hear the 
voice of its spiritual appeal. 


* “The Handbook of Palestine.’’ Edited by H. 
Luke and E. Keith-Roach. London: Macmillan. 
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I. 

Seldom has the death of a great rman produced 
such a unanimous, profound effect, such a heartfelt 
and deep sorrow as the death of Eliezer Benyehuda, 
the pioneer and the fighter. The news of his demise 
spread with lightning rapidity everywhere; and 
not only in the Land of Israel, in all the towns and 
villages as well as in all the Jewish colonies, were 


great memorial meetings immediately held, but in’ 


every country where there is a considerable Jewish 
centre great manifestations of grief were made 
to praise the merits of Penyehuda and to deplore 
his irreparable loss. Indeed, with the death 
of Benyehuda one of the first and bravest 
pioneers of the National rebirth of Israel has 
fallen; one of the most zealous and notable 
protagonists of the Hebrew language and its revival 
has been removed; one of the most successful 
leaders of the new Land of Israel has been torn away 
in the midst of bis activity ; and the Jewish people 
has lost one of its most original, prominent, and 
versatile personalitics. 


Eliezer Perlmarn—such was his original name_ 


— was born in 1858, in Leshki,'a little Lithuanian 
village of the Vilna Government. He was educated 
in the old-fashioned Jewish way, spent the whole 
of his youth in the study of the Torah and the 
Talmud, in which he very soon remarkably dis- 
tinguished himself. Only after many struggles, 
after great transformations in his spiritual and 
religious life as well as many wanderings in Russia 
and outside it,did he reach Paris in his twenticth 
year with the firm resolve to study medicine tn 
order to settle as a physician in the Land of Israel. 
There he intended to work for the revival of the 
Hebrew language in order to lay the first foundations 
and create the primary conditions in the land of our 
fathers for a new national life of the Jewish people. 
The first impulse to such an idea he received from 
the war of liberation of the Bulgars against the 
Turks in 1877,and the victory of the former over 
their oppressors profoundly moved him. Why 
should not the Jewish people, too, he asked himself, 
be able to burst its fetters, and restore in the land 
of its inheritance, no matter whether under a 
Turkish or any other Government, its former 
national life? Why should not the only people 
who had not quite given up the use of one of the 
oldest and finest languages in the world be able to 
kindle this tongue into new life, and reintroduce it 
‘as its national language ? These were the ideas that 
thenceforward. dominated him. He soon resolved 
to dedicate his whole life to these ideals, and he 
worked industriously in order to equip himself 
for his settlement in the Land of Israel. Un- 
fortunately, a malignant illness began soon after 
to threaten his life. Continuous hemorrhage of 
the lungs rendered his lingering in the inclement 
climate of Paris impossible. He therefore had to 
give up his studies and enter upon his journey to the 
Land of Israel much earlier than he had intended. 


“#[Born at Loshki (Lithuania), 5618 (1858); died 
at Jerusalem, 26th Kislev, 5683 (16th December, 
1922), | 


ELIEZER BENYEHUDA.* 


By Professor Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 


So he went in 1881 to the Land of Israel with all the 
zeal of an idealist, with the blind faith of an 
incurable optimist, and with the .energy of an 
heroically constituted nature, in order to fructify 
the soil for the realisation of his ideals, En 
route he married Debora Jonas, a daughter of the 
Hebrew author 8. Jonas, and one of his first pupils 
in the Hebrew tongue, who was just as resolved 
to fight by his side, to suffer with him, and with 
him to stecr towards the common goal. 

On his arrival in the Land of Israel Eliezer 
Perlmann felt himself transformed into a new men. 
He abandoned his alicn name and adopted the 
Biblical cognomen Benyehuda, which a short time 
previously he had used as pseudonym in. the 
publication of his first article on his aspirations 
and aims, in //a-Shachar, which now became of 
historic importance. Thenceforward he regarded 
himself as a fighter for the liberty of the Jewish 


people and as a pioneer in the revival of its language. _ 


He then entered on the scene which he did not leave 
till the end of his life. : i 

To write the story of the life of Benyehuda 
means writing the history of Palestine during the 
last forty years. When Benyehuda came to 
the Holy Land 42. years ago, Jerusalem was so 
different that those who did not know it then can 
to-day hardly form a conception of its isolation and 
its spiritual backwardness. It may be said that 
with the beginning of the eighties of last century, 
when the first modern schools were founded and a 
galaxy of enlightened men came to Jerusalem, 
among whom Benyehuda was the most striking 
and active personality, a dividing line may be dranw 
between a state of conditions which had remained 
stagnant for many centuriés- and a veritable 
renaissance which has advanced with giant strides. 
Everything that lay before this epoch denoted a 
long, uninterrupted period which had remained 
unaltered since the resettlement of the Holy Land 
after the Crusades. The conditions were con- 
tinuously the same. Every influence from outside 
was completely excluded. Only a few years pre- 
viously telegraph lines had been laid throughout 
the country, the utility of which had become fairly 
rapidly known to the Jerusalem vews only, because 
the fine wires possessed the magic possibility of trans- 
mitting their wishes for charitable funds in a few 
hours to the most distant corners of the earth. Rail- 
ways were still unknown; there were only a tew 
high roads, and carriages were very rare. The camel, 
that ship of the desert, was still, as for thousands 
of years, the only means of transport for all kinds 
of burdens and goods. Donkeys and mules carried 
travellers from one place to another, and it was a 
veritable luxury if one could command a carriage 
on the main road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, the 
only advantage of which was that one’s ribs got 
less shaken doing the 12-hour journey as the pas- 
sengers were so tightly packed together that they 
could hardly move. 

The city of Jerusalem itself did not extend 
beyond the city walls, and only a few years before 
had new settlements begun to be made at some 


distance from the city. Jerusalem was like a great 


(thetto, one might say a world-Ghetto, in which. 
Jews from all the lands of the world lived together. 


Nevertheless each group lived in its own quarter 
with its own customs, its own dialect, its own places 
of, worship, its own leaders, and its own resources. 
It was, therefore, a ghetto which was composed 
of dozens of ghettoes and in which each single 
ghetto comprised a world in itself. All these 


communities were, however, divided into the well- 


known two main classes : Sephardim and Ashkena- 
zim. Although the Sephardim comprised all the 
conmmunities or groups from all the oriental countries, 
the Judco-Spanish element predominated over all 
the others. This hegenrony of the Spanish Jews is 
explicable on historic and cultural grounds. In the 
firt place, because actually the first and most 


n tale of settlers since the Crus-des and in the fol- 


lowing centuries were the Spanish Jews. For in Spain 
there arose yery eariy-—cne need only recall Jehuda 
Halevy and Moses Nachmanides—a powerful 
aspiration to emigrate to the Holy Land, and when 
later the catastropke of 1492 came, and the greater 
portion of the exiled Jews cmigrated from Spain 
to the, Turkish dominions, many of thom went 
direct from Spain or indirectly ¢ia the Balkan 
lands, through Asia Minor and Syria, to Pa'cstine. 
Thus actually the first communities of any impert- 
ance in the 16th century were composed of the 
Spanish Jewish cléments. As they were then 
spiritually and culturally on a higher levcl than 
the rest of Jewry, it came about that their 
superiority enabled them to impose ihcir Spanish 
language in Palestine even on the native Arabic- 
speaking Jews, and that ail the other Jewish 
elements, no matter whence they came. were soon 
absorbed by them. Therefore the Sephardi spirit, 
Sephardi customs and usages, Sephardi etiquette 
and manners, prevailed everywhere and dominated 
the entire communal life. g 

These conditions continued for several centuries, 
and even in the forties of last century the few 
Ashkenazi elements that came to Jerusalem were 
so completely assimilated to the Sephardi milieu 
that in a few years neither in dress, nor in speech, 
were they to be distinguished from the rest. Later, 
larger contingents in solid phalanxes gradually 
began to settle in. Jerusalem from Russia and 
Poland, especially encouraged by the movement 
promoted by Rabbi Israel Salanter, the prominent 
disciple of the Wilna Gaon, and by his own pupils, 
mainly Rabbi Samuel Solanter and Rabbi Mor- 
dechay Joffe. 
ported from their home towns they were from the 
first rendered independent of the Sephardic com- 
munity, and were able to lead their own life and 
impress upon it their own character. 

When Benyehuda came to Jerusalem the Ash- 
kenazic community, through the increase of the 
Jewish emigration from Pussia in consequence 
of the great persecutions of the eighties, had grown 
so extensively that it had numerically by far 
exceeded the Sephardic community. Neverthe. 
less, the Sephardim still remained the dominant 


And as the Ashkenazim were sup-_ 
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and decisive element, and they were also regarded 
by the Government as the sole representatives of 
the Jews in the whole land of Israc!. It is pre- 
eminently due to this circumstance that it was at 
all possible that men like Benyehuda, who came 
with new ideas and aspirations, were enabled to 
remain in the country. The more tolerant and 
enlightened Sephardim were able to grant them 
some protection against the fanaticism and per- 
secuting zeal of the Ashkenazi intransigeants. 

This was very important; for just hecause the 
Ashkenazim had no access to the Turkish authori- 
ties and could not obtain a hearing from the higher 
officials without the intervention of the Sephardim, 
it was not possible for them to oppress with their 
persecutions too severely those who had sought 
and found protection with the Sephardim. They 


had to confine themselves to such means as their 


religious authority alone within the community 
conferred on them. So they chiefly made use of 
the Cherem (excommunication) in order to make 
the life of those persecuted impossible. But this also 


.. could only be effective when they could be assured 


of the support of the Sephardim therein. As this 
was not always the case, the. victims could always 
take refuge with the Sephardim. It is obvious 
that when Benyehuda began his propaganda in 
Jerusalem he at once came up against the oppo- 
sition of the Ashkenazim. Of course, from the 
very beginning he had sought a means of adapta- 
tion. He thought that he would secure the con- 
fidence of the Jews by adapting himself to their life 
and their customs. But with fine instinct he 
immediately realised the position, and determined 
to seek such adaptation with the Sephardim, 

although he was an Ashkenazi. He adopted 
Sephardi dress, wore thé red fez, and made use of 
the Sephardi pronunciation from the first moment 
that he began to speak Hebrew. 

My first recollection of Benyehuda dates from 
my sixth year. It was on a Friday evening in a 
little Bethel of the Ashkenazi Gemiluth Chasadim 
Society in Eben Israel, where my, father was ac- 
cu-tomed occasionally to worship, although he 
was a Sephardi. I-was attracted by a slim-looking 


man, of puny stature, with large glasses on_ his 


nose, with a very fair short beard, with a very red 
fez on his head. wrapped ina very green long Oriental 
mantle (Djubbe), over a silk kaftan with a broad blue 
girdle. ‘The whole picture was something strange, 
and appeared quite alien in that milieu. | observed 
lim the whole time, and with such curiosity that 
my father shook me very roughly by the arm in 
order to remind me-that I ought not to interrupt 
my devotions. I noticed that this strange man 
didnot take part in the pravers very seriously, that 
he even did not take the three obligatory steps 
backward at the conclusion of the Shemona-Earch. 
Still more was I intrigued by the fact that his. 
neighbours seemed to be somewhat disturbed by his 
presence, so that several stared at him with angry 
looks. [naturally deduced from his garb that he was 

a Sephardi, and was strengthened in my opinion be- 
cause he greeted my father in the Sephardi way with 
Shabbath Shalom. My father was also the only one 
that returned his greeting. The others either 
edged away from him in an ostentatiously un- 
friendly manner, or withdrew in order not to be 
subjected to the embarrassment of being greeted 
by him. I knew that the Sephardim were not too 
well liked by the Ashkenazim, and that en exception 
was made with my father, because he was known 
to be very friendly disposed towards the Ash- 
kenazim. Nevertheless, | was very astonished at 
this palpably hostile attitude towards this stranger. 

When my father noticed that I stared after the 
man too long and too eagerly, he said to me: 
“That is the man who will speak no other language 
but Hebrew, and that is why no one will look at him 
or have anything to do with him.” When I warmly 
retorted that that was no crime, that he, too, often 


_ spoke Hebrew with me, with others and with anyone 


who did not understand the vernacular we spoke at 
home, my father replied: “ There is a difference ; 
we only speak the sacred language when we cannot 
make ourselves understood in any other tongue or 
when we study the Torah or discuss learned ques- 
tions; but this man asserts that we ought not to 
speak any other language but Hebrew. The Jews, 
he says, must speak Hebrew as the goyim speak their 
languages. But that ought not to be so long as we 
are in Galuth. Of course, it is not right not to 
answer his greeting; that-should be done if only 


‘for the sake of peace.” Unfortunately, there are 
people who want to be too pious and seek to judge 
other people. 
should neither exaggerate nor diminish in the ful- 
filment of the commandments.” 

From that moment my interest in this man began 
to increase greatly.. As I was very proud of being 
able to converse in the holy tongue, [ aspired to 
speak with the man who would not talk anything 
but Hebrew. Tle resided in our neighbourhood, in 
a dwelling consisting of two small rooms, and I soon 
learnt that he was teacher at the new prohibited 
Alliance school at which instruction was given In 
French. I met him very often in the street, but 
never dared to address him till one day he accosted 
me, and talked in Hebrew with me. I was very 
delighted with his compliments, but my comrades 
who saw me with him warned me against him, and 
threatened me because he was an E’pikorvs (heretic). 

Later he removed from .our neighbourhood. 
I saw him seldom, but from time to time I heard 
about him. At one moment I learnt that the 
cherem had been pronounced against him, and that 
no one might speak to him or have anything to do. 
with him. On another occasion it was said that 
he was possessed of shedim (demons), and that it 
was dangerous to approach him. Once I saw little 
boys sweep dust at him and throw stones at him, 
and I still remember the deep impression made 
on me when just at the moment that I, who stood 
aloof from the affair, was about to take to flight, 
so frightened was I, this man stood still and 
gazed so steadily at the turbulent youngsters that 
they took fright and fled in all directions. This 
little incident is characteristic of the whole of the 
gteat struggle which the man sustained for years, 
On the side of his opponents, intrigue, spite, attacks 
from behind followed by cow ardly retreat; on 
his side imperturbability, courageous endurance, 
a bold front to aggression. and aermoossie to the 
last. 

Jerusalem was ever the scene of conflicts. In 
no corner of the world and in no city which has 
played anything of a role in world-history have 
struggles been waged with such bitterness, such 
endurance and persistence as in Jerusalem. From 
the days of the Egyptian Governor Ebed Chiba 
under Thotmes IfJ., who before the conquest of 
Canaan by Israel maintained the Pharaonic autho- 
rity in the land, Jerusalem has been the cockpit of 
religious and political conflicts. Since then there 
has never been a city in which every idea of a 
religious, moral, social and cultural nature has been 
so violently fought for or against as in Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem at all times, as in the days of Isaiah, has 
remained a city of discord and dissension, just 


because it was sought to make it the eternal city of 


justice and of peace; it has always been a city of 
contrasted elements, of hypocrites and sincerely 
religious men, of autocrats and revolutionaries, of 
materialists and idealists, because it has harboured 
at all times priests and prophets, on the one hand 
men who fought for the temple gifts in order to se- 
cure temporal power in the name of God and enslave 
their fellow men, and on the other hand enthusiastic 
champions of justice, who condemned all power 
because God had appointed the men created in His 


- own image to be their own priests and rulers. These 


contrasts have remained characteristic of Jerusalem 
throughout history. Nowhere were there so many 
quarrels, so many conflicts and contests as in this 
city of peace ; 
unworthy and select elements, of cowardly in- 
triguers, irresponsible agitators, and—transparent, 
upright mentors who in their heroic defence of 


liberty, morals and justice shrank from no punish- 
ment or martyrdom. Down to our own days - 


Jerusalem has preserved the same spectacle, al- 
though the prophetic virtues belong more to the 
past than the present. The atmosphere is still full 
of quarrelsomeness and querulousness, and one has 


hardly time to settle down there before one is” 


seized by the prevalent spirit and unconsciously 
becomes the storm-centre of some conflict. 

In such a milieu Benyehuda had to be a fighter. 
But his method of fighting was not rabid, He was 
objective, always open, undismayed. He always 
called a spade a spade. And he always kept his 
foal in view. Even where he worked disruptively 
and destructively he sought to secure from the 
ruins the valuable and useful elements, to use 
them for some new structure. He always fought 
for something, and never agains! anything, because 


ut our Torah has said that we. 


nowhere such an agglomeration of © 


he always kept a purpose and a practical goa] jy, 
view. He therefore attacked only such evils oy 
of the removal of which something fruitful ana 
useful could arise. For this reason he never fought. 
for example, the extravagances of orthodoxy 
as such, Indeed the religious problem in Judais) 
interested him very little, and he did not trow})j,. 
whether one or another form was preferab|.. 
Although he himself publicly and fearlessly); 
himself adrift from all religious observance he ney or 
conducted an anti-religious campaign, nor was |). 
concerned in any way to give public offence. |), 
reality he fought less against orthodoxy than the 
orthodox, and only then when they became aggres. 
sive, when they claimed for themselves and their 
conceptions all rights and privileges and sought to 
utilise religion as an instrument of persecution of al! 
otherwise-thinking people or for the suppression of 
progress and enlightenment. On the other hand 
he often defended people of genuine religious 
conviction whenever they were persecuted by 
fanatics because they would not submit to yre- 
scriptions that they rejected as unlawful measures. 
The most violent and dangerous struggles |: 
had to wage were in the first ten years. Above all, 
his attacks were directed against the Chaluha in- 


‘stitution, and he thereby drew upon himself the 


hatred of the all-powerful Chaluka administrators. 
He rightly beheld therein, on the one hand, the 
seeds of corruption and demoralisation, inasmuch 
as some of the administrators used the Chaluha 
in order to sustain their domination in every direc. 
tion, to cripple every initiative to work, to sterilive 
everything, and to produce a general fanatical 
terrorisation for the purpose of rendering all elements 
under their sway feebly submissive. On the other 
hand, he recognised in the inequitable distribution 
of the sums received from abroad a great injustice. 
Whoever was fortunate enough to belong, for 


instance, to the Hungarian community, or a mcm- 


ber or descendant of a Jewish family that had come 
from Germany or Holland (Kolel * Hod,’ ie. 
Holland-Deutschland) was able to enjoy a carcless 
leisure, as his income was assured and calculated 
at so high a ratio per head that it constituted 
really one of the best and most profitable 
enterprises to get married as early as possible, in 
order that the family income might grow in cirect 
proportion to its fertility. For, from the moment 
a new-comer crossed the threshhold of life. his 
income was assured for life, and the father had, 
therefore, no other and more pressing care than to 
take steps to repeat the lucky event as soon as 
possible. The Chaluka, in fact, had become a’ very 
important social and economic institution, The 
moneys flowing in from the entire ciespora were 
so secure that the various Chaluka administrations 
(Kolelim) used to issue treasury notes (shtores 
shetaroth—i.e., bills), which were dealt in and 
discounted on the Jewish market in the same 
way as any other Government security. With 
such bills purchases were made, one arranged 
loans of greater or less amount for years al.cad, 
secured the dowry of one’s daughter, and yar- 
ticularly fertile) families could even use them for 
dealings in landed property! There were’ many 
‘‘ bankers ” whose ‘sole livelihood was dependent 
on dealings in such bills, The Chaluka became 
such an important factor in social life that class 
distinctions were determined thereby. If a match 
was proposed the question was at once asked as to 
what Chaluka group (Kolel) the father belonged 
or it was pointedly emphasised that the bridegroom 
belonged to this or that lucrative Chaluka com- 
munity. Thus, this institution, especially among 
the Ashkenazim, became a powerful instrument 
in the hands of zealots and fanatics, who sought to 
shut off the ghetto with walls so thick that no ray 
from outside could penetrate. 7 

Benyehuda turned against this evil with all his 
might. He fought inexorably, and in his first 
weekly journal Hazevi, which he founded for the 
propagation of his ideas under the most trying 
circumstances, he disclosed all the evils, all the 
faults of the Chaluka, did not shrink from branding 
its corruption, exposing its leaders, and making 
known many irregularities in its administration. 
This his opponents could not tolerate, all the less 
because he did not meet them with mere argu- 
ments and polemics. For his method of campaign 
was quite different from that of his opponents. His 
sole weapons were incontrovertible facts, he derived 
the strength of his attacks from the moral depths of 
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disinterested fighter, his 
campaign with the objectivity and forthrightness 
of a man conscious of his superiority and certain 
This method was unknown to the 
Chaluka men; their weapons consisted of abuse, 
calumny, personal obloquy, which they heaped 
upon their victim in their enraged powerlessness, 
They could not controvert the facts, and so they 
seized upon slander to disarm their adversary, 

Benyehuda’s main object in attacking the Chal lufa 

was to lure away from its snares the many gifted, 
strong and capable young people who were being 
brought up by the Chaluka as loafers and idlers, and 
also to protect them from the threats of their 
patrons in order that they might be free to cultivate 
honest work and independence. In that direction 
he really accomplished much. His journals which, 
thanks to the support of Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, he published uninterruptedly for many years, 
always produced a profound impression on his 
readers, and his own struggles and _ victories 
awakened and intensified the courage of every 
plodder. But he also did much personally ; for 
particularly on the young people who came to him 
he exercised a wondrous spell, and there came to 
him everyone in whom the desire for enlightenment 
had been awakened, all who were animated by the 
will to learn, 

‘Among his visitors were also frequently. to be 
found young people from the Chaluka circles who | 
secretly crept to his house under the shadow of 
night. They risked, as often happened, the loss 


of their livelihood, or a curtain lecture from a very 


pious and superstitious wife, or a proper and 
thorough thrashing from a father or father-in-law. 
And yet they camé to him because he exercised on 
them a great attraction. His calm, his great objec- 
tivity, his respect for their feelings and his amiable 
winning ways worked on these people, who were 
pretty roughly treated by their patrons, as a true 
revelation. 
at his house decked in all the insignia of the fanatical 
caste: with long curly side-locks, with a very 
unkempt beard and a long kaftan, which was so 
widely open that one could see all his underclothing. 
But he had very clever eyes, a passionate appearance, 
and fairly energetic features. When he saw me he 
started, seemed frightened, but was reassured by 
Benvehuda, As, however, Benyehuda had sum- 
moned me in order to discuss certain Arabic words 
which for comparative purposes he needed for his 
dictionary, he made his excuses to his visitor and 
bade him come again a few days later, 

‘Ah, if you only knew,” said the young man 
sadly, 
the moment of being able to come to you undis- 
turbed! And you believe that I can simply come 


Once I met a young Hungarian Bachur | 


‘for how many weeks I have yearned for — 
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again to you ‘a few days later’ ?” “ And why 
not?” asked Benyehuda. “ Ah,” he replied, 
“Lf am afraid of being subjected to the direst 
persecution if T am discovered.” 
friend,” Benyehuda said to him, 
are afraid, don’t come to me. Whoever comes to 
me ought not to be afraid.” And he dismissed him 
with a warm handshake and a kindly smile. When 
he had gone Benyehuda said to me: “ You will 
see, this young man will come again to me, and he 
will not be afraid.” After a few weeks I heard that 


‘No, ‘my dear 
“so long as you 


the young man had been driven out into the street 


by his father-in-law, with whom he boarded. He 
went to Benyehuda, became a compositor in his 
printing-works, and after some years himself 
owner of a small printing house. 


To-day one can hardly realise how great was the 
power of the fanatics within the community, 
especially, however, of the Hungarian and Chassi- 
dic Chaluka administrations in Jerusalem. Even 
30 years ago these people could still dare to drag 
from his home anyone who counted in their eyes 
as a sinner, and in the midst of a screaming, howling 
mob of faithful fanatics to drag him like a criminal 
to the courtyard of the Great Synagogue (churbu), 
and there publicly to flog him on the most tender 
part of the back, black and blue, with a cudgel, or, 
for greater convenience, with slippers. Personally, 
the hand of the fanatics was never able to reach 
Benyehuda, but he was persecuted, pursued, 
stoned, and finally the fanatics even went so far 
as to calumniate him with the Turkish authorities. 


His arrest, during Chanukah 1894, so outraged 


the Jews of all lands that his own enemies deemed 


it wise to confess their mistake, and to declare 


that they did not really mean it. But it was 
too late. The Turks, who found this a good 
opportunity of filling their pockets, would not 
release him. His release cost a whole fortune, and 


the Ashkenazic community themselves bore a goodly 


portion of the ransom. But the success was worth 
the price. It was a good lesson, and gave the 
fanatics something to think about. They«never 
again dared to make use of such weapons against 
their enemies. 


It is only just to set down to the honour of the 


Ashkenazic community that they did everything in 


their power to repair the “ mistake ’’ for which not 
all of their leading men were responsible, and that, 
on the contrary, many of them intervened very 
efficiently in Benyehuda’s favour. 


The few months that Benyehuda languished in 
prison made him almost grey, but did not break his 
spirit. Only his persecutors lost courage, and 
retired from the battlefield as soon as they smelt 
smoke. His severe sufferings placed the crown of 


‘can upon his head, and thenceforward he 
was regarded with more respect and even veneration, 

Benyehuda was a great pioneer and fighter, yet 
there was nothing of the missionary about him. 


In personal intercourse he never sought to win 


over or convert anyone to his opinions. He formu. 
lated his view as postulates, and if polemics were 
waged against him he clung obstinately to his 
standpoint, without budging a hair’s breadth; 
but he lost no time in tedious discussions. Never- 
theless, his personality converted more than his 
speech could ever have done. He was always 
friendly, pleasant, accessible, and always had time 
for everyone. He knew neither “ visiting-hours ” 
nor “ appointments.” His house was always open, 
like the house of an old Rabbi in the Orient or 
anywhere in Russia or Poland; anyone could go 
in to him at any time, from early morning to mid- 
night. Even in most recent times, when many had 
aspired to be “ Europeans’ and adopted “ Euro- 
pean” manners and etiquette, Benyehuda’s house, 
which was perhaps the only one that could rightly 
be called a European house, because one found there 
all the comforts and amenities to which one is 
accustomed in Europe —his house remained the only 
one that still was kept open at all hours, like the 
house of an old-fashioned Rabbi. He sat always 
from early in the morning till late at night in his 
study, never lost a minute, and because he was so 
industrious he had much time available, and could 
find some for everyone. He was, indeed, a great 
master of economy of time, and knew exactly the 
amount of energy absolutely needed for every 
undertaking. 
His house was perhaps the only one in which 
scientific, literary and general cultural conversa- 
tions were conducted, where scholars, writers and 
all kinds of eminent personalities who came to the 
Holy City met together, where men of the most 
diverse views: and schools of thought rubbed 
shoulders. It was for many years the only house 


in which Jews: met non-Jews; where the few 
educated Mohammedans and Christians that were 


then in Jerusalem met and conversed on general 
worldly matters. This meant an enormous pro- 
gress, because thirty years ago it was a rare phe- 


nomenon for people to converse on other matters. 


than about religious differences and theological 
disputes. One could hardly conceive Jerusalem 
without Benyehuda, for he was everywhere the 
most striking figure. He was seen so often, he 
lived so much with everyone and before all men, 
that one could hardly conceive his absence. One 
was so accustomed to seeing the picture of Benye- 
huda ‘at work that it is really difficult to realise 
that this man has now ceased to work, 


[To be concluded, | 


THE JEW IN DIPLOMACY.* 


VI.—The War of the Spanish Succession. 


Throughout the 17th Century there was a re- 
markable incursion of Spanish and Portuguese 
Marannos into the field of diplomacy in Northern 
Europe—all the more remarkable because, as Sir 
William Temple points out in his ‘ Memoirs,” 

they were for the most part in the service of the 
countries which had persecuted them or their 
ancestors. Most of them, however, served their 
offices with as much loyalty as ability, and they 
did not find them incompatible with an equal 
devotion to the local Jewish communities which 
they helped to organise and of which many of 
them were munificent benefactors. They owed 
their appointments largely to the fact that per- 
manent diplomatic missions with a rudimentary 
hierarchy of Ambassadors, Residents, and Agents 
had become a necessity in internat ional aifairs. 
The Marannos were rich, cultivated and essentially 
Spanish or Portuguese in their mentality, not- 
withstanding their zeal as Jewish heretics. They 
were also not unsusceptible to the social advantages 
of diplomatic rank. On the other hand, the new 
hierarchy permitted of their appointment as 
Residents and Agents—the analogues of our 
modern Ministers and Chargés d Affaires—in 
which capacities, unlike Ambassadors, they did 
not represent the persons of their respective 


*Concluded from Jewish Chronicle 
upplement. 


By Lucien Wolf. 


sovereigns, 
Royal. Masters as to themselves that they should 
hold the somewhat in whic h 
we find them. 


‘It is not possible for me, in the limited time 
at my disposal, to give more than a rough list of 
these Jewish diplomatists, although I shall have a 
few words to say presently about the significance 
of their political activities in relation to the main 
problem of European statecraft at the end of the 
17th century. Portugal, although still dominated 
by the Inquisition, made abundant use of these 
exiled sons of hers. In the first half of the 17th 
Century she was represented in Paris by a Maranno 
Resident, Manue! Fernandez de Villareal, a con- 


nection of the family of the same name which | 


played a considerable part in the early history of 
the Bevis Marks Synagogue and from which the 
present Marquis of Crewe is descended. Manuel, 
who had more or less openly avowed his Judaism 
in Paris, was seized by the Inquisition during a 
visit he thoughtlessly paid to Lisbon in 1652 and 
was burnt at the stake. Between 1656 and 1795 
several members of the Nunes da Costa family, 
known in the synagogue as Curiel, acted as Portu- 
guese Residents at The Hague and in Hamburg. 
The most conspicuous of these was Duarte Nunes 
da Costa, alias Jacob Curiel, who officiated in 
‘Hamburg and was created an Hidalgo by King 
John IV, of Portugal. At the same period we find 
‘Augustin Coronel, one of the founders ‘of the 


It was thus as agreeable to their — 


Anglo-Jewish Community, acting. as Portuguese 
Agent in London. He was knighted by Clarles U. 
in 1660,and it was through his friendship with 
Monk that the marriage between Charles and 
Catherine of Braganza was negotiated. Spain 
was represented in the Netherlands by no fewer 
than three members of the Belmonté family, Don 
Manuel de Belmonté, otherwise Isaac Nunes 
Belmorté, who in 1693 was created a Count Pala- 


‘tine by the Emperor, his brother Don André and — 


his nephew Francisco de Ximenez Belmonte. 
Sweden also made a similar use of the Maranno 
exiles. No members of the Swedish Diplomatic 
Corps were held in higher esteem by. the giftcd 
Queen Christina than her Residents in Hamburg, 
Diego Texeira and his son, Manuel, who was 
known in the synagogue as Isaac Haim Senior 
Texeira. It was no doubt owing to the example 
of Spain and Portugal and her own poverty in the 
matter of diplomatic ability that Morocco also 
decided at this period to be represented in Holland 
by Jews. Samuel Pallache and his son Joseph 
were Moorish Agents in Amsterdam in the first 
half of the 17th century, and in 1675 another Jew, 
Joseph Toledano, acted as Moorish Plenipotentiary 
to conclude peace with Holland and negotiate a 
Treaty of commerce and navigation. The Sultan 
of Morocco continued to be represented by Jewish 
Residents and Ambassadors down to 1828, when 
Meir Cohen Macnin was appointed Minister Pleni. 
potentiary in London. In his train came 2 numder 
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of Moorish Jews whose descendants are now distin- 
guished members of the Anglo-Jewish Com- 
munity. Amcng them was Solomon Sebag, the 


father of the late Sir Joseph Sebag-Montefiore, 


who in his petition for denisation describes himself 
as ‘Clerk to the Moorish Minister, Meir Cohen 
Macnin.” 

Apart from the routine work of their respective 
Legations, these Maranno diplomatists possess a 
certain historical significance on account of the 
role they played in the European crisis which 
culminated in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
It was in some respects similar to that played by 
Jews in the previous century in the resistance 
offered by the Protestant States in alhance with 
France to the threatened domination of Spain. 
Tne roles of the Great Powers were, however, 
changed, Whe threat of domination came now 
from France and not from. Spain, and Louis XIV. 
filled the place formerly occupied by Philip If. The 
event which precipitated the war was the attempt 
of Louis XIV. to secure the Spanish Throne for 
his grandson to the exclusion of the Hapsburg 
next-of-kin. To resist this disturbance of the 
Balance of Power, the Grand Alliance was formed 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, 
and Portugal. From the outset the sympathies 
of the Jews in Northern Europe went with the 
Allies under whom they lived and from whom they 
large measure of toleration. The 
Maranno Diplomatic Representatives of Spain and 
Pertugal in Holland were especially active in their 
support of the Grand Alliance,and this activity 
derived great practical value from their close 
connections with the Peninsular and their famil- 
iarity with Spanish and Portuguese affairs. 

The most notable services were rendered by 
members of the Belmonté family, whose names I 
mentioned, particularly by Den 
Manuel de Belmonté who was Spanish Resident at 
The Hague until his death in 1704, At an early 
period in his career he shared fully in the appre- 
hensions caused by the aggressive policy of Louis 
XIV., and his biographers are unanimous in 
declaring that his services in maintaining a good 
understanding between Holland and Spain, with a 
view to resisting the ambitions of France, helped 
very appreciably to strengthen the Allies when 
war broke out. Still more valuable were the ser- 
vices of his relative, Francisco de Belmonté, alias 
Jacob de Abraham de Belmonté, better known 
as Franz van Schoonenberg, who was in the re- 
gular diplomatic service of the Netherlands and 
acted as Minister and Envoy Extraordinary of the 
Prince of Orange—then also King William III. of 
England—to the Court of Spain from 1678 to 
1702. Among the diplomatic instruments of the 
Grand Alliance, Schoonenberg takes a high place. 
Alexander Stanhope, the British Minister in Madrid, 
speaks in appreciative terms of him in his * Me- 
moirs,’ and the estimate he forms of his abilities 
and achievements is confirmed by Schoonenberg’s 
own despatches and correspondence with British 


\ 


Foreign Office under Pasolini, 


their success in other political fields and some- 
times in literature and law. 

The Jewish professional Sinlometicte up to the 
énd of the last century may be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand, and only one of them achieved 
any distinction. We find him appropriately enough 
in Italy, the scene of the triumphs of Ashkenazi 


and Conegliano in the 16th and I7th centuries. . 


Isacco Artom was a member of a Jewish family 
of Asti, which in our time has given to Bevis Marks 
one of the most learned and gracious of its Chacha- 
mim. In the days of the Risergimento he was one 


of the diplomatic props of the great movement. 


After serving as a clerk in the Foreign Office in 
Tuscany he became private secretary to Cavour 
in 1858, It is illustrative of the prejudices which 
still hedged about the diplomatic service that 
Cavour was violently attacked for giving such 
employment to a Jew. Artom served twice. in 
the Paris Embassy, was Chief Secretary of the Italian 
was appointed a 
colleague of Menabrea in the Peace negotiations of 
1866 and from 1870 to 1876, when he was created a 
Senator, served as Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In literature he is known as the 
author of a monumental life of Cavour. Besides 


Artom, the only Jewish members of the diplomatic — 


service have been men of subaltern rank such as 
George Samuel, a connection of the De Worms 
family, who entered the British Foreign Office in 
the forties, and was private secretary to Viscount 
Ponsonby when he was Ambassador in Constanti- 
nople ; and Hirschel de Minerbi, who was for a time 
Councillor of the Italian Embassy in London, 
Two German Jews have also managed to enter the 
lower branches of the service, Baron Max Oppen- 
heim, who was German Diplomatic Agent in Egypt 
twenty-five vears ago, and Albert Goldschmidt- 


Rothschild, a grandson of the Baron Willie de 


Rothschild, of Frankfort, who was at one time 
attached to the Prussian Legation at Munich, and 
was a Secretary of the German Embassy in London 
at the outbreak of the late war. It is true that. in 
the Consular Service Jews have been numerons, 
and that in some cases they have exercised dipto- 
matic functions but, .properly speeking, 
are not diplomatists. 

The poverty of this record finds, however, some 
compensation in the distinction won by the Jewish 
amateurs who at some time of their lives exercised 
diplomatic functions in virtue of the political 
offices they held. The most conspicuous example 
of this diplomatic success is Benjamin Disraeli who 
crowned his romantic career as Chief British 
Plenipotentiary to the historic Congress of Berlin 
in, 1878. There were not wanting people et the 
time who, on the one hand, accused Disraeli of 
pursuing a Jewish policy and, on the other, drew a 


_ flattering parallel between him and Joseph Nasi. 


Statesmen which are to be found in the English 


State Papers. We have something approaching 
an exact measure of the important part he played 
in the diplomacy of the war in the fact that when 
rewards came to be distributed he was created a 
Marquis in the German Netherlands ahi the Em- 


_peror Charles VI. 


VII.—In the Nineteenth Century. 

After the death of Schoonenberg we find no 
traces of Jewish activity m diplomacy, either 
professional or amateur, for close on a century 
and a-half. This is not remarkable when it is 
remembered that it was precisely during this 
period that the diplomatic service became organised 
in every country in a form which rendered it the 
most exclusive branch of the bureaucracy. There 
was no room in it for amateurs of any race or creed, 
and Jews were especially excluded by the political 
and civil disabilities under which they laboured. 
Even the French Revolution changed nothing in 
this respect, and during the Napoleonic wars, so 
fruitful of opportunities for diplomatic genius, we 
find scarcely a Jewish name even among the lower 
and supernumerary ranks of the profession. The 
emancipation of the Jews changed little in this 
respect. It is true that during the latter half of the 
19th century a goodly number of them figured, 


im some cases prominently, in diplomacy, but. 


fer the most part they were not of the carriére, 
md their diplomatic employment arose out of 


The parallel possessed a piquant interest owing to 
the transaction under which Cyprus, which had been 
conquered for Tarkey by Nasi, was now annexed to 
Great Britain by Disraeli. It is, of course, quite 
untrue, as the late Lerd Salisbury has shown, that. 
Disraeli pursued any Jewish ends in Berlin. His 
Jewish ongim was, indeed, something of an em- 
harrassment to him, but it was the least of many 
grave embarrassments and -perplexities over which 


_he triumphed with a success-that won the grudging 


admiration of Prince Bismarck. Among other 
Jews who, at this period, made ephemeral appear- 
ances in the diplomatic field, were the brilliant 
jurist and advocate, Judah P. Benjamin, who from 
1862 to 1865 was Secretary of State in Jefferson 
Davies's Confederate Government, the late Lord 
Pirbright, better known as Baron Henry De 
Worms, who acted as British Plenipotentiary to the 
Sugar Conference of 1888, of which he was also 
President, and Julian Klaczko, the brilliant writer 
on diplomatic history whom Beust made an Aulic 
Councillor in the Vienna Foreign Office in 1869. 


In the United States, where almost all diplomacy — 


is amateur, there have also been some notable 
Jewish exponents of the art. Benjamin Peixotto 
was sent in the seventies to Bucharest as American 
Consul and Diplomatic Agent. The appointment 
was made in pursuance of a resolution of Congress 
deploring the cruel persecution of which the Jews 
were then victims in Roumania, and its object was 
to secure a measure of diplomatic protection for 
them. Peixotto carried out his mission with 
courage and tact, and although it was hotly resented 
by the Roumanians it had much of the effect 
desired, The United States has also appointed 


three Jews as Ambassadors to Turkey, Solomon 
Hirsch, Oscar Straus, and Henry Morgenthau, |), 
all cases the appointments proved most happy. 
Oscar Straus was afterwards appointed one of tho 
United States Judicial Representatives on the 
International Tribunal at the Hague. No ex. 
diplomatist is held in higher honour in America. 
and it is an open secret that had Henry 
Roosevelt returned tothe Presidency, Oscar Stray. 
*would have been his nominee for the London 
Embassy. Of Morgenthau I need say nothing. 
for he has just saved me the trouble, or 


or rather the pleasure, by recounting his own busy 


and fruitful life in a charming volume which has 


been published under the title “All in a 
Lifetime.” Three other American diplomatists 


must be mentioned. 
for many years 


One is [ra Nelson Morris. 
Minister in Stockholm, the 
second is Joseph Kornfeld, now Minister in 
‘eheran, and the third Lewis Einstein, who 
is, I believe, still Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Republic of Costa Rica, if he hes not been 
promoted to some Legation of higher rank. Korn. 
feld, whose praises were sung to me the other day by 
a@ British diplomatist now on leave from the Middle 
Fast, is, like many of his mediwval fredecesscis, a 
Jewish Rabbi and a learned Hebraist. He was 
until lately Rabbi of the Jewish Community of 
Columbus, Ohio, and he has long been a personal 
friend of President Harding. Einstein is cne of the 
few professional diplomatists in the American. 
service. He has passed through all the grades from 
First Secretary to Envoy Extraordinary, end his 
served successively in Paris, London, Constanti- 
nople and Pekin, besides acting es U.S. Com- 
missioner at various International Conferences. He 
has made his mark in literature by delightful 
studies of the Italian Renaissance and American 
Diplomacy during the American Civil War. 


VIII.—The Peace of Versailles and Aficr. 


The colossal upheaval of the second decade of the 
twentieth century and its democratic consequences 
have given rise to a distinct revival of Jewish 
diplomatic activity. During the war two Jews, 
both in the service of the Allies, followed the 
example of their co-religionists in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by helping to resist the 
new attack on the liberties of Europe and the 
Balance of Power. These were Lord Reading, 
whose mission to the United States as High Com- 
missioner and Ambassador Extraordinary did so 


to conselidate the American Alliance, and 


Baron Sonnino, who, in 1915, negotiated the Treaty 
of London, which destroyed the Triple Alliance 
and brought Italy into the war. Aiterwards, as 


- Foreign Minister in the Salandra Cabinet, Sonnino 


performed miracles in preserving the new Alliance 
under the most formidable difficulties. Beyond 
these two men we have no very consficuous 
examples of Jewish participation in the diplomacy 
of the war, but in the newly-created Intelligence 
and Propaganda Services which were attached to all 
the Foreign Offices many Jews possessing the tradi- 
tional cosmopolitan outlook and command of 
foreign languages found ready employment. It 
is a curious circumstance, which is not generally 
known, that all the belligerents miscaleula‘ed the 
importance of securing Jewish support, and for 
that purpose the Foreign Offices of London, Paris 
and Berlin organised special Jewish Departments 
in which the study of Jewish questions was con- 
centrated. The story has yet to be written of the 
competition between these Departments on the 
Palestine question, of which the leaders of the 
Zionist movement made astute use. From the 
beginning the Zionist tendencies of the London 
Foreign Office were illustrated by the appoint- 
ment to the new Jewish Department of an 
official who, though not a Jew, was a relative 
and namesake of a famous diplomatist, jour- 
nalist and man of letters whois remembered 
as one of the pioneers of the Zionist idea. In 
Paris and Berlin the Jewish Departments were 
captained by Jewish professors of high distinction 
whose interests in Zionism were, however, luke- 
warm. One was Professor Sylvain Levi, the emi- 
nent Sanscrit scholar, and now President of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, and the other was 
Professor Zobernheim, equally eminent as an 
Arabist. The British and French Departments have 
now been abolished, but the Jewish Department in 
the Wilhelmstrasse still functions under the direc- 
tion of Professor Zobernheim. One of the results 
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of Professor Sylvain I Levi's services to the’ Quai 
d’Orsai is that his son, Daniel Levi, has b<n per- 
mitted to enter the charmed circle of French 
diplomacy, and is now serving his probation as 
Consul in Bombay. 


Many Jews figured in and abovt the Paris Pease 
Conference in 1919 as more or less qualified and 
accredited diplomatists. None, however, penetrated 
to the Supreme Council of the “ Big Four” except 
Professor Paul Mantoux, who throughout acted as 
interpreter to the Plenipotentiaries, and thus 
carried to its highest pitch a Jewish diplomatic 
tradition, which, as we have seen, is as old as 
Charlemagne. Mantoux, who was once called by 
Sir William Tyrrell “ the prince of interpreters ”’ is, 
however, something more even than that. He has 
a great natural aptitude fer diplomacy, and this 
was recognised in the organisation of the League 
of Nations by his appointment to the high post of 
Director of the Political Section. Among the Jews 
figurin.” most prominently in the delegations duly 
accredited to the Peace Conference were Heary 
Morgenthau, who was attached to the United 
States Delegation in a capacity 
suited to his versatile accomplishments, Salamon 
Rosental, the Legal Councillor attached to the 
Rumanian Delegation, but whose principal func- 
tion appeared to be to serve as a shining example of 
the religious toleration of Rumania which some 
sceptical people still seemed to suspect, and Stephen 
Markowski, who with two more authentic !ewish 


assistants, directed the financial section oi the 
Polish Delegation. First the unolflicial 
delegates was the veteran American diplomatist, 


Oscar Straus, who took the place of Ex-President 
bs aft as Chairman of the American Commission 

* for the Enforcement of Peace.”’ He was chiefly 
active in connection with the Covenant of the League 


AMALGA\ IATION OF CHARITIES: A Year's F xperience. 
By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M. A. 


Conference flitted many other Jews 


of general utility 


of Nations, which bears the impress in all its main 
provisions of his rich political experience and his 
wise spirit of conciliation. In the coulisses of the 
, the ephemeral 
representatives of more or less ephemeral States 
which hoped to obtain the recognition of the Great 
Powers. Thus Lithuania was represented by the 
Kovno Advocate, Rosenbaum, with the rank of 
Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs, while the 
Ukraine sent two Jews, the Kief Advocate and 
Ttoist, Arnold Margolin, and Samuel Zarchi. a 
London physician who had practised in the White- 
chapel Road. In the final work of the Peace Con- 
ference a small group of other distinguished Jews 
appear as signatories of the Peace Treaties. The 
Treaty of Versailles was signed by Baron Sonnino 
for Italy and Edwin Montagu for India: that of 
St. Germain by Louis Klotz for France ; and that 
of Trianon by Auguste Isaac, also for France. 
Some of these Plenipotentiaries reappeared among 
the signatories to the Minorities Treaties with 
Poland, Rumania, and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
Treaty with Poland was, appropriatel, enouch, 
signed by no fewer than three Jews, Sonnino, Klotz, 
and Montagu, while Klotz signed both the other 
‘Treaties. 


Of Jowish diplomatic activities after the con- 
clusion of Peaze | can only speak very briefly. 
Europe has had one Jewish Minister a Voreign 
Affairs in the person of the late Waltcr Mathenan, 
who served in the German Cabinet of Dr. Wirth. 
In him a diplomatic career of the highest 


promise 
was cut short by the hand of an anti-Semitic 
assasail. 


Working side by sid? with him was a 
Jewish Ambassador, also of great atility, Dr. 


Lujo Hartmarin, the learned historian, 
represents the Austrian Republic in Bern. In 
London Mr. Henry Rabinowitch acts as Councillor 


Birmingham Jewry is the first community in 
this country to venture upon the federation of its 
charitable institutions. The scheme of amalga- 
mation. which was adopted in 1921 came into 
operation on January 1, 1922. We have -thus 
completed a vear’s trial under the new regime, and 
it is now possible to determine whether the experi- 
ment has been’a success, whether the change has 
been beneficial, and whether the fears of the pessi- 
mists have been realised. 
the amalgamation came into effect at the most 
favourable moment. Quite the reverse. The 
conditions of the period put the new organisation 
to a most severe test. 
only created a heavier demand upon the resources 
of the Board, the expenditure on relief being about 
11 per cent. greater in 1922 as compared with 1921, 
but it likewise militated against any effort to 
increase the income. The results which have been 
achieved are consequently all the more remarkable, 
and prove that the so-called “ idealists”’ and 
*‘ theorists ’’ who advocate amalgamation are right, 
and the “practical” men with their gloomy 
assurance of disaster and ruin entirely in the wrong. 
The community in general will no doubt be inter- 
ested to learn how the experiment of combining 
the Charities into one organisation has fared, and 
how the establishment of a United Benevolent 
Board was brought about. 

It would be advisable first to describe what were 
the conditions prior to the amalgamation. The 
Birmingham Community had four distinct and 
separate charitable institutions. The premier 
Charity was the Board of Guardians which was 
concerned with the relief of distress. It made 
grants in cash and kind to families in necessitous 
circumstances. A number of cases were such that 
the relief had to be regarded as a permanent charge 
on the Board, since no expectation of improvement 
could be entertained. These weekly grants were 
virtually a pension for life. The Board had its 
own office and secretary. 

The second institution was the Philanthropic 
Society, the oldest in our community and nearing 
its centenary. Its function was two-fold: (a) 
To grant pensions ; (6) to make loans to tradesmen 
in financial difficulties, and to assist people to 
start in ‘business and become self-supporting. 
Very good work was certainly done by this Society ; 


Tt carnot be said that. 


Depression im trade 


 ticed to useful trades ; 


but the committee often felt that the amount oi 
pension in its power to grant to many of the appli- 
cants was insufficient for their needs. Conse- 
quently in several instances the ciforts of. this 
Society had to be supplemented by help fram the 
Board of Guardians. The work of the Philan- 
thropic Society was administered from the office 
of the Cengregation and by the Congregational 
secretary, 

Then there was the Educational Aid and Clothing 
Society, which undertook a double task: (a) To 
pay half the cost of religious education given in 
the Hebrew Schools and religion classes, the othcr 
half being met irom the funds of the congregation ; 
(b) to provide boots and. clothing for necessi- 
tous children attending the Hebrew schocls. It 
also used to help boys and girls to become appren- 
but in latter vears, its 
energies were fully absorbed in providing money 
for the first objects named, and nothing was done 
in the last-mentioned direction. The activities of 
this Society were also directed from the secretarial 


office of the Congregation. 


Lastly, there was the Ladies’ Benevolent Visiting 
Society. As its name implies, it consisted of a 
committee of ladies who formed a rota for visiting 


. houses where there was sickness, and assisting the 


patients with nourishing food, medical requisites, 
&c. The administration of this Society, although 
distinct from the Board of Guardians, was closely 
connected with it. 

Here, then, was the charitable system which 
existed in Birmingham for looking after the poor 
and distressed. It was fairly comprehensive ; 
and the boast was sometimes made that it was 
capable of caring for the needy from the cradle to 
the grave. It would not be true to say that there 
was. much. overlapping. The community this 
city is highly centralised, and the Office of the 
Congregation is situated near to that of the Board 
of Guardians. The Secretaries could easily meet 
and confer. Far all that, the system had its 
serious defects. There were two centres of ad- 
ministration, two Secretaries, two sets of records. 
An applicant before the Philanthropic Society had 
to give details about himself and his family, although 
the facts might be already recorded in the Office 
of the Board of Guardians. Men were often 
members of more than one Committee, and it was 


who stil , 


of the Legation of the now duly recognised Republic 
of Lithuama, while until recently Dr. Vishnitzer, 
the cminent RussoJewish historian, 


Repub lic 
famous. 


of the Ukraine. In Geneva 
historian, Professor Szymon 
represents Poland as Chief of the 
accredited to the League of Nations. Bcth Soviet 
Xussia and the ephemeral Gevernments of the 
armies which have disputed the usurpation of the 
Bolsheviks have evelved a number of Jewish 
diplomatists. Among those who represented the 
Bolsheviks most prominently are Litvinoff, some- 
time Ambassador to Great Britain and now 
Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kameneff, 
who sueceeded him in London, Radek, who was the 
first Soviet Ambassador to Berlin, and Salkind 
and hothstein, who have beeu Soviet Ministers in 
Teheran. On the other side we find the veteran 
Russian lawyer and Senator, Vinaver, acting as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in General Denekin’s 
Government, while Mandelstam, 
jurist, figured 
the same Gover 


another 
Askenazi, 
delegation 


the. well-known 
among the repre- 
mment in Paris. 


internati ional 


sentatives of 


1X.—Conclusion. 
On the whele, I think vou will agree, the record 


of the Jew in European diplomacy is one which 


we mav wel contemplate with satisfaction. It is 
a record of public service which, though not marked 
by achievements of the highest. historical impor- 
tanee, 1s characterised by 
usefulness, devotion 


qualities of eminent 
and probity. The story I 
have essayed to tell is, however, only a hastv sketch 
and o: ity hope it may afford to other students 
of Jewish history the groundwork for a fuller and 
worthier memorial of the 
religionists in the 
Western world, 


activities our co- 
international affairs cf the 


a 


not uncommon fer meetings to clash to the detri- 
ment of the attendanee. Worst of all, each Society 
had to struggle to find the funds for its work. The 
members of the community had frequent calls 
made upon them to become a subscriter or to 
increace a subscription. 

on the heel cf canvasser. 


Canvasser would follow 

lf a man Lelonged to 
reveral Societies and paid his contributions quar- 
terly, he reecived a lacge number ef demands during 
the year. ‘There was much to be said for a scheme 


of amalgamation, if it could Le devi ised and carried 


through. 


The subject had often been debated in our 


community; hut most people, while epproving 


the idea, were doubtful about its: practicability. 


In the meantime, the «present writer had been 
making inquiries about the gigantic federation of 
charities successfully achieved in New York and 
other American cities. In every instance I learnt 
the same story. 
mooted, it 
quarters. 


met with opposition in influential 
The ory was raised—even the late Jacob 
Schiff joined in it, although he afterwards admitted 
he had been wrong—that the income would be 
seriously diminished, -hecause subscribers would 
give less to a federated Board than the aggregate 
they were contributing to several Societics. That, 
of course, was the main argument we had to faee 
in Birmingham. ‘The experience of America, I 
discoverd, was that amalgamation increased the 
revenue from subscriptions. Birmingham can now 
endorse that phenomenon, and I shall later indicate 
the reason. 

I communicated the result of my investigation 
to the two ecommunal workers who were most 
keenly interested in effecting an amalgamation of 
the Charities, viz., Mr. 8S. J. Levi, the President 
of the Board of Guardians, and Mr. EF. P. Hollander, 
one of its ex-Presidents. I should like to state 


that it was due mainly to Mr. Levi's perseverance — 


and skill in steering the project through its pre- 
liminary stages, that amalgamation is an accom- 
plished fact in Birmingham. The three of us met 
to discuss ways and means of translating our ideal 
into a practical plan, and we succeeded’in sketching 
the outlines of a system which we were confident 
would be workable. The next step was to convene @ 
Conference of the Executive Officers of the four 
Societies and submit our proposals to them. After 


acted in a 
‘similar capacity in the Legation of the vanished 


When the proposal was first 
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discussion and amendment, it was unanimously 
resolved to bring the following Draft Scheme before 
the Committees of the four Charities, and if approved 


by them, to recommend it for adoption to their 


respective subscribers. 
DRAFT SCHEME, 

(1) An amalgamation of the four existing 
Charities into a body called “ The Birmingham 
Jewish United Benevolent Board.” 

(2) The Board (7.e., its Council) shall consist of 
30 members, to be elected from the subscribers 
to one or more of the Sectional Committees. The 
Board shall meet at least quarterly to receive 
reports of the Sectional Committees and Finance 
Committee, and to discuss matters of general 
administration. 

(3) The Board shall appoint Sectional Commit- 
tees for the following objects :— 

_A. Relief of distress and granting pensions. 
_B. Relief of sickness and visitation. 
C. Loans to needy tradespeople. 


D. Care of school children, and supervision 


on leaving school. 

Each Sectional Committee shall have power to 
co-opt additional workers, 

(4) The subsidy from the Congregation to the 
Board of Guardians shall cease, and the Congre- 
gation shall take over the entire cost of Hebrew 
and Religious Instruction. (This clause is only 
Its purpose was to disconnect 
education from charity. As stated above, one of 
the Societies had been defraying half the cost. 
It was now proposed that the Congregation assume 
the sole responsibility, and in return be relived of 
making a subsidy to the United Board as it. used 


to make to the Board of Guardians.) 


(5) All necessarv and proper arrangements shall 
be made to ensure that the income from Trust 


Funds belonging to the various Charities shall be 


utilised in the manner originally designed for the 
same, | 
(6) One Secretary shall serve the United Charities 
and administration shall be from one central Office. 
(7) Subseribers to the four existing Charities 
shall be asked to merge their subscriptions into 


one contribution to the United Benevolent Board, 
but they shall have the right to ear-mark sub- 
scriptions or donations to any of the Sectional 
Committees. 

(8) A Finance Committee shall be appointed on 
which shall be representatives of each of the 
Sectional Committees, and that Committee shall 
allocate funds for the various branches of charitable 
work. The Finance Committee shall meet at least 
once a month. 

This Draft Scheme was readily accegted by the 
Committees of the four Charities, and when finally 
submitted to the subscribers, adopted practically 
without opposition. They empowered their 
Trustees to hand over the effects of the Societies 
to the United Board, and elected the membership 
of the Council (referred to in Clause 2) to put the 
scheme into operation. The difficult task of 
drawing up a Constitution for the governing of the 


- Board and its Sectional Committees was entrusted 


to the Solicitor of the Congregation, Mr. B. Silvers- 
ton, M.A., LL.M., and the laws as drafted by him 
have worked admirably. 


Instead of four collecting agencies and four 


independent Societies labouring in the cause of 
charity, we now have one charitable organization— 
one Society, with its activities divided among four 
sub-committees. There is now only one Office, one 


Secretary, one set of records. A great advantage 


of the amalgamation is this: the Sectional Com- 
mitteés can concentrate all their time and thought 
upon dealing with the claims made on them. 
They are not worried with the task of finding the 
money, as well as administering it. They merely 
have to requisition the Finance Committee to 
obtain the necessary funds; and since each Sec- 
tional Committee is represented on the Finance 
Committee, there has been the most harmonious 
working between it and the spending departments. 
This halved responsibility has led to more efficient 
administration, and also an increased willingness. 
to serve on the Committees. 

How has the United Board fared financially ? 
One of its first tasks was to arrange a canvass of 
the community for new subscribers and larger 


subscriptions. This effort met with considerable 
success. ‘The new Board has a list of 641 subscribers. 
of whom no fewer than 98 had not formerly con. 
tributed to any of the Charities. Most of the old 
subscribers increased their total subscription. 
The same thing happened with us as in America. 
When a subscriber was handed a form upon which 
was marked a list of contributions to the Charities, 
in many instances his comment was, “Is that all 
I am giving!” Paying out several amounts 
during the year, he had been under the impression 
that he was giving to charity much more than was 
actually the case. As the result of amalgamation, 
there has been a material increase in the revenue. 
Whereas in 1921 the four Charities received £970 
in subscriptions, in 1922 the United Board received 
£1,739, nearly double. Nor have donations been 
adversely affected. They amount to £351, as 
against £314 (ordinary donations) in 1921. 

Not only has the financial result amply justified 
the experiment, but the work in all its branches 
is being carried out in a more thorough and 
systematic manner. Where the circumstances 
warrant it, help is given to an extent unthinkable 
under the old regime. The cases are regularly 
reviewed, and undeserving claims weeded out. 
The important function of caring for and advising 
children on leaving school has been undertaken 
with fresh vigour. The Committees are enthusiastic 
and keen on their responsibilities. 
work has been very efficient. 


The secretarial 
The two most arduous 


- offices—the Chairmanship and Treasurership of the 
- Board—are filled by men who combine acumen, zeal 


and assiduity. All who are associated with thie work | 
are agreed that the step which has been taken is 
a wise one. If it be said that we had the advantage 
of being a comparatively small community with 
few charities to amalgamate, let it be remembered 


that the Jewry of New York has federated 93 


Charities, two of them with an annual budget of 
half a million dollars each. The size of the com- 
munity and the number of institutions are im- 
material. What alone counts is the courage to 


‘make the venture and trust the philanthropic 


instincts of the Jewish people. 


THE RESTORATION OF SACRED SACRIFICES. 


If. 

The sacrificial idea and rites were thus deeply 
fixed in the minds of the pe ople, nor could the 
persecutions under which ‘they groaned when 
Christianity spread its supposed civilising mission 
throughout the world, blot out their firm belief in 
its restoration. The Christian theory of sacrifice 
was diametrically opposed to the Jewish—sacrifice 
to them was the atonement for original sin—the 
relation between God and man had been disturbed 
by the fall of Adam from grace. Death, the real 
penalty for this backsliding, was commuted, so to 
speak, by the sacrifice of one life, the Christian 
Saviour and the Christians insisted that the Jewish 
sacrifices were but symbols of this great and final 
sacrifice--which was to wash away the sins of the 
world. ‘To this, of course, the Jews could never 
subscribe ; they have been content to accept the 
simple theory of the sacrifice as a proof that their 
repentance, shown by involving the yielding up to 
God of a pure and unblemished possession, was 
sincere without accepting any symbolism which 
gives no credit for any natural goodness, but makes 
man inherently a sinner. | 

And thus the intense longing for the revival of the 
sacrificial rite never died, however black the out- 
look and however dark the age ; the whole theory 
of sacrifice was, however, in the Hispanic- Arabic 
era the subject of much polemic and discussion by 
all the writers on this subject; none are more 
worthy of our attention than Maimonides, whose 
ideas I have already referred to above. His views, 
however, were the subject of severe criticism both 
by his contemporaries and his successors until 
Abravanel, in his preface to his commentary on 
Leviticus, cites a Midrash which supports the 
view of Maimonides, that the command to sacrifice 
to the one God in one place alone was a device to 
break them from the custom which had been in- 
grained in their minds by seeing the Egyptians 
sacrificing to their Gods everywhere. 

it is At is abundantly clear that even the most rigidly 
*Concladed from the February Jewish Chronicle 

Supplement, 


By Rabbi Dr. B. Salomon. 


orthodox Jew cannot maintain that the Judaism 
to-day as practised by him is without any variation 
of that as practised in the days of Moses. The 
Jewish religion is not one that fears advance—if 
that advance is in the right spirit. It is not advance 
to throw overboard our most sacred laws and 
ordinances ; but it is an advance if we are able to 
interpret a command, which the present age and 
state of civilisation make it impossible to obey 
literally in a way that makes it in accord with 
modern ideas, while fully preserving the spirit 
which underlies it. 

Examples of this mode of interpretation are 
numerous and well known. The famous “ lex 
talionis,” eye for eye,.&c., was rightly interpreted 
by the Pharisees as meaning that a monetary com- 
pensation to the value of the injured limb was 
exacted. The day on which this ruling was 


- accepted over the insistence on the literal words as - 


taught by the Sadducees was regarded as a feast day 
(Meg. Taanith 9a). Yet the Pharisees acknowledged 
the laws as eternal, unchangeable, and of divine 
origin (Aboda Zara 3a; Pesachim 68b). Funda- 
mentally be it remembered, there is no change in 
the law, but human mind progresses. The Jewish 
religion has not, like others, been the foe of human 
knowledge, nor believed that popular faith must 
be based on ignorance. But, as we know from the 
study of the Talmud Midrashim, &c., it has always 
been the aim of our sages to interpret the laws, 
without in any way altering their spirit, expressing 
as far as possible the condition of the age, Thus 
we find that the High Priest Jochanan abolished the 
formula of confession (Deut. 26-13) (Sota 47a— 
Masor Sheni—last Mishna). When  unchastity 
became rife Jochanan ben Zaccai ceased to adminis- 
ter the bitter waters (Sota 47a). The rule as to two 
witnesses in a case of MJ (Deut. 19,15) was reduced 
by the sages to one (Jebamoth 122a), and an import- 
ant rabbinical injunction was even declared to 
supersede a mosaic law (Gittin 38b). In certain legal 
cases the Authorities could institute ordinances 
even contrary to Mosaic laws (Jebamoth 89b— 
Shekalim 3b). Man and wife could be granted 


divorce even when the Mosaic law would rot so 
allow (Jebamoth 90b). It is thus abundantly 
clear that laws and ordinances have been amended 
to a considerable degree; but it is well always to 


bear in mind that it is quite erroneous to imagine 


that the améndments have only been in the direc- 
tion of making things easier. An increased severity 
is as easy to find as in the reverse (Nasir 56)), 
which only shows that these changes were dictated 
not, as is the case to-day, by theidea totruckle to the 
spirit of the age and the convenience of man, but 
with the real idea of adjusting them in such a way 
that they shall be not declared impracticable 
and unworkable, The more one studies the Talmud, 

the more is one convinced of the broadmindedness 
of our great sages, who were ever anxious “ {to 
put a fence round the Torah,” but also knew weil 
enough human weakness and did not hestitate in 
all reverence to make such amendments in tho — 
ordinances which would render them amena le 
to changed circumstances and make their traiis- 
gression impossible, with the aim of making the 
Jewish life of their time as much in harmony 23 
possible with the Divine commands. 

That the contrasting view as to the relative 
importance of sacrifice as compared with an upright 
life was already held in early times, is clearly shown 
by Dr. BiichJer in his learned work (“ Types ot 
Jewish Palestinian Piety,’ Ch. IIL, p. 193). He 
says: “There were accordingly two schools of 
thought among the pious about the necessity of 
sacrifices for obtaining God's forgiveness and for. 
rendering their homage and thanks. One saw in 
the love and fear of God, in strict obedience to the 
life-giving Torah and its precepts, in the work of 
righteousness, in repentance and fast, in submission 
to suffering and in holiness, the only right and at 
the same time sufficient moans of atonement 
for sins of error. Sacrifices of any kind were 
ignored. In determined opposition to that new 
tendency . . . the other school of the pious men 
took a different stand. They clung to the ways of 
atonement by sin and guilt offerings prescribed by 
the Torah. ... They demanded as frequent 
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sin offering as possible, and Baba ben Buta even 
brought every day a trespass offering for sins 
only suspected. (25a 5: “ He that keepeth 
the law, bringeth a peace offering ; ; he that giveth 
alms sacrificeth a thank offering, &c.)’’—Sirach 35. 

But even when sacrifice was brought, it was 
emphasised that the bringing alone was not suffi- 
cient, if not brought with feelings of contrition and 
genuine repentance. Even after the rebuilding of 
the second temple with the restoration of the 
sacrifices, the prayers were retained, as a part of 
the Divine Service. The Levites sang psalms, 
and the people in the forecourt of the temple prayed 
while the daily sacrifices were offered. In Midrash 
‘Tanchuma (p. 147 °%W) we read God says, ‘‘ Now 
[ pardon them because they bring sacrifices to me, 
but in future, I shall pardon them without sacri- 
ficés,” for “ I, even I am he, that blotteth out ey 


transgressions for mine own sake; and I will not 
remember thy sins.”’ In the time of the Messiah all 
sacrifice and prayers, with the exception of the 
thankoffering and thanksgiving prayer, will cease. 


Gy wip The study of the Torah 
was regarded as of more value than a sacrifice 
(Megilla 31b). While numerous more examples 
could be quoted from Talmud, Midrashim, ete., 
showing that there is a st rong consensus of opinion 
against the sacrificial rite being instituted, we find 
no discordant note concerning the substitution of 
prayers for sacrifice; but what is the reason why 
we still pray for their re-institution? Let us 
remember that the prayers that we recite as substi- 
tute for sacrifice link us with our historic past ; 
and as we are told that a sacrifice is useless without 
a sinless life and a contrite heart, so do they serve 
us as an inspiration to render ourselves so perfect 


as to remove the reproach of the prophets, levelled 


against a people which brought sacrifices) while 
leading a godless life. 

Sacrifice is the penalty of sin and the sign of 
repentance. It is therefore clear that if we, while 
still in exile, attain the standard demanded by the 
Most High, sacrifice will no longer be required; for 
then we may hope to approach to that noble type 
so ably described by Professor Biichler regarding 
the pious men in Palestine who, distinguished by 
their strong attachment to God and love for their 
fellow men, worshipped their Father in Heaven 
without sacrifice. 

That is the goal at which we must aim, and if 
we are blessed enough to reach that acme of moral 
perfection our sacrificial rites will be confined to 
the one thankoffering to the God of Israel for 
restoring his people to the Promised Land. 


WITH THE JEWS IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.* 


1, 

After completing my mission in the northern 
half of the Far East L turned my face south- 
wards towards Singapore, whither I travelled 
from Shanghai in two stages. On the voyage to 
Hongkong I sailed on a cargo vessel, for to have 
waited for a larger and more comfortable ship 
would have meant a delay that I could ill afford. 
‘he irksomeness of the surroundings was com- 


pensated for by the quietude, for which | was . 


crateful; and there was even a rural atmoshere 
suggested by the bleating on the lower deck of a 
drove of sheep and goats, one or two of which 
perished of cold each night, and were flung inta the 
cca the following morning. | 


My cabin companion was an American mining 


geologist, who read French detective stories and 


smoked cigars all day. He had had a varied 
experience in California end Alaska, in Mexico 
and South. Africa,. and he told me that he would 


like to get a concession to drill for oil in Palestine, 


where he felt sure that he would find some. Our 
cisers ion about the Hely Land reminded him of 


} eculiar experience that had befallen an American 


cclleague of his. ‘ke latter was prospecting in 
Mexico, when, owing to the political disturbances 
that are wont to happen in that country, he was 
thrown into prison, where the only receding that he 
was allowed was the Spanish Bille. He read 
therein of the magnificence of King Sclomon’s 
‘temple, concluded that gold could still be found 
near Mount Sinai, and from the gloem of his little 
cell had a vision of a glorious future. Upon 
his release he returned to New York, where he 
got a commission to go to Mount Sinai to search 
for geld. But his quest was fruitless, and so, 


after a few months, he began to wend his way 


homewards again. Whilst in Salonica, ke heard 
that there was copper to be found in Cyprus. He, 
therefore, took the first ship to that island, and 
was rewarded by the discovery of large copper 
deposits, from which he soon realised the fortune 
of which he had dreamed in his Mexican prison. 


*All rights reserved.. 
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Jews 


The fifth century was one of the most critical 
periods in the history of Europe. It was crammed 
with events of great moment, and the changes which 
it witnessed transformed Europe more radically 
than any set of political events that have happened 
since. At that time hundreds of people were 
writing abundantly on all kinds of subjects, and 
many of their writings have survived ; but among 
them there is no history of contemporary events, 
and the story has had to be pieced together from 
fragments, jejune chronicles, incidental references 
in poets, rhetoricians, and theologians. Inscribed 
stones, which supply so much information for the 
first four centuries of the Roman Empire, are rare. 
Nowhere, since the time of Alexander the Great, 
do we feel so strongly that the meagreness of the 
sources flouts the magnitude of the events. The 
prelude to the fifth century, and its epilogue, 
mark the limits of the duration of the Later Roman 
Empire. “ History or tat Later Roman Emprne, 


By Israel Cohen. 


My companion was now bound for some re- 
mote spot in the province of Kwang-tung, where 
he hoped to unearth a gold mine. He was to 
be accompanied by a detachment of 200 native 
soldiers for his personal protection, and also 
by a couple of mules laden with sacks of silver 
dollars for the expenses of the adventure. Now 
and again he would put aside his French romance 
and study a phrase-book of the Chinese tongue, 
with which he already showed a greater fami- 
liarity than did our captain and chief envineer, 
both Devonians, who had sailed the Chinese seas 
for twenty-three years and had neither lost their 
native accent nor acquired the local speech. 


From Hongkong after a brief and enjoyable 
excursion to Canton and Macao, I continued 
the voyage to Singapore—a pleasant five-day 
trip—on the P. & O. Plassey, a large, though not 
very comfortable liner, thronged with English 
folk of all ages returning home. The lilting 
of our enchor was. signalised by the tiring of 
Chinese crackers as a farewell greeting from a 
launch that had brought. us a distinguished pas- 
sencer. On board I met a Jewish commercial 
traveller from London, whom [| had previously 
seen in lientsin; he had been roaming regu- 
larly for the last twenty years throughout Aus- 


tralasia ard the Far East. ard | cleaned from’ 


him some curious facts about the communities 
that I was visiting. My table neighbours in 
the dining saloon were a missionary and his. wife, 
who regaled us with stories of the South Sea 
Islands, which they had toured in a private steam- 
ship of the Church of England Miissionary Society. 
Their strangest story was of Ellis Island, where 
there were no men, but only women and girls, 
the principal institution being a girls’ high school, 
reminiscent of the college in Ternison’s * Prin- 
cess.’ The missionary’s wife intrcduced me 
to a fellow-missionary, Miss Coddrington, who 
had worked for thirty years in China, mostly 
at Honan, which is not far from Kai-Feng, the 
home of the now defunct Jewish colony. 1 thought 
that abe might have been able to throw fresh 


light upon the declining days of. that settlement, 
but her knowledge of its vicissitudes was leas 
than my own. She told me that the Chinese 
were keenly interested in the return of the Jewa 
to Palestine, and would be glad to hear that she 
had met me. | 

There was a perceptible rise of the tempera 
ture daily as we came within sight of the Malay 
Peninsula, and I neared the equator for the third 
time; and on the morning of our arrival in the 
placid waters of Singapore harbour, beneath 
a cloudless blue sky, everybody, both. on land 
and on board, was wearing whites and topee. 
Three members of the Jewish community came on 
deck to welcome me, and one of them was wel- 
comed by me in return with even greater warmth, 
for he brought mea batch of letters fromhome. — 

Yhe hotel to which was driven was. alto- 
gether dilferent, both externally internally, 
from all the hotels in which | had ever stayed. 
A. verandah ran right round the ground floor, 
so that one could walk straight frem the street 


into the middle of the restaurant without pas- 


ing through any door; there were: no windows, 
but shutters, which were up all day znd let 
down at closing-time, thus always ensuring an 
abundance of fresh air, which was kept in 
motion by large electric fans. My bedroom on 
the second floor. was approached through a 


small sitting-room, which was divided from: the 


broad verandah running the whole length of the 
floor only Ly a low balustrade and a skimpy hang- 
ing. The bed was like a bis snow- white cage, closed 
in on all sides and overhead by a mosquito-curtain, 
beneath which one had to dive quickly and dex- 
terously ; but there was no covering, as the 
tropical temperature made one superfluous. The 
bath-room, with its stone floor, consisted simply 
of a tub from which one drew water that was never 
quite cold in a little bucket or “dipper.” where- 
with to splash oneself while standing like Adium 
of old upon a little board--an operation that was 
necessary at least twice a day to counteract the 
enervating effects of the atmosphere. 
(To be continued.) 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev. S. Levv. M. A. 


and the Later Roman Empire. 


395-565,” by Professor J. B. Bury (Macmillan), is a 
brilliant attempt to tell with perspective, proportion, 
accuracy and fairness, and as fully as the sources 
allow, the period of history from the death of 
Theodosius I, to the death of Justinian. | 
Soon after her accession to the responsibilities 
of government the young Empress Pulcheria 
(414-416 c.£.) was called upon to deal with serious 
troubles which had arisen in Egypt. The old 
capitals, Alexandria and Antioch, although they 
had been overshadowed by the greatness of Byzan- 
tium, were far from degenerating into mere pro- 
vincial towns. They retained much of their old 
importance, and all their old characteristics. In 
Alexandria, in the fifth century, with its population 
of perhaps 600,000 citizens, life was as busy, as 
varied, and as interesting as ever. The Romans 
had found no city in the Empire so difficult to 
govern as that of the. quick-witted and quick- 
tempered Alexandrians. The streets were continu- 


ally the scene of tumults between citizens and 
soldiers. Instead of healing the discords and calming 
the intractable temper of this turbulent metropolis 
by diffusing a spirit of amity and long-suffering, 
Christianity only gave the citizens new things toe 
quarrel about, new causes for tumult, new formulz 
and catchwords which they could use as pretexts 
for violence and rioting. The troubles which 
agitated Alexandria, when Pulcheria became 
regent, were principally due to the bigotry and 
ambition of the Patriarch. In this office, Theo- 
philus, the enemy of Chrysostom, had been succeeded 
(412 c.e.), by his nephew Cyril, who was no less 
ambitious to elevate the prestige of his sec, and was 
even more unscrupulous in the arts of intrigue. 
In the first years of his pontificate his chief objects 
were to exalt his own authority above that of the 
civil Governor of Egypt, the Augustal Prefect, and 
to make Alexandria an irreproachably Christian 
city by extirpating Paganism, which sti'l flourished 
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in its schools, and by persecuting the Jews who for 
centuries had formed a large minority of the 
population. He was an ecclesiastical tyrant of 
the most repulsive type, and the unfortunate 
Hypatia was the most illustrious of his victims, 
The cause of the tragic fate which befell Hypatia 
in March, 415 c.x., is veiled in obscurity. She was 
an intimate friend of the pagan Orestes, the Prefect 
of Egypt ; and she was an object of hatred to Cyril, 
both because she was an enthusiastic preacher of 
pagan doctrines and because she was the Prefect’s 
friend. The natural hatred of the Jews for the 
Patriarch brought the strained relations between 
Cyril and Orestes to a crisis, On one occasion, 
seeing a notorious creature of Cyril present in an 
assembly, they cried out that the spy should be 
arrested, and Orestes gratified them by inflicting 
public chastisement on him. The menaces which 
Cyril, enraged by this act, fulminated against the 
Jews led to a bloody vengeance on the Christian 
population. A report was spread at night that the 
great church was on fire, and when the Christians 
flocked to the spot the Jews surrounded and 
massacred them. Cyril replied to this horror by 
banishing all Hebrews from the city and allowing 
the Christians to plunder their property, a procced- 
ing which was quite beyond the Patriarch’s rights, 
and was a direct and insulting interference with the 
authority of Orestes, who immediately wrote a 
complaint to Constantinople. 
It should be remembered to the credit of the 
Emperors that, in contrast with the Christian 
princes of later ages, they never proposed, in 
pursuing their policy of the suppression of heresy, 
to inflict the capital penalty, except in the case of 
the Manichaeans, who were regarded as almost 
outside the pale of humanity. The same may be 
said for the leading and representative ecclesiastics, 
-all of whom would have recoiled with horror if 
they could have foreseen the system of judicial 


murder which was one day to be established under . 


the auspices of the Romansee. Under the Christian 
Empire the Jews remained for the most part in 
possession of the privileges which they had before 
enjoyed. In 404 c.£. the privileges of the Jewish 
hierarchy were confirmed. Churchmen tried to put 
pressure on Emperors not to afford proper protec- 
tion to the Jews against Christian fanatics. At 
Antioch Chrysostom delivered eight homilies 
“Against the Jews,’ and said that “ demons 
inhabit their souls.” There is also a virulent attack 
on the Jews in Rutilius Namatianus. The Church 
was unable to persuade the State to introduce 
measures to suppress Jewish worship or banish 
Jews from the Empire. Jews were forbidden to 
possess Christian slaves, and Justinian extended 
this prohibition to pagans, Samaritans and. all 
heterodox persons. A law of Theodosius II. 
excluded Jews. from civil offices and dignities. 
But the legislator was perhaps more often con- 
cerned to protect Jews than to impinge upon their 
freedom. Thus, in 412 ¢.8., Christians were for- 
bidden to disturb Jewish worship, and in 423 c.r. 
Christians were prohibited from burning or taking 
away Jewish synagogues. 

The rule of the Patrician Theoderic in Italy, if 
we date it from the battle of the Adda in 490 c.x., 
lasted thirty-six years. . The constitutional system 
of administration which Theoderic accepted and 
observed was not a necessity to which he reluctantly 
or lukewarmly yielded. It was a system in which 
he seems to have been a convinced believer, and 
he threw his whole heart and best energies into 
working it. His object was to civilise his own 
people in the environment of Roman civilisation. 
But he made no premature attempt to draw the two 
classes of his subjects closer by breaking down lines 
of division. They were divided by religion and 
by legal status. So far as religion was concerned, 
the king was consistently tolerant, unlike the rulers 
of the Vandals and the Franks. His principle was : 
“We cannot impose religion, because no one can 
be compelled to believe against his will 
maxim which might well have been pondered on by 
Roman Emperors. So extreme was his repugnance 
to influencing the creed of his fellow-creatures that 
an anecdote was invented that he put to death 
a Catholic deacon for embracing Arianism to please 
him. If there is any foundation for the story, there 
must have been other circumstances; but it is 
good evidence as to his religious attitude ; if it was 
entirely invented, it proves his reputation. To 


the Jews Theoderic extended toleration and pro- 
tection, 


In the Persian War of Anastasius (502-507 c.8.) 
Constantia lay in his route, and almost fell into his 
hands, Professor Bury states that we have here 
a signal example of a secret danger which constantly 


threatened Roman rule in the Eastern provinces, . 


the disaffection of the Jews. He alleges that the 
Jews of Constantia had conspired to deliver the city 
to the enemy, but the plot was discovered, and the 
enraged Greeks killed all the Jews they could find. 
This incident can, however, be interpreted in a 
different way. The Jews were nearly always in a 
desperate plight, for they had frequently to choose 
between two contending forces. Whatever their 
decision, they were bound to offend one side. The 
tragic sequel thus shows a signal example of the 
danger which constantly threatened the Jews 
rather than an illustration. of Jewish disaffection 
threatening Roman rule. 

In 536 c.e. Belisarius besieged Naples, and 
received a deputation of citizens, who implored him 
not to press them to surrender. Naples is a place 
of no importance, they said ; let him pass on and 
take Rome. The general, observing that he had 
not asked them for advice, promised that the 
Gothic garrison would be allowed to depart un- 
harmed, and he privately promised large rewards 


to Stephen, the head of the deputation, if he could | 


prevail upon the citizens to surrender. A meeting 


was held, and two influential orators, Pastor and 


Asclepiodotus, who were loyal to the Gothic in- 
terest, induced the citizens to put forward demands 
which they were sure would not bé granted: But 
Belisarius agreed to everything. Then Pastor and 
his fellow in public harangues urged that the 
general was not in a position to guarantee their 
security, and that the city was too strong to be 
taken. This view was supported by the Jews, who, 
favoured by Theoderic’s policy, were deeply attached 


- to Gothic rule, and it carried the day. 


The commercial relations of the Abyssinians with 
their neighbours across the straits, the Himyarites 
of Yemen, were naturally close, and from time to 
time they sought to obtain political control over 
South-western Arabia. Christian missionaries had 
been at workin both countries since the reign of. 
Constantius If., when an Arian named Theophilus 
was appointed bishop of the new churches in 
Abyssinia, Yemen, and the island of Socotra. He is 
said to have founded churches at Safar and Aden. 


After this we lose sight of these countries for about 


a century and a half, during which Christianity 
probably made little way in either country, and 
Judaism established itself firmly in Yemen. Dimnos, 


king of the Himyarites, who was probably a convert 


to Judaism, massacred some Greek merchants, as 
a measure of reprisal for alleged ill-treatment of 
Jews in the Roman empire. Thereupon, pre- 
sumably at direct instigation from Constantinople, 
the Abyssinian king Andas invaded Yemen, put 
Dimnos to death, and doubtless left a viceroy 
in the country with an Ethiopian garrison. A 


Himyarite leader, Dhu Novas, of Jewish faith, suc- 


ceeded in overpowering the Ethiopian garrison, pro- 
claimed himself king, and proceeded to persecute the 
Christians, It is not quite certain whether Elesboas 
immediately sent an army to re-establish his 
authority (519-520 c.n.), but if he did so, Dhu 
Novas recovered his power within the next two 
years, and began systematically to exterminate 
the Christian communities of Southern Arabia, 


if they refused to renounce their errors and embrace 
“Judaism. Having killed all the Ethiopians in the 


land, he marched with a large army against the 
fortified town of Nejran, which was the head- 
quarters of the Christians (523 ©.8.). . The siege 
was long, but, when the king promised that he 
would spare all t\e inhabitants, the place capitu- 
lated. Persecution begetting persecution, and the 
persecuted, when in power, turning persecutor, 


Dhu Novas did not keep faith, and when the 


Christians refused to apostatise, he massacred them 
‘to the number of 280. Dhu Novas then despatched 
envoys to Al-Mundhir of Hira, bearing a letter 
in which he described his exploits, boasted that he 
had not left a Christian in his land, and urged the 
Saracen.emir to do likewise, It is possible that 
Justin and the Patriarch of Alexandria despatched 
messengers to Axum to incite the Abyssinians to 
avenge the slaughtered Christians and suppress the 
tyrant. In any case, Ela Atzbeha invaded Yemen 
with a great army (524-525 c.z.), defeated and 
killed Diu Novas, and set up in his stead a Him- 
yarite Christian, whose name was Esimiphaios, as 
tributary king. Historians and chroniclers tell us 


nothing of the revival of the Christian communities 
in the kingdom of the Himyarites after the fall of 
their persecutor Dhu Novas. There are other 
documents, however, which record the appointment 
of a bishop, and describe his activities in Yemen. 
According to this tradition, Gregentius of Ulpiang, 
was sent from Alexandria as bishop of Safar, j; 
the reign of Justin. He held a public disputatic, 
on the merits of Judaism and Christianity wit), 
Herbanus, a learned Jew, and utterly discomfited 
him ; and he drew up a Code of laws for Abram, 
king of the Himyarites. As some of the historic | 
statements in these documents are inconsiste;! 
with fact, the story of Gregentius has been regardc:| 
with scepticism and even his existence has hee) 
questioned. 

The measures which Justinian adopted to suppress 
heresy were marked by a consistency and. uni. 
formity which contrast with the somewhat hesitant 
and vacillating policy of previous Emperors. La ying 
down the principle that *‘ from those who are jt 
orthodox in their worship of Gos, earthly goods 
should also be withheld,” he applied it ruthlessly.’ 
He deprived heretics of the common rights of 
citizenship. The Jews and Samaritans were 
subject to the same. disabilities «s heretics. This 
severity was followed by the destruction of the 
Samaritan synagogues, and a dangerous revolt 
broke out in Samaria in the summer of 529 ¢.». 
Christians were massacred; a brigand name 
Julian was proclaimed Emperor; and the rising 
was bloodily suppressed. The desperate remnant 
of the people then formed a plan to betray Palestine 
to the Persians, but their treachery @ppears to ha\ « 
had no results. Twenty years later, at the inter- 
cession of Sergius, bishop of Ceesarea, anc: 
assurance that the Samaritans had been converted 
from their evil ways and would remain tranquil, the 
Emperor removed some of the civil disabilities 
which he had imposed. But the hopes of Sergius 
were not realised. Samaritans and Jews. jcined 
in @ sanguinary revolt at Caesarea, and murdered 
Stephanus, the proconsul of Palestine. Their ring- 
leaders were executed, but the Samaritans were 
refractory and abandoned the pretence of having 
been converted to Christianity. The civil di:- 
abilitics which had been imposed on them by 
Justinian were renewed by his suecessor. The 
Samaritan troubles are a black enough page in 
the history of persecution. The Jews were treated 
somewhat less harshly.” Though Justinian regarded 
them as ‘‘ abominable men who sit in darkness,” 
and they were excluded from the State service, they 
were not deprived of their civil rights. Justinian 
recognised their religion as legitimate and respect- 
able so far as to dictate to them how they should 
conduct the services in their synagogues. He 
graciously permitted them to read aloud their 
Scriptures in Greek or Latin or other versions, If 
Greek was the language, they were enjoined to 
use the Septuagint, “ which is more accurate than 
all others,” but they were allowed to use also 
the translation of Aquila, Aquila, a native of 
Pontus, converted to Judaism, had published his 
translation in the second century c.k. His aim 
was to produce a version more literal and accurate 
than the Septuagint ; it was so literal that it was 
often obscure. On the other hand, Justinian 
strictly forbade the use of the ‘* Deuterosis,” which 
he described as the invention if uninspired mortals. 


This amazing law is thproughly characteristic of 


the Imperial theologian. It is uncertain what 
preeisely the Deuterosis” means. The term 
occurs several times in Jerome. Jerome explains 
Deuterosis as the traditions and observations 
of the Pharisees. The words of Justinian certainly 
seem to imply a book. Mr. F. Colson has suggested 
to Professor Bury that the Mishnah is meant ; 
Deuterosis has the same meaning, “‘ repetition.’ 

Professor Bury’s work, in two large volumes, is a 
monument of untiring patience and acute observa- 
tion, continually starting new trains of thought 
and suggesting fresh lines of investigation, It 
contains all the apparatus of criticism, genea- 
logical tables, lists of Emperors, maps, plans, 
bibliography and index. Professor Bury has a 
remarkable fascination of style, equally attractive 
in the exposition of thought, in the delineation of 
personalities, in the description of battles, and in 
the interpretation of movements. His ‘ History 
of the Later Roman Empire,” is a conspicuous 
achievement, and his lucid narrative, in its quality 
and texture, is a notable addition to historical 
literature. 
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OUR PALESTINE POLICY: 


Many people hold that such expressions as 
progress” and “ afvancement are used too 
freely at the present day. ard feel doubt whether 


modern demoerh¢ies, with their. ever-changing 


Constitutions, poksess the capacity for making 
progress, in the true sense of that word. Very little 
thought, however, must convince even the greatest 
admirer of * the old davs”* that, with the parsage 
of time, marked proyress has at all events been 
made in the valuable quality of (toleration, and in 
the freedom from the cruelties which invariably 


attend persecution. ‘The persecution of Jews has 


been general—until very recent. times—-throughout 
the Christian world; although probably less severe 
in England than in any other country. 
appointing to realise that even in this country 
sufficient of the ancient prejudice still surviyes 
to cause persistent and bitter opposijion to be 
raised to the proposal for establishing a National 
Home for the Jews in Palestine. In the face of 
overwhelming difficulties, the Jews have through- 
out retained the identity of their race, and a deep 
love for the strip of land in Asia Minor where they 
first became a nation and acquired fame, “A 
small race,’ said Lord Balfour, “inhabi‘ing a 


country about the size of Wales or Belgium, never 


wielding any material power, its inhabitants 
deported and driven into every country in’ the 
world, yet nimintained a continuity of religious 
and racial conditions of which we have no parallel 
clsewhere.”’ 
The point is frequently raised that the Jews do 
not in fact want to go to Palestine. It is no doubt, 
true that many Jews have been too long settled 


to abandon it. And it is forcunate ‘tat this should 
be the case; for Palestine is not large enough, 
even if it had no other inhabitants, to provide a 
home for all the Jews of the world But there 


are large numbers of Jews who desire to settle. 


there, even though the life may be much harder 
than in the land where they now live; and probably 
nearly all people of Jewish blood would be gratified 
to see Palestine restored to their race. If the 
land were vacant, there could be no serious objec- 
(ion to the realisation of this ambition. The only 
difficulty of substance is due to the presence of 
Arabs in the country, and this difficulty has been 
exaggerated and exploited by many of those who 
are absorbed by anti-Jewish, or anti-Zionist, 
prejudices, 

For many months past there has been a per- 
sistent agitation in most of the Press of this country 
for our evacuation of Palestine, as well as of Meso- 
potamia. It is an open question whether the 
Press merely interprets the popular mind for the 
time being, or whether it leads public opinion in 
a course which, but for such interference, it might 
never follow. However this may be, the Press, 
even when it expresses the popular mind of the 
moment, is not infrequently in error, and when in 
weakness an ill-informed sentiment is yielded to 
by Ministers, retribution—as we have seen in 
Egypt, the Soudan, and the Transvaal—-is sure to 


It is dis-. 


A Non-Jewish View. 
By FE. P. Hewitt, K.C, 


follow. This was pointed out by the Marquess 
Curzon in speech at the Aldwych Club 
on the 27th February, 1923, who further observed 
that--- “We all wanted to limit our obligations, 
to curtail our responsibilities, to reduce. our ex- 
penditure. . But he was rather shocked when 
sometimes he read in the papers almost piteous 


appeals to withdraw from everywhere—the Khine, . 


Constantinople, the Straits, Jerusalem, Bagdad. 
He hal not anv sympathy with the policy of 
universal skedaddle. Withdrawal was ex- 
petient, sometimes a wise and necessary expedient, 
but in no sense a policy. They had to consider 
something more than pounds, shillings, and pence 

the obligations of honour and good faith,* British 


interests, the consequences of withdrawal, if too. 


hurriedly or rashly undertaken, and the effect to 
he produced on the peace of the world.” 

In considering the extent of our obligations in 
Palestine, it is necessarv in the first place to examine 
the letter addressed by Mr. Balfour, on behalf of 
the Covernment, to Lord Rothschild on November 
2, 1917, generally known as the Balfour Declaration, 
which gave an undertaking in the following terms :— 


* His Majesty’s Government view with favour — 


the cstablishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish Peopie,* and will use their best 
cndeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
chject, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be dene which may prejudice the civil and 
rligious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine. or the mghts and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

It is sometimes suggested that the Zionist Jews 


took an unfair advantage in exacting this pledge ; 


and they have even been accused of blackmailing 
the Government at a time of difficulty. So far, 


however, is this from the truth, that some months. 
before the date of the Declaration—although the 


politicians have not thought fit to let it be generally 
known—the Government approached the Zionists, 
and not the Zionists the Government. Ministers, 
apparently, at that time considered that a Jewish 
administration of Palestine after the conclusion of 
the war would be in the interests of Great Britain 
and of the Empire. Moreover, the war had 
reached a critical stage, and it was of vital 
importance to secure the goodwill of the United 
States and to have a continued supply of ammuni- 
tions from across the Atlantic. Jewish influence 
in American politics is considerable, and for this 
reason ( amongst others) our Government recognised 
the desirability of adopting a policy generally 
acceptable tu people of Jewish race. ‘The Declara- 
tion gave great satisfaction to Jews, and their 
support to the Allied cause contributed in no small 
degree to its success. 

The words in the Balfour letter—-“ the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people ’—must mean the establishment of 
a home for the Jews as a nation; and if the words 
are construed by Ministers as meaning something 
quite different, it will be a plain breach of the 
undertaking. Those concerned to see that this 


country keeps faith in its dealings must feel anxiety 
at the tone adopted by the Colonial Office in its 
correspondence with the Palestine Arab Delegation 
and the Zionist Organisation. In the earlier part 
of the published correspondence, the duty we have 
undertaken to the Jewish people is fully recognised. 


‘Thus, a communication from the Colenial Offies - 


to the Palestine Arab Delegation (March 1, 1922 
states 

“Mr. Churchill regrets to observe that his 
personal explanations have apparently failed to 
convince your Delegation that. His Majesty's 
Government have vo intention of repudiating the 
obligations into which then have entered towards 
the. Jewish people.* He has informed Vou on more 
than one occasion that he cannot discuss the future 
of Palestine upon any other basis than that of the 
letter addressed by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour to 
Lord Rothschild on November 2, 1917, commonly 
known as the ‘ Balfour Declaration” ... The 
position is that His Majesty's Coverement are 
bound by a pledge which is anteecdent to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and they 
cannot allow a constitutional position to cevelop 


in a country for which they have accepted 


responsibility to the Principal Alicd Powers, which 
may make it impracticable to carry into effect @ 
solemn vundertaling given by themselves and their 
Allies,”"* | | 

Between March and June. however, the Colonial 
Office appear to have found it convenient to shift 
their position, and in a paper enclosed in a Jetter 
to the Zionist Organisation dated June 3, 1922, 
Mr. Churchill put a new interpretation upon the 
plain words of Mr. Balfour's Declaration —an 
interpretation which would render the Declaration 
of little, if any, value. 
Covernment) “would draw attention,’ writes 
Mr. Churchill, * to the faet that the terms of the 
Declaration Co not contemplate that Palestine as 
a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded in 
Palestine.’ To place such a construction upon 
Mr. Balfour's Declaration is to play with words, 
and if acted upon it will be a flagrant breach of 
faith. 


should refer to this construction of the Declaration 
as—" this fresh* definition of the policy of His 
Majesty's Government.” If the Declaration does 
not contemplate that “ Palestine as a whole” 
shall become a Jewish National Home, but merely 
that such a Heme should be founded “ in Palestine,” 
it should follow that part of Palestine is to be vet 
epart and appropriated as a Jewish National 
Home. It is a mockery of plain words to put 
forward a policy of absorption by an Arab popula- 


tion of a limited number of Jews, as being a. 


satisfaction of an admittedly solemn pledge to use 


our ** best. endeavours to facilitate the achievement” | 


of the object of establishing in Palestine ‘‘a 
National Home for the Jewish people.” 

Mr. Churchill ¢pyears to have realised that his 
construction of the Declaration as set out above 


They (His Majesty’s . 


Tt is not surprising that in a letter to the, 
Arab. Delegation (June 23, 1922) Mr. Churchill 


— 
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required some elucidation, and accordingly in the 
same paper he attempted an explanation, the effect 
of which, whether so intended or not, was to leave 
the question in a total mist of confusion. 

“ When it is asked,” says Mr. Churchill, “ what 
is meant by the development of the Jewish National 


Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is — 


not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further 
development of the existing Jewish community, 
with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the 
world, in order that it may become a centre in which 
the Jewish people as « ichole may take, on grounds of 
religion and race, an interest and a pride.*” 


It will be observed that in this passage Mr. 
Churchill makes a half quotation from the Balfour 
Declaration. hut introduces words which entirely 
alter its effect. The pledge was not to promote 
* the development* of the* Jewish National Home in 
Palestine which might be interpretated in the 
sense indicated by Mr. Churchill, of the develop- 
ment of the community of Jews then already in 
Palestine-—but the of something 
not then in existence, namely, “a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 


The Mandate for Palestine-—-the terms of which 
were carefully settled by the League of Nations 
and by Great Britain—has been-accepted by this 
country, and imposes upon us a trust to see that 
its provisions are duly carried out. The Mandate 
fairly expresses the scheme contemplated by the 
Declaration; but everything depends upon whether 
its provisions are fairly interpreted. If such a 
construction as that suggested in June, 1922, in 
reference to the Declaration is applied to the 
Mandste, the Government might, perhaps, claim 
to be observing the letter of its undertaking, but 
it would certainly break it in spirit. ‘The Mandate 
recites the Balfour Declaration, and by its covern- 
ing clause (Art. 2) it provides that the Mandatory 
is to be responsible for placing Palestine ** under 
such political, administrative, and economic con- 
ditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home, as laid down in the pre- 
amble, and the development of self-governing 
institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and 
religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine 
irrespective of race and religion.” 


The main objections taken to the policy embodied 
in the Declaration and the Mandate are—(1) its 
alleged unfairness to the Arabs, and (2) the expense 
in which it may invelve this: country. As regards 
the first of these objections, it is not immaterial 
to point out that Palestine comprises only 1/170th 
of the territory occupied by Arabic-speaking peoples. 
(pponents of the Mandate contend, however, that 
not only are the Arabs of Palestine in possession, 


of their property. 


but that a promise of independence was made to 
them in 1915, with which the Declaration of the 
2nd November, 1917, and the Mandate are incon- 
sistent. The “ promise” relied upon is the state- 
ment in a letter dated the 24th October, 1915, 
from Sir Henry McMahon, then High Commissioner 
for Egypt, to Husein, Sherif of Mecca, now King 
of the Hejaz. This promise—which, it will be 
observed, was not made to the Arabs of Palestine— 
was subject to a reservation, as pointed out by the 
Colonial Office in the paper enclosed in the letter 
of the 3rd June, 1922, ‘“‘ which excluded from its 
scope, among other territories, the portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the district of Damascus. 
This reservation has always been regarded by His 
Majesty’s Government as covering the vilayet of 
Beirut and the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem. 
The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan was thus 
excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’s pledge.” 
Moreover, according to the authority of Colonel 


E. Lawrence, the promise was conditional 


on an Arab revolt,” and the Arabs of Palestine 
did not revolt against Turkey, but remained 
nassive throughout the war. 

Further, it is no part of the Mandate policy that 
Arabs in Palestine should he. forcibly dispossessed 
Many of the existing owners of 
land are glad to sell at good prices; and there is 
room in Palestine for many more people than its 
present population, The rights of the Arabs, 
civil and religious, under the Mandate, are care- 
fully safeguarded; and even if the administration 
should become in a measure Jewish, the non- 
Jewish population will enjoy a degree of liberty 
exceeding that which they ever possessed under 
Turkish rule. The fact is that the relations between 


‘the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine would cause 


little or no anxiety, if it were not for outside inter- 
ference. Mrs. Fawcett, after a recent visit to 
Palestine, stated: “If the professional mischief- 
makers would only leave them alone, they would 
soon work out a pian of peaceful neighbourliness.”’ 
There can be no doubt that those persons in this 
country who profess such concern lest Arabs 
should be oppressed by Jews in Palestine, are 
influenced far more by anti-Jewish prejudice than 
by any affection for the Arabs. 

As regards expense, the cost of Palestine to this 
country for 1922 is only about two million pounds, 
and is estimated at about 1} millions for 1923, and 
in later years will be still less. The important 
point, however, to be borne in mind in this con- 
nection is that the expense is whclly a military one ; 


the entire-cost of the civil administration is borne 
Palestine itself. 


The uninstructed clamour 
for our evacuation of the country overlooks the fact 
that as our situation in Egypt has been greatly 
weakened it becomes of importance that we should 


ourselves open. 


hold a position of influence in Palestine. “ To. 
day,” said Lord Birkenhead, speaking in the House 


_ of Lords on the 29th November, 1922, “ Egypt has 


become a vitallinkin the chain of Empire, and it js 

as true to-day as ever that Palestine is strategicall, 

necessary io the protection of Egypt.* We have 
gone to the limit in the concession of autonomous 

or semi-autonomous institutions to Egypt, and the 

present Government would be unwise rashly or 

hurriedly to decline the Mandate imposed or gu). 

mitted by the League of Nations and accepted 

by the late Prime Minister and the present Secretary 

for Foreign Affairs.’’ It is very possible that we 

shall require to have a naval station in Palestine, 

in place of that at Alexandria. The small military 

expenditure incurred by this country in Palestine 

is necessary in our own behalf, even if we were under 

no duties by reason of the Declaration, or by our 

acceptance of the Mandate. It is material to bear 

in mind that what the Zionists aim at in Palestine - 
is not a separate and independent kingdom, but a — 
Jewish Home under the eis of Great Britain; 

so that, eventually, Palestine would be in a positicn 

similar to that of a fully self-governing Colony cf tl ¢ 

British Empire. It: is important to 
also, that the Arabs of Palestine are 
enough to stand alone, and that our evacuaticn 
would be followed—after a period of grave dis- 
turbances—by another Power taking over that 
country’s control. 


remem! er, 
not strony 


Even if a control over Palestine were of no value 
to the British Empire, and we could save a million 
pounds a year by evacuation, nevertheless, in 
adopting such a policy we should lose vastly more’ 
by the charge of breach of faith to which we should 
This country has been di:- 
tinguished in its international relations by straic¢ht- 
forward dealings, but disregard of our pledges in 
respect of Palestine would ke a lamentable fallin: 


away from our previous standard. Since the date — 


of the Balfour Declaration, and upon the faith 
that the undertaking therein contained would te 


duly carried out, five million pounds have teen 
expended, through the Zionist Organisation, in 
Palestine, besides eeveral millions by other Jewish 
bodies; and if we withdrew there would be no 


security that all this expenditure would not le 
sacrificed, | 


The considerations set out above lead, it is sub- 


mitted, to the conclusion that our withdrawal 
from Palestine would be unwise as well as a breach 
of faith, and that a straightforward adherence— 
in spirit as well as in letter—to the terms of the 
Declaration and of the Mandate is required both 
in our own material interests and for our national 


honour. 


*The itatics arc those of the writer of this article. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—I. 


By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons, B.A. 


There is a great deal wrong to-day with the 
religious education that we provide for our children. 
‘The present writer is no expert on this great and 
difficult subject ; but there are a number of things 
that may perhaps be usefully said by one who at 
least devotes most of his hours of reflection to 
religious training, from many points of view. 
What is the purpose, the real purpose, of religious 
education? We Jews must have an answer to 
this question. The present state of things shows 
either that we have a mistaken idea as to its true 
function, or else that our ideas are right, but we 
fail to carry them into effect. In a measure, both 


of these suggestions are true. It is at all events 


true to say that, judging by results, we have lost 
sight of the ultimate purpose of religious education. 
Children, Jewish children, when the} are taught 
anything at all, learn some smattering of Hebrew ; 
they gain also some formal knowledge of the 
tenets of the Jewish religion, though how deplorably 
little most of them have learned of even the ele- 
mentary teachings of Judaism, a cursory examina- 
tion of most Jewish children at the age of sixteen 
will prove beyond dispute. Are they taught 
Religion with a capital R? Are they taught the 
meaning of the religious life? Are they taught 
how it is possible to live the Jewish religious life, 
and yet to be loyal, useful citizens in the world 
outside the Synagogue and the home? Does 


their religious training help them to realise when 
they are grown up that Judaism is pre-eminently 
a religion to be applied to a man’s daily life, and 
that the mere practising of a religious system is not 
the be-all and end-all of the many hours weekly 
devoted to so-called religious education? Does 
the average Jewish child feel by. the time he or she 
is twenty-five that religious faith really matters, 
that the knowledge, the certainty of the Divine 
Goodness gives life a different meaning from that 
which it has for the agnostic, the pretended atheist, 
or the blasphemer ? 

I should not like to assert that the answer to all 
these questions is emphatically in the negative, 
in all cases, but it is perilously near the truth in 
only too many. The disciplinary value of the 
Jewish legal system is often insisted upon. History 
shows that it was nothing but beneficial before the 
days of emancipation, but to-day? The one 
commandment which seems more difficult for the 
Jew of to-day than for others, in this country, is the 
duty of obedience. And now that religious 
authority is no longer unquestioned, how can a 
legal system succeed in teaching discipline, when 
it is no longer a sin to disobey? And after all, 
even the learning of discipline is a. means to an 
end. Religious cducation is surely worth but 
little if the child, when he becomes the man, has not 
learned the Love of God, the Love of Man, and 


something of those great facts that convince hia 
of the poverty, in the Jewish life, of morality 
without what we call the spirit of religion. 

But we know that there have been men and 
women during the last half-century in this country 
who hare understood the true purpose of religious 
education. There are many among us to-day, 
but the difficulty has been and still is for them to 
get a hearing. Why? Because the orthodox 
Jewish attitude towards Jewish religious education 


» has long required recasting entirely. This attitude, 


in the present state of Jewry, is still that of the 
majority. At first sight it would appear to be a 
serious accusation against Jewish orthodoxy to 
suggest that its adherents, except for a small 
minority, do not realise the true purpose of religious 


education. Let us therefore examine this con- 
tention. Orthodox Judaism is based upon an 


ancient and medieval system which, though it is — 
contended that it has never stood still, has in fact 
developed little in the last thousand years. The 
Law which has to be officially obeyed to-day is 
substantially and in most details the same Law 
as it was in the days of Maimonides. Obedience to 
the Law was, and is still, the great test of religion. 
That is to say, a Jew is held to be religious if and 
because he is an observant Jew. The great Rabbis 
insisted that without the devotional spirit 
(*Kavanah”) and without the will and tho 
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ite own sake), no man could rightly be 
called religious. All the same, it was the action 
that counted far more than the motive, and so 
in practice religion meant observance of ceremonial 
and ritual, and recital in Hebrew of the stereotyped 
prayers of the liturgy. The religious education of 
children, therefore, was and is directed to the study 
of Hebrew and to the knowledge of Jewish cere- 
monial. One often hears opponents of orthodoxy 
proclaiming the fact that the Letter is taught, 
and the Spirit neglected. This is, to a large extent, 
true, but this does not make the value of conduct 
and action, t.e., the observance of the Letter, any 
the less important, nor does it help men to live by 
the Spirit alone, which is impossible. It must be 
borne in mind that because the Spirit is only truly 
kept by and through the observance of the Letter, 
the motive gradually sank into the background, 
and the act of observance came to be regarded as all 
that mattered. 

Now it is an undoubted fact that formerly this 
attitude towards religion and religious education 
produced good Jews and Jewesses, in the best sense 
of the word good. .Now it does not. In the past, 
so long as Jews lived among themselves, observance 
of the Law produced 4 good Jew. And a good Jew 
was a good man.. To-day the observance of the 
Law cannot of. itself, and necessarily, produce a 
good man, because the conception. cf a good Jew 
to-day in the best sense is not the same as the con- 
ception of a good Jew a thousand years ‘ago. In 
any case, then as now, the main purpose of religious 
edication is to produce, with due regard to the 
miterial, the best type of man. The failure of 
Jowish religious cducation to-day is due to the 
fact that the type of man and woman.we want to 


see produced to-day is very different from that 


which was the ideal of the Rabbis centuries ago. 
To-day it. is not enough to train a child to read 
Hebrew and to know something of ecremonial, 


_ because these things have not the same relation 


to the life the child will lead as they had to the 
lives of children in the days of Maimonides. In 
an atmosphere thoroughly saturated with Jewish 
culture and Jewish ideals this was enough as a 


foundation. The spiritual aspects of Judaism were 


not taught. There was no need to teach them. 


‘There is no need to teach a child in England how 


to be English. The Jewish child in England, 


however, does not live in a Jewish atmosphere 
clone. Other great influences are at work which are 
going to form part of his character. Some of them, 
us has been repeatedly found, help to make the 


learning of Hebrew irksome and the insistence on 


ceremonial observance well-nigh impossible. ' These 


things have to ke reckoned with. The Jew who 


would argue that ail influences outside Jewish 
teaching and purcly Jewish ideals are bad or uscless 
or unnecessary or all three together, the Jew who 
imagines that neither he nor his children can have 
anything to learn from ferces outside the ken of 
Jewish thought such as the spirit of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, the power of * manners ”’ 
in social life, the British sporting spirit, the love 
of the open air; and such things, is surely a danger 


to the security of the Jew in this country, and to 


the happiness of his children. A Jewish child does 
not become a good Jew only by being taught to 
read Hebrew and to know somethihg of ceremonial. 
The purpose of Jewish religious education must be 
\ idened. We are speaking, it is true, of the 
relizious education of Jews. Perhaps this is not the 
same as what is meant by Jewish religious education. 
The latter meant, and still means, religious educa- 
tion taught from the standpoint of the Jew alone, 
by men and women trained to understand that 
standpoint, to all intents and purposes to the 
exclusion of any other. 

The orthodox Jewish conception of religious 
education has failed—to a large extent with the last 
generation, and almost entirely with the present 
one-—because it has taken for granted that Jewish 
teaching contains all that is necessary to give 


religious education to the Jew and Jewess, But _ 


if Jewish children are to be educated to-day to be 
good men and women, in the highest Greek sense 


—Kaloikagathoi as well as Zadikim in the highest 


Jewish sense, then it must be recognised that the 
Jewish view was and is one view and not ewry 
view, that the Jewish ideal of life is a noble and 
inspiring ideal, but not the only one. In spite of 
all the protests to the contrary, the spiritual life 
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power to obey the Law, Lishmah ” (for 


of the modern Jew is deeply indebted to, and has 
been profoundly influenced by, other and non- 
Jewish religious influences. We may read as much 
as we like, in the light of the history of thought, 
and the development of the human mind since 
Bible times, into the great teachings of our Rible— 
and the same applies to Talmud and Midrash— 


but the religious and intelicctual position of a Jew 


who has had his religious training restricted to 
Bible, Talmud, and Midrash is a person who is 
totally unfitted to be a good ‘man, a complete man, 
in the sense of modern requirements ; it is equally 
true that he cannot be a good Jew. The position 
of such a man is the position of the great majority 
of Jews and Jewesses who have been educated 
religiously under the old system. Nay, it would 
be more correct to say that their religious training 
has been restricted to a mere paltry smattering of 
Hebrew, a cursory and superficial knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible, and more or less complete 
ignorance remains—except possibly in regard to 
“odds and ends”’ of the ceremonial law-—of the 
noblest and most permanent teachings of Judaism. 
Those, on the other hand, who would assert that 
a child, even if he had more than this by the time 
he was grown up, could live the full and useful 


life, that in addition to earning his living he could 


* 


mingle with the * better sort’ of his fellows round 
about, get the best out of their society, take part 
in the. legitimate pleasures and_ recreations of 
modern life, and even travel and see fresh aspects 
of life so far as his means might permit, and still 
be a good Jew in the old seuse of the word, is guilty 
of sophistry which is a desire to make the worse 
appear the better part. | 
‘Bearing thes» considerations in mind, therefore, 


we are compe led to feel that the old conception of 


Jewish religious education requires medifviig, 
adapting, and expanding, urgently and immediately. 
The penalty for any further neglect or putting olf 
the evil day of rooting out. the old system will be 


that Judaism in this country, orthodox Judaism 


at all events, will become, Ly the time the latest 
foreign accretions to our population are anglicised, 
a mere survival, an anachronism, a curiosity. 
It may be with regret that those who know and 
love Jewish tradition must admit that by itself 
it is no longer adequate for the education of the 
modern Jew if the modern Jew is to remain a 
superior, and not to become an inferior type among 
the peoples. But it must be realised that true 
religious education is not only the training of 
children in ‘the knowledge and observance of a 
religious system, however comprehensive that 
system may claim to be. 
an age when, among thinking Jews and Jewesses, 
religious doctrine and observance play but a very 
small part in their religious life. How very often 
do we hear Jews remark: I have my own religion! 


It may sound a somewhat arrogant and self- 


satisfied exclamation. Nevertheless, it would Le 
as futile as it is untrue to assert that the position 
of such a man is not a religious position at all. 
A large number of such people, perhaps the majority 
of them, have had some kind of grounding in 
Judaism, as it is conventionally taught. Yet the. 
attitude of such men and women shows that 
whatever they have learned in their childhood is of 
little or no value to them in living what they call, 
and sometimes rightly and truthfully call, the 
religious life. Wemay theorise as much as we like 
as to the all-sufficiency of so-called Jewish religious 
education. Facts and the lives of thousands of 
Jews and Jewesses prove that this is not the case 
in this generation. It may be disquieting. 
then the necessity is all the more imperative to 
recast entirely our views as to the religious educa- 


tion required for Jewish children of the present day. | 


Large numbers of Jews in this country still desire 
to see their children grow up as honestly observant 
Jews. But the longer the old view remains of the 
all-sufliciency of the teaching of Hebrew, of scrappy 
and disconnected knowledge of Jewish ceremonial 
for the guidance of Jewish children whom we desire 
to see in the future loyal defenders of the faith, the 
more dissatisfied shall we find our children when 
they grow up, the more ineffective and anaemic 
must Jewish feeling become, the more widespread 
must be the impression upon Jews and non-Jews 
alike that Judaism is a material religion. 

But if the purpese of religious education needs 
to be re-examined and readjusted, so also do the 
present methods for the presentation of religious 


We are living to-day in. 


If it is, . 


hii 


education require to be altered. We divide ous 
religious instruction into three parts: the Hebrew 
language, Scripture, and what is called religion, 
Now, since Hebrew is taught as a language, since 
Scripture means practically nothing beyond. 
acquainting children with the stories of Bible 
heroes, and since religion means, as a rule, ihe main 
facts about the Jewish Holy days, the ‘“Shema,” 
the Ten Commandments, and some of the blessings 
used on various occasions during the Jewish year, 
there is practically no instruction whatever, 
except of the most cursory and uninspired nature, of 
the great principles of religion which Judaism 
teaches, no clear ideas given as to the relationship 
of Judaism with Christianity and other creat 
religions, no attempt made to present the lofty 
Jewish ideas, whether theological or ethical, in a 
simple, modern interpretation, so that they may 
appear in.harmony with and not as a contrast, and 


often as a puzzling and a glaring contrast, to the 


best non-Jewish ideals of the day. 

No one who is in the least acquainted with the 
methods of Jewish religious teaching in echeols and 
Classes needs convincing how .deplorable is the 
whole standard of religious education among us 
to-day, But one may well ask what is the use of 
crying out against the obsolete and ineffective 
methods employed by Jewish teachers. so long as 
those whose paramount duty it is to alter the 
existing state of things still insist upon the carrying 
out of a system which is just akout as obsolete 
as is the medieval Jewish attitude towards wement 
The irony of the situation is sufficiently explained 
by two facts: one is that the **Shulchan Aruch” 
standard is still required of teachers, while many 


of them are not, and rightly cannot be compelled | 


to be, orthodox Jews, and are themselves, many of 
them, if the truth were known, in revolt against 
the attitude towards Judaism which they are 
expected to teach. The second fact is that the 
progress which has quite indisputably peen made 
in the methods of secular education in this country 
in the last fifty vears has had little or no influence 
hitherto upon the methods still surviving in the 
teaching of Hebrew and religion. The writer is 
speaking from intimate personal knowledge, when 
he states it as a fact that the vast majority of 
Jewish children. of whatever section of the 
community, after five years’ regular weekly or 
bi-weekly instruction at religion clesse=, cannot 
translate intelligently a stinple passage from the 
Hebrew Bible, nor can they answer so apparently 
simple a question correctly as: What is the moat 
important reason for the keeping of Passover? or 
What do we understand by the expression, “Kiddush 
Ha-Shem”’? Fluclid has been largely given up 
as the method for teaching geometry. Yet it w 
still the duty of Jewish teachers, at any rate, those 
-—and they are, of course, the vast majority— who 
are responsible to the orthodox coremunity for their 
appointments, to teach the old traditional view 
about the Bible! It is still by no means unusual 
to find that bovs, on attaining their Barmitzvah, 
still read the portion of the Law they have studied 
without any understanding of the meaning of what 
they read. The results of the prevailing methods 
of teaching Hebrew are illustrated by almost any 
examination held even upon passages which have 
been prepared with the teacher. The writer's 
experience lately is only one of many, and not 
the worst of many examples. A giri ina top class 
was heard to translate, after weeks of drilling, the 
beginning of the ‘Alenu,” with one finger upon the 
English translation opposite :. “Alenu,” it is ineum- 
bent upon us; * Leshabeach,” to praise . .. and 
upon being asked, did not know that the word 
“Alenu’’ comes from the word “Al,” and had no idea 
whatever of the meaning of the word * incumbent.” 
Such results are not the exception, they are 
the rule. 

It sets one thinking whether the cnormous 
amount of time spent during five or six years in 
teaching Hebrew is not really wasted. None of 
us would wish to see Hebrew banished from our 
schools and classes. It must be possible, nav it 
is possible, to teach Hebrew so as to get better 
results. It is usual, it is easy, to blame the teachers. 
But it is the educational authorities, those who 
assume responsibility for the state of Jewish 
religious education in this country, who must take 
the whole of the blame. The teachers are their 
instruments. If the conceptions of what con- 
stitutes religious education for the Jewish child 
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required some elucidation, and accordingly in’the 
same paper he attempted an explanation, the effect 
of which, whether so intended or not, was to leave 
the question in a total mist of confusion. 


* When it is asked,” says Mr. Churchill, “ what 
is meant by the development of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further 
development of the existing Jewish community, 
with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the 
world, in order that it may become a centre in which 
the Jewish people as @ whole may take, on grounds of 
religion and race, an interest and a pride.*” 


It will be observed that in this passage Mr. 
Churchill makes a half quotation from the Balfour 
Declaration, but introduces words which entirely 
alter its effect. The pledge was not to promote 
* the derelopment* of the* Jewish National Home in 
Palestine *-—which might be interpretated in the 
sense indicated by Mr. Churchill, of the develop- 
ment of the community of Jews then already in 
Palestine-—but the establishment* of something 
not then in existence, namely,“ a Jewish National 
Home ” in Palestine. | 

The Mandate for Palestine--the terms of which 
were carefully settled hy the League of Nations 
and by Great Britain—has been accepted by this 
country, and imposes upon us a trust to see that 
its provisions are duly carried out. The Mandate 
fairly expresses the scheme contemplated by the 
Declaration; but everything depends upon whether 
its provisions are fairly interpreted. If such a 
construction as that suggested in June, 1922, in 
reference to the Declaration is applied to the 
Manidete, the Government might, perhaps, claim 
to be observing the letter of its undertaking, Lut 
it would certainly break it in spirit, The Mandate 
recites the Balfour Declaration, and by its covern- 
ing clause (Art. 2) it' provides that the Mandatory 
_is to be responsible for placing Palestine. ‘* under 
such political, administrative, and economic con- 


ditions as will secure the establishment of the — 


dewish National Home, as laid down in the pre- 
amble, and the development of self-governing 
institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and 
religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine 
irrespective of race and religion.” 

The main objections taken to the policy embodied 
in the Declaration and the Mandate are—-(1) its 
alleged unfairness to the Arabs, and (2) the expense 
an which it may invelve this country. As regards 
the first of these objections, it is not immaterial 
to. point out that Palestine comprises only 1/170th 
of the territory occupied by Arabic-speaking peoples. 
Opponents of the Mandate contend, however, that 
not only are the Arabs of Palestine in possession, 
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but that a promise of independence was made to 
them in 1915, with which the Declaration of the 
9nd November, 1917, and the Mandate are incon- 
sistent. The “ promise” relied upon is the state- 
ment in a letter dated the 24th October, 1915, 
from Sir Henry McMahon, then High Commissioner 
for Egypt, to Husein, Sherif of Mecca, now King 
of the Hejaz. This promise—which, it will be 
observed, was not made to the Arabs of Palestine— 
was subject to a reservation, as pointed out by the 
Colonial Office in the paper enclosed in the letter 
of the 8rd June, 1922, “‘ which excluded from its 
scope, among other territories, the portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the district of Damascus, 
This reservation has always been regarded by His 
Majesty’s Government as covering the vilayet of 
Beirut and the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem. 
The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan was thus 
excluded from Sir Henry MeMahon’s pledge.” 
Moreover, according to the authority of Colonel 
re Lawrence, the promise was “ conditional 


-on an Arab revolt.’ and the Arabs of Palestine 


did not revolt against. Turkey, but remained 
nassive throughout the war. | 


Further, it is no part of the Mandate policy that 


Arabs in Palestine should be forcibly dispossessed . 


of their property. Many of the existing owners of 
land.are glad to sell at good prices; and there is 
room in Palestine for many more people than its 
present population. The rights. of the Arabs, 
civil and religious, under the Mandate, are care- 
fully safeguarded; and even if the administration 
should become in a measure Jewish, the. non- 
Jewish population will enjoy a degree of liberty 
exceeding that which they ever possessed under 
Turkish rule. The fact is that the relations between 
the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine would cause 
little or no anxiety, if it were not for outside inter- 
ference. Mrs. Faweett, after a recent visit to 


Palestine, stated: ‘If the professional mischief- — 


imakers would only leave them alone, they would 
soon work out a plan of peaceful neighbourliness.”’ 
There can be no doubt that those persons in this 
country who profess such concern lest Arabs 
should be oppressed by Jews in Palestine, are 


influenced far more by anti-Jewish prejudice than 


by any affection for the Arabs. 

As regards expense, the cost of Palestine to this 
country for 1922 is only about two million pounds, 
and is estimated at about 1{ millions for 1923, and 
in Jater years will be still less. The important 
point, however, to be borne in mind in this con- 
nection is that the expense is whclly a military one ; 
the entire-cost of the civil administration is borne 
by Palestine itself. The wuninstructed clamour 
for our evacuation of the country overlooks the fact 


that as our situation in Egypt has been greatly | 


weakened it becomes of importance that we should 


hold a position of influence in Palestine. “ To. 
day,” said Lord Birkenhead, speaking in the House 
of Lords on the 29th November, 1922, “ Egypt has 
become a vitallinkin the chain of Empire, and it is 
as true to-day as ever that Palestine is strategicall,, 
necessaru to the protection of Egypt.* We have 
gone to the limit in the concession of autonomous 
or semi-autonomous institutions to Egypt, and the 
present Government would be unwise rashly or 
hurriedly to decline the Mandate imposed or su). 
mitted by the League of Nations and accepted 
by the late Prime Minister and the present Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs.” It is very possible that we 
shall require to have a naval station in Palestine, 
in place of that at Alexandria. The small military 
expenditure incurred by this country in Palestino 
is necessary in our own behalf, even if we were under 
no duties by reason of the Declaration, or by our 
acceptance of the Mandate. It is material to bear | 
in mind that what the Zionists aim at in Palestire 
is not a separate and independent kingdom, but a — 
Jewish Home under the ecis of Great Britain; 
so that, eventually, Palestine would be in a position 
similar to that of a fully self-governing Colony cf tlc 
British Empire. It is important: to 
also, that the Arabs of Palestine are 
enough to stand alone, and that our evacuaticn 
would be followed—after a period of grave dis- 
turbances—by another Power taking over that 


remember, 
not strenz 


country’s control. 


Even if a control over Palestine were of no value 
to the British Empire, and we could save a million 
pounds a year by evacuation, nevertheless, in 
adopting such a policy we should lose vastly more 
by the charge of breach of faith to which we shou!d 
lay ourselves open. This country has been di:- 


tinguished in its international relations by straicht- 


forward dealings, but disregard of our pledges in 
respect of Palestine would be a lamentable fa!linz 
away from our previous standard. ‘ince the date 
of the Balfour Declaration, and upon the faith 
that the undertaking therein containcd would te - 
duly carried out, five million pounds have been 
expended, through the Zionist Crganisation, in 
Palestine, besides eeveral millions by other Jewish 
bodies; and if we withdrew there would be no 
security that all this expenditure would not Le 
sacrificed, 

The considerations set out above lead, it is sub- 
raitted, to the conclusion that our withdrawal — 
from Palestine would be unwise as weii as a breach 
of faith, and that a straightforward adherence— 
in spirit as well as in letter—to the terms of the 
Declaration and of the Mandate is required both 
in our own material interests and for our national 
honour. 


*The ita'ica are those of the writer of this articie. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS EIDUCATION.—I. 


By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons, B.A. 


There is a great deal wrong to-day with the 
religious education that we provide for our children. 
The present writer is no expert on this great and 
difficult subject ; but there are a number of things 
that may perhaps be usefully said by one who at 
least devotes most of his hours of reflection to 
religious training, from many points of view. 
What is the purpose, the real purpose, ‘of religious 
education? We Jews must have an answer to 
this question. The present state of things shows 
either that we have a mistaken idea as to its true 
function, or else that our ideas are right, but we 
fail to carry them into effect. In a measure, both 
of these suggestions are true. It is at all events 
true to say that, judging by results, we have lost 
sight of the ultimate purpose of religious education. 
Children, Jewish children, when the} are taught 
anything at all, learn some smattering of Hebrew ; 
they gain also some formal knowledge of the 
tenets of the Jewish religion, though how deplorably 
little most of them have learned of even the ele- 
mentary teachings of Judaism, a cursory examina- 
tion of most Jewish children at the age of sixteen 
will prove beyond dispute. Are they taught 
Religion with a capital R? Are they taught the 
meaning of the religious life? Are they taught 
how it is possible to live the Jewish religious life, 
and yet to be loyal, useful citizens in the world 
outside the Synagogue and the home? Does 


their religious training help them to realise when 
they are grown up that Judaism is pre-eminently 
a religion to be applied to a man’s daily life, and 
that the mere practising of a religious system is not 
the be-all and end-all of the many hours weckly 
devoted to so-called religious education? Does 
the average Jewish child feel by the time he or she 
is twenty-five that religious faith really matters, 
that the knowledge, the certainty of the Divine 
Goodness gives life a different meaning from that 
which it has for the agnostic, the pretended atheist, 
or the blasphemer ? | 

I should not like to assert that the answer to all 
these questions is emphatically in the negative, 
in all cases, but it is perilously near the truth in 
only too many. The disciplinary value of the 
Jewish legal system is often insisted upon. History 
shows that it was nothing but beneficial before the 
days of emancipation, but to-day? The one 
commandment which seems more difficult for the 
Jew of to-day than for others, in this country, is the 
duty of obedience. And now that religious 
authority is no longer unquestioned, how can a 
legal system succeed in teaching discipline, when 
it is no longer a sin to disobey ? And after all, 
even the learning of discipline is a means to an 
end. Religious education is surely worth but 


little if the child, when he becomes the man, has not - 


learned the Love of God, the Love of Man, and 


something of those great facts that convince hi: 
of the poverty, in the Jewish life, of morality 
without what we call the spirit of religion. 

But we know that there have been men and 
women during the last half-century in this country 
who have understood the true purpose of religious 
education. There are many among us to-day, 
but the difficulty has been and still is for them to 
get a hearing. Why? Because the orthodox 
Jewish attitude towards Jewish religious education 
has long required recasting entirely. This attitude, 
in the present state of Jewry, is still that of the 
majority. At first sight it would appear to ke a 
serious accusation against Jewish orthodoxy to 
suggest that its adherents, except for a small 
minority, do not realise the true purpose of religious 
education. Let us therefore examine this con- 
tention. Orthodox Judaism is based upon an 
ancient and medizval system which, though it is 
contended that it has never stood still, has in fact 
developed little in the last thousand years. The 
Law which has to be officially obeyed to-day is 
substantially and in most details the same Law 
as it was in the days of Maimonides. Obedience to 
the Law was, and is still, the great test of religion. 
That is to say, a Jew is held to be religious if and 
because he is an observant Jew. The great Rabbis 
insisted that without the devotional spirit 
(“Kavanah”) and without the will and the 
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power to obey the Law, “Lishmah” (for 
ite own sake), no man_ could rightly be 
called religious. All the same, it was the action 
that counted far more than the motive, and so 
in practice religion meant observance of ceremonial 
and ritual, and recital in Hebrew of the stereotyped 
prayers of the liturgy. The religious education of 
children, therefore, was and is directed to the study 
of Hebrew and to the knowledge of Jewish cere- 
monial. One often hears opponents of orthodoxy 
proclaiming the fact that the Letter is taught, 
and theSpirit neglected. This is, to a large extent, 
true, but this does not make the value of conduct 
and action, 1.e., the observance of the Letter, any 
the less important, nor does it help men to live by 
the Spirit alone, which is impossible. It must be 
borne in mind that because the Spirit is only truly 
kept by and through the observance of the Letter, 
the motive gradually sank into the background, 
and the act of observance came to be regarded as all 
that mattered. 

Now it is an undoubted fact that formerly this 


attitude towards religion and religious education 


produced good Jews and Jewesses, in the best sense 
of the word good. Now it does not. In the past, 
so long as Jews lived. among themselves, observance 
And a good Jew 
was a good man. To-day the observance of the 
Law cannot of. itself, and neccessarily, produce a 
good man, because the conception cf a good Jew 


to-day in the best sense is not the same as the con- 


ception of a good Jew a thousand years ago. In 
any case, then as now, the main purpose of religious 


-edication is to produce, with due regard to the 


muterial, the best type of man. The. failure of 


‘Jowish religious cducation to-day is due to the 
‘fact that the type of man and woman we want to 


see produced to-day is very dificrent from that 
which was the ideal of the Rabbis centuries ago. 


‘To-day it is not enough to train a child -to read . 
Hebrew and to know something of ceremonial, 
_ because these things have not the same relation 


to the life the child will lead as they had to the 
lives of children in the days of Maimonides. In 
an atmosphere thoroughly saturated with Jewish 
culture and Jewish ideals this: was enough as a 


. foundation. The spiritual aspects of Judaism were — 


not taught. There was no need to teach them. 
‘There is no need to teach a child in England how 


_to be English. The Jewish child in England, 


however, does not live in a Jewish atmosphere 
clone. Other great influences are at work which are 
going to form part of his character. Some.of them, 
us has been repeatedly found, help to make the 


- learning of Hebrew irksome and the insistence on 


ceremonial observance well-nigh impossible. These 
things have to Le reckoned with. The Jew who 
would argue that ail influences outside Jewish 
teaching and purely Jewish ideals are bad or useless 
or unnecessary or all three together, the Jew who 


imagines that neither he ner his children can have 


anything to learn from forces outside the ken of 
Jewish thought such as the spirit of Oxford and 
Cambiidge Universities, the power of * manners ” 


in social life, the British sporting spirit, the love 


of the open air, and such things, is surely a danger 


- to the security of the Jew in this country, and to 


the happiness of his children. A Jewish child does 
not become a good Jew only by being taught to 
read Hebrew and to know something of ceremonial. 


The purpose of Jewish religious cducation must. be 


,idened. We are speaking, it is true, of the 
ral sious education of Jews. Perhaps this is not the 
same as what is meant by Jewish religious education. 
The latter meant, and still means, religious educa- 
tion taught from the standpoint of the Jew alone, 
by men and women trained to understand that 
standpoint, to all intents and purposes to. the 
exclusion of any other. 

The orthodox Jewish conception of religious 
education has failed—to a large extent with the last 
generation, and almost entirely with the present 


-one-because it has taken for granted that Jewish 


teaching contains all that is necessary to give 
religious education to the Jew and Jewess, But 
if Jewish children are to be educated to-day to be 
good men and women, in the highest Greek sense 
Kaloikagathoi as well as Zadikim in the highest 
Jewish sense, then it must be recognised that the 
Jewish view was and is one view and not ewry 
view, that the Jewish ideal of life is a noble and 
inspiring ideal, but not the only onc. In spite of 
all the protests to the contrary, the spiritual life 


of the modern Jew is deeply indebted to, and has 
been profoundly influenced by, other and non- 
Jewish religious influences. We may read as much 
as we like, in the light of the history of thought, 
and the development of the human mind since 
Bible times, into the great teachings of our Bible— 
and the same applies to Talmud and Midrash— 
but the religious and intellectual position of a Jew 

who has had his religious training restricted to 
Bible, Talmud, and Midrash is a person who is 
totally unfitted to be a good man, a complete man, 
in the sense of modern requirements ; it is equally 
true that he cannot be a good Jew. The position 
of such a man is the position of the great majority 
of Jews and Jewesses who have been educated 
religiously under the old system. Nay, it would 
be more correct to say that their religious training 
has been restricted to a mere paltry smattering of 
Hebrew, a cursory and superficial knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible, and more or less complete 
ignorance remains—except possibly in regard to 
“odds and ends’ of the ceremonial law--of the 


noblest and most permanent teachings of Judaism. 


Those, on the other hand, who would assert that 
a child, even if he had more than this by the time 
he was grown up, could live the full and useful 
life, that in addition to carning his living he could 
mingle with the © better sort” of his fellows round 
about, get the best out of their society, take part 
in the legitimate pleasures and recreations of 
modern life, and even travel and see fresh aspects 
of life so far as his means might permit, and still 
be a good Jew in the old seuse of the word, is guilty 
of sophistry which is a desire to make the worse 
appear the better part. | 
Bearing thes» considerations in mind, therefore, 


we are compe led to feel that the old conception of — 
Jewish religious cducation requires medi‘ving, 


adapting, and expanding, urgently and immediately. 
The penalty for any further neglect or putting oif 
the evil day of rooting out the old syste: will be 
that. Judaism in this country, orthedox Judaism 
at all events, will become, Ly the time the latest 
foreign accretions to our population are anglicised, 
a mere survival, an anachronism, a curiosity. 
It may be with regret that those who know and 
love Jewish tradition must admit that by itself 
it is no longer. adequate for the education of the 
modern Jew if the modern Jew is to remain a 
superior, and not to become an inferior type among 
the peoples. But it must be realised that true 
religious education is not only the training of 
children in the knowledge and observance of a 
religious system, however comprehensive that 
system may claim to be. We are living to-day in 
an age when, among thinking Jews and Jewesses, 
religious doctrine and observance play but a very 
small part in their religious life. How very often 
do we hear Jews remark: I have my own religion! 
It may sound a somewhat arrogant and self- 
satisfied exclamation. Nevertheless, it would Le 
as futile as it is untrue to assert that the position 
of such, a man is not a religious position at all. 
A large number of such people, perhaps the majority 


of them, have had some kind of grounding in 
Judaism, as it is conventionally taught. Yet the’ 


attitude of such men and women shows that 
whatever they have learned in their childhood is of 
little or no value to them in living what they call, 
and sometimes rightly and truthfully. call, the 


religious life. Wemay theorise as much as we like 


as to the all-sufficiency of so-called Jewish religious 
education. Facts and the lives of thousands of 
Jews and Jewesses prove that this is not the case 
in this generation. It may be disquieting. If it is, 
then the necessity is all the more imperative to 
recast entirely our views as to the religious educa- 
tion required for Jewish children of the present day. 


Large numbers of Jews in this country still desire 


to see their children grow up as honestly observant 
Jews. But the longer the old view remains of the 
all-sufficiency of the teaching of Hebrew, of scrappy 
and disconnected knowledge of Jewish ceremonial 
for the guidance of Jewish children whom we desire 
to see in the future loyal defenders of the faith, the 
more dissatisfied shall we find our children when 
they grow up, the more ineffective and anaemic 


‘must Jewish feeling become, the more widespread 


must be the impression upon Jews and non-Jews 
alike that Judaism is a material religion. 

But if the purpese of religious education needs 
to be re-examined and readjusted, so also do the 
present methods for the presentation of religious 


li 


education require to be altered. We divide oug 
religious instruction into three parts: the Hebrew 
language, Scripture, and what is called religion, 
Now; since Hebrew is taught as a language, since 
Scripture means practically nothing beyond 
acquainting children with the stories of Bible 
heroes, and since religion means, as a rule, the main 
facts about the Jewish Holy days, the ‘Shema,” 

the ‘Ten Commandments, and some of the blessings 
used on various occasions during the Jewish year, 
there is practically no instruction whatever, 
except of the most cursory and uninspired nature, of 
the great principles of religion which Judaism 
teaches, no clear. ideas given as to the relationship 
of Judaism with Christianity and other great 
religions, no attempt made. to present the lofty 
Jewish ideas, whether theological or ethical, in a 
simple, modern interpretation, so that they may 


appear in harmony with and not as a contrast, and , 


often as a puzzling and a glaring contrast, to the 
best non-Jewish ideals of the day. 

No one who is in the least acquainted with the 
methods of Jewish religious teaching in schools and 
classes needs convincing how. deplorable is the 
whole standard of religious education among us 
to-day. But one may well ask what is the use of 
crying out against the obsolete and. ineffective 
methods emploved by Jewish teachers, so long as 
those whose paramount duty it is to alter. the 
existing state of things still insist upon the carrying 
out of a system which ts just about as obsolete 


assis the medieval Jewish attitude towards women! 
‘The irony of the situation is sufficietitly explained | 


by two facts: one is that the “*Shulchan Aruch” 
standard is still required of teachers, while many 
of them are not, and rightly cannot be compelled 
to be, orthodox Jews, and are themselves, many of 


them, if the truth were known, in revolt against 


the attitude towards Judaism which they are 


expected to teach. The second fact is that the 
progress which has quite indisputably veen made 
in the methods of secular education in this country 
in the last fiftv vears has had little or no influence 
hitherto upon the methods still surviving in the 
teaching. of Hebrew and religion. The writer is 
speaking from intimate personal knowledge, when 
he states it as a fact that the vast majority of 
Jewish, children of whatever section of the 
community, after five years’. regular weekly’ oe 
bi-weekly instruction at religion closses, cannot 
translate vitelligently a simple passage from the 
Hebrew Bible, nor can they answer co apparently 
simple a question correctly as: What is the moat 
important reason for the kee ‘ping of Passover? or 


What do we understand by the expression, *Kiddush 


Ha-Shem”? Euclid has been largely given <up 
as the method for teaching geometry. Yet it is 
still the duty of Jewish teachers, at auy rate, those 
——and they are, of course, the vast majority--who 
are responsible to the orthodox community for their 
appointments, to teach the old traditional view 


about the Bible! It is still by no means unusual 


to find that bovs, on attaining their Barmitzvah, 
still read the portion of the Law they have studied 
without any understanding of the meaning of what 
they read. The results of the prevailing methods 
of teaching Hebrew are illustrated by almost any 
examination held even upon passages which have 
been prepared with the teacher. The writer's 
experience lately is only one of many, and not 
the worst of many examples. A giri in a top class 
was heard to translate, after weeks of drilling, the 
beginning of the “‘Alenu,”’ with one finger upon the 
English translation opposite: “Alenu,” it is incum- 
bent upon us; Leshabeach,” to praise . . . and 
upon being asked, did not know that the word 
‘‘Alenu’’ comes from the word ‘‘Al,” and had no idea 
whatever of the meaning of the word * incumbent.” 
Such results are not the exception, they are 
the rule. 

It sets one thinking whether the ecnormous 
amount of time spent during five or six years in 
teaching Hebrew is not really wasted. None of 
us would wish to see Hebrew banished from our 
schools and classes. It must be possible, nav it 
is possible, to teach Hebrew so as to get hetter 
results. It is usual, it is easy, to blame the teachers, 
But it is the educational authorities, those who 
assume responsibility for the state of Jewish 
religious education in this country, who must take 
the whole of the blame. The teachers are their 
instruments. If the conceptions of what con- 
stitutes religious education for the Jewish child 
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are themselves so obsolete, what right have we 
to blame those whose duty it is to carry these 
theories into practice ? 

What has been said here is, of course, by no 
means new. Many of us are alive to the problems. 
In most walks of life, where many are alive to the 
existence of a grave problem, determined attempts 
are made to solve it. Religious problems men are 
notoriously unwilling to face. To-day we have a 
great organisation which has for its main object 


If. 


tveryone who comes to the Land of Israel 
brings some idea’”’ or “ ideal” from his environ- 
ment in the Diaspora with him, and constitutes 
himself the apostle or representative of these 
ideas or ideals. Thus there have been imported 
Ashkenazism, Sephardism, Chassidism, Socialism, 
and all possible “isms.” Benyvehuda imported 
no such ideas from outside, but he sought to 
ereate and vivify in the Land of Israel his ideas 
and ideals from the ancient history and culture of 
Isracl itself. He knew that the two primary 
indispensable postulates for the renaissance of a 
people are the land and the language. So he went 
himself to the land in order to prepare the re- 
awakening of the Jewish people by the revival of 
its language. From the moment that he set his 
foot on the holy soil he began to propagate these 
ideas. His appearance on the scene produced 
indignation and wrath, or mockery and mirth: In 
orthodox circles indignation was professed at the 
profanation of the holy tongue by an Apikoros 
(heretic); in cultured circles, in which Hebrew was 
regarded as a long-since dead language, there was 
amusement at such a fantasy, and people were 
tickled at the spectacle of a serious individual, a man 


even of European education, advocating an idea in 
the realisation of which no one believed, of the utility — 
of which no ene foresaw the slightest promise, 


and the feasibility of which many doubted, 
Most of all were the Ashkenazim excited at his 
attitude and standpoint. Among the Sephardim, 
the use of Hebrew as a language of conversation 
aroused less hostility because Hebrew had not 
fallen into such desuetude among them as among the 
Ashkenazim so that it could be counted a really 
dead language. It lived among them not merely as 
a learned language, but often served also as a means 
of comprehension in quite profane affairs. It was 
current not merely among scholars, but also among 
quite ordinary people, who while not counting as 
scholars were also no Amme-Haaretz (ignoramuses), 
and such ignoramuses were not many in those days. 
This was accounted for by the fact that within the 
Sephardic community itself there were at all times 
small contingents from the most diverse localities of 
Egypt, the Orient ~from Yemen, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Mesopotamia, Syria and other lands. They 
naturally made use of the various Arabic 
dialects which they brought with them as their 
vernacular from their homes. But these Arabic 
dialects are so different from one another that an 
Algerian Jew can hardly understand a Syrian Jew, 
and an Egyptian Jew a Moroccan, and none of 
them a Spanish Jew. Consequently the Hebrew 
language had to serve as an auxiliary means of 
communication, and so it became a quite common 
eccurrence to hear a Hebrew conversation on 
everyday matters in such circles. But quite a 


different state of affairs prevailed in Ashkenazic © 


quarters. Among them one could hardly find a 
single individual who, no matter ‘how learned 
he might be, could even fairly make himself under- 
stood in the holy tongue. They did not need it; 
for all the Ashkenazim, whether they came to 
Jerusalem from Vitebsk or Odessa, from Charkoft 
or Smolensk, from Vilna or! Berditcheff, from 
Roumania or Galicia, from Whitechapel or anv of the 
ghettos of non-Oriental lands, knew only one 
language, Yiddish; and in this vernacular of 
eight million Jews of the Diaspora, they could at 
once make themselves understood. With the 
Sephardim their intercourse was so restricted that 
they hardly found it necessary to use the Hebrew 
language. The fact, therefore, that Benyehuds 


* Continued from the March Jewish Chronicle 
Supplement, 


 stammerer. 


the way with his own good example. 
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the improvement of Jewish religious education. 
It is high time for this grave and far-reaching 
problem to be faced boldly and fearlessly, with 
one single object in view : the fitting of the Jewish 
child of this generation for a Jewish life to be lived 
in England to-day. The present state of our so- 
called religious education, if continued, will have 
one or two results: either the child, when he grows 
up, will, in his endeavour to follow out the archaic 
and unwise teaching he has received, remain more 


ELIEZER BENYEHUDA.* 


By Professor Dr. A, Yahuda. 


spoke Hebrew was not in itself remarkable for 
the Sephardim. And yct even in these circles 
there was impatience. Because the propagandist 


spirit with which his effort was inspired, the iron 


energy with which he advocated the exclusive and 
universal uss of the Hebrew language, as the sole 
vernacular in public and private life of the Jews, 
was something new even for the Sephardim, and 
was regarded as a desecration of the Holy Language. 

Of course, the Hebrew language had not quite 
died ont even in the Diaspora. One knows the 


attempts which were made in various places to. 


speak Hebrew. But these attempts: were always 
restricted to literary circles, and the conversation 
also turned solely on literary matters. There, the 
specch was flnent and even eloquent. But once 
the conversation dnited to affairs of every day the 
most necessary and ordinary expressions were 
lacking at every point. Tne conversation had to be 
suspended to avoid embarrassment. 
more or less a luxury, and those taking part 
practised rhetoric rather than conversation. For 
the usually known traditional vocabulary did not 
suffice for an ordinary conversation. Jt was very: 
ainusing to observe this contrast at the first Zionist 
Congress. One evening several Hebrew writers 
came together. One of the best known among them 
delivered a Hebrew speech on the hopes of Isracl 
for the return to Zion. There the great vocabulary 
of the prophets and psalmists was at his disposal. 
He was eloquent, spoke without pauses and 
difficulties, and in many passages his speech was 
very tlowery and full of colour. Soon afterwards 
the conversation drifted to quite ordinary matters. 
One suddenly remarked how the extraordinarily 
eloquent orator had been converted into a veritable 
He lacked the most evervday expres- 


—stons, and he aroused real amusement as he sought 


to find Biblical equivalents. Eventually Hebrew 
was abandoned, and the famous * Kongressdentsch 
with all its classic jargonisms and polvyglotisms 
came once more by its own. 

Benyehuda had from the very first demanded 
a natural development of the laneuage and advo- 
cated its use for the purposes of everyday inter- 
course. The Jews should speak Hebrew as the 
English speak English and not merely use it .as 
the learned world employed Latin in medizval 
days for literary or scientific conversations. 
Hebrew was to become once more alive at home 
and in the street, in the schoolroom and in society, 
and not remain restricted to the houses of worship 
and Talmud Torah Schools. And he himself led 
He was 
the first in whose house no other language but 
Hebrew was spoken; his children were the first 
since the national break-up under Titus who 
absorbed the national language of Israel, as it 
were, with their mother’s milk. In the cradle they 
heard no other language, and for them there existed 
no other language than Hebrew. | 

The conscious and consistent propagation ot 
this idea made a deep impression not only in the 
land of Israel, but also in the Diaspora, and it 
proved a stimulating and encouraging factor 
everywhere. His papers Hazeri, Hahaschkafa, and 
later Haor, were read with curiosity in all the great 
Jewish centres of the world, and even the strange- 
ness of the language and of many expressions 
which were not comprehensible to all, did not 
depress readers, but on the contrary, acted as a 
ferment to many, especially to the youthful elements 
who propagated Zionist ideas. In the Jewish 
nationalist world Benyehuda’s personality was so 
popular that his influence extended to districts 
where an interest in the revival of the Hebrew 
language could hardly be suspected. But even in 
cases and places where with the strengthening of 


discovery ” 
All this was. 


or less in a ghetto of his own; or else he will throw 
off entirely the observance of Jewish ceremonial, 
taught him as it has been without any reference 
‘o the needs of his life as an English citizen; he 
will remain in name but not in fact a Jew; and he 
will become yet another recruit of that growing 
army of blacklegs and traitors to our religion and 
our race, which is doing more than the vilest anti- 
semitic propaganda to pluck the heart out of 
Judaism in England to-day, 


national feeling and with the spread of Zionist 


ideas the desire for the revival of the Hebrew lan- 
guage had been aroused quite independently of 
Benychuda’s activity, his merit remains wun- 
diminished because he had worked at this move- 
ment long years ahead, when no one thought of or 
believed in the possil ility of the realisation of 
‘such efforts. Even no less a personality than 
Perez, Smolenskin had criticised Benyehuda’s 
pirations and doubted his success! The fact 
must also not be under-estimated that even then. 
vears before there were Hebrew schools in the 
Land of Israel and Zionist Societies had been 
formed in the Diaspora, Benyeheda’s programm: 
was already known throughout the world, and that 
he was fighting and working indefatigably in word 
and letter at home and tn the street, for the revis al 
of the Hebrew language. Thus when much later the 
was mace thatthe revival of ‘the 
national language must he one of the main factors 
for national renaissance, the soil had already been 
prepared, and it was no longer necessary to discuss 
theoreticaliy the feasibility of such an undertaking. | 
The experiment had already been carried ont, the 
revival of the language was alroady a fact. For 
there was in existence a family among whom no 
other vernacular was employed, and there were 
already children who understood no other language 
but Hebrew. 

It is worth mentioning that there were many 
eminent writers ¢r meritorious pioneers of the 
national idea in i © Land of Israel, who though 
havine brought t..cmselves to speak Hebrew at 
home nevertheless refused to do so in public, because 
they despised being identified with “ Benyehudke ” 
(as his opponents contemptuously called him). 
Benyehuda lived long enough to experience the 
satisfaction that these people later not only ap- 


peared among the vanguard of the champions of 


the same ideas, but that many of them pretended 
to be offended if they were not praised as among 
the first pioneers. There are many peorlo to-day 
who are unable quite to appreciate Benyeluds's 
merits, because they do not know the days of 40 
years ago and the struggles of that time, and do 
not understand how much Benyehuda was pers:- 
cuted and calurmniated for his daring. One can 
hardly conceive a finer and greater triumph for a 
man than the fact that the ideas for which he fougtt 
and which were contested and despised hy others 
finally have become such a common possession of 
the entire community that no one thinks of the 
early struggles, and that many cannot even realise 
that there was a time when such ideas did not 
count as self-understood. | 

How the times have changed! Now the passing 
of this. same man has produced in all cireles a feeling 
of consternation, and even in the ranks of his op- 
ponents a sentiment of regret, at any rate a feeling 
of veneration and appreciation. For to-day even 
the most conservative representative of orthodoxy 
can no longer get on in the Land of Lerael without 
speaking Hebrew. If he appears before a Court of 
Justice in which English and Arab judges sit 
together, questions will be put to him, through an 
interpreter in the Hebrew language, which he must 
also answer in Hebrew, if he wil! not expose himself 
to the contempt of non-Jews and the indignation 
of the Jews, who are very jealous to see the official 
recognition of Hebrew as the national language of 
the Jewish people is most carefully safeguarded by 
the Jews in the Land of Israel. For this achieve- 
ment implies the putting on a footing of equality 
of a language which is still spoken by hardly 
100,000 people, with English spoken by more than 
200 millions, and Arabic spoken by 30 millions. 
Yet between the two epochs of to-day and the 
appearance of Benyehuda lies a short span of 40 
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pronunciation was quite strange to him. 
had satisfied his curiosity he interruped Benyehuda 
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years, only a generation, in which, however, a 
development of several generations has gone for- 
ward. It is indeed a singular good fortune’ to 
witness the end of a development which oné had 
calculated would take several generations. 

His zeal to speak Hebrew was so great that it 
almost bordered on fanaticism. He never conversed 
with a Jew in other than the Hebrew language once 
he could assume that he would understand him, 
even though he could not express himself in 
Hebrew. He did not shrink from arousing the 
ridicule which such a fanaticism might produce, 
still less the opposition which he might encounter 
from hostile quarters. This attitude did, in fact, 
often lead to ridiculous or angry scenes, especially 
in dealing with Ashkenazic Rabbis of the old 
Yishub, who cither did not understand his 
Sephardie pronunciation er would not make the 
concession of speaking the holy tongue with 
“ Benyehudke.” Thus it once came about that 
the pioneer of the revival of the language of the 
Torah in a conversation with a great scholar on the 
writings of the Torah so chstinately insisted on 


maintaining his standpoint, that eventually the two 
had to agree to tolerate the intervention of an. 


interpreter who for the better understanding of the 
Rabbi translated the Hebrew into Yiddish ! 
Characteristic ‘of the manner in which creat 
and celebrated Rabbis regarded the strange 
phenomenon of speaking Hebrew is the anecdote 
that Benyehuda once related of his meeting 
with the venowned Biclostok Rabbi Samuel Mo- 
hilever. When Benvesluda, thirty-five vears ago, 
visited Rabbi Mohilerer and began to speak in the 
Hebrew language, the old allowed him to 
continue for seme minutes, although be kad under- 
stood not a single word because the Shepardic 


When he 


with the words: ** Perhaps you will now be so good 
and begin to speak like a man of sense ™ (tomer seid 
ihr aset gui un hebt onze redeniviea Benodom mit 
Sechel), whereby he meant to intimate that he should 
speak Yiddish! When I repeated this anecdote 
two vears ago in London at a public Hebrew 
meeting at which several well-known orthodox 
Russian and Polish Rabbis were present, the 
latter felt very much excited, and, indeed, so 
profoundly that one of their most eminent. repre- 
sentatives deemed it necessary to plead extenuating 
circumstances for the Bielostok Rabbi, and he did 
this in very fluent Hebrew which did the orator 
honour. 

Benyehuda also evinced this fanaticism im 
his anyvielding opposition to the Yiddishists,” 
and still more to the Hebraists who made use of 


expression, 


other languages, Even in the most recent davs 
when Hebrew had found its wav more or less in 
almost all circles in the Land of Israel, in the most 


orthodox as well ad in the most * Viddishist.”’ 


Benyehuda would not abandon bis stubborn atti- 


tude. Even at those gatherings where he sat with 
non-Jews, such as at the meetings of the rro- 
Israel or the Palestine-Oricntal Society, would he 
ever speak another language. 

A very considerable portion of his revivalist 
activity was devoted to the coining of new words 
and phrases in Hebrew. In many cases his methods 
could not be approved, especially where he simply 
formed new words from Arabic roots, and. still 
less in cases where the required expression was to 
be found already in the vocabulary of Biblical or 
post- Biblical literature. He advanced the strange 
theory that: this was admissible because Hebrew 
was a Semitic language, and therefore every word 
of any other Semitic tongue might have occurred in 
Hebrew and at one time or other might really have 
existed. It was merely by chance, he suggested, 
that it cid’ not happen to eccur in the literars 
documents that had been preserved, or °y chanec 
was not used by the Hebrews. According lv, it was 


a mere chance that the vocabulary of all the Semitic 


toncues had not heen taken up in Hebrew" 
is a big conception, But 


That 
with such methods one 
may exceed-all bounds and deprive every loncuarce 
of its character, and contrive by artificial means 
to deform and. cripple a 
examrtle of 


lancuare, A clasric 
this is furnished by Benvehuda's 
attempt thirtv vears ago to translate Pon Quixcte 
which, however, only apreered ina few inctalments, 
Tt’ must, nevertheless, be admitted that during the 
last twenty vears he limited this frecdom which 


hordered on wnbridled Heenee.  TWhreveh studies 


yn connection with the eetlection of inateriel for 


his dictionary he bkeeame mere end more convinced 
of the extent of the richness of vecalbulary. contained 
in the existing Hebrew literature, So meny an 
quite alien and Lizarre words from the Fel rew or 
merely taken over from Arabic, he discovered in 
the existent vocabulary and abandoned the new 
comMaces. 
The fact that Benyehuda allowed himself to be led 
into such excesses arose from his desire to restrict the 
development of the Hebrew language as far as pos- 
sible within the hounds of the Semitic vocabulary, 
the Semitic mentality, and the Semitic spirit.. He 
rejected the method ef the writers in the diaspora 
who adopted new werds in the spirit of the language 
which they happened to speak, or in which they 
happened to think, and thus filled the Hebrew 
language with Russicisms, CGallicisms, Germanisms, 


which he had previously .ccined . 


and carried it on as his daily task. 


Anglicisms, Spaniolisms, Yiddishisms and all kinds 


of barbarisms and jargonisms, and therchy, more- 


over, mutilated their borrowings from European: 
tongues, Certainly this, in itself very sensible, 
logical, and feasible desire would have led him 
more nearly to his goal if he himself had been more 
penetrated with the spirit of the Semitic languages, 
and had not chosen haphazard such Arabic 
words that came in his way, or which he had learnt 
from elementary dictionaries whereby very often the 
word chosen did not possess the meaning which he 
assumed it had. However that may be, there can 
be no doubt that the spoken Hebrew in Palestine 
owes to him many new expressions of which a good 
number are very correct, and linguistically sound. 
In this direction he worked very creatively, and 
many words that to-day are current al! over 
the world and are widely regatded as old members 
of the Hebrew vocabulary, were manufactured in 
his workshop and cannot look back upon a longer 
age than 20 or 30 vears. 

It is true that other writers have worked in 
this direction creating and reviving, and hundreds 
of words and expressions have become the common 
stock of the Hebrew language. But it was 
Benychuda who, so to speak, made it his profession 
Every article 
contained new words, every day brought new 
coinages and phrases, It is the energy, the creative 
power, with which he carried it on, the vchemence 
with which he advocated it, and the consistency 
with which he pursued it, that are so characteristic 
cf him. Anyone who came to him and listened to 


' his conversation could always learn new and fresh 


words, and felt that there someting new was being 
created time. Fer in Conversation 
there would come a moment of embarrassment, 


every every 
one sought an appropriate expresvion, a. suitable 
word, and it was coined. So everyone could be a 
witness Of this creative activity. | 

It is clear that. this continual search for new 
expressions and words not only creatly influenced 
his conversation, but also his style in writing. It 
took a long time before he freed bimsclf from the 
influence of various European linguaces, and elso 
had emerged bevontd the Aralic lerbarisms and 
created a style of his own. His contineous al sorp- 
tion in the Biblical and jost-Biblical language 
in all its phases and with all its styles, varying with 
diverse epochs and environments, brought it about 
that his language and his style gradually became 
more vivid, more full of colour and also more 
natural. Not only did his vocabulary thereby 
become richer, but his mcde of thoucht apy roached 
more and more to the spirit of the Helrew language. 
(‘To be concluded. | 


WOMEN AND THE JEWISH DIVORCE LAW. 


| The stirring events of recent years have aroused 
Jews in all lands to a deeper sense of responsibility 
towards their brethren. Special efforts have also 
heen made on behalf of the women of the race: 
mech has been done to mect their material and 
intellectual needs. But until recently the legal 
position of the Jewess has received insufticient 
attention. Idealists are still content to dwell 
upon the eare which was expended by the great 
tabbis of antiquity in shielding her from injustice‘ 
and it is the object of this article to explain certain 
difficulties in connection with the Law of Divorce. 
which have presented themselves in modern times 
to men with practical experience. 

‘Every period brings forth its problems. It 
will be recognised that the measures which are 
felt to weigh oppressively upon woman to-day 
were not originally viewed in that light; nor were 
her interests ever neglected by those who admin- 
istered the Jewish Law. Although the Torah 
was regarded as immutable, reguiations have been 
added in all ages to meet the exigencies of changing 
conditions, but events have moved so rapidly of 
late that many of the safeguards which were 
interposed on the wife’s behalf can no longer be 
enforced. We ought, therefore, to welcome any 
sinceré attempt to grapple with the new difficulties 
of the situation. 

The subject tinder discussion is one so vast that 
it will only be possible to deal in briefest outline 
with certain of its phases, 

Actording to law and practice which date back 


By L. Hands. 


beyond the Talmudie Age,* a Bill of Divorce may 
be written only at the husband's order, nor is he 
required to cite any serious offence in his wife.t 
It is unnecessary in these days to dwell upon the 
advantages of a system which yermitted the 
severance of a link that had become irksome to 
both parties. But, unfortunately, the men’s pre- 
rogative enabled them also to discard faithful and 


loving helpmates ; and from the day when Malachi 


censured this malpractice, it became the con- 
sistent aim of Rabbinie legislation to protect the 
wife's interests. The Kethubah was introduced 
in order that, if she were dismissed without grave 


cause, certain settlements should be guaranteed 


to her, the usufruct of which the husband had 
enjoyed during their wedded life. Tt was even 
contended hy the School of Shammai that no 
marriage might be dissolved without 
grounds; but this view was opposed by the School 
of Hillel whose opinion prevailed. Later, how- 
ever,.it, became customary to require the wife's 
assent unless she could be proved unfit for her 
position. | 

The Rabbis admit the possibility of divorce 
under four distinct conditions :— 

Divorce by mutual consent when no serious 
offence is named. 


~< — — 


* appears that we have some reason to believe that 
women might also give civorece in earlier times, See “ Die 
jiidische Fhescheidung tid der jiidischer Seheidebrief,” by 
Dr. Ludwig Blan. | 

+ The tiishand’s prerogative is abrogated In the éases 
mentions! in Deut. xxii. 19, 29, also when the wife is in cap 


Hinor or when cith Party Insane. 


Divoree enforced by the hushand against the 
wife's desire, when he can prove certaim grave 
charges against her. 
Divorce enforced by the Beth Din against the 
will of both parties when their union is deemed 
improper for certain Important reasons. 
Divoree enforced by the Beth Din at the wife's 
‘petition when she can prove tertain grave 
chatges against the husband. (To day. great 
difficulty is sometimes experiénced in obtaining 
divorce under this condition, and it is to this 
problem that the Rabbis of Turkey and many 
others have addressed themselves, ) | 
It will be admitted that due provision is made 
for the discharge of truly undesirable wives; 
women might perhaps wish to see the grourids 
reconsidered for which they can be thrust forth 
against their will, but these cannot he discussed 
here, since they would nct account for any large 
proportion of the Jewish divorces in modern times, 

In the majority of instances no serious offence 
is named. Our great Rabbis deemed it a duty to 
endeayour to effect a reconciliation in such cases, 
But the obstacles which have been interposed to 
hinder the parting cannot always prove effective 
nowadays. The settlements mentioned in the 
Kethubah are often insiynitcant; sometimes 
this document is missing when recvired by the 
Court. Moreover, it is possible that the wife’s 
assent to diverce may be extorted by harsh means 
or that she may never have su‘licien’ oppertunity 
io exrress. her wishes, 
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i + © t is not the Jewish view that a dissolution of — who can do so.* This procedure has been until Yet very serious consequences might accrue from 
i ; marriage absolyes the man from the duty of recently the most satisfactory which existing any mistake in an affair of this kind; and since 


supporting his children; under certain conditions 


systems of communication permitted; but the the war the difficulties have been so great thas 


there may even remain temporary obligations 
towards their mother; but these points are rare.y 
taken into account amongst the poor; nor have 
the Rabbinical Courts any longer the power, at 
least in the Diaspora, to render adequate help in 
this matter. Taus women and children are some- 
times left entirely without provision. ¢ 

In consideration of such difficulties it is generally 
held by Weatern who usually acquire 
some knowledze of life before marriage, that 
divorce should be permitted only when there are 
serious grounds. But the question is seen in a 
different lizht by many ; especially is this the case 
in Fastern lands, where it is felt that the possi- 
bility of divorce by mutual consent can never be 
eliminated whilst parents continue to arrange 
marriazes between inexperienced youths and 
maidens who are sometimes unacquainted with one 
another. 

If, however, the husband's right to dismiss an 

innocent wife is to be conditional only upon her 
assent, then it is essential that the utmost pre- 
cautions should: be adopted on her behalf. 
It was pointed out before the Divorce Commission 
which was held in London in 1910 that the woman s 
assent mizht sometimes have been extorted by 
harsh methods ;* and the evidence of Mrs. Friede- 
bers, whose case was cited by a later speaker, 
showed that she had been unwilling that her 
husband should free himself, leaving r her with two 
children, in order to take another wife.4 

It will be realised that there are means other 
than personal violence by which a man may seek 
to compel his wife to accept divorce. Jewish 
Law does not demand her presence at the proceed- 
ings unleas she be at the time resident in the same 
“town as he. Mr. Sidney M. Samuel quotes the 


case of an, old gentleman who sent his wife to - 


another city on pretext that her health needed the 
chanze; he then forwarded her a Bill of Pivorce 
and took a vounger bride.?} 

When.the wife is thus absent, she may perhays 
know nothins of the husband's intention until the 
Bill, of Divorce reaches her. This document 
should be delivered by a reliable messenger whose 
duty it is to hand it over in person or, if this be 
impossible, to find an equally reliable substitute 


t he 


See the evilence of Mr. D. L. Alexander, K.C., before 
Divoree Conmission which was held in London in L910. 
* See Mishnah (littin, vil. 


+ Sez * Jews in Many Landa,” by Mr. Elkan N. Adler, 
t The writ, 4's attention was drawn by Mr. A. 4iable, of 


Cardiff, toate ‘er by R. Kila Kimchiin the Yiddish press 


husband may disappear immediately after appoint- 
ing his messenger. 

It has been felt that the best independent advice 
should be at the wife's disposal before she agrees 
to a dissolution of marriage. If she cannot attend 
the proceedings, she should be furnished w ith 
means of safeguarding her interests and those of 
her children; nor should the man who desires to 
sever himself from an innocent woman be allowed 
to go his way until it has been ascertained that she 
assents. In order that these requirements may be 
met, the London Beth Div and many other such 
bodies will always get into touch with the Beth 
Din of the city where the wife resides ; she is given 
the opportunity to express her wishes, and when 
she has signified her willingness to accept * Get, 
a deputy, is appointed to receive the document on 
her behalf. Undoubtedly much distress will be 
averted when it shall have become possible to 
enforce such measures upon all who administer the 
Law throughout our diyerse and scattered com- 
munities, 

The wife, on her side, can only obtain divorce 
by requesting that the husband shall give it. 
Formerly the Jewish Courts could insist that he 
should do so when there were certain ‘grave causes 
of complaint ; but to-day they have no adequate 
means of compelling him to take the necessary 
steps. | 

When Solomon Maimon deserted his wife in 
the eighteenth century, she sent messengers to 
one city after another in order to intercede with 
him; finally she came herself and dragged him 
forcibly before the Beth Din, thereby obtaining the 
divorce for which she had clamoured s9 long, Such 
a tasx would be practically impossible in our day, 
especially for an immi grants wife. 

The man who is departing upon a mission of 
great danger will often give his wife a conditional 
divoree, to take effect in the event of his failure to 
reappear within a stipulated time,* but if this pre- 
caution be neglected, she may not presume his 
death. In such cases Maimonides forbade tco 
stringent an inquiry into the evidence which was 
brought forward, and Mr. Elkan Adler quotes 
the experience of RB. Isaac Flchanan Spektor, of 
Kowno, who contrived to get the photograph of a 
missing husband identified. with a corpse which 
had been recovered from the Thames in London.+ 


* See THR JEWISH Cunontcuz December 22 


22, 1922. 
* See THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, November 25th, 1910. 
} See THE JBWISH CHRONICLE, December 16th, 1910, also 


October 16th, 1908, for a full report of the ease. 


‘shortly be put into effect in Turkey, 


many Rabbis have hesitated to sanction the re. 
marriage of an “ Aguna,” In these circumstances 
the noble-minded R. Elia Kimchi, of Michalowa, 
recently called upon his colleagues to take counsel 
together in order that they might accept joint 


responsibility for dealing with the situation. It 


is to be hoped that his plan will fructify.{ 
Another case for consideration is that of the 
woman whose marriage has been dissolved by the 
civil courts; and it must be remembered that 
to-day in many western lands Jewish Courts have 
undertaken to abstain from granting a divorce 
until the State authorities have already done so. 
When this condition has been fulfilled, and the 
woman is actually divided from her husband by 
the law of her adopted country, she has no means 
of forcing him to give a Jewish divorce. This 
might entail refunding the settlements mentioned 
in the Kethubah, but without it another religious 
marriuge is impossible for her. The French Rabbis 
devoted much attention to this point in 1912; 


‘there was a suggestion that the husband should be 


compelled to bind himself.on his wedding-day to 
free the bride in the event of civil divorce, and 
heavy fines were to be imposed for delay ; 
the scheme was not put into effect. 

Ten years later, however, when post. -war. condi- 
tions had emphasised the sufferings of women a!! 
the world over, it was possible for the Beth Din 
of Constantinople, at the instigation of Chief 
Rabbi Haim Bidjerano, to consider this question 
with very different results. They have decided 
to insert important clauses into the marriage con- 
tract and to take such other steps ‘as will empowcr 
them to pronounce Jewesses free again to marry 
in the cases of serious hardship which have been 
discussed above. They do not regard this ruling 
as contrary in any way to the tenets of the Jewish 
religion,* and it is greatly to be hoped that similar 
metheds may be found possible in other lands. 

‘The measures which, we will 
vast possibilitics for the Jewess. The princij lcs 
which have been acopted may, perhays, lead to the 
solution of many difficulties which cannot Le bere 
considered, Until full details are before us further 
comment is impossible, Lut this new step has ect 
our scholars thinking, and from this much is to be 
hoped. 


but 


understand, 


Sewiah Life in the East,”” by Sidney M. Samucl 
p. 

* ‘the falt details of the procedure for the delivery of a Bilt 
of Divoree may be studied in “ Phe Jewish Law of Divoree,’’. 
by D. W. Amram. \ 


WITH JEWS IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS~* 


If, | 

Jews first began to migrate to Singapore in 
1349, from Bagdad ard India, in the wake of 
the pioneering Sassoons. They assembled for 
worship in a house, near the business quarter, 
in a street which acquired and has retained to 
this day the name of Synagogue Street. Nearly 
forty years later there was. built and consecrated 
the first Jewish house of prayer, facing west like 


all the synagogues of the East, wherein the Bagdad 
‘ritual 


was adopted and is maintained. The 
community gradually received accessions from 
Germany and Russia, but. it continued—with 


its Bix hundred souls in all—to be of a pre- 
dominantly Eastern character. As I entered 
the synagozue I passed on the steps of the porch 


intentionally spelt 


By Israel Cohen, 


days of the year. On the cases of some of the 
presented scrolls was the Hebrew name of Elijah, 
NR so as to avoid the 
transcription of the Tetragrammaton. Suspended 
from a network of wires stretching overhead from 
one wall to the other were many glass bowls with 
oil-wicks burning cither during the first year after 
somebody's death or upon its anniversary; a 
display that was greatly increased on the Day of 
Atonement, when, I was told, there would be a 
few hundred of such hanging lamps shedding their 
faint beams upon the penitent worshippers. The 
piety that had prompted the erection of the shrine 
seemed to have evaporated in the ensuing decades, 
for the Sabbath attendance was reported to be 
meagre, and there had been ro meeting of the 


in the colony. True to the traditions of his pious 
forefathers, he maintained a degree of conformity 
with the princip'es and practices of his faith which 
was not only conspicuous in itself but rarely seen 
in contiguity with such wealth. He had created 
a patriarchical domain that was typically Eastern 
in character, his synagogue being situated only 
a few yards away from his house. The latter, 
sprawling over the summit of a grassy slope, was 
a large white palatial residence, from which ex- 
tended ample wings, including outhouses with 
horses and motor-cars, sheds with kine and cattle, 
and a well-stocked poultry-yard, the whole em- 
bowered in an evergreen framework of tropical 
vegetation. There he lived, active and alert 


: fe . despite his grey hairs and seventy years, with his 
a grey-bearded man, with fez on his head, sitting congregation to discuss its affairs for quitea number sons and daughters, his sons-in-law and daughter- 

: barefooted and chanting psalms for the repose of years. | in-law, and three adopted orphan children, There 

| ae of some pious benefactor. Within I saw the But there was another and larger synagogue was a Bagdadi Shochet in the house for the slaughter 
Hazan intently rehearsing the cantillation of the 


in a better part of the city. It was built some 


next Sabbath’s portion of the Law. For him 
Bagdad was still his spiritual home, for though 
he had spent fourteen years in this thriving British 
colony he could not yet speak a word of English. 
The Ark was richly endowed, containing twenty- 
four Scrolls of the Law, all enclosed in conical 
cases of beaten silver from Bagdad; but most 
of the members of the congregation seldom saw 
any of them except on the two or three most solemn 


* Continued from the March! Jewish 


Supplement. 


Chronicle 


eighteen years ago by the leading member of | 
Mr. Menasseh Meyer, who was 


the community, 
reputed to be the richest Jew not only in Singapore 
but in the whole of the Far East. Its origin was 
due to a certain difference y which its founder had 
had with the devotees of the older shrine—a social 
phenomenon that is just as apt to occur in equatorial 
regions as in colder climes. Born in Bagdad, Mr. 
Meyer had settled in Singapore in the early period 
of its development, prospered greatly in trade, and 
was commonly said to own half of the property 


of plump birds ; milk of unimpeachable Kashrut/ 
was obtained tbe the domestic dairy ; and an 
orthodox chef ruled in the kitchen, 

Mr. Meyer, wearing a black skull-cap, and 
seated in an arm-chair, with a book of Hebrew 
lore on a little table before him, awaited me in 
the covered porch that led to the main entrance 
of the house. He gave me a cordial greeting an‘ 
asked after the peace of Eretz Israel. He had been 
to Palestine the previous year with his daughter, 
and maintained there a Beth Hamedrash and small 
synagogue for Bagdad Jews, so that he had alrecdy 
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had an opportunity to form his own views about 


the conditions in the country. He told me that 
he had recently received letters from Sephardi 
Jows in Safed and Jerusalem, who complained 
that house-rents had gone up since the arrival 
of the Zionist Commission. I replied that house- 
rents had also increased in England, and that 
the Zionist Commission was not more responsible 
for the One than for the other. He also said 
that the letter- writers complained that the 
Zionist Commission discriminated against the 
Sephardim, a charge that I disproved, stigma- 
ing it as a fable devised for luring alms from 
distant and unsuspecting benefactors. 

The following morning, being the Sabbath, a 
Jewish manservant of Mr. Meyer callyl at 
seven O'clock with rickshaws driven by Chinese 


—coolies to take me to his synagogue, which was 


-ituated. at a considerable distance from my 
hotel. Local custom had sanctioned the use of the 
rickshaw on the day of rest, and there was no 
Rabbi or Haham to question its rightfulness. On 
our way to the house of prayer the manservant 
told me that Mr. Meyer, in order to ensure a 
complete congregation at every service, engaged 
a number of Minyan men to attend regularly, and 
even gave them.a rickshaw allowance ; but owing 
to the higher cost of living they had once gone on 
strike to obtain an increase of their emoluments, 


-and the demand was gratified—prolably as much 


in the spiritual interests of the congregation as 
a whole as in the material interests of the strikers. 


On another occasion, one of the stipendiary ° 


worshippers demanded his carriage allowance for a 
full year in advance, in order to enable him to set 
up in business on his own account ; but as there 
was no guarantee that he would faithfully fulfil his 
part of the contract, and as no Minyae man wis 
ever known actually to use a rickshaw, the request 
rejected. 

The synagogue was a large, cream-coloured 
stucco fabric, with the Hebrew name * Hesed- FI” 


¢leaming aloft in gold letters on three sides. It 


was lofty: and spacious within, and the air was 
kept cool by electric fans overhead. About twenty 
persons were present, Mr. Meyer occupying a 
special arm-chair in a sort of semi-enclosure, where 
all the male members of his family also sat. The 
cray-bearded Hazan, who wore a fez and striped 
linen gaberdine with girdle, gabbled away at a 
rate and in an accent that made it difficult for me 
to follow. After taking the Sepher out of the Ark 
he at once unrolled it, a boy pointed to the | ezinning 


of the day's portion with a silver pointer, and then 


tho scroll was rolled up again and carried to the 
Almemar. The Hazan alone presided over the 
reading of the Law, without the support of any 
Seq im or lay official ; and I was given a double call 
of honour, being summoned a8 Cohen and remaining 
alsoas Levi. Whenthe service was over | was shown 
the scrolis in the Ark; there were about twelve 
altogether, in large silver-covered cases, and all 
from Bagdad. 
| breakfasted with Mr. Meyer, who presided 
at the head of a long table, around which were 
grouped the members of his family and the orphan 
wards, * A Chinese servant came round with a 
ewer of water and a basin with a concave perforated 
lid and poured water over our hands; the host 
uttered the benediction over a large, flat, spongy 
loaf (like that I had seen in Shanghai) and dis- 
tributed pieces among us; and a Bagdadi servant, 
wearing a black dap, waited at table. When the 
rieal was over and grace concluded, Mt. Meyer 
retired with the two fatherless boys to another 
room, where, in pious conformity with traditional 
custom| he began to hear them cantillate the day's 
portion of the Law. 
IL, 

The following afternoon, in response to a general 
invitation published in the local papers, the 
members of the Jewish community flocked to 
Mr. Mever’s house to listen to my appeal. The 
meeting was held in a very large drawing-room, 
liberally furnished with cosy chairs and little 
tables, and at one end a Zionist flag that I intended 
leaving as a memento hung conspicuously over a 
stupendous gilt-framed mirror. The whole of the 
adult Jewish population, about two hundred and 
fifty persons, were assembled, regaling themselves 
with an appetising tea, which was calculated to 
induce a benevolent frame of mind. There were 
present even two or three prominent members, who, 
owing to the heavy slump in their tin and rubber 


properties, had expressed a decided preference 
for the restoration of Zion by the gratuitous 
method of the Messiah. Close attention was 
shown by all alike to my address, nor was aught 
lacking in the vigour of the applause that marked 
its conclusion, and thereupon everybody's eyes 
were fixed intently upon our host, who was 
naturally expected to lead off in the financial 
response. Mr. Meyer had made some notable 
public gifts in recent years, including an acroplane 
to the Colonial Government's war munitions and a 
substantial benefaction to the local Re files College, 
and hence speculation was rife as to the extent of 
the bounty he would display on this momentous 
occasion. And so when, after a little suspense, I 
announced that it was to be 25,000 dollars (Mexican), 
that is, about £3,000, and added that this was the 


largest individual gift that I had hitherto received | 


on the whole of my tour, the plaudits of the 
gathering were enthusiastic beyond measure. 

The whole of the remaining response, including 
the sums obtained in the ensuing week’s persenal 
campaign, did not exceed £2,009; but, even so, 
that total represented a high average for the small 
community, especially as £2,000 had been raised 
for the Jewish National Fund only a few months 
before. One of the principal contributors to the 
latter “und confided to me that shortly after he 
had given his donation he had unexpectedly 
earned more than twice as much on a_ business 
transaction (a profit excecding a thousand pounds), 
whilst others who had given nothing lost heavily. 
** Is that not the finger of God ?”’ he asked me in an 
awestricken whisper. As [ visited the ofices and 
counting-houses of the Jewish merchants in the 
neighbourhood of Raffles Square I had to engage 
in occasional arguinent to’ coax reluctant 
sympathiser. Some had been very sorely hit by the 
prevailing slump, and contributed scrip instead of 
eash, A Russian Jew upon whom Ff called in his 
shop took counsei of his wilc, who, little suspecting 
that 1 knew Yiddish, said to her consort: ‘* Gieb 
thm “ Was tal zwaitig?” protested. 
And they were both so nonplussed and so gratitied 
to find that I spoke their tongue that they increased 
their gift threefo'd. A German Jew was 
anxious to obtaia Palestinian citizenship, but with- 
out any residential quatification, and among the 
others whom | met waz an Eaglish Jew, who was 
in the service of the Federated Malay States and 
longed to Le transferred to Palestine. 

Qn the whole, the attiiude of the community 
was marked by sympathy and generosity, ‘n 
which even a Chinese company director and an 
Armenian hotel-proprietor actively shared ; nor 
vere the malign efforts of a Russo-Jewish dia- 
mond merchant from Antwerp, who was on his 
vay to sell jewels to the Court of Siam, and who 
boastel of his knowlelce of Rashi and the 
(Gemara, whilst condemning the ideals oi 
Zionism, of any avail. It was, however, a matter 
of no little disappointment that a meting con- 


vened for the purpose of explaining the move- | 


ment to the general public, and over which \Sir 
William Murison, the Acting Colonial Secretary. 
presided, was, apart from members of the Jewish 
community, attended only by two cr. three 
Christians, and two Chinamen—one of the latter 
being a member of the Lezislative Coancil. Thus 
absence of the local British eclony was partly 
attributable to the vival attractions of the 
fcstivities held in honour of the visit that week 
of the Malaya, the warship presented by ‘British 
Malaya ‘to the Imperial Government ; but it was 
eoubtless also due to the general att:tude ol 
racial superiority assumed by the British 
Christians of Singapore towards their Jewish 
fellow-citizens, although the financial support 
of the latter was always seught in all local 

I enjoyed no Jack of hospitality in houses re- 
plete with comfort, situated in scenes of 
luxuriant verdure. The patriarchal régime of 
the Meyer household—pzrallels to which J had 
already observed in the Jewries of China—had 
more than one counterpart in a matriarchal 
régime, embodying the unity and solidarity of 
the Jewish family. It was a feature of social 
life that had been transplanted from Bagdad, 
together with the Arabic tongue that was widely 
spoken by Singapore Jewry, and the hookah 
which was smoked with dignity by venerable 
Jewish matrons. Even if a man wanted 4 wile, 
he would sometimes make the long and costly 


journey to Mesopotamia to seek her, though his 
quest was not always successful. I was told the 
story of a local Jew, who, having had no child 
after several years of marriage, went to Bagdad 
and brought back another wile; bu( she led him 
such a terrible dance that he decided to pack 
her off home again, and then lived happily with 
his first wife once more. | 
Between the Bagdadi and the Ashkenazi ele- 
ments there was a certain subdued antipathy, 
Which found expression more often in the first 
than in the second generation, and which was 
due as much to difference of colour as of proven- 


ance, with its complex corollary of mental 


factors. One of the most prominent members of 
the Ashkenazi section was a Russian Jew, who 
had begun life in the colony thirty-five years 
before as a humble pedlar, then turned car- 
penter, and after developing into a prosperous 


-cabinet-manufacturer, also became the owner oi 


many honses and shops, and of a large cocoa- 
nut plantation. He surveyed his possessions 
wistfully one day, as he showed me round nis 
estate, and then fervently said: ‘It is very 
pleasant here. But scme day I shall sell every- 
thing and go with my family to settle in Eretz 
Israel.’’ Another Ashkenazi, the most ardent 
Zicnist in the colony, was a native of East 
Prussia, who married a wife from Bulgaria in 
Melbourne, and had a son born in Manila. 
Such are the wandewvings of the children: of 
Israel, 

What the community seriously lacked was a 
spiritual leader, and, even. more, a modern 
educated Hebrew teacher. The only arrangement 
for the Hebrew and religious instruction of the 
young consisted of a Talmud Torah that had 
been built by Mr. Menasseh Meyer, and which 
was maintained frem the rent cf some neigh- 
bouring shops, The school was approached from 
a narrow lane, on either side oi which van a 
dirty gutter, polluted with the outpourings of 
the drains. It consisted of cne large chataber, 
with tiled fleor and whitewashed walls, contain. 
i ian the middlo four benches, inscribed with 
i@ names of the donors in gilt Hebrew letters. 
ifere some forty to fifty children of various ages 
and standards, and mestly pocr, came to be 
iniiicted into Hebrew lore and the precepts and 
practices of Judaism at the hands of a single 
grey-bearcel teacher, the Bagdad Ha-an, in 
fez and white gaberdine; but how much they 
learned or understcod it would be cifficult to 
say, as their master, cespite the many years he 
had been in Singapore, could not utter a word of 
English, and spoke only Arabic, whilst the’ 
lessons were often distracted by the visits of 


a brood of chickens with their vigilant mother, 


which strutted from an adjcining yard into the 
room, leaving many an impression behind. 

The gaberdinea grey-bcard admitted that the 
children could not make much progress. *‘* But 
what can you expect? "’-he asked, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. He showe 1 me a Hebrew book 


on the Sabbath laws, which he had received from. 


Jerusalem. I theaght that he was studying it, 
but he told me that he did not understand it, 
and intended raffling it among the members of 
the community for his own benefit, to. eke out 
lis income. He had received some other Hebrew 
works from the Holv City, which neither he nor 
anybody, else in the citv could read, and which 
he likewise intended to dispose of by lottery. 


Thirty-six hours after leaving Singapore, the 
s.s. Kkma, on which I was bound for Calcutta, 
dropped anchor some distance [rem the pic- 
turesque port of Penang. As scon as breakfast 
was over, a young co-religionist came on board 
to greet me and take me on land. He was a son 
of. Mr. Ezekiel Menasech, tie oldest Jewish 
resident in Penang. Thanks to\a steam launch 
and a motor-car I was soon brought to the plea- 


-sant-looking house of Mr. Menasseh, a little, 


erey-haired man, who gave me a friendly Shalom 
Aleichem.. He took me up to a large sit(ing-room, 
whence we had a geod view of the town in 
various directions, and, using a Biblical phrase, 
he said that his house was ‘ al em ha-derech ”’ 
(on the cross-reads). On the wall was a framed 
oleograph, showing scenes in the Holy Land, 
with Hebrew inscriptions, and the eyes of the old 
man lit up with wonder when I observed that 
I had actually seen those venerated sites. 

My host told me that, like most Jews in the 
Far East, he had come from Bagdad, and had 
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settled in Penang over thirty years ago. Until 


recently he had been the only Jew there, but 
the tribulations of war had brought a iew other 
Jews from Bagdad, mostly poor pedlars, who 


consorted with Chinese and Malay women and 


lived debased lives. As for Mr. Menasseh, he 
had, despite his isolation, remained faithful to 
orthodox tradition. He rose every morning be- 
tween four and five, when the sun was already 
up, and said his prayers in full. 
ke'ser house, and had his own stock of poultry. 
He had been studying Malbim’s Commentary on 
the Book of Daniel that morning, and showed 
me a passage in the last chapter which foretold 


A 


He kept a 


that the restoration of Palestine would take 
place about the years 1920 and 1922 


‘“T showed this to Mr. Menasseh Meyer, he 
said, “and he thought it was. most remark- 


able.’’ 


‘And well he might,’ I added, as I read 
through the commentator’s chronological cal- 
culation. 


Young Mr. Menasseh then took me out tor 
a drive to see something of the beautiful scenery 
in the neighbourhood. We traversed a fine 
straight road, bordered by towering palms, with 
magnificent green vistas on either side, and 


passed an interesting group of Malay huts, built 
for safety a few feet from the ground ; and aiter 
reaching a famous waterfall, which broke the 
noonday stillness with its cence lees plashing, 
and gazing out at the mirror-like sea, we 
speedily returned. But we had searcely begun 
‘tiffin’? when the news came that the Ehkma 
would be casting anchor very shortly; and -o, 
abandoning the meal, and taking a hurried fare 
well of the family, I was driven post-haste to 
the shore, where it was necessary to charter a 
special launch to reach the ship. Five minutes 
alter I had stepped on board, the vessel con- 
tinued on her northward course, 


BOOK OF THE ‘MONTH, 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


The Jews Under the Fatimid Caliphs. 


The Genizah material, which formed the basis of 
the first volume of “THE JEWS IN EGYPT AND IN 
PALESTINE UNDER THE FATIMID CALIPHS,” by Dr. 
Jacob Mann (Oxford University Press), is now edited 
in a second volume, in extenso and in extract, 
accompanied by explanatery notes -and_ other 
matter in close connection with it. Jn the letters 
and other documents, reproduced. in the present 
work, we possess a good sample of Hebrew as it 
was written (and perhaps speken) in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. 
Paitanic phraseology pervaded the style of ordinary 
private letters. However arbitrary a treatment 
was meted out to grammar and philology, it cannot 
be denied that the Piyyut as a literary form widened 
the limits of the language, making it flexible and 
capable of expressing new thoughts and various 


shades of meaning. On the other hand. we detect ° 
a considerable influence of Arabic, the native tongue 


of the Jews in the Orient, on the syntax of literary 


Hebrew. At all events, the Semitic character of ' 


the language remained unimpaired. The manu- 
scripts edited by Dr. Mann supply material of no 
negligible a quantity for a fascinating study of 
Hebrew in speech and in writing throughout the 
centuries both in Palestine and in the countries of 
the Diaspora. In this review of Dr. Mann’s book 
it is only possible to draw attention to some of the 
specially interesting finds discovered by him in the 
rich Genizah material, and presented by him in 
scientific dress, with critical notes and references. 
The chief seat of learning in the Holy Land 
’ during the Byzantine period, Tiberias, was also a 
famous centre of study of the Massorah and the 
Hebrew language. Long after the school had been 
transferred to Jerusalem, Tiberias apparently still 
remained the home of the Massorites. At the 
beginning of the tenth century there lived there the 
famous Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, ‘There exists 
in Hebrew a well-known list of early Magsorites 
and grammarians, published by Harkavy and 
Strack. The same list, entirely in Arabic, is to be 


found in Genizah fragments of an old grammatical 


work. The latter text is by far the superior, if not 
the original underlying the Hebrew translation. 
There is given a list (“chain”) of Massorites, the 
beginning of which is reported to have extended 
to Ezra the Scribe. Unfortunately only the end 
has heen preserved. The last link in this “ chain ” 

is the famous Aaron ben Moses ben Asher ben 


Nehemiah ben Asher the elder. The last was a 


colleague of Abraham ben Rikat, Abraham 
ben Furat, Pinhas “the head of. the school,” 
Semah, known as Ibn Sayyara, Habib ben 


Pipim, and Ahiyahu Hakkohen, the ‘‘ Chaber ” 
of Tiberias, Their contemporaries were Moses 
Moha and Moses of Gaza, The immediate p.ede- 
cessors of this generation were Rikat, the father of 
Abraham, and Semah ben Abu Shaiba. The 
point need not be laboured that these Massorites 
were not Karaites. 

and Hebrew Grammar cae have strongly appealed 
to these sectaries, who'endeavoured to erect a new 
system of Judaism on the Bible text. Those that 
settied in thé Holy Land must have devoted them- 
selves with zeal to these branches of Biblical know- 
ledge. In course of time they characteristically 
pretcnded to possess a monopely of knowledge 
about vocalisation, accents, and 
@verything appertaining to the Bible text. A 


We sce how the: 
Jerusalem. 


Samu! 


1142 to 1159. 


But the study of Massorah | 


Rabbinite challenges them to make good. their 
claim, demanding from them reasons for the 
vocalisation of certain words by Ben Asher. More- 
over, the author of the remarkable poems, who 
defended the Palestine academy against the 
Karaites in the Holy City, does not spare them on 
account of their boasted expert knowledge of 
vocalisation and intonation. It is obscure as fo 
what sort of fusion there took place between the 
Masscrites of Tiberias, after the death of Aaron ben 
Moses ben Asher, and the Karaite scholars of 
But it seems that the latter took the 
whole study of vocalisation and intonation undcr: 
their special wing. This led to its losing credit in 


the eyes of the Rabbinites. Hence the :a‘castie 
emiras of the author of these poems. 

Both. Rabbinites and. Karaites. were against 
referring lawsuits to non-Jewish courts. In a 


marriage decument dated 1109 at Fustat, between 

a Rabbinite and a Karaite lady, one of the con- 
ditions i is that they go not to non-Jewish courts. 

Jehudah Halevi, when visiting Egypt on his way 
to Palestine, was greatly honoured by the Nagid 
_. He composed several poems in the 
Nizid’s honour. In addition, Jehudah Halevi's 
letter to Samuel, sent from Alexandria, has been 
preserved, thanking him for his invitation to visit 
Cairo. The poet had to delay the journey on 
acount, of business obligations. He sent greetings 
to the mombers of the Nagid’s school, as well as 
to the “three congregations” Babylonian 
and Palestinian in Fustat, the third in Cairo), 
Samuel's period of activity as Nagid dates from 
The secretary of Samuel’s school 
was Nathan ben Samuel, with whom Jehudah 
Halevi also corresponded. From Cairo the poet 
wrote to his friend Aaron hen Jeshua greatly 
culogising the Nagid., 


79 


A letter dealing with Byzantine captives in 


Egypt is addressed to Jehudah ben Saadyah, and 


seems to have been written by the captives them- 
selves, who described their sad experiences. They 
had evidently been captured by pirates amid sea, 
and brought to Egypt, probably to Alexandria, 
where they were illegally sold to Mu:iIims and 
Christians. But the Jewish communal leaders 
intervened with the authorities, with the result 
that after five days the buyers had to return their 
purchased slaves to their captors. This greatly 
enraged the captors, who gave vent to their feelings 
by maltreating their unfortunate victims. The 
communal leaders found themselves compelled 
to stand surety for their enslaved co-religionists, 
and thus have them released for a certain time 
till the full amount for their ransom could be 
collected. The captives appealed to Jehudah 
to help them in their distress, as the local com- 
munity could hardly maintain them, not to speak 
of being able to pay the full ransom. The pirates 
were anxious to dispose of these Jews, because 
they were making preparations for another raid 
into Byzantium, and did not want to be encumbered 
with captives. They therefore threatened that 
if these Jews were not ransomed within the time 
agreed upon they would either be sold as slaves 
to Muslims and Christians or be beheaded, It 
can hardly be doubted that the Nagid did his best 
to forward the amount due for the release of these 
unfortunate Jews. 


Another interesting document is the epistle 


to the Fustat Dayan Nathan ben Selomon Hak- 
kohen, dated beginning of Tishkri, 1133 e.x. 


» from 
a place near Aden. 


The writer, Jacob ben Salim, 
acknowledges the receipt of Nathan's letter, 
wherefrom he gathered that Nathan was a native 
of Palestine (having probably emigrated to Egypt 
owing to the Crusaders). Jacob would have liked 
to be able to induce his ¢co-religionists in Aden to. 
be generous towards Nathan, who evide ntly asked 
in his epistle for monetary help. But there was 
serious friction between Jacob and his countrymen 
owing to his disapproval of their method of juris- 
diction. He was forced to leave Aden and settle 
in a place of three days’ distance. Only during 
one month in the year did he come together with 
the people of Aden. Here we have a glimpce of 
conditions in Yemen in the first half of the twelfth 
century. Jacob must have been a_ scholarly 
person, perhaps acting as Dayyan, but had to 
relinquish his position owing to dissensions. 

The practice of reciting the Pentateuch in the 
synagogue inan Annual Cycle sid: by side of the offi- 
cial Triennial Cycle seems to have been in vogue 
already in Palestine, and not only in the Palestinian 
synagogue at Fustat. A passage in a manuscript 
giving a collection of differences of cistoms between 
the Holy Land and Babylon seems to denote that 
in Palestine the worshippers as a whole read from 
ordinary copies the whole Parasha of the corre- 
spcn ling week, while the Reader recited from the 
Scroll only the corresponding Seder (Parasha being 
the technical term of the weekly portion according 
to the Annual Cycle, while Seder indicated the 
weekly portion according to the Triennial cycle). 


But in Babylon the Reader recited the Parasha, 


so that there was no need for the people to do it 
by themselves, but only to pay attention to the 
public reading of the Law. It seems that the 
people were to stand during the reading. This 
practice is against the custom known to Sar Shalom 
Gaon ‘The wording-of the text of this manuscript 
reflects already the time when the Reader, and 
not the people “ called up to the Law,” recited 
the veekly portion. This was a later practice. 
Amram Gaon still knows only the actual recital 
of the Torah bv those * called up te the Law.” 

Palestmmian custom of returning half of a 
deceased woman's dowry to her father’s relatives 
in case she died childless, is mentioncd in a Ketuba 
of 1082, issued on the occasion of the imarriage of 
David ben Daniel with a Karaite lady. 

A settlement of Jewish pilgrims from France 
existed in Akko in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The French Jews who settled in Akko 
and in other places in. Palestine seem to have been 
prosperous, and thus Rabbi Jechiel of Paris, who 
maintained a school of three hundred disciples, 
sent a representative to the Holy Land to collect 
there donations for his institution. 

Dr. Mann’s. admirable book embodies great 
industry in research und reflection. It abounds 
in‘new informati ion, and displays that rare judicial 
temper so sorely needed in the sifting and dis- 
cussion of historical material. There is hardly 
a page in this work which does not throw fresh 
light on the period of Jewish history with which it 
deals. Dr. Mann may well feel happy at his great 
achievement in preducing one of the most en- 
dwing contributions of our time to the scientific 
knowledge of the political and communal history 
of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
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THE POETRY OF BIALIK. 


An event of great and happy significance has 
recently taken place in Jewry. On the occasion 
of the fiftieth birthday of a Hebrew poct a great 
literary festival has been celebrated, meetings 
have been held, laudatory poems and addresses 
have been penned, and the poet has been acclaimed 
with all the fervour of hero-worship as the national 
bard of a rejuvenated Israel. One may allow some- 
thing for the justifiable exaggeration that inevit- 
ably accompanies an anniversary festival, but when 


_ that is done there remains a great body of com- 


petent criticism which sees in Chayim Naciman 
Bialik a direct heritor of the dual portion of Jewish 
poetry and prophecy. 

A Jewish soldier, serving on one ‘of the many 


fronts during the recent war, relates how at the 


end of a particularly strenuous day, when the firing 
had been incessant and one marvelled that any 
pateh of ground remained unscathed, he came into 
his dug-out too weary even for rest. He always 


carried two books with him—a Hebrew Bible and 


a volume of Bialik’s poems; on this occasion he 
opened the latter, and reading on and on gradually 
became forgetful of his grim surroundings, and was 


strengthened bodily and uplifted mentally by the 


poems before him. He did not notice bis command- 
ing officer (a Gentile) enter, and was only recalled 
to realities by his question, ““ Have you gone mad, 
doctor No, 1 am reading my Bialik.” —** Who 
is Bialik ?”’ The reader could not answer him, he 
felt his throat heavy and found his eyes full of 
tears, tears of comfort and happiness. This was his 


only answer to the Gentile, but he saw that it was 


understood. His tears were a thanksgiving to the 
man to whose words he could turn at the end of a 
day when any moment might have been his last, 
and find in them what countless others have found 
in the psalms of David. | | 

Here is no isolated picture ; those who read and 
re-read the poems of Bialik find in them an in- 
exhaustible wealth of delight, despite the fact that 
their essence is melancholy. What is the secret 
of this universal accord in Jewry—a phenomenon 
far too rare to pass unnoticed? If our poet has 
ascended the pinnacle of contemporary fame it is 
not without disaster to two of his fellow poets. 
Judah Loeb Gordon, whose work bears the same 
relation to the modern school of Hebrew poets as 
that of Marlowe does to the Ekzabethan drama, 
has been all but forgotten, although it is but thirty 
years since he died, with a fame almost as great 
as is Bialik’s to-day. Saul Tchernichovski, one of 
the sweetest singers of Israel, has been all his life 
in the shade of his great contemporary, despite the 
fact that his work, regarded as artistic creation, is 
not a whit inferior to that of Bialik. But both 
these poets failed to establish their popularity 
because they worked against the current of Jewish 
sentiment. Gordon was the relentless foe of the 
rabbinic Judaism of the Ghetto; he had no kind 
word for it. Tchernichovski apparently desires to 


hellenize Judaism, or at least to dispense Matthew 


By L. V. Snowman, 


Arnold’s prescription. Strangers to the Jewish 
spirit, reading the work of these two men, would 
doubtless give them the palm of superiority, just 
as in estimating the worth of nineteenth century 


English literature the Germans have picked out 


Byron and Oscar Wilde as the gems. But the 
native looks to see his language used to express 
something of the genius and spirit of his race. He 
does not demand of his great poet that he be ever- 
lastingly telling its praises, but he likes to feel that 
what he says is in the main stream of the poetic 


tradition of his people. It is this which Bialik 


has accomplished. He does not spare his people 
the lash nor spoil them with aught but stinted 
praise of their loyalty to the Torah. But it is on 
stepping-stones of their own dead selves (and not 
of dead Greeks) that he bids them rise to higher 
things. In an autobiographical chapter Bialik 
tells how he dreamed that he was in a streaming 
crowd of people returning from a market, and that 
he was carried along the road with the carts and 
barrows and cattle, jostling one another, and with 
the men and women in the alternate rush and crawl 
of a rout. The roadside was walled by rushes, and 
through gaps in these he could see a mysterious 
figure sitting by a river-bank with his back turned 
to the crowded road. He seemed unaware of the 
motley crew that passed behind him, but as the 
poet moved on with the crowd this figure kept 
pace with him, like the moon with a runner. Then 
he recognised that this meditating figure was none 
but himself; but still in his dream he was pressed 
on with the crowd. This is symbolical of Bialik’s 
poetry. He has always stood apart, as the artist 
must, to ponder and to criticize the life about him, 
but what he has written hes always been of topical 
application; Jews have seen their immediate 
problems discussed in his verse, and have known 
their poet to be an active participator in their 
movements and organizations. And doubtless 
this is the secret of his great popularity. 

A favourite method of reviewing the work of 
a writer is to use his literary output as a running 
commentary on the facts of his life, and where 
these facts are well known it is an interesting 
course to adopt. But it brings in its train the 
danger of regarding the artist in preference to his 
work and, after all, “ the play’s the thing.” There- 
fore, it is fortunate that the life histories of Hebrew 
poets are generally but imperfectly known, and a 
happy fate drives us to study their work for its 
own sake. Very few of those who know all about 
the Dark Lady of the Sonnets have read a line of 
the Shakespearean poems in question; whereas 
only higher critics rack their small brains over 
the authorship of the Song of Songs, while the 
masses have read it and made it part of their 
lives. We are richer, not poorer, for knowing 
nothing about Amos save that he was a shepherd 
of Tekoah, for it has enabled us to stndy his great 
denunciations with reference to their own content 
and the circumstances in which they were 


uttered. Modern writers will gain nothing from 
having the name of their favourite flower or their 
bedside books broadcasted to the world. There- 


fore, in considering the poetry of Bialik it is wise 


to use as a talisman the arrangement he himself 
has given us in his collected volume, for there it 
will be found that various poems are grouped 
together as being related to one another in the 
mood or idea of which they are the expression. 
This will save us from making too many false 
interpretations, and will enable us to obtain a 
clearer view of the workings of the poet’s mind. 
Here and there the facts of his life and times will 
elucidate and explain. 
that certain thoughts have occupied the poet’s 
mind—of love, of nature, of his own muse, of the 


Ghetto, of persecution, of Zion—and these have - 


taken poetic form at various periods ; some have 
given way for a time to others and then recurred 
in the same metrical dress, but with an increased 
poetic power. 

Is there some touchstone by the use of which 
we may discover the poet’s heart in the poems 
which we meet ? It seems that Bialik has declared, 
with Edgar Allan Poe, that ‘‘ melancholy is the 


most legitimate of all the poetical tones.’’ But 


the melancholy of the Hebrew poet is virile stuff, 
the very antithesis of Poe’s melancholy, which spent 
itself on the fanciful creation of an evanescent 
beauty of rhythm. Bialik, moreover, identifies 
himself with the Jewish people; it is not always 
evident when his “ego” is for himself in his own 
personal grief, or represents the Jew speaking for 
his exiled race. But it matters not; for in a 
national poet one expects to see the emotions of 
the people become crystallized in an individual 
and born to immortal verse. 


* * * 


I have not won the light from freedom’s courses, 
Nor from my father’s part 

Came it to me; ‘tis hewn from crags of mine, 
I carved it from my heart, 


In his famous "yyw Bialik describes his poor 
home, the bare table on Sabbath eve, the crust 
of bread and salt herring which formed their repast, 
and the little cricket, chirping on the hearth, which 
became his instructor in song. But he is full of 
regret for what his muse does not give him; he 
is schooled in the Cheder at Zhitomir ‘and later 
in the Yeshibah at Volozhin, but he finds it a 
one-sided inspiration. He has 


All kinds of songs——about a small bright cloud, 
Of Tsitsith bern, about the drops of wax ; 
But one song was unknown—of youth and love. 


This is his great complaint, and it runs through 


the poems of nature and love like a guiding-line. 
He pines for the love that is denied him because 


he is not allowed to develop as other men are, it 


seems to him that his youth passed without ite 
great attribute. 


In the main it will be seon ~ 
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Where art thou hidden, only one of mine, 
And my desire abiding ? 
Come, shew thyself and haste to come away 
Into my place of hiding. 
‘While yet I may be freed, come thou, redeem me, 
Over my fate be queen ; 
Give back one day of youth which has been stolen 
And slay whilst my spring is green. 
Thy lips may quench my flame, between thy 
breasts 
I shall usher out my day, 
As birds of vineyards, in the evening, pass 
"Mid flowers of spice away. 
Or, 
In twilight’s hour of ruth, 
Bend down and hear the secret of my pain: 
They say that somewhere in the world is youth— 
Then where is mine for IT have sought in vain. 


In the long prose poem (Scroll of 
Fire), the style of which recalls that of the romances 
of William Morris, Bialik apparently reveals the 


whole story of love unknown because it was nipped 


in the bud. 


But the green fields were outside the Cheder 
door and the poet enjoyed them even more than 
others, because the contrast with the study indoors 
was all the greater. The nature poems (poems of 
light, as’ Hebrew critics call them) are remarkable 
for their use of Hebrew more than for the ideas 
contained in them, and, like corresponding poems 
in all languages, can be appreciated only in the 
original. The reader of these poems has before 
him the language of the Bible with the addition of 
‘Talmudic words so woven into the framework 
that he is conscious of no unspanned gap between 
the ancient and the modern. Indeed, there is 
none, for, although Bialik is a creator of modern 
Hebrew, he has as his material words that have 
come down through the ages and have accumulated 
riches about them on their way, and form an 
adequate medium for. the expression of all the 
more complex feelings and ideas which are supposed 
to govern life to-day. But these poems possess 


two remarkable qualities that can be conveyed by © 


translation. The first is the linking of the human 
element to the description of nature. The poet is 
grieved that the summer is spoilt by storms :— 


I grieve to lose 


One moment of the summer, brief at best, 


‘l'o see her petals fall, untimely shed, 
And all sweet hues and odours washed away, 


But— 
I know the rain is good, 
And fraught with blessing for the thirsty = 
Anon ‘twill call the reaper to the field 
And fill the barn with food.* 


Or at the end of summer when— 
he heart is orphaned. Soon a rainy day 
Will softly tap the pane. 
Look to your boots; _ up your coat. Go, 
fetch 
The potatoes in again. 
The second is his keen appreciation of the 


winter. Poets of other peoples cacmaued this season 
as one of ‘ pale misfeature.” 


Winter is come, that blows the baleful breath, 


And after winter cometh timely death. 


- This Spenser; but to Bialik the snow cannot be 
too white, the blast too keen, or the frost too 
numbing. Herevelsinthe cheerless Russian winter, 
greets it with the joy of a feast day and becomes 
infected with its brute strength. Why ? ‘‘ Because 


I am a son of the Yeshibah, my forehead is like 


snow, my face pale as plaster.’’ He is glad to get 
out into the open air, even into the chill streets 
—for the were written in the city—so 
jong as he is not cramped at the desk. 


But the impatience with the Talmud is only one 


side of the picture. Many of his fellows went out 
into the wide world and left him at his studies, 
but despite his longing to join them, he cannot 
forget what the Beth Hamidrash has meant and 
still means to him and to the Jewish people, 


Alone, alone I am left. The Shechinah, too, 
Her broken wing holds trembling o’er my head, 
My heart discerns her heart ; surely for me, 
Her only son is her dread, 


the deep dhadows of 


piece, a few shrivelled Jews, with parched and > 


wizened face, Jews of the exile, burdened with its 
yoke, who lose their pain in faded Talmud page, 
their misery in Midrash tales of old ;— : 


(Ah, me! - How slight and worthless all must seem 
In eyes of strangers, heedless to discern.) 

Then shall the heart inform you how your feet 
Stand on the threshold of our House of Life, 
And our soul's treasure house your eyes behold. 


In the POND (Talmud Student) hedraws a pen 
picture of the stunted life of a Jewish student in 
the Polish Ghetto :— 


“ Oi, oi ? the Rabbis taught: “. . . if I shall offer 
Body and life upon the Torah’s altar, 
I shall be heard, maybe, from out my corner, 
And see my fame shine forth across the land. . . .” 
“My God, take what Thou wilt, my flesh and 
blood! 

I've sworn by Thee and by Thy holy Law 
My lips shall move, my voice shall cry, I will not 
Stir from my place, my corner. . . till I know 
The Talmud and am learned in the Torah !” 

But Bialik is melancholy when he thinks of the 
conditions under which it is sought to attain this 
end, and what might have been and still be :— 


What the treasure which it might have brought 
Had but a ray of sunlight warmed the soil, 
What sheaves we might have reaped, had but a 
gust 
Of generous air blown o'er you—had the road 
Which leads towards the Torah, which we so 
Neglected and despised, been cleared and plain \* 


It is an eloquent commentary on this that the 
latter years of his life Bialik has devoted to the 
editorship of text-books for the study of Hebrew 
and to the compilation of the M{13N "BO—a collec- 
tion of all the legends and homilies of the Talmud—_ 
works which will undoubtedly lighten the burden 
of the scholar. 

‘There is Jittle of dreaming in Bialik’s poems ; he 
has clear vision for things about him. A hope for 


' better things finds utterance here and there, but 


the main theme is bitterness of the present. What 

of his people on the morrow of the first Zionist 

Congress ? 

Surely the people wither, full of their vileness and . 
venom. 

Yea, from the foot to the head, all of it rotten aid 
worthless, 

Seeing they raised not a man from their midst in the 
day of their anguish, 

One that was mighty in works, living, whose heart 
should impel him, - 


One who would treasure the name of his God and 


the name of the nation 


Far over wealth of gold, more than the falschood of 


idols. 

Surely the people perish, they breathe but shame and 
scorning ... 

Taught of the rod and the lash, can they perceive 
now the anguish— 


Shame and pain of the spirit— aught but the thrall 
of the hody !f 


Then came the Kishinev massacre, and the Jews 
bowed their necks to the slaughter. The poet 
despaired of a people that had not the courage 
to strike a blow for themselves, but hastened in 
despair to the synagogue, where— 


The rent and quiv ring sounds, like things alive, 
Unite, and—hearken! now they rise again 

In one despairing wail of misery, , 
That tosses still between a damp, dark ceiling 

And upturned faces all awry with pain. 

Thus wails a people only that is lost. 

No root of hatred, not a blade of vengeance, 

For hark,they beat the breast and cry Ashamnu! 


For a moment the poet lost faith in the God of 
Justice :— 


If there is Right, then let it now be shewn! 
For if when I have perished ‘neath the skies 
The Right shine forth, I pray 

Crushed ever be its throne. 


Then he turned to the oppressor, and like Jere- 
miah, who was never weary of castigating his 
people before the crisis, but, when the calamity 
had come and passed, warned Babylon in the name 
of Zion, “‘My blood be upon the inhabitants of 


Chaldea, shall Jerusalem say. And Babylon shall 
become heaps, a dwelling place for jackals, an 
astonishment and an hissing, without inhabitant,” 
even so Bialik, speaking to the Jews, says — 


The azure firmament will darken for your grief, 

The sun be scarlet as your guiltless blood 

With the brand of Cain on the forehead of the 
earth, 

And badge of defeat for the broken arm of God ; 

And the God of vengeance, wounded to the heart, 

Will rise with a shout—go forth with his great 
sword. 


And who shall gainsay that the events of 1916 
have made this utterance a latter-day prophecy ? 
These poems of Kishinev, BY? "\"w, were hailed 
by the Jew- of Russia as a sign that not all had been 
lost, and there was still someone to plead their 
cause. It is a wonderful tribute to the spiritual 
vigour of the Jews that they could claim asa 


national poet one who spoke so harshly of their 


faults. A backward glance at Hebrew literature 
will show that those who blew the trumpets and 
banged the brasses of patriotic sentiment were 
either fated to gain but small share of fame; such 
as the prophet Joel, or scored but feeble succesg 
in their endeavours—and this latter applies to | 
Bialik’s ‘‘ Zionist” verse. Whereas the merciless 
castigators of their people have become their 
beacon- lights. 

When the Jews joined in the Russian revolution, 
Bialik seemed to repent of his desire that they 
should resort to physical force like the Gentiles, 


for he saw a general tendency towards assimilation 


of all that was bad in Russian life undermining the 
foundations of Judaism, and materialism destroying 


the Jewish spirit, so that his people are false to their 
ideal. 


In (Logos) he writes :— 


They raise their soul toward thy ruined altar, 
And, hastening to the wreckage, in the heap 
They rummage, picking out its shattered stones, 
To use for floor tiles or the garden fence, | 
Or set as tombs on graves. 

Again :— 

God’s chastisement is this and heavy curse; 

That you shall cast away your own live heart, 
Wring out your sacred tears beside all waters 
And string them on the first false thread of light, 
And pour your spirit into alien marble, 

And in the stranger’s rock entomb your soul. * | 


In these two poems Bialik dispenses with rhyme 
(although he always wears its shackles lightly), 
and uses the tone of pure biblical Hebrew. They 
are fraught, with much of import to the modern 
Jew, and represent a high-water mark of poetic 
achievement. A -precentor in the synagogue 
who had any of the initiative and courage of his 
medieval forbears would not hesitate to introduce 
them into the prayers of the Day of Atonement ; 


‘it would shew that the liturgy is not quite as dead 


as most people seck to make it. 


There is yet another mood of the poet to be 
considered. With the advent of Zionist Congresses 
he used to compose poems of welcome to the 
delegates, They. amble intheirsentiment, although 
they are fluent in form. The poet looks for the 
light to shine from Zion, and heal the wounds of 
Jewry : | 

The light will tremble, leaning on his heart, 
And lips pressed softly ope: 
‘Rise, brother, pray, for there is room for 
prayer, 
And a place for hope—come hope!” 


His volume of poems ends with 93° "Mp (The 
Dead of the Desert), and here the melancholy of 
the past and present is brightened for a moment 
by the shout of the wanderers in the desert, who 
declare that they will advance against the ire of the 
Heavens in wrath to the Promised Land, but 
Who could conquer the desert in power, when dread 

veices ascend in the storm ? 
‘Tis nought but the desert in turmoil, a cruel 
bitter chance full of terror, 
and, adapting the poet’s own line, 
Melancholy steals back to its place; undisturbed 
are the mighty in sleep, 
* 

We have returned to the keynote. For some 
years now Bialik’s poetic output has been very 
amall, and some impatience at this is known to 
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great task accomplished. The characteristic 
of a great poet, says a Hebrew writer, is that to 
whatever he puts his hand he imparts something 
of his spirit, so that even if he took to selling 
salt herrings he would put a soul into the business. 
In arranging and translating the Agadic literature 
of the Talmud, Bialik has composed a great practical 
poem which will be a source of inspiration to many 
future generations, and be of greater service to 
Jewry than a library of verse. In the second place, 
the restoration of Palestine has not caused Bialik 
to break his silence; and have we reason to wonder ? 
The silence of the poet may well be a means of 
rebuking us as unworthy of his efforts, and it 
would be justified. For the first great literary 
event in the New Palestine has been the cessation of 
publication of the Hashiloach, that foremost Hebrew 
periodical in which all the best work of modern 


THE 


correspondence which has appeared in 


recent issues of Tae Jewism Curonteie on the. 


subject. of Jewish boys in public schools has raised 
a point. which should be taken to heart by the 
Anglo-dewish. community. It is not the attitude 


of the head-masters or governing bodies of the 


respeetive-schools which they should consider, but 
the time has arrived when the whole position of 
pur rising, generation, the while future of Anglo- 
Jewry, should be viewed in its real aspects anid steps 
taken as speedily as possible to safeguard the 
development, it may be the existence of Judaism 
in this country. 

It is useless to say: Judaism will take care of 
itself; it has always been like this,and Anglo-Jewry 
is as flourishing as ever. In the first place, Judaism 
does vottake care.of itself if Jews turn away from it. 
By Divine Providence, it is true, we have lived 
through. thousands of years, while great Enrpires 
have fallen and creat peoples have vanished; and 
T am convinced that it will always be so, and the 


eternal feuth of our Religiow will always. save 


from. extinction. We have, however, seen that 
Judaism can die out, in certain localities. Apart 
from Spain, where the Jews were driven out nearly 
five centuries ago (and which since then has sunk 
from being. a great nation to an almost insignificant 
one), there are France and Italy. The Judaism 


of the former, once producing. the greatest scholars — 


(such as Rashi and Rabbenu ‘Tam) has become a 
mockery of Judaism, where absorption into the 
domifiant faith is taking place constantly and 
* surely. More striking an example is Italy. Not 
more’ than. 10@ vears ago there were flourishing 

‘tommunities with Yeshtboth, great scholars—they 
nearly alfdituppeared wher, about 36 years ago, 

the late Dr. Margulies became Chief Rabbi of 
Florence. Owing to his fine enthusiasm and zeal 
a revival has come about which has saved the 
remaining communities: IT: only mention this to 
show how much can be done by one man of out- 
standing personality. 

Now, as to Anglo- Jewry. It is not Kiedy what 
if was 50 or even 30 years ago. If we talk to 
people who remenrber those days, they will tell us 
that there were then members of our élite who 
were strietly observant Jews. 
lite Lionel Louis Cohen (uncle of Sir Ke Waley- 
Cohen) rode every week-day morning to the 
Central Synagogue on horseback. We need not 
go back as far as that; even |5 years ago there was a 
fair attendance at Bayswater mornings and even- 
ings—and what is it to-day? In the whole of the 
North-West Distriet of London, withfour flourtshing 
synagogues, there is no evening service held any- 
where, exeept: “by special appointment,” when 
one of the members has “ Jahrzeit.” Fifteen years 
ago it was possible to hold a class in Talmud, where 
about 15 to 20 people, a considerable number born 
Englishmen, attended. They have died, nearly 
all, and where are the young men to replace them ? 
About 30 years ago L.am teld there was.a similar 
class held at St. John’s Wood Synagogue. I doubt 
whether any of the children of those who attended, 
with the exeeption of one or two, understend 
Hebrew sufficiently to translate a simple passage of 
the Bible. — 

One fact: which is most striking, and at the same 
time reveals ths greesest menace to English Juda- 
is. that there ie practically no young Jewish 


of the spirit of the age ; 


am told that the 


Hebrew writers has appeared. Zionism and 
Palestine may prove a snare to these who believe 
that these are magic words to soothe all our ills, 
At the moment Bialik is justified in: bis precast 
and in his silence. 

Readers demand of a critic that he shall make 
some catehpenny phrase wherewith to sum up his 
subject. It would be easy to formulate such a 
slogan about Bialik, and ery that the greatest poet 
since the Bible is with us—but it would not be true, 
It is easy to compare him with Jehudah Halevi to 
his advantage, but it is to be remembered that 
Jehudah Halevi wrote in Arabie forms which are 
strange to us, whereas Bialik’s words come as part 
nevertheless we appreciate 
the former, whose genius shines through his prison 
walls. Can English readers say the same of the 
author of ‘ Piers. Plowman, written nearer our 


time than the songs of Jehudah Halevi, but 
now unknown: save to the student? It is as muck 
as we can say, and as we ought to want to say, that 
to Bialik has been handed the Hebrew poetic 
tradition direct, even as the Law to Moses from 
Sinai. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell tells us that when you are 
viewing a poet generally, the first question is: 
When was he born? The second: When did he 
commence author? The third: How long did he 
keep at it? The fourth: How much has he 
written, and the fifth: * 

““ What good came of it all, at last ?” 
Quoth littl Peterkin. 

The first four questions have been answered, the 
fifth remains, and those who have been stirred to 
think, reflect, and act by the words of the poet will 
_know answer, 


FUTURE OF ANGLO-JEWRY. 


By Dr. C. Duschinsky. 


generation growing up, who will in observance, 
knowledge of Jewish laws and customs, and love 
of their religion be able to replace the old members 
of the present generation. This fact is noticeable 
in the Kast as in the West, in the Bate Midrashim 
and Minyinim as well as-in the synagogues. If 
the observant foreign element would have been able 
to bring up their children as observant Jews, we 
should to-day have a large and strong community 
of young orthodox Jews. But even in the most 
orthodex synagogues. we find as-a ruleonly the older 
members attending; the young generation stays 
away. Even the sons of the leaders of the United 


Synagogue take very little interest in communal | 


affairs, let-alone conform to our laws. The parents, 
whether English or foreign, whether. observant or 
non-observant, take it for granted that their chil- 
dren have a right to be less observant than they 
are, and do not realise that if this process goes on 


their descendants in the second or third generation 


are certain to leave Judaism altogether. Yet, if 
we were to tell any father, that if he sends his boy 
into a business where he has to desecrate the 
Sabbath, his grandson will probably be buried in a 
churchyerd—most, of the Jewish fathers would be 


horrified at the idea, and scorn the possibility of any | 
of their children or grandchildren leaving the . 


faith! And still it is so, and that is the reason why 
present-day Judaismr in England is on the decline 
and in danger of extinction. ; 

Taking it for granted that every religious Jew 
would wish -his children to be at least as religious 
as he is himself, we. must now examine. the causes 
which bring about: the estrangement of young 
Jewry. We can summarise these causes into three 
classes: Economic, social, and spiritual. 

Economie Cavusrs.—The question ef Sabbath- 
observance in a city like London is certainly a 
very difficult one. If we ask a man in the Kast 
End why he lets his son work on the Sabbath, his 
answer will invariably be that he eould not find 
work fer him otherwise. If we ask a business man 
in the City or West End the question, why he does 
not close his office or shop on Sabbath-day, he will 
assert that that would be quite impossible. 
answer to both, the poor workman and the well-to-do 
merchant, is the same, namely, that we have seen 
and still see that their neighbours, who do not work 
on the Sabbath-day, are in many instances better 
off than they are; that this problem has already 
occurred in ‘Talmudit times when our sages 
interpreted the sentence, “Thou - shalt give 
tithe of your produce” to mean, “Give 
tithe in order that thou shalt become rich.’ 
In other words, if we rely upon the help of 
God, He will give us His help, and “where 
there is a will there is a way.” ‘The situation, as it 
is-aty present; is im itself a sign. of danger. ‘The. 
negligence in observance has become so general 
that the. majority of Jewish businesses are open 
on the Sabbath, and the positions for 
youths whe. would like to keep the Sabbath are 
searce. And yet, only a. strong, will is needed by 
many @ business map, and active propaganda 
in this respect might still do a lot of good. 

Cavsus.—These ane found. more among. 
the better classes whe mix among, their Gentile 
neighbours and wish te be.like them. Teonis.and 
other sports. axe preferably practised oa Sabbath 
afternoons; to. be present at a dinner-party and 
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nof to eat would give cause for comment. Tn 
these circles assimilation progresses rapidly and 
intermarriage is the order of the day. 

Causes.—In these, T think, is to be 
found the root of the evil. Ignorance is in most 
cases the reason for the drifting away from 
Judaism, for, let us confess, those who regard the 


Jewish laws as antiquated, who have thought at all. 


about religion in general and Jewish religion in 
particular, are comparatively very few. 
majority, even among the children of immigrants, 
have not been tavght what Judaism is; the parents 


_ are either too busy or too neglectful to teach their 


children, or have them taught, the ideals and 
practices of Judaism. What is done in religion 
classes, probably the best that can be done under 
prevailing conditions, is only very little. One or 
two hours weekly is not enough to impart to the 
child that religion which should fill every hour of 
his life, which should make him love God “ with all 
his heart, with all his soul and all his might.” Tt. 
is hardly enough to make him familiar with the 
reading of Hebrew. A child attending a prepara- 
tory or public school has also very little time for 
the study of Hebrew, except late in the evening, 
and only few parents are in the position to pay for 
special lessons in these hours. I will not speak of 
those parents who send their children to Christian 


boarding schools—they probably wish their children . 


ultimately to embrace the dominant faith—-but of 
those who would like to see their children brought 
up in the religion of their fathers, and do not 
realise that unless other means are adopted than 
hitherto the process of the “ melting pot ” will go 
on, and their children or grandchildren will 
certainly leave Judaism. I will not refer here to 
the communal institutions, synagogues, ministers, 
services, which could all be included among the 
spiritual causes for the decomposition of English 
Judaism, as it is not my purpose to criticise and to 
destroy, but to try and find a way to build a new 
foundation for the regeneration of Judaism in 
this country. I may say at once that I do not 
regard any individual or any institution as the 
sole reason for the circumstances I have in the 
foregoing tried to depict. Of ministers, for 
instance, I know many who do their best in the 
various spheres of their activity, and those who do 
not are only the products of the present system 
and not personally to blame for their deficiencies. 

The remedy for the malady of absorption must 
be found by fighting the causes in their various 
forms. The economic difficulties must be overcome 
by inducing principals to close their businesses on 
Sabbaths and Jewish holidays, and so to give 
employment to the growing up business men. 
Socially, meeting places and societies should be 
found or formed for social intercourse among Jews, 


_ where not only dances, card-parties, and dinners are 


given, or lectures on history or Jewish antiquities 
be delivered, but where topics of live interest to 
living Judaism are diseussed and sometimes instruc- 
tion in. the. practice of Judaism is given. 

Smrdually, the. present system of education. of 
the rising: generation should be altered entirely by- 
establishing Jewish. day, preparatory and public, 
sehools, where daily. instruction in Hebrew and 
other Jewish subjects. is given, where the chiilren 
wilt be bronght up as real Jews and real good 


English citizens. Although for nearly two com, 
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Where art thou hidden, only one of mine, 
And my desire abiding ? 
Come, shew thyself and haste to come away 
Into my place of hiding. 
While yet I may be freed, come thou, redeem me, 
Over my fate be queen ; 
Give back one day of youth which has been stolen 
And slay whilst my spring is green. 
Thy lips may quench my flame, between thy 
breasts 
I shall usher out my day, 
As birds of vineyards, in the evening, pass 
*Mid flowers of spice away. 
Or, 
Jn twilight’s hour of ruth, 
Bend down and hear the secret of my pain: 
They say that somewhere in the world is youth— 
_ Then where is mine for IT have sought in vain. 


In the long prose poem WNM noo (Scroll of 
Fire), the style of which recalls that of the romances 
of William Morris, Bialik apparently reveals the 


whole story of love unknown because it was nipped — 


in the bud. | | 
But the green fields were outside the Cheder 


door and the poet enjoyed them even more than 


others, because the contrast with the study indoors 
was all the greater. The nature poems (poems of 
light, as Hebrew critics call them) are remarkable 
for their use of Hebrew more than for the ideas 
contained in them, and, like corresponding poems 
in all languages, can be appreciated only in the 
original. The reader of these poems has before 
him the language of the Bible with the addition of 
Talmudic words so woven into the framework 
that he is conscious of no unspanned gap between 
the ancient and the modern. Indeed, there is 
none, for, although Bialik is a creator of modern 
Hebrew, he has as his material words. that have 
come down through the ages and have accumulated 
riches about them on their way, and form an 
adequate medium for the expression of all the 
more complex feelings and ideas which are supposed 
to govern life to-day. But these poems possess 
- two remarkable qualities that can be conveyed by 
translation. The first is the linking of the human 
element to the description of nature. The poet is 
grieved that the summer is spoilt by storms :—~ 


_ I grieve to lose 
One moment of the summer, brief at best,. 
‘io see her petals fall, untimely shed, 
And all sweet hues and odours washed away, 


But— 
I know the rainis good, 
And fraught with blessing for the thirsty land; 
Anon ‘twill call the reaper to the field. 
And fill the barn with food.* 


Or at the end of summer when— 
‘The heart is orphaned. Soon a rainy day 
Will softly tap the pane. | 3 
Look to your boots; patch up your coat. Go, 
fetch 
The potatoes in again. 


The second is his keen appreciation of the 
winter. Poets of other peoples dismiss this season 
as one of pale misfeature.” 


Winter is come, that blows. the baleful breath, 
And after winter cometh timely death, 


This Spenser; but to Bialik the snow cannot be 
too white, the blast too keen, or the frost too 
numbing. Herevelsin the cheerless Russian winter, 
greets it with the joy of a feast day and becomes 
infected with its brute strength. Why ? “‘ Because 
I am a son of the Yeshibah, my forehead is like 
snow, my face pale as plaster."’ He is glad to get 
out into the open air, even into the chill streets 
~—for the were written in the city—so 
song as he is not cramped at the desk. 

But the impatience with the Talmud is only one 
side of the picture. Many of his fellows went out 
into the wide world and left him at. his studies, 
but despite his longing to join them, he cannot 
forget what the Beth Hamidrash has meant and 
still means to him and to the Jewish people, 


Alone, alone I am left. The Shechinah, too, — 
Her broken wing holds trembling o’er my head, 
My heart discerns her heart; surely for me, 


Her only son is her dread, | 
and shows us i 
ihe 


He takes us to the old buildi: 


piece, a few shrivelled Jews, with parched and 
wizened face, Jews of the exile, burdened with its 
yoke, who lose their pain in faded Talmud page, 
their misery in Midrash tales of old :— 

(Ah, me! How slight and worthless all must seem 
In eyes of strangers, heedless to discern.) 

Then shall the heart inform you how your feet 
Stand on the threshold of our House of Life, 
And our soul's treasure house your eyes behold. 


Tn the OND (Talmud Student) he draws a pen 
picture of the stunted life of a Jewish student in 
the Polish Ghetto :— 


Oi, of” the Rabbis taught: “. . . if I shall offer 
Body and life upon the Torah’s altar, 

I shall be heard, maybe, from out my corner, 
And see my fame shine forth across the land. . . .” 


My God, take what Thou wilt, my flesh and 


blood ! 
I've sworn by Thee and by Thy h« 
My lips shall move, my Voice shall | 
Stir from my place, my corner. . 
The Talmud and am learned in the 1 
But Bialik is melancholy when bh 
conditions under which it is sought 
end, and what might have been an 


What the treasure which it migh 


- Had but a ray of sunlight warmed 


What sheaves we might have reap 
gust 

Of generous air blown o'er you—hac 

Which leads towards the Torah, wh 

Neglected and despised, been cleare 


Tt is an eloquent commentary on — 
latter years of his life Bialik has d 
editorship of text-books for the stuc 
and to the compilation of the #93N™ 
tion of all the legends and homilies of 
works which will undoubtedly lighte 
of the scholar. : 

There is little of dreaming in Bialik 
has clear vision for things about him. ° 
better things finds utterance here ar 
the main theme is bitterness of the pr 
of his people on the morrow of the 
Congress ? 


Surely the people wither, full of their 


venom. | 

Yea, from the foot to the head, all of 
worthless, 

Seeing they raised not a man from thei: 
day of their anguish, 

One that was mighty in works, living, 
should impel him, 

One who would treasure the name of | 
the name of the nation | 

Far over wealth of gold, more than the 
idols, 

Surely the people perish, they breathe b 
scorning... 

Taught of the rod and the lash, can t 
now the anguish— 

Shame and pain of the spirit—aught b 
of the body !} 


Then came the Kishinev massacre, ¢ 
bowed their necks to the slaughter 
despaired of a people that had not 
to strike a blow for themselves, but 
despair to the synagogue, where— 

The rent and quiv’ ring sounds, like 


Unite, and—hearken! now they rise again 


In one despairing wail of misery, 

That tosses still between a damp, dark ceiling 
And upturned faces all awry with pain. 

Thus wails a people only that is lost. 

No root of hatred, not a blade of vengeance, 
For hark,they beat the breast and cry Ashamnu! 


For a moment the poet lost faith in the God of 
Justice :— 


If there is Right, then let it now be shewn! 
For if when I have perished neath the skies 
The Right shine forth, I pray 

Crushed ever be its throne. 


Then he turned to the oppressor, and like Jere- 
miah, who was never weary of castigating his 
people before the crisis, but, when the calamity 
had come and passed, warned Babylon in the name 


of Zion, ‘“‘My blood be upon the inhabitants of 


Chaldea, shall Jerusalem say. And Babylon shall 
become heaps, a dwelling place for jackals, an 
astonishment and an hissing, without inhabitant,” 
even so Bialik, speaking to the Jews, says— 


_ The azure firmament will darken for your grief, 

The sun be scarlet as your guiltless blood 

With the brand of Cain on the forehead of the 
earth, | 

And badge of defeat for the broken arm of God ; 

And the God of vengeance, wounded to the heart, 

Will rise with a shout—go forth with his great 
sword. 


And who shall gainsay that the events of 1916 
have made this utterance a latter-day prophecy ? 
These poems of Kishinev, Byt ""w, were hailed 
by the Jew of Russia as a sign that not all had been 
lost, and there was still someone to plead their — 


‘eause. Tt ia a wanderfnl a 


And a place for hope—come hope!” 


His volume of poems ends with (The 
Dead of the Desert), and here the melancholy of 
the past and present is brightened for a moment 
by the shout of the wanderers in the desert, who 
declare that they will advance against the ire of the . 
Heavens in wrath to the Promised Land, but 
Who could conquer the desert in power, when dread 

voices ascend in the storm ? 


‘Tis nought but the desert in turmoil, a cruel 


bitter chance full of terror, 
and, adapting the poet’s own line, 
Melancholy steals back to its place; undisturbed 
are the mighty in sleep, 
* * 
We have returned to the keynote. For some 
years now Bialik’s poetic output has been very 
small, and some impatience at this is known to 
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creat task nobly accomplished. The characteristic 
of a great post, says a Hebrew writer, is ‘that to 
whatever he puts his hand he imparts something 
of his spirit, so that even if he took to selling 
salt herrings he would put a soul into the business. 
In arranging and translating the Agadic literature 
of the Talmud, Bialik has composed a great practical 
poem which will be a source of inspiration to many 
future generations, and be of greater service to 
Jewry than a library of verse. In the second place, 
the restoration of Palestine has not caused Bialik 
to break his silence; and have we reason to wonder ? 
The silence of the poet may well be a means of 
rebuking us as unworthy of his efforts, and it 
would be justified. For the first great. literary 
event in the New Palestine has been the cessation of 


publication of the //ashiloach, that foremost Hebrew 


wh 


lite Lionel Louis Cohen (uncle of Sir Kv Waley- 
Cohen) rode every week-day morning to the 
Central Synagogue on horseback. We need not 
go back as far as that; even }5 years ago there was @ 
fair attendance at Bayswater mornings and ever- 
ings—and what is it to-day? Inthe whele of the 
North-West Distriet of London, with four flourishing 
synagogues, there is no evening service held any- 
where, exeept’ “ by special appeintment,”” 
one of the members has “ Jahrzeit.” Fifteen years 
ago it was possible to hold a class in Talmud, where 
about 15 to 20 people, a considerable number born 
Englishmen, attended. They have died, nearly 
all, and where are the young men to replace them ? 
About 30 years ago I.am teld there wase similar 
class lield at St. John’s Wood Synagogue. I doubt 
whether any of the children of those who attended, 
with the exeeption of one or two, understend 
Hebrew sufficiently to translate a simple passage of 

One faet: which ia most striking, and al the samo 

iom,. is. that there ie, practically no young Jewish. 
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Hebrew writers has appeared. Zionism and 
Palestine may prove a snare to these who believe 
that these are magic words to soothe all our ills. 
At the moment. Bialik is justified in his melancholy 
and in his silence. | 
Readers demand of a critie that he shall make 
some catehpenny phrase wherewith to sum up his 
subject. It would be easy to formulate such a 
slogan about Bialik, and ery that the greatest poet 
since the Bible is with us—but it would not be true, 
It is easy to compare him with Jehudah Halevi to 
his advantage, but it is to be remembered that 
Jehudah Halevi wrote in Arabie forms which are 
strange to us, whereas Bialik’s words come as part 
of the spirit of the age; nevertheless we appreciate 
the former, whose genius shines through his prison 
walis. Can English readers say the same of the 
| iers. Plowman,” written nearer our 


time than the 77x songs of Jehudah Halevi, buat 
now unknown save.to the student? It is as muekt 
as we can say, and as we ought to want to say, that 
to Bialik has been handed the Hebrew poetic 
tradition direct, even as the Law to Moses from 
Sinai. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell tells us that when you are 
viewing a poet generally, the first questicn is: 
When was he born? The second: When did he 
commence author? The third: How long did he 
keep at it? The fourth: How much has he 
written, and the fifth: 


“ What good came of it all, at last 2” é.. 


Quoth titth Peterkin. 
The first four questions have been answered, th 


fifth remains, and those who have been stirred to 
think, retlect, and act by the words of the poet will 
know the answer, . 4 
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wing up, who will in observance, 
Jewish laws and customs, and love 
n be able to replace the old members 
generation. This fact is noticeable 
in the West, in the Bate Midrashim 
+ as well as in the synagogues. If 
foreigw element would have been able 
yeir children as observant Jews, we 
have a large and strong community 
iodox Jews. 
gogues:we find asa ruleonly the older 
nding; the young generation stays 
the sons of the leaders of the United 
ke very little interest in communal 
conform to our laws. The parents, 
‘sh or foreign, whether. observant or 
, take it for granted that their chil- 
ight to be less observant than they 
ot realise that if this process goes on 
nts ih the second or third generation 
+ leave Judaism altogether. Yet, if 
- | any father, that if he sends his boy 
3 where he has to desecrate the 
randson will probably be. buried in a 
nest of the Jewish fathers would be 


> idea, and scorn the possibility of any - 


dren or grandchildren leaving the 
till it is so, and that is the reason why 
udaism: in England is on the decline 
extinction. 
or granted that every religious Jew 
is children to be at least as religious 
If, we must new examine the causes 
about: the estrangement of young 
an summarise these causes into three 
omic, social, and spiritual. 
Savers,—The question ef Sabbath- 
a city like London is certainly a 
one Hf we ask a man in the East 
ats hig son work on the Sabbath, his 
avariably be that he eould not find 
ytherwiee. If we ask a business man 
West End the question, why he does 
ffice-orshop on Sabbath-day, he will 
at weuld be quite impossible. The 
, the peor workman and the well-to-do 


#6 merchant, is the same, namely, that we have seen 


and still see that their neighbours, who do not work 
on the Sabbath-day, are in many instances better 
off than they are; that this problem has already 
occurred in ‘Talmudic times when our sages 
interpreted the sentence, “Thou shalt give 
tithe of your produce” to mean, “Give 
tithe in order that thou shalt beeome rich.” 
In other words, if we rely upon the help of 
God, He will give us His help, and “where 
there is a will there is a way.” ‘The situation, as it 
is, ate presemty is im itself a sign of danger. 
negligence in observance has become so general 
that the. majority of Jewish businesses. are open 
on the Sabbath, and consequently the pesitiens for 
youths whe. would like to keep the Sabbath are 
searce. And yet, only a strong will is needed by 
many a business man, and active propaganda 
in. this respect might still do a lot of good. 

Soctaz Cavses.—These ane found. iwic. among, 


the better classes whe. mix among their Gentile 


neighbours and wish te be. like them, Tennis.and 
other sports, are preferably practised oa Sabbath 
afternoons; to. be. present at a dinner-party and 


But even in the most — 


not to eat would give cause for comment. In 
these circles assimilation progresses rapidly an 
intermarriage is the order of the day. shales 
SprritvaL Causes.—In these, I think, is to be. 
found the root of the evil. Ignorance is in most 
cases the reason for the drifting away from 
Judaism, for, let us confess, those who regard the 
Jewish laws as antiquated, who have thought at all 
about religion in general and Jewish religion in 
particular, .are comparatively very few. The 
majority, even among the children of immigrants, 
have not been taught what Judaism is; the parents 
are either teo busy or too neglectful to teach their 
children, or have them taught, the ideals and 
practices of Judaism. What is done in religion 
classes, probably the best that can be done under 
prevailing conditions, is only very little. One or 
two hours weekly is not enough to impart to the 


child that religion which should fill every hour of — 


his life, which should make him love God “ with all 
his heart, with all his soul and all his might.” Tt 
is hardly enough to make him familiar with the 
reading of Hebrew. A child attending a prepara- 
tory or public school has also very little time for 
the study of Hebrew, except late in the evening, 
and only few parents are in the position to pay for 
special lessons in these hours, I will not speak of 
those parents who send their children to Christian 
boarding schools—they probably wish their children. 
ultimately to embrace the dominant faith—but of 
those who would like to see their children brought 
up in the religion of their fathers, and do not. 
realise that unless other means are adopted than 
hitherto the process of the “ melting pot ” will go 
on, and their children or grandchildren will 


certainly leave Judaism. I will not refer here to 


the communal institutions, synagogues, ministers, 
services, which could all be. included among the 
spiritual causes for the decomposition of English — 


- Judaism, as it is not my purpose to criticise and to 


destroy, but. to try and find a way to build a new 
foundation for the regeneration of Judaism in 
this country. I may say at once that I do not 
regard any individual or any institution a3 the 
sole reason for the circumstances I have in the 
foregoing tried to depict. Of ministers, for 
instance, I know many who do their best in the 
various spheres of their activity, and those who do 
not are only the products of the present system 
and not personally to blame for their deficiencies. 

The remedy for the malady of absorption must 
be found by fighting the causes in their various 
forms. The economic difficulties must be overcome 
by inducing principals to close their businesses on 


Sabbaths and Jewish holidays, and so to give 


employment to the growing up business men. 
Socially, meeting places and societies should be 
found or formed for socie] intercourse among Jews, 
where not only dances, card-parties, and dinners are 
given, or lectures on history or Jewish antiquities 
be delivered, but where topics of live interest to 
living Judaism are discussed and sometimes instruc- 
tien in. the practice of Judaism is given, 

Spirdually, the. present system of education. of 
the rising generation should be altered entirely by- 
establishing Jewish. day, preparatory and publia, 
sehools, where daily instruction. in Hebrew and 
other Jewish subjects. is given,. where the children 
wilt be brought up as real Jews and real good 
English citizens. Although for nearly two. cow. 
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Where art thou hidden, only one of mine, 
And my desire abiding ? 

Come, shew thyself and haste to come away 
Into my place of hiding. 

While yet I may be freed, come thou, redeem me, 
Over my fate be queen ; 

Give back one day of youth which has been stolen 
And slay whilst my spring is green. 

Thy lips may quench my flame, between thy 

breasts 

I shall usher out my day, 

As birds of vineyards, in the evening, pass 
"Mid flowers of spice away. 


Or, 


In twilight’s hour of ruth, 
Bend down and hear the secret of my pain: 
They say that somewhere in the world is youth— 
Then where is mine for I have sought in vain. 


In the long prose poem WN now (Scroll of 


Fire), the style of which recalls that of the romances 


of William Morris, Bialik apparently reveals the 


whole story of love unknown because it was nipped 
in the bud. 


But the green fields were outside the Cheder 
door and the poet enjoyed them even more than 


_ others, because the contrast with the study indoors 
The nature poems (poems of . 


was all the greater. 
light, as Hebrew critics call them) are remarkable 
for their use of Hebrew more than for the ideas 
contained in them, and, like corresponding poems 
in all languages, can be appreciated only in the 
original. The reader of these poems has before 
him the language of the Bible with the addition of 
‘Talmudic words so woven into the framework 
that he is conscious of no unspanned gap between 
the ancient and the modern. Indeed, there is 
none, for, although Bialik is a creator of modern 
Hebrew, he has as his material words that have 
come down through the ages and have accumulated 
riches about them on their way, and form an 


. adequate medium for the expression of all the 


more complex feelings and ideas which are supposed 
to govern life to-day. But these poems possess 
two remarkable qualities that can be conveyed by 


‘translation. The first is the linking of the human 


element to the description of nature. The poet is 
grieved that the summer is spoilt by storms :— 


I grieve to lose 
(ne moment of the summer, brief at best, 
‘to see her petals fall, untimely shed, 
And all sweet hues and odours washed away, 
But— 
I know the rain is good, 
And fraught with blessing for the thirsty land; 
Anon ‘twill call the reaper to the field 
And fill the barn with food.* 


Or at the end of summer when— 
The heart is orphaned. Soon a rainy day 


Will softly tap the pane. 


Look to your boots; 
fetch 
The potatoes in again. 


patch up your coat. Go, 


The second is his keen appreciation of the 
winter. Poets of other peoples dismiss this season 
as one of pale misfeature.” 


Winter is come, that blows the baleful breath, 
And after winter cometh timely death, 


This Spenser; but to Bialik the snow cannot be 
too white, the blast too keen, or the frost too 
numbing. Herevelsin the cheerless Russian winter, 
greets it with the joy of a feast day and becomes 
infected with its brute strength. Why ? ‘‘ Because 
I am a son of the Yeshibah, my forehead is like 
snow, my face pale as plaster.’ He is glad to get 
out into the open air, even into the chill streets 
-—for the were written in the 
gong as he is not cramped at the desk, 

But the impatience with the Talmud is only one 
side of the picture. Many of his fellows went out 
into the wide world and left him at his studies, 
but despite his longing to join them, he cannot 
forget what the Beth Hamidrash has meant and 
still means to him and to the Jewish people, 


Alone, alone I am left. The Shechinah, too, 
Her broken wing holds trembling o’er my head, 
My heart discerns her heart; surely for me, 
Her only son is her dread. 


He tak to the old and shows 


piece, a few shrivelled Jews, with parched and 
wizened face, Jews of the exile, burdened with its 
yoke, who lose their pain in faded Talmud page, 
their misery in Midrash tales of old :— 


(Ah, me! How slight and worthless all must seem 
In eyes of strangers, heedless to discern.) 

Then shall the heart inform you how your feet 
Stand on the threshold of our House of Life, 
And our soul's treasure house your eyes behold. 


Tn the NH (Talmud Student) he draws a pen 
picture of the stunted life of a Jewish student in 
the Polish Ghetto :— 


Oi, oi” the Rabbis taught: “. . . if I shall offer 
Body and life upon the Torah’s altar, 


I shall be heard, maybe, from out my corner, 
And see my fame shine forth across the land. . 


-“My God, take what Thou wilt, my ‘flesh ana 


blood ! 

I’ve sworn by Thee and by Thy holy Law 
My lips shall move, my voice shall cry, I will not 
Stir from my place, my corner... till I know 
The Talmud and am learned in the Torah !”’ 

But Bialik is melancholy when be thinks of the 
conditions under which it is sought to attain this 
end, and what might have been and still be :— 


What the treasure which it might have brought 
Had but a ray of sunlight warmed the soil, 
What sheaves we might have reaped, had but a 
gust 
Of generous air blown o’er you—had the road 


- Which leads towards the Torah, which we so 


Neglected and despised, been cleared and plain ‘* 


It is an eloquent commentary on this that the 
latter years of his life Bialik has devoted to the 
editorship of text-books for the study of Hebrew 
and to the compilation of the “BO—a collec- 
tion of all the legends and homilies of the Talmud— 


works which will undoubtedly lighten the burden — 


of the scholar. 

There is little of dreaming in Bialik’s poems; he 
has clear vision for things about him. A hope for 
better things finds utterance here and there, but 
the main theme is bitterness of the present. What 
of his people on the morrow of the first Zionist 
Congress ? 

Surely the people wither, full of their vileness and 
venom. 

Yea, from the foot to the head, all of it rotten and 

worthless, 


- Seeing they raised not a man from their midst in the 


day of their anguish, 

One that was mighty in works, living, whose heart 
should impel him, 

One who would treasure the name of his God and 
the name of the nation 

Far over wealth of gold, more than the falsehood of 
idols. | 

Surely the people perish, they breathe but shame and 
scoring... 

Taught of the rod and the lash, can they perceive 
now the anguish— 


- Shame and pain of the spirit— aught but the thrall 


of the body 


Then came the Kishinev massacre, and the Jews 
bowed their necks to the slaughter. The poet 
despaired of a people that had not the courage 
to strike a blow for themselves, but hastened in 
despair to the synagogue, where— 


The rent and quiv ring sounds, like things alive, 
Unite, and—hearken! now they rise again 
In one despairing wail of misery, 

That tosses still between a damp, dark ceiling 
And upturned faces all-awry with pain. 

Thus wails a people only that is lost. 

No root of hatred, not a blade of vengeance, 
For hark,they beat the breast and cry Ashamn u! 


For a moment the poet lost faith in the God of 
Justice :— 


If there is Right, then let it now be shewn ! 
For if when I have perished ‘neath the skies 
The Right shine forth, I pray 

Crushed ever be its throne. 


Then he turned to the oppressor, and like Jere- 
miah, who was never weary of castigating his 
people before the crisis, but, when the calamity 
had come and passed, warned Babylon in the name 
of Zion, ‘‘My blood be upon the inhabitants of 


* Mise Helena Frank’s translation, 


Chaldea, shall Jerusalem say. And Babylon shall 
become heaps, a dwelling place for jackals, an 
astonishment and an hissing, without inhabitant,” 
even so Bialik, speaking to the Jews, says — 


The azure firmament will darken for your grief, 

The sun be scarlet as your guiltless blood 

With the brand of Cain on the forehead of the 
earth, 

And badge of defeat for the broken arm of God ; 

And the God of vengeance, wounded to the heart, 

Will rise with a shout—go forth with his great 
sword. 


And who shall gainsay that the events of 1916 
have made this utterance a latter-day prophecy ? 
These poems of Kishinev, OY? "Ww, were hailed 
by the Jew- of Russia as a sign that not all had been 
lost, and there was still someone to plead their 
eause. It is a wonderful tribute to the spiritual 
vigour of the Jews that they could claim asa 
national poet one who spoke so harshly of their 
faults. A backward glance at Hebrew literature 
will show that those who blew the trumpets and 
banged the brasses of patriotic sentiment were 
either fated to gain but small share of fame, such — 
as the prophet Joel, or scored but feeble success 
in their endeavours—and this latter applies to 
Bialik’s Zionist’? verse. Whereas the merciless 
castigators of their people have become their 
beacon-lights. 

When the Jews joined in the Russian rev olution, 
Bialik seemed to repent of his desire that they 
should resort to physical force like the Gentiles, 
for he saw a general tendency towards assimilation 
of all that was bad in Russian life undermining the 
foundations of Judaism, and materialism destroying 


the Jewish spirit, so that his people are false to their 


ideal. In (Logos) he writes :-— 


They raise their soul toward thy ruined altar, 
_ And, hastening to the wreckage, in the heap 

They rummage, picking out its shattered stones, 

‘To use for floor tiles or the garden fence, 

Or set as tombs on 1 graves. 

Again :— 

God's chastisement is this and heavy curse ; 

That you shall cast away your own live heart, 

Wring out your sacred tears beside all waters 

And string them on the first false thread of light, 

And pour your spirit into alien marble, 

And in the stranger’s rock entomb your soul. * 


In these two poems Bialik dispenses with rhyme 
(although he always wears its shackles lightly), 
and uses the tone of pure biblical Hebrew. ‘They 
are fraught with much of import to the modern 
Jew, and represent a high-water mark of poetic 
achievement. A precentor in the. synagogue 
who had any of the initiative and courage of his 
medieval forbears would not hesitate to introduce 
them into the prayers of the Day of Atonement ; 
it would shew that the liturgy is not quite as dead 
as most people seek to make it. 


There is yet another mood of the poet to be 
considered. With the advent of Zionist Congresses 
he used to compose poems of welcome to the 
delegates. They amble in their sentiment, although 
they are fluent in form. The poet looks for the 
light to shine from Zion, and heal the wounds of 
Jewry : 

The light will tremble, leaning on his heart, 
And lips pressed softly ope : } 
* Rise, brother, pray, for there is room for ° 
prayer, 
And a place for hope—come hope!” 


His volume of poems ends with 335% "MH (The 
Dead of the Desert), and here the melancholy of 
the past and present is brightened for a moment 
by the shout of the wanderers in the desert, who 
declare that they will advance against the ire of the 
Heavens in wrath to the Promised Land, but 
Who could conquer the desert in power, when dread 

voices ascend in the storm ? 
"Tis nought but the desert in turmoil, a cruel 
bitter chance full of terror, 
and, adapting the poet’s own line, 
Melancholy steals back to its place; undisturbed 
are the mighty in sleep, 

We have returned to the keynote, For some 
years now Bialik’s poetic output has been very 
small, and some impatience at this is known to 
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creat task nobly accomplished. The characteristic 
" a great poet, says a Hebrew writer, is that to 
whatever he puts his hand he imparts something 
of his spirit, so that even if he took to selling 
salt herrings he would put a soul into the business. 
In arranging and translating the Agadic literature 
of the Talmud, Bialik has composed a great practical 
poem which will be a source of inspiration to many 
future generations, and be of greater service to 
Jewry than a library of verse. In the second place, 
the restoration of Palestine has not caused Bialik 
to break his silence; and have we reason to wonder ? 
The silence of the poet may well be a means of 
rebuking us as unworthy of his efforts, and it 
would be justified. For the first great literary 
event in the New Palestine has been the cessation of 
publication of the //ashiloach, that foremost Hebrew 
periodical in which all the best work of modern 


THE 


The correspondence ‘ehick has appeared in 
recent issues of Tre on the 
subject. of Jewish. boys in public schools has raised 
a point which should be taken to heart by the 
Anglo-Jewish. community. It is not the attitude 
of the head-masters or governing bodies of the 
respective gC hools which they should consider, but 
the time has arrived when the whole position of 
pur rising generation, the whole future of Anglo- 
Jewry, should be viewed in its real aspects and steps 


taken as speedily as possible to safeguard the. 


development, it may be the existence of Judaism 
in this country. 

It is useless to say : 
itself ;. it has. always been like this,and Anglo-Jewry 
_ is as flourishing as ever. In the first place, Judaism 
does notake care-of itself if Jews turn away from it. 
By Divine Providence, it is true, we have lived 
through. thousands of years, while great Empires 
have fallen and creat peoples have vanished; and 
T am convinced that it will always be so, and the 
eternal. fruth of our Religion will always save us 
from. extinction. We have, however, seen that 
Judaism can dic out. in certain localities. Apart 
from Spain, where the Jews were driven out nearly 
five centuries ago (and which since then has sunk 
from being a great nation to an almost insignificant 
one), there are France and Italy. The Judaism 
of the former, once producing the greatest scholars 
(such as Rashi and Rabbenu ‘Fam) has become a 


mockery of Judaism, where absorption’ mto the 


domitiant faith is taking place constantly and 
surely. More striking an example is Italy. Not 
more than 10 vears ago there were flourishing 


tommunities with Yeshiboth, great scholars—they 


nearly alfdizappeared when, about 36 years ago, 

- the Iate Dr. Margulies became Chief Rabbi of 
Florence. Owing to his fine enthusiasm and zeal 
® revival has come about which has saved the 
remaining ‘conrmunities; T- only mention this to 
show how much can be done by one man of out- 
standing personality. 


Now, as to Anglo- Jewry. It is not wine what 


it was 50 or even 30 years ago. If we talk to 
people who remember those days, they will tell us 
that there were then members of our élite who 
were strictly observant Jews. T am told that the 
Tite Lionel Louis Cohen (uncle of Sir Ly Waley- 
ohen) rode every week-day morning to the 

Central Synagogue on horseback. We need not 
go back as far as that; even }5 vears ago there was a 
fair attendance at Bayswater mornings and even- 
ings—and what is it to-day ? In the whole of the 
North-West Distriet of London, with four flourtshing 
synagogues, there is no evening service held any- 
where, exeept “ by speeral appointment,” wherr 
one of the members has “ Jahrzeit.” Fifteen years 
ago it was possible to hold a class in Talmud, where 
about 15 to 20 people, a considerable number born 
Englishmen, attended. ‘They have died, nearly 
all, and where are the young men to replace them ? 
About 30 years. ago I,am teld there was a similar 
class held at St. John’s Wood Synagogue. I doubt 
whether any of the childyen of those who attended, 
with the exeeption of one or two, understend 
Hebrew sufficiently to translate a-simple passage of 
the Bible. 

One fact: which. is most striking, and at the same 
time reveals the greatest: menace to English Jada- 
ism, is. that there is. prectieally no young Jewish. 


Judaism will take care of. 


Hebrew writers hes appeared. Zionism and 
Palestine may prove a snare to those who believe 
that these are magic words to soothe all our ills. 
At the moment Bialik is justified in his melancholy 
and in his silence. 

Readers demand of a critic that he shall make 
some catehpenny phrase wherewith to sum up his 
subject. It would be easy to formulate such a 
slogan about Bialik, and ery that the greatest poet 
since the Bible is with us—but it would not be true, 
It is easy to compare him with Jehudah Halevi to 
his advantage, but it is to be remembered that 
Jehudah Halevi wrote in Arabie forms which are 
strange to us, whereas Bialik’s words come as part 
of the spirit of the age; nevertheless we appreciate 
the former, whose genius shines through his prison 
walls. Can English readers say the same of the 
author of ‘ Piers. Plowman,” written nearer our 


time than the 7x songs of Jehudah Halevi, but 
now unknown save to the student? It is as mache 
as we can say, and as we ought to want to say, thag 
to Bialik has been handed the Hebrew poetic 
tradition direct, even as the Law to Moses from 
Sinai. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell tells us that when you are 
viewing a poet. generally, the first question is: 
When was he born? The second: When did he 
commence author? The third: How long did he 
keep at it? The fourth: How much has ” 
and the fifth: 

What good came of it all, at last ? 
Quoth littl Peterkin. 

The first four questions have been answered, the 
fifth remains, and those who have been stirred to 
think, reflect, and act by the words of the poet will 
know the answer, 


FUTURE OF ANGLO-JEWRY. 


By Dr. C. Duschinsky. 


generation growing up, who will in observance, 
knowledge of Jewish laws and customs, and love 
of their religion be able to replace the old members 
of the present generation. This fact is noticeable 
in the East, as in the West, in the Bate Midrashim 
and Minyinim as well as in the synagogues. If 
the observant foreign element would have been able 


-to bring up their children as observant Jews, we 


should to-day have a large and strong community 
of young orthodox Jews. But even in the most 
orthodex synagogues we find as-a rule-only the older 
members attending; the young generation stays 
away. Even the sons of the leaders of the United 
Synagogue take very little interest in communal 
affairs, let alone conform to our laws. The parents, 
whether English or foreign, whether.observant or 
non-observant, take it for granted that their chil- 


dren have a right to be less observant than they 


are, and do not realise that if this process goes on 
their descendants in the second or third generation 
are certain to leave Judaism altogether. 
we were to tell any father, that if he sends his boy 
into a- business where he has to desecrate the 


Sabbath, his grandson will probably be buried in a - 


churchyard—most, of the Jewish fathers would be 


horrified at the idea, and seorn the possibility of any - 


of their children or grandchildren leaving the 
faith! And still it is so, and that is the reason why 


present-day Judaism in England is on the decline ' 


and in danger of extinction. 

Taking it for granted that every religious Jew 
would wish his children to be at least as religious 
as he is himself, we must. now examine the causes 
which bring about. the estrangement of young 
Jewry. We can summarise these causes into three 
classes: Economic, social, and spiritual. 

Economio Causns.—The question of Sabbath- 
observance in a city like London is certainly a 
very difficult one. If we ask a man in the East 
End why he lets his son work on the Sabbath, his 
answer will invariably be that he could not find 
work fer him otherwise. If we ask a business man 
in the City or West End the question, why he does 


not close his office or shop on Sabbath-day, he will © 


assert that that would be quite impossible. The 
answer-to both, the poor werkman and the well-to-do 
merchant, is the same, namely, that we have seen 
and still see that their neighbours, who do not work 
on the Sabbath-day, are in many instances better 
off than they are; that this preblem has already 
occurred in Talmudic times when our sages 
interpreted the sentence, “Thou shalt give 
tithe of your produce” to mean, “Give 
tithe in order that thou shalt beeome rich.” 
In other words, if we rely upon the help of 
God, He will give us aire help, and “where 
there is a will there is a way.” The situation, as it 
is ate present; is im itself; sign of danger. ‘The. 
negligence in observance has become so general 
that the. majority of Jewish businesses are open 
youths who. would like to keep the Sabbath. are 


searce. And yet, only a. strong will is needed. by. 


many a business man, and active propaganda 
in. this respect might still do alot of good. 

Soctan Causss.—These aze found more among, 
the better classes whe mix among their Gentile 
neighbours and wish te be like them, Tennis. and. 

other sports. axe prefeasbly practised on Sabbath 
to. be. present at a dinner-party and 


Vet, if. 


not to eat would give cause for comment. In 
these circles assimilation progresses rapidly and 
intermarriage is the order of the day. 

SprraitvaL Causes.—In these, T think, is to be 
found the root of the evil. Ignorance is in most 
cases the reason for the drifting away from 
Judaism, for, let us confess, those who regard the 
Jewish laws as antiquated, who have thought at all 
about religion in general and Jewish religion in 
particular, are comparatively very few. The 
majority, even among the children of immigrants, 
have not been taught what Judaism is; the parents 
are either too busy, or too neglectful to teach their 
children, or have them taught, the ideals and 
practices of Judaism. What is done in religion 
classes, probably the best that can be done under 
prevailing conditions, is only very little, One or 
two hours weekly is not enough to impart.to the 
child that religion which should fill every hour. of 
his life, which should make him love God “ with all 
his heart, with all his soul and all his might.” Tt 
is hardly enough to make him familiar with the 


reading of Hebrew. A child attending a prepara- | 


tory or public school has also very little time for 
the study of Hebrew, except late in the evening, 
and only few parents are in the position to pay for 
special lessons in these hours. I will not speak of 
those parents who send their children to Christian 
boarding schools—they probably wish their children 
ultimately to embrace the dominant faith—but of 
those who would like to see their children brought 
up in the religion of their fathers, and do not 
realise that unless other means are adopted than 
hitherto the process of the “ melting pot ” will go 
on, and their children or grandchildren will 
certainly leave Judaism. I will not refer here to 
the communal institutions, synagogues, ministers, 
services, which could all be included among the 
spiritual causes for the decomposition of English 
Judaism, as itis not my purpose to criticise and to 
destroy, but to try and find a way to build a new 
foundation for the regeneration of Judaism in 
this country. I may say at once that I do not 
regard any individual or any institution a3 the 
sole reason for the cireumstances I have in the. 
foregoing tried to depict. Of ministers, for 
instance, I know many who do their best in the 
various spheres of their activity, and those who do 
not are only the products of the present system 
and not personally to blame for their deficiencies. 

The remedy for the malady of absorption must 
be found by fighting the causes in their various 
forms. The economic difficulties must be overcome 
by inducing principals to close their businesses on 
Sabbaths and Jewish holidays, and so to give 
employment to the growing up business men. 
Socially, meeting places and societies should be 
found or formed for social] intercourse among Jews, 
where not only dances, card-parties, and dinners are 
given, or lectures on history or Jewish antiquities 
be delivered, but where topics of live interest to 
living Judaism are discussed and sometimes instruc- 
tien in. the practice of Judaism is given, 

Spiniually, the. present system of education. of 
the rising generation should be altered entirely by- 
establishing Jewish. day, preparatory and public, 
sehools, where daily: instruction in Hebrew: and 
other Jewish subjects. is given, where the 
wilk be bronght up as real Jews and real good 
English citizens, Although for nearly two. con 
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turies the complaint was made by Rabbis who 


 @ame here from the Continent that England 


fe not the place for Jewish learning, “ The 
Torah is not across the water,’ 1 fail to 
eee why this should be so, There is no sanctity 
for the Jew in the German language, and there is 
no profaneness in the English language. Talmud 
ean be taught just as well in English as in German, 
Viddish or Arabic, It waa and is a mistake that 
the languaage of teaching Gemarah in Talmud 
Toraha and Yeshiboth is still Yiddish, for by this 
method the idea is upheld that an “ English boy ” 
cannot become a good Hebrew scholar. Apart 
from the establishment of Jewish schools, there 


Figures have now been issued giving the number 
of aliens in London, as enumerated in the census 
of 1921. They prove what | have contended, as 
@ result of the study of such immigration and 
emigration statistics as have been available, and 
of the obvious cessation of any influx since the war, 
that there has been a considerable decline in the 
number of foreigners in the Metropolis in the 
inter-cenaal period 1911-1921, The figures are :— 


Males. Females, Total. 
87,407 63,721 153,128 
1921 51,470 44,073 $5,542 
Decrease... 35,937 21.649 57,586 


‘This, in itself, is most striking. Of the total 


enumerated in 1921, the number of residents were — 


47,342 males and 41,006 females, the remaining 
4,128 males and 3,066 females being visitors. The 
matter is of no littl importance to the Jewish 
community, inasmuch as the terms “alien” and 
* Jew’ are, by many people, regarded as syneny- 
mous and are all too often used interchangeably. 


‘This is undoubtedly due to the fact that the Russians 


and Poles constitute nearly one-half of the total 
aliens, These sections, however, show the biggest 
decline, the variations being 


Russians, Poles. 
Males. Females, Males. Females. 
9911... 18,053 12.357 11,561 


- 144616... OR . 7,908 
The totals of the Russians and Poles in 1921 are 
actually larger than the details here given; the 
Hussians number 29.668 and the Poles 26,923, the 
diserepancies—particulariy marked in the case of 
the Poles being duc to the impossibility of appor- 
tioning many of them to the new countries created 
by the shifting of the European frontiers, 
Nevertheless, the Russians and Poles probably 
embrace people from a larger area of Europe than 
im 1911, for the Lithuanians, Latvians,and Eatho- 
nians are not separately tabulated, and are obviously 
still included among the. Russians, whilst the Poles, 
including Galicians and Silesians, undoubtedly 
contain many who were formerly Austrians and 
Germans; both these latter categories have con- 
Yonmanians, it may be added, 
number only 1.800 and Crecho-Slovakians 798, 
As is to be expected, Stepney (in the East End) 
iw still the home of the largest alien clement, but 
here again there has been the mo t marked decline 
~from 53,060 to 37,288. They constitute 15 per 
vent. of the local population of Stepney. It may 
reasonably be assumed that the majority of the 
Stepney aliens are Jews, but there are, in addition, 
Jews who are English-born. But the doubling and 
even trebling of the percentage would still make the 
Jews less than half of the population, as against the 
general and hasty assumption of observers that the 
Jews outnumber the non-Jews by about four to one. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that in the 
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There are many institutions which to-day are 
ua & complete state of development, and onty few 
people know that thear existence ie chiefly due to 
the initiative of Benyehuda. For when he bezan 
42 years age to work for the rebirth of the Jewish 
people in the land of thei fathers, and for the revival 
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is also a great need for interesting juvenile Jewish 
literature, Children like to read stories, and would 
just as soon read a Jewish story as those offered 
to them in the numerous children’s newspapers, 
which are—to say the least—not all of a nature 
that gives a healthy trend of mind to the child, 
and certainly no help in their being brought up as 
good religious Jews. Those few books which have 
been published in this line, like Mr. Jack M. Myers’ 
“Stories of the Rabbis,” Rev. Gerald Friedlander’s 
“ Jewish Fairy Tales,” have had, as I understand, 
a very good sale, and so would have others in the 
same line, or books for older children, We have 
a great deal to learn in this respect from our brethren 


ALIENS IN LONDON. 
By M. J. Landa. 


recent elections in Whitechapel (the main Jewish 


district of Stepney) it was computed that about 
one-third of the 24,000 electors were Jewish ; 
many, it must not be overlooked, live outaide the 
division. ‘The total number of naturalised aliens 
in the whole of Stepney, by the way, was 3,488 
at the 1921 census. This means that the electors 
of alien birth form only a small proportion of the 
total. 

The following details show the variations of the 


~ Russians and Poles in Stepney and other London 


boroughs where they mostly dwell :— 
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In the above table the naturalised refer only to 
the Russians and Poles who have acquired citizen- 
ship; they are, of course, not included among tho 
aliens. ‘The total of all aliens naturalised in London 
rose from 9,793 in 1911 to 16,849 in 1921. 

This table, which I have compiled from the 
Blue Books, is exceedingly interesting as showing 
the tendency to migration from the East End 


ELIEZER BENYEHUDA* 


By Professor Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 


of its ancient language on prophetic soil, he began, 


with his creat prevision end insight, to create those 
elements out of which later the whole organism 
might be constituted. For him this rebirth even 
before anyone had detected it on the horizon, 
already represented something real, something 
fuished just as the whole plan of @ great building 
is before the eyes of am architect ere he begins to 
Gmen its ontlines. That he could be so is chiefly 


in Germany, who had in the late Dr, M. Lehmann 
and Dr. Philippsohn writers who specialised in the 
subject and created quite a library of Jewish novels 
and stories. Lehmann’s “ Akiba,” for instance, 
is an admirable book, which in a fascinating manner 
describes the life of Rabbi Akiba, giving at the same 
time the Agadah (narrative) of his teachers, con- 
temporaries and pupils, thus affording a glance into 
the history of our Rabbis practically during the 
whole of the Mishna period (100 B.c.£.-250 c.r.), 
Until Engtish Jewry produces original writers in 
this field it would be wise to translate for the present 
some or all of Lehmann’s and Philippsohn’s works, 


towards the North and West and to anglicisation 
as revealed by natufalisation. Not only have 
the foreigners decreased in number, but they have 
spread from the regions of Whitechapel, Mile End, 
Spitalfields and St. George’s (which are in Stepney), 
and from the neighbouring districts of Bethnal 
Green, to Hackney (which includes the regions of 
(apton, Stamford Hill, and Amhurst Park), to 
the Islington areas of Highbury and Canonbury ; to 
Stoke Newington (Green Lanes); to St. Pancras 
(Bloomsbury and Camden Town); and to the 
West and North West—Hampstead, Paddington 
(Maida Vale), Marylebone (St. John’s Wood), 
Kensington (which includes Notting Hill), and have 
become ‘naturalised in the process. Many who 
have nét removed have become naturalised. 
Westminster includes the Jewish district of Soho, 
from which they have also removed. : 
A preponderating number of the Russians an 

Poles are engaged in the tailoring trade. Of 
15,086 males employed in “clothes and dress,’ 
no fewer than 4,706 Poles and 3,823 Russians 
were tailors, accounting, between them, for 57 per 
cent. of the total aliens in the industry. The 
following table gives particulars of family con- 
ditions, 


Russians, Poles. 

: males. females. males. females. 
Single.. .. 3,585 3,212 3,381 2,958 
Married .. 10,765 9,648 9,951 8,504 
Widowed or 

divoreed .. 507 1,951 


Totals .. 26,923 


‘These, it will be seen, account for the full totals 
of the two classes. Figures for the rest of the 
country are yet to be published. Meanwhile, 
the important fact is to be noticed that the number 


of aliens in London has fallen below the figure in 


1901, when the total was 135,377, almost to the 
figure of 189], which was 95,093. In Stepney the 
fall is from 54,310 in 1901; in 1891 the number 
was 32,284. The figures for the rest of the country 
may be expected to show similar results. 

In a written answer to a question on Wednesday 
April 18th, the Home Secretary stated that at the 
end of last year the number of registrered aliens 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland was 273,868 ; 
at the end of 1921 the number in Great Britain and 
all Ireland was 278,191. Inasmuch as the 1911 
census figures were England and Wales, 284,850, 
Scotland, 24,739, and Ireland, 18,905; total 
328,474, it is obvious that there was a reduction 
of some 50,000 in the ten years 1911-1921. The 
final details of the last census will be awaited with 
interest. In the House of Lords the Earl of Onslow 
gave figures on February 28th last, showing that 
a3 the result of the arrivals and departures, there 
were 4,497 fewer aliens in the country at the end of 
last year than there were at the end of 1919, 
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ue to his irrepressible optimism, which was one 
4 18 sympathetic characteristics. He 
was never depressed, he always believed in himec!f 
a) and his cause. He was an optimist, because he 
| 
always sueceeded and ever remained a rictor. 
mw Although he always directed his gaze forward, he 
: He saw how things had been developed from 
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nought, and sometimes progressed much further 
than he had ever dared to dream. Above all, 
he never played the role of a passive onlooker, 
put was always the active, often the only active, 
force. He sought to be always the working, but 
never the ruling,force, His ambition was 

never his own glory. He desired to be the heart, 
never the head, as he used to say. 


Benyehuda did, as a matter of fact, not seek to 
retain for himself alone the credit of being a pioneer, 
but wanted to win and spur others to collaboration. 
This was not difficult for him, for in many of his 
undertakings he found enthusiastic friends and 
co-workers such as Michael Pines, Abraham Luncz, 
David Yellin, Dr. Masie, in Jerusalem, Grazowski, 
Lubmann, Judelowitz, Israel Belkind, in the 
Colonies, and many others who to-day are continu- 
ing his work. But in all and above all he was 
the most active member, the driving force, the 
soul which moved and vivified all. 


Of the most important societies and institutions 
which he founded together with others a few may be 
mentioned here. Benyehuda was the first who 
attempted to found a national public library. I 
remember the time when the entire library con- 
sisted of three shelves of books, which stood in one 
room where only two benches were placed along- 
side a@ table, and where hardly more than two or 
three readers sat, of whom one or another crept 
under the shadow of night for fear of fanatical 
zealots. From that small collection of books has 
gradually developed the public library which 
latterly, through the gifts of Dr. Chazanowitz and 
others, has grown to its present great and rich 
dimensions, 
Benyehuda was also the first Jew in the Land 
of Israel who 40 years ago began to propagate in 


word and script the importance of the exploration — 


of the Holy Land for a study of the Bible and 
ancient archaeology. Palestine exploration owes, 
indeed, a great deal to him for the spread of these 
ideas. Many excavations were undertaken on his 
initiative, He belongs to the ranks of the founders 
of the Palestine Exploration Societies, and to his 
initiative are to be ascribed the latest splendid 
excavations at Tiberias, which, under the expert 
guidance of Dr. Nahum Slousch, have brought to 
light extraordinarily valuable and important finds. 


It deserves to be noted that Benyehuda was the 
first to pen a modern Hebrew guide to Palestine, 
which already appeared 40 years ago. Therein 
he was the precursor of Abraham Luncz, who later 
compiled a complete guide, and by his numerous, 
important, thorough and scholarly works in ‘the 
sphere of the geographical, historical, and arche- 
ological exploration of the Holy Land rendered 
incomparable services. It. is curious that Benye- 
huda and Luncz, the two first who wrote the two 
beat guides to the Holy Land of their time, had not 
themselves seen the whole country. For Luncz 
was blind, and Benyehuda had then barely gone 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem, because 40 years 
ago there were no proper roads, and journeys were 
and dangerous, 

The most important society of Benyehuda’s 
creation was the Society ‘Sapha Berura,” from 


which the present Committee for the furtherance of 


the Hebrew language, Va’ad Halashon, was de- 
veloped. When, 30 years ago, and even earlier, 
he published lists of newly coined technical expres- 
sions, not only were most of his neologisms rejected 
but the whole idea was laughed at and regarded as 
something completely impracticable, useless, and 
futile. But since Hebrew has gradually made its 
way into everyday life, it has been found to be a 
public necessity, and a vital task to create tech- 
nical expressions for the various scientific disciplines 
and departments; and one frequently read in his 
journals enquiries as to words and phrases which 
were put to him by the public at large. The Va'ad 
Halashon is now becoming a very important insti- 
tution, and its work in recent years, in which the 
best Jerusalem scholars of the Hebrew language 
have participated, is of great value, and most 
of the words and expressions it has coined are 
gradually finding acceptance in all circles. The 
Va’ad is not merely approached by teachers, school 
directors, and private people as an authority, but 
Government authorities from time to time consult 
this Committee as to the creation of termini technict, 


especially for official publications and legal docu-— 


hents, 


IV, 


It is not possible to speak of Benyehuda and his 
activity without mentioning his dictionary. It isan 
undertaking which surely belongs to the most 
remarkable and important undertakings of our age, 
and is certainly the most valuable and permanent 
of Benyehuda’s achievements. Benyehuda wanted 
to create a dictionary for the entire Hebrew lan- 
guage, “ Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis et Veteris 
et Recentioris,” in which the entire vocabulary 
from the first book of the Pentateuch down to the 
latest productions of a Bialik, Frischmann, and 
Brainin might be contained. The material which 
he brought together over a period of 40 years must 
arouse the astonishment of even the most industrious 
lexicographer. For even if still a very large part of 
the Hebrew vocabulary was overlooked, as it is 
impossible for a single individual to read everything 
and cover it lexicographically, his dictionary 
nevertheless remains a gigantic monument of 
industrious work and unbending will. With the 
help of this lexicon one can study the oldest as well 
as the most modern literary products of the Hebrew 
language. Not only is a very considerable portion 
of printed Hebrew literature of the most diverse 
epochs worked at, but also of many manuscript 
works which he studied at various libraries—e.g., 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, the Vatican, 
Berlin, and Vienna. From these manuscripts he 
derived many expressions not noted in existing 
dictionaries and incorporated them in his lexicon. 

A very important innovation is the introduction 
of technical words and expressions from the most 
varied scientific departments which he specially 
collected from the translations of the Middle Ages. 
He also dealt with modern translations of scientific 
works, as well as original works of Jewish scholars 
and investigators of early and modern times, 
who also coined new Hebrew terminology. Thus 
one can find in the thesaurus a great wealth of 
natural, historical, mathematical, and philosophical 
lermini technici in the treatment of which the 
assistance of his friend Dr. Masie was very useful 
to him. Dr. Masie is a physician, an eminent 
authority on the history of medicine ; he possesses 
an unusual knowledge of Hebrew literature, and 
has himself ready for publication rich material 
for a special dictionary of Hebrew medicine. 

Benyehuda's dictionary is, however, something 
more than a mere lexicon. It is an encyclopedic 
work, At every word, besides the synonyms, are 
mentioned all those words which are related to the 
main word or stand in any sort of connection with 
it. Thus s. v. yad (hand) one finds the most 
important members, activities, and expressions 
that go with ‘hand.’ This is also an innovation 
that helps very much to a knowledge of the Hebrew 


vocabulary and is even useful and instructive to — 


those fairly familiar with Hebrew. 

His dictionary met, of course, with sharp criticism, 
but also got recognition. Many notable scholars 
have emphasised its worth and its importance with 
very great warmth, and paid cordial tribute to the 
value of his investigations. But also in lay circles 
Benyehuda’s dictionary would have enjoyed a 
different appreciation and a greater recognition, 
had not the compiler been compelled to travel from 
land to land in order to raise the necessary means 
for the preparation and publication of each volume, 
For each part new journeys had to be undertaken, 
and new committees formed in order to secure the 
interest of Jewish patrons of letters and Jewish 
societies for the great undertaking. And here 
one cannot refrain from mentioning the self- 
sacrificing and extraordinarily active part which his 
wife took in all these struggles and efforts. Hemda 
Benyehuda is the younger sister of Debora, the 
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firet wife of Benyehuda, who died at an all too early 
age. She is an authoress of talent, a woman of 
exceptional energy and passionate enthusiasm for 
all the undertakings and enterprises of her great 
husband, Equipped with these qualities, she was 
of immeasurable help to Benyehuda, She never 
left his side; if danger threatened, she was at her 
post ; if success loomed ahead, she shared his joy 
She accompanied him on all his pilgrimages in good 
and bad fortune, through struggle and victory ; 
she suffered with him and with him she triumphed. 
With quite especial zeal she took up with him the 
scheme for the dictionary. She shrank from no 
trouble, no inconvenience, no humiliation, on the 
road to this goal. Only to her joyous nature and 
her inexhaustibie optimism is to be attributed the 
fact that they were able to overcome all difficulties 
until complete success was achieved. She was 
so fanatically imbued with the necessity of com- 
pleting the dictionary that she hated or despised 
anyone who would not lend a helping hand to this 
undertaking. It was a crime in her eyes not to 
further a national work of this importance. 


It is difficult to give a complete picture of Benye- 
huda’s entire activity during 42 years in the course 
of one article. The few main outlines here described 
will suffice, however, to make clear his great im- 
portance for the enlightenment and vindication 
of individual and communal liberty in the old 
Yishub and his eminent achievements as a brave 
pioneer of national rebirth and the revival of the 


Hebrew language. In recent years this has become 


clear to many and wide circles far beyond the 
confines of the Holy Land. There is hardly a place 
in the world, where national life pulses, and where 
the sound of the Hebrew language is heard, in 
which Benyehuda is not acclaimed as the prota- 
gonist of the revival of the language of the fathers. 
In the Land of Israel also, where he had the greatest 


opponents, this recognition has gained way. The © 


great demonstration of grief at his funeral, in which 
more than 10,000 people from all parte of the 
country participated, constituted the best proof 
that the ideals for which he worked throughout 
his life are beginning to become a reality. It is 
true that Jerusalem has sometimes witnessed such 
erowds at the funeral ceremonies of great rabbinical 
authorities ; but never were united such hetero- 
geneous elementa among whom the demise of a 
great man produced such a profound and genuine 
sorrow, and never have even bitter opponents been 
ready by their participation publicly to pay tribute 
to the merits of a man whom they had previously 
fought, as happened on this occasion when the last 
honours were to be paid to Eliezer Benyehuda. 
When his aged mother died more than 25 years 


ago, although unlike him, she had remained until 


her dying breath true to the traditional teachings 
of orthodox Judaism, a few fanatical members of the 
Ashkenazic Chevra Kadisha, owing to some insig- 
nificant ritual formalities, which Benyehuda would 
not allow, sought to prevent the body from being 
fetched from his house unless he would yield to 
their demands, Only the threat—and this ie 
characteristic of those days, which fortunately now 


belong to the past—that he would approach the — 


Sephardic Chevra Kadisha, broke the obstinacy 
of his opponents. Benyehuda was so embittered 
that he did not make public his mother’s death, 
and he was the only one that followed her bier. 
And now the entire city and many deputations 
from all parte of the country followed the bier of 
the great son of that modest woman. 


The times have indeed changed. Into 
the darkness which had enshrouded the Holy 
City for centuries, Benyehuda carried 40 years 
ago a torch before which the darkness gradually 
receded, It is now beginning to grow lighter, 
and the name of the man who contributed much 
towards hastening the dawn, shines in radiant 
letters out into the distance. And on the crest 
of the Mount of Olives, whence the pious await the 
trumpet-notes that shall reawaken the dead to new 
life, lies one that will never cease to live in the 
memory of the Jewish people. Above his grave 
float the words: Here lies a fighter who knew no 
defeat ; a man who is immortal because he revived 
@ language that will nevermore die. His days will 
endure as the days of the language of the eternal 
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The writer, Marcel Proust, lias lately 
died: He was the son of Dr, Proust, Professor at 
the Paris Faculty of Medicine, and member of the 
Academy of Medicine, His father belonged to a 
good middle-class Catholic family ; his mother was 
a Lorraine Jeweas, Mile. Nathé-Weill. He began 


to write early in life, and in 1893 became a con- 


tributor to the celebrated Revue Blanehe, one of the 
most important organs of the literature of youth 
of that period. His first book, Les Plaisirs ef les 
Jours, in which his style was still under the influence 
of Anatole France, appeared in 1896. Titustrated 


by Madéelaine Lemaire, it contained stories, prose. | 


poems and reflections. Later he transiated the 
Amiens Bible, and Jolm Ruskin's Sesame and the 
Lilies, and wrote prefaces for both books, which, 
together with other Essays, were published in 1919, 


by the Library of the Nowvelle Rerue Prangaise, 


under the title of Pastiches eb Mélanges. Yn 1914 
he began the publication ef & kind of long auto- 
biographical romaneé eutitled: Jn, Searelk of Lost 
Time, with, various, subtitles, Du. Cité de chez 
Swann, A, [Ombre des. teunes. Pilles em Fleur, 
Du Cité. de. uermaniea, &e., which, at thetime af 
his death, the Library of the Nouvelle. Revue 
Prengaise. bad, already. published nine volumes, 
‘Two or. three others. had been completed, and.are 
ta. he published: iramediately, La he. was 
awarded. the Goncourt, prize, and. from, that, time 
onwards. he won success ameng the great. public. 
Some of his. works.are already im their forty-seeond 
edition, He was of a. very. neryeus disposition, 
and. suffered from. frequent attacks. of cheking. 


He livedia very. retirest life, leaving, bis. home 


oocasionally, and. receiving very, rarely, the visits 
of. a. few, chosen. friends. An attack. af, influenza 
whieh he neither. cared about. nar knew. haw, ta cure 
proved fatal, after a, few: weeks: illness, to.a. soul 
wort, out; by. the fire of, his. intelleet and: by his 
suffevings. He ied. om, Getober, 1%, at. the 
age of tilty-Qne years, 

himwonly once, Li was, L believe, 
im. the hall, af the Seheel of Political Sciences. 
Ameang the. groups of chaitering students whe were 
strolling around: he walked alone, bareheaded, 
dark, with large black eyes. shacled by long, lashes, 
hisfaceacdead white, He wore a. overcoat 
amd white glaves. 

hack, but: newly arrived.from.the country; 
wore gieaves—and then, dark.calowred ones—only 
when it was.cold, or when. | had, to. pay. a, visit. 
Therefore. L classed. hum at once as a. posenr. But 
Léon Blum. who has since made a, name in literary 
eriticigm and in pelitics, and who, by his contribu- 
tions to the Reine Blanche, bis aggressive * Marx- 


ism,” his elegant speech, and his dapdyism, had 


sequined the leadership in my little circle, said to 
me: ‘That is Marcel: Proust.” 
So that was Proust, the friend of Anatole France. 


a knew, the youthfal and already celebrated 


Maurice Barris ; the son of'the famous Dr. Proust, 

a professor at the Faculty of Pagis, and a member 
of the Academy of Medieine. ; Marcel Proust, whose 
mother was a Jewess. and’ whose best friends were 
Jews or of Jewish descent. But my lectures were 
frequent, and of a very technical nature, A student 
with modest means who lias his career to carve out, 
who for years has to prepare for examinations and 
competitions, cannot allow himeelf the distractions, 
the outings, the grand acquaintances, of a rich 
voung Parisian. F did not see him again. 

Bat in literary cireles his name was often heard. 
Tn 1896, he published a hook, Les Phatsire et les Jours, 
which was well received in the salons, and for which 
Anatole Franee wrote the preface. Bat this was 
onty a foretaste of his fature work. Oecasionally 
one would reac an article of’ his, profound, and 
written in involved language. very different from the 
rapid and superficial style ofthe journalists. After- 
wards it was learnt that his was a strange existence, 
and that thie youth whom had’scen, tall, bread- 
shouldered! and. strong, suffered from an obscure 
disease which compelled him to shut himself up, to 
work behind’ shutters, by artificial Heht; and in» 
clond of tobacco smoke. 

_ Frese time to time he appeared’ at the Ritz, 
mefited up in his cont; and surreanded by a few 
chosen friends. He. would seat himself with then 
at a well-laden teh, and’ for hours would hold 


MARCEL PROUST. 
By Andre Spire: 


them fascinated hy the brithiancy of hia intellect, 
the fire of his wit: Them he would disappear fee 
weeks at a time, 

It was then that he was meditating that immense 
work. which came forth very slowly and fragmen- 
tarity,that romanee, or ratherthat series of romances 
in the form. of an autobiography, to which he gave 
the ironical title of Search of Lost Time, and the 
first volume. of which, Du Cédté de. Chez Swann, 
appeared only in | 

But his. name was only. the 


capable of detached and foaming“ essaye,”” 
andi although, like Mentaigne, he had a. Jewish 
Neture net twree fashion the same faee, 
the same. soul; andi the resemblances we claim 
te trace between individuals are-etther a convement 
means of guidauce in the compleaity of phenomena, 
or are the ilusion of faulty or vision. 

Stendahl analysed life ; he was one/of the 
acutest. observers: of the human heart. But: while 
Proust: leved: trees, plants, the liquid depths. of 
sylvan rivers, the sunshine anc the twilight; there 
is. very: little place for Nature im Stendahi's work. 
them; he was. of: a mere virile temperament, he 
possessed enerzy and will-pawer. He carned: his 
liveliheed. He. travelled ‘all aver Europe with the 
armies of: the Exaperer:; he was. soldier, a com- 
missary, aiterwards a.cousul. 

Proust was, as Bourget said of Balaac, am analy. 
tical visionary. Bat he saw life as the exe sees 
a drop of water under the microseope. He divined 
the inner bemg of men, and was as. sensitive: to 
spiritual emanations:as. te X.rays, What. a cifber- 
ence was there between Vroust anc Balsae 

Balzac was peor. At: first a lawyer's clerk, then 
& printer , adl has. life a canabdler he. wrote hurrie diy, 
amd fer money, His chazacters wosk foe: their 
livings. are tradesmen, manage their property ; 
even when they are persons.of rank, they are not 
idle. For Society. under the Hmpize, usder the 
TL; held office in politics, im the: civil service, os in 
the army. Proust: never wrote hwzriedly, awdi hic 
ilimess. ditl net: prevent him from writing. Duzieg 
long; shecpless nights, his. wonderful braam wes 
working undisturbed. He had the lemuze. to 
rearrite and to polish his netes. of visions thab came 
to him. in his fever. No material cares. thwazted 
his desire to write; he had no duties to occupy 
his time, to prevent hing frem concentrating upon 
the activities of his mind and hia heart, 

Rich, anely like Andeé Gide, grand: de 
lettres, unmarrie@’and a mat of ‘leisure, he had the 
time to creake,a. style. which gave themost adequate 
expression #@ the keenest intelligenee and the 
acutest sénsibility with wihiich a long heritage of 


spiritual activity andthe habit of suffering have 


been able te endow any human bem. 

Furthermore, 
frequently turgid, whereas he often flounders in 
the attempt to express any idea of a complicated 
nature, Proust’s language, aliNougl very diffuse, 
full of interpolations and” parentheses, is pure, 


wherens language is 


~ 


finid,; flexible ; it stieks to the subjeet or to the idea 


im elf its details, in alt its ramifications, and will 
not leave it until every aspect: has been perceived, 
the whole meaning and essence extracted, 

Jt ig the most. suitable language im. which to 
express. the. static side of things, to describe lives 
in which there is a minimum of activity, those of 
the weelthy and leisured clase. which, when the 
French aristocracy refused to fraternise with the 
Republic, or to take its share im affairs. of State. 
had. nething to de but to seek for, distraction, to 
analyse its sensations, its feelings, its gricis and 
its. trembles, its chiidish sorrows and regrets, its 
petty ambitions, visits, dinners, balls, its. passions 
and vices, and’ those of: its, hangers-on, doet ors, 
painters, poets, musicians, acters, courtesans, 
servants. 

That was the cule of Proust, a. deceptive and 
delightful world, fit habitation for a writer who has 
the taste for: analysis and for intrigue ; a world 
desired by: all those who have acquired the polich 
given by a life of luxury ; a world.in which success 
comes to those whom an active intelligence, a 
certain lack of scrupwlosity, and vices in modera. 
tion help to acquire power and money, and in which 


failure. is the lot of those who have too much 


heart, of prodigals, of the inept, of those of emo-- 


tional temperaments. 


A certain ummber of Jews had. succeeded in 
seouring, admission to.this circle. Society under 
Louis: Philippe and the Second Empire. felt no 
hostility. towards the Jews, and even welcomed 
them. Proust therefore met more than one Jew. 
His grandfather had observed that every time he 


. became more attached to one of his friends than 


to the others, that one was always a Jew. Proust 
found, a. particular pleasure in describing their 
habits, their lives. He met Bloch, the young 
dramatist, a fervent supporter of Dreyfus ; Bioch’s 
unele, the noble and disinterested Nissim Bernard ; 

Rachel, the little Jewish courtesan—all of whom 
he examined beneath his magnifying glass, noting 
all their qualities as Jews and.as human beings. 
For since Zangwill’s works have become knowh in 
France, French writers have ceased to portray the 
Jew av a conventional figure having all the viccs 


or alt the virtues according ot 


the sympathies of the wuther: 

Prowst’s mother and ‘grandparents were Jewish, 
although in his beoks, threngh literary prudence 
and not through lack of courage, he has made them 
Christians, just as he has given to his herd: who 
recounts bis Hfe-story, and who of course is himself, 
a Catholic education, of: which, however, he has 
retained more the cesthetie tastes than the fear'and 
conviction of sin. Bat no one who knew Proust 
could be deceived ; it is beyond question his Jewish 
mother whom Proust has portrayed in that mother 
with. the beautiful brown hair and’ plemp white 
hands, whose: kisses he so needed that he tells how 
he could not go to sleep at: nights until she had 
come to his. room to give him her-“ soft. and tender 
kiss”: it: is undembtedly bis. Jewish grandmother 
vehese: agony he has described so vividly and so 


touchingly, and) whom.one evening, im a sort of 


dream-vision, he seemed to see coming to his aid, 
aw, she: had done im life at such moments of distress 
and lonchimess, guarding hima from. the sin of world: 
limess:-—from barrenness of 

His grandfather, that delightfal old man whe. 
ike so many Freneh Jews who made their fortunes 
under Lowts Piilippe and’ Napoleon was 
passionately devoted to the theatre, knew by heart 
a large nember of extracts from operas and operetta 
and‘ used! to hen them. continually, When he 
saw hie gramdsen coming into the house. with 4 
new friend whont he: judged to be a Jew, he would 
whistle betweem hic teeth the song frem La Jusre, 
Ged of our: fathers” or “Israel, break thy 


Wher the friend ‘bere a name which hed 


no suggestion of Jedaism, such as Dement, for 


pietous and! whisper; 

Aachers, be on guard! 
Jewish origin of he 


tht nai tt toed 


n 1919, a man whe is.constiered’ by no means a | 
; ver of those of Jewish descent, Léon Deudet, who, 9 
| together with Charles Maurras, controlled the 
Royalist and anti-Semitic Achon Fran aase, beoame 
greatly enameoured of his work, and secured for him | 
theawardil the Goncourt Prize. | roust then became 
the fashien. Publishers and reviews sought his a 
) They had rewarded the work of a really great writer. 3 
| perhapa. the greatest French romanticist since 
Stendebl and Balzac. 
Bet? why should, ome pander to the mania. of 2 
lamyers, and, alas, of too. many writer, who 
decide a ‘“‘case’’ always seck for precedents” ? 
As: a. matter: of fact, Proust reseaabled. ne on: 
neither Stendahi nor Baizac neither Saint Simon, 
i to whem he is conapered because has: romances = 
often recall the Memoirs, nor Michel de, Montaigne, = 
| although he was a relativist: and monicad, as. was 
| 
a 
h 


rhate 
how 
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So you have led hither this timid Israelite 1” op 
* Yes, Lam of the Chosen Race.” 

Marcel Proust seems to have loved his grand. 
father, whose eccentricities amused and rather 
glarmed his frieads, After the death of his mother 
and his grandmother, he never failed, except when 
‘Iiness compelled him to remain at home, to visit 
the old man’s tomb, “There is no longer any- 
pody,” he wrote not long ago to a friend, “ not even 
myself, since I cannot leave my bed, who will go 
along the Rue du Répos to visit the little Jewish 
cemetery where my grandfather, following a custom 
that he had never understood, went for so many 
years to lay @ stone on his parents’ grave.” 


All these people, however, are only super- 
numeraries in Proust’s work. But of his two 
principal characters, one, Swann—to whom, doubt- 
less, he gave this strange, English-sounding name 
pecause he wished to show his foreign extraction 
without rendering him antipathetic by giving him 
a name of German origin—Swann, the ‘“ younger 
Swann,” heir of a wealthy stock-broker, a former 
pupil of the Ecole du Louvre, the man of letters, 
“Thomme exquis par excellence,” the friend of the 
Comte de Paris and the Prince of Wales, whom the 
greatest families of the Faubourg St. Germain were 
anxious to attract and to retain in their circle of 
acquaintances—Swann was of Jewish ancestry. 

But, by a remarkable oversight, or by a pheno- 
menon of “‘ Marranoism,’ as soon as one of his 
characters had been endowed with a few drops of 
Jewish blood, Proust seemed to consider the much 
greater quantity of Christian blood with which he 
himself had endowed him to be negligible. He 
developed the psychology of Swann as if he had 
been @ pure-blooded Jew. 

Doubtless, with his great powers of int sakaniies 
Proust had discovered that it was his Jewish blood 
that dowered him with his greatest gifts, his irony, 
his power of concentration, of analysis, his subtlety, 
his musical sense, even his nervousness, which had 
made of him a sort of ultra-sensitive receiver, a 
medium which attracted all the luminous and 
sonorous vibrations, forces, perfumes, all the 
material and spiritual waves which pass unper- 
ceived by the majority of men. 

Swann had red hair, green eyes, and a big nose; 
but it was Proust’s idea that when a Jew is fashion- 
able he easily takes.on the appearance of a lord, 
“and his nose makes one think rather of a French 
nose too long than of the nose of Solomon,” 

No doubt what opened the doors of the Faubourg 
St. Germain to Swann was his great wealth, for no 
aristocracy could resist the charm of a man who 
could give his daughter a dowry of 80 millions. 
But what gave him his super-eminence was his 
reserve, his delicacy of manner, his discrimination, 
his conversation, without which the salons in which 
fashionable receptions were held would have se? ‘med 
as bare as those of the nouveaux riches. 


Fashionable life was not good for Swann. In 


contact with the leisured class, the moral values he — 
had gained from a sound and somewhat stoic 
education which had taught him to distrust his_ 


senses and to use reason to combat his instincts, 
shrank and disappeared. He hecame a dilettante ; 


' Madame Swann. 


he began studies that he néver finished, In short, 
the artist, the writer he had dreamed of becoming, 
the discoverer of talent, of genius, the inquiring 
mind, gave place little by little to the mere collector 
and the snob, 

Sometimes he felt the extent of his fall; he was 
seized with remorse for having wasted his time in 
Visits, in small talk. He sought his cure in a more 
simple life. He went to live amongst bourgeois. 
There was a period of unconventional gallantry, 
during which he met a beautiful young woman, 
with an unfortunate past ; but he loved her because 
she resembled Zephora, the daughter of Jethro, 
who was painted on the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
by Sandro Botticelli, and because her bodily 
appearance was associated in his mind with a 
musical phrase which had awakened in him the love 
of music. Through this girl he learnt all the 
torments of jealousy ; and, as she knew how to 
play upon his fear of losing her, he married her, 

A sad period in Swann’s life followed, and lie lost 
his position in society. His friends continued to 
see him, because he was indispensable to them, 
but the salons remained inexorably closed to 
: To secure the recognition of his 
wife Swann sacrificed some of his pride; he 
humiliated himself. But even at his worst periods, 
his bourgeois outlook and his Jewish blood saved 
him, | 

At the time when his wife, taking advantage of 
the goodwill of the grandes dames for all who were 
against Dreyfus, was trying to enter the salons, 
the doors of which she saw were at last about to 
open, Swann courageously told her that she must 
dissociate herself from the anti-Semites. He him- 
self had aged rapidly, he was ill and depressed, 
feeling that little by little he was losing all he had 
loved so passionately ; but he found once more all 
the ardour of his youth in fighting for what he 
believed to be a just cause. He forgot that he and 
his parents had been baptised. Always amiable 
and polite, without rudeness, but with firmness 
and decision, he did not conceal the fact that he 
too was convinced of the innocence of Dreyfus. 
He bore with the reticence, the smiles, the thousand 
pinpricks which fashionable folk know so well how 
to give to those who do not share their prejudices, 
their infatuations. For,” said Proust, Swann 
belonged to the mighty Jewish race, the individuals 
of which seem to share in its vital energy, its 
resistance to death.” 

He stood fast. Then came the news of the suicide 
of Colonel Henry. Some of Swann’s best friends 
who, as a result of military disclosures, suspected 
that Dreyfus’s condemnation had been illegal in 


form, now became convinced that it had also been — 


basically unjust. One day the Prince de Guer- 
mantes, who, since the opening of the case, had 
avoided Swann, apologised, and, leading him into 
a corner of the room, confessed in a whisper that 
he was no longer doubtful, that he believed an 
error had been made by the military court, and that 
he and the haughty Princesse de Guermantes were 
secretly reading the Siécleandthe A vrore, periodicals 
that were demanding a retrial, and that they were 
having Masses said for Dreyfus. 

Such was Swann, the friend of Proust's youth, 


THE CONSTIT UTION OF PALESTINE 


Declaration, Mandate, Constitution! Thirty 
years of political striving; six years of political 
achievement. The Promise, the Charter, the 
Fulfilment. How far does the Fulfilment fulfil ? 

Palestine conquered, it became a Crown Colony, 
subject to the same principles of government which 
England traditionally applies to all her colonies 
by conquest. The Mandate, however, somewhat 
modified this position, inasmuch as—by virtue 
of its preliminary recitals—it laid down specific 
objects—an aim—with which the country was to 
be administered, not as a ‘‘ possession,’ but in 
trusteeship. For, in the words of the preamble, 
“recognition has been given to the historical con- 
tection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to 
the grounds for reconstituting their national home 
in that country.” 

To a threefold star is the waggon of government 
to be hitched. The objects, as defined in Article 2, 
are 


Placing the coup: under politieal 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 


administrative economic conditions as 


will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home. 
2. Development of self-governing institutions. 
2. Safeguarding of civil and religious rights of 
all the inhabitants of Palestine. 
The first and main object, therefore, is a pro- 


_ gressive re-establishment in Palestine of a Hebrew 


Polity. The second and third objects come within 
the general ambit of the Par Britannica: “ peace, 
order, and good government.” The Mandate itself 
limited the powers of “the appropriate Jewish 
agency ” (Article 4) to a co-operation in “ economic, 


social, and other matters”-—political activities being, 


by implication, barred. 

What, then, are the “economic and social matters” 
as may affect “the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home”? Four such matters seem to be 
specified in the Mandate, viz. :— 

Fasilitation of Jewish immigration, (Art. 6.) 

2, Clode settlement of Jews on the land. 


ministry ; its office hours, 


vil, 


that charming man who continually appears in 
his books, and whose life and loves he analyses so 
minutely ; Swann, of whom he could not help 
thinking, and whose character has so many points 
of resemblance to his own that one often has to 
pause and inquire whether Proust is speaking of 
himself or of Swann, 

For Swann is, in truth, Proust projected into a 
life anterior to his own, a world of which the 
leisured elegance dazzled and seduced him. Swann 
is the obverse of Proust, his opposite, his double, 
his mirror, his alter ego; he is what Proust felt 
that he might have become if he had not cured 
himself of the snobbery of which he wrote that it 
was the sin “ of which St. Paul was thinking when. 
he spoke of the sin for which there is no forgiveness.” 

For he did cure himself. Certainly it is fortunate 
that Proust should have experienced the attraction, 
the charm of surroundings in which he could indulge 
his inquiring mind, But his was a nature too 
delicate and easily hurt, too sensitive to all suffering, 
whether his own or others’, to take pleasure, 
except desultorily, in a social group which, in order. 
to keep intact its frontiers threatened by a horde 


of intruders, lived on the defensive, bristling with 


patronising kindness and disdain, 

And he loved his art. The world of fashion is’ 
tyrannical, and will allow of no divided allegiance 
it disposes of everyone’s time ; decides, commands, 
It has its rules, its laws, its times for duty, like a 
Proust very soon saw 
that a true artist can be only an amateur man-of- 
the-world—certainly as a man-of-the-world he 
could never be happy. Gradually that world began 
to appear to him as only afield of experience, 
which one must quit as soon as one had gained: 
sufficient from it. Accordingly he withdrew, and 
he preserved in his memory that immense treasure 
of sensations, visual, audible, olfactory, gustative, 


-and muscular, that only a memory like his could 


preserve. Then, his ill health aiding his task, 
he elaborated them in solitude, in his fever, cone 
structing out of them that strange work without 
a model, that detailed picture of the most elegant. 
French society of the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth. 

But there is one experience that even the most 
conscientious of artists cannot of his own personal 
knowledge describe—not even Proust himself, 
although he had more than once lived through long 


hours, suffocating, suspended as if by a. thread over 


eternity. He had tried to describe a death in one 
of the books which he was writing, the death of 
Bergotte, the great writer of whom it has been said 
that he combined the characteristics of Amnon 
France and Maurice Barres. ; 

When Proust, who had not ceased to write at 
any period of his last illness, saw approaching that 
Death of which he believed he had discovered all 


the secrets, he felt that there might perhaps be in 


his work something that was not altogether true, 
some approximation to verity. ‘‘ Bring me my 
portfolio,” he said to his friends; “find me the 
passages in which I have written of death; I 
think that now | ought to know it better. I must 
rewrite the death of Bergotte.”’ 3 


AND ZIONISM. 


3. Facilitation of the acquisition of Pales- 
tinian citizenship. (Art. 7.) 

4, Construction of public works. (Art. 11.) 
The first three measures are, in terms, imperative 
on the administration; the fourth is discretionary, 

Such is “the Charter ’’—the “ originating docu- 
ment’”—to which the Government must conform. 
Let us now look at the Instrument of Government. 
It will be found in ‘‘ The Palestine Order in Council, 
1922.” (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1922, No, 
1282.) 

It presents the appearance of a usual colonial 
type. There is no Legislature, but, instead, a Legis- 
lative Council. This consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers in addition to the High Commissioner; ten 
are the “official members Government 3 
twelve are “ unofficial members.” At the head 
of the Government stands the Chief Secretarys 
Next comes the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, 


and: the, Inspector- of Police. Then there 
are Direétors of Putt Works, Education, 
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Agricuiture, Customs, Commerce, and Industry. 


in which there is @ complete popular assembly. tion of a British “ possession”—little that i, 


| 


5. 


wes 


The “unofficial members” are democratically 
elected in accordance with “The Palestine Legis- 
lative Council Eléction Order, 1922.” 
1283.) Every male Palestinian citizen over twenty- 
five (unless disqualified) has a vote as a “ primary 
elector.” Every two hundred primary electors ” 
elect one “ secondary elector.” ‘Secondary elec- 
tors ” are grouped into twelve “ electoral colleges ” ; 
there. being separate colleges for Jews, Moslems, 
and Christians. There must be at least two Jewish 
and two Christian colleges, and each college elects 
one member to the Council. The Legislative 
Council is a bridge between a system of government 
in which the Governor himself legislates and one 


(Ibid No. 


It is a necessary bridge, and there can be no doubt 
that with the rapid development of the country the 
same experiment will, in course, be tried, as has {wun 
tried in the caseof the Indian Provincial Legislatures. 

The hand of the precedents can be traced in the 
statement of the powers of the Legislative Council. 
Such Ordinances may be established—by the 
Leyislative Council or by Order in Council— 


(provided they are not repugnant to the Mandate), 


as are necessary for the “ peace, order, and good 
government” of Palestine, including, presumably, 
the objects specified in the Mandate. For indeed, 


apart from these objects, there is little to distinguish. 


the administration of Palestine from the administra- 


exclusively Jewish, Hebrew, it is true, is an 
official language—one of the three. It is true that 
Rabbinie. Courts. are to have certain limited 
jurisdiction. This is merely in pursuance of ay 
elementary. rule in English foreign policy, never to 
disturb the settled institutions of a -onquered 
country. The law in force in South Africa is stij| 
Roman-Dutch Law. One clause, however, cay 
potentially give a powerful impetus to the splendid 
work of the Chaluzim. Seclion 13 gives the High 
Commissioner power to make grants or leases of 
public lands, mines or minerals, as soon as an Order 
in Council for that purpose is promulgated. 
[To be concluded.) 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev S. Levv, MA, 


Types of .:ewish-Palestinian Piety. 


“Types oF JEwISH-PALESTINIAN Prery,” by 
Dr. Adolph Biichler (Jews’ College Publications, 
No. 8), is a noteworthy investigation of an important 
phase of Jewish life and thought from 70 B.c.E. 
to 70 ¢.e. Dr. Biichler has based his work upon 
an independent examination and interpretation 
of the great mass of scattered material preserved 
in Rabbinic literature. His new publication will 
inevitably become the primary source for the study 
of a definite section in the field of Jewish theology, 
which no honest thinker or researcher can afford 
or dare to neglect. The scope of his work 
may be judged from the following list of chapter 
headings: (i.) Hillel the Chasid ; (if.) The Ancient 
Pious Men; (iii.) The Pious Men in the Psalms of 
_ Solomon; and (iv.) Choni the Chasid and his 
Prayer for Rain. 

The term chasid denotes “kind,” “ pious,” 
one who actively practices chesed, ‘ kindness.” 
It is used as an attribute of God. ‘ Return, 
thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord; I will 
not frown upon you; for I am merciful (chasid), 


saith the Lord, I will not bear grudge for ever” - 


(Jeremiah iii., 12). “The Lord is righteous in 
all His ways, and gracious (chasid) in all His 
_ works ” (Psalm exlv., 17). Two further examples 
may be given where the context favours the active 
sense. “Help, Lord; for the godly man (chasid) 


ceaseth; for the faithful fail from among the 


chi'dren of men” (Psalm xii., 2). ‘The godly 
man (chasid) is perished out of the earth, and the 
upright among men is no more” (Micah vii., 2). 
‘In the second place, chasid, means “ pious,” 
* godly,” either as exhibition of “ duteous love ”’ 


toward God, or because kindness, as prominent 
in the godly, comes to imply other attributes, 


and to be a designation of the godly character, 
piety. The active meaning of the word is specially 
interesting in Psalm exlv., 17. “‘The Lord is 
righteous (isaddik) in all His ways, and gracious 
(chasid) in all His works.” Tsaddik designates 
God as exercising justice; chasid describes Him 
as showing loving-kindness towards His creatures. 
When we turn from the Bible and come to 
Rabbinic literature, we meet with a code of duty, 
called “the Mishnah of the Saints” (chasidim) 
who act with greater loving-kindness than the 
strict law demands (Jerushalmi Terumoth, viii., 
end). Dr. Biichler has collected and re-examined 
thé reports preserved in Rabbinic literature about 
the Ancient Pious Men (chasidim) who lived 
in Jerusalem in the period extending from 70 b.c.F. 
to 70 c.z. He throws new light on the inner life 


of the Jews of Jerusalem. He tests the standard i 
of the ethical teachings of these Ancient Pious Men, 


and the fundamental principles of their actions, 
as reflected in early and authentic traditions, and 
thus gives a clear insight into an important branch 
of Jewish ethics and theology in the first century. 
It is important to know the implications and 
consequences of religious ideas, bearing on doctrine 
or practice. It is of no less value to trace their 
history in theory and their union with life. There- 
fore, in thus exploring to its depths the meaning of 
the term chasid, “ pious,’ involving religious 
conceptious and ethical ideals, first, in relation to 
Hillel the Chasid, then, in reference to the Ancient 
Pious Men, then, in connection with the Pious 
Men in the Psalms of Solomon, and lastly, in 
association with Choni the Chasid, Dr. Biichler 
has. provided us with a piercing stimulus to fresh 
thought. It ie interesting to recall that in the 


loving-kindness 


Rabbinic literature itself we find instructive 
attempts to elucidate the interpretation of terms. 
The following illustration, taken from Succah 496, 
belongs to a period later than the age dealt with by 
Dr. Bichler, but retroactively it serves a useful 
purpose as an example of the ancient method of 
bringing out the implications of ideas and stressing 
contrasts in meaning. 


‘Rabbi Eleazar said, What is the meaning of 


what is written, It hath been told thee, O man, 


what is good, and what the Lord doth require of 
thee: Only to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God (Micah vi. 8). “To 
do justly,”’ this is legal rightness. love mercy 
(chesed),” this is the practice of loving-kindness. 
“And to walk humbly with thy God,” this is 
attendance on the dead to the grave, and dowering 
the bride to the wedding canopy. Lo, are not 
these things an inference from minor to major ? 
If in relation to things whose way it is to do them 
publicly, the Torah enjoins us “ to walk humbly,” 
how much the more so must we “ walk humbly” 
in relation to things whose way it is toa do them 
privately! .... Rabbi Eleazar further said, 
The practice of loving-kindness (chasadim) is greater 
than charity (tsedakah), as it is said, Sow to your- 
selves in righteousness (fsedakah), reap according 
to mercy (chesed) [Hosea x, 12}. If a man sows, 
it is doubtful whether he will or will not eat the 


‘fruit. If a man reaps, he will of a surety eat.the 


fruit. And Rabbi Eleazar further said, Charity 
(tsedakah) is only rewarded in proportion to the 
loving-kindness (chesed) in it, as it is said, Sow to 
yourselves in righteousness, reap according to 
mercy. Our Rabbis taught, In three respects 
is the practice of loving-kindness greater than 
charity. Charity is performed with money; 
can be rendered either by 
personal service or with money. Charity is given 
to the poor; loving-kindness can be practised 
towards poor or rich alike. Charity is given to 
the living; loving-kindness can be shown to the 
living or the dead. Rabbi Eleazar further said, 
He who practises righteousness and justice is as 
though he fills the whole world with loving-kindness, 
as it is said, He loveth righteousness and justice ; 
the earth is full of loving-kindness of the Lord 
(Psalm xxxili, 5). Lest thou wilt say, Whoever 
jumps may jump (7.e., whosoever wishes to do good 
succeeds in doing real good), there is a saying to 
teach us, How precious is Thy loving-kindness, 
O God (Psalm xxxvi, 8). One might think that 
he who fears Heaven (of necessity succeeds in 
doing good). There is asaying to teach us, But the 
loving-kindness of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear Him (Psalm 
cili, 17). ,... And Rabbi Eleazar further said, 
What is the meaning of what is written, She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and the law of 
loving-kindness is on her tongue (Proverbs xxxi, 26). 
Is there, then, one law of loving-kindness, and 
another law which is not loving-kindness? The 
Torah studied for its own sake is a law of loving- 
kindness. ‘The Torah not studied for its own sake 
is a law which is not loving-kindness. 


We thus see that the essential feature in Piety 
is the voluntary extra touch in the performance 
of an act in the spirit of love beyond the com- 
pulsory obedience to a law from the incentive of 
mere obligation. In this: way legal strictness is 
sweetened by saintliness, and righteousness 


(tsedakah) is touched with the emotion of loviny. 
kindness (chesed), For example, the Ancient 
Pious Men waited for a while before reciting the 
prayer, in order. to direct their hearts to their 
Father in heaven (Berachot v, 1). Again, it is 
related that once a Pious Man forgot a sheaf of 
corn in his field, and he told his son to go and bring — 
for him a bull as a burnt-offering and another 
bull as a peace-offering. When his son asked him why 
he rejoiced at the fulfilment of that command. — 
ment more than at that of any other duty imposed 
by the Torah, the father said, While God gave 
us all the other commandments to carry them 
out with intent, this one is to be fulfilled without 
intention; for had we acted before God with 
deliberation, the duty would .not have offered 
itself to us. Now it says, Deuteronomy xxiv, 19, 
“When thou reapest thy harvest in thy field, 
and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not 
go back to fetch it ; it shall be for the stranger, for 
the fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord 
thy God may bless thee in all the work of thy 
hands,” so the verse has fixed a blessing for it. — 
The man rejoiced that he had forgotten a sheaf 


-of corn which would help the needy, and thus, 


through a happy oversight, he had been enabled 
to fulfil God’s bidding and deserve God’s blessing 
(Tosafta Peah, iii, 8). As a last instance of love 
doing more than duty demands, we may quote 
an incident in the life of Rabbi José the Galilean. 
The wife of Rabbi José used to worry him greatly. 
Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Azariah, went to see 
him. He said to him, My master, divorce her 
because she does you no credit. Rabbi José 
replied, I cannot, there is too much dowry to pay 
her. Rabbi Eleazar replied, I will give you the 
dowry, and you divorce her. He gave him the 
dowry, and Rabbi José divorced her. She went 
and got married to the guardsman of the town. 
The latter became poor and also blind, and she 
had to lead him from town to town to beg, but he 
could get nothing. One day he said to her, Is” 
there not another place round about? She 


replied, There is the neighbourhood where the one 


who divorced me lives, but it is not in my power 
to go there. He, therefore, smote her severely. 


Rabbi José the Galilean passed by and heard her 


voice raised in misery in the street. So Rabbi 
José took them and gave them one of his houses, 
and provided them with food as long as they lived 
(Jerushalmi Ketubot xi, 34). | 

Dr. Biichler effectively disposes of Dr. Koblers 
theory that the Ancient Pious Men were Essenes, 
and clearly shows that they were strict Pharisecs 
attached ‘to God with all their heart, and serving 
their fellow-men with all their soul. Through 
Dr. Biichler’s study of their concepts of Piety, 
the reader must own himself attracted by the 
beauty of their doctrine and the purity of their 
life, iilumined by the gleams of saintliness of those 
who seek with quenchless desire to reach the very 
truth and essence of communion with their Father 
in Heaven. This weighty and valuable work 
abounds in marks of true scholarship and genuine 
critical research, and the notes reveal the author's 
capacity: as a careful, learned, and independent 
investigator. Dr. Biichler has performed the 
double task of gathering the straw and then 
making it into bricks. He has provided abundant 
material for other workmen now to select theif 
bricks and glaze and adorn them according to 
their individual gifts and tastes in artistry. 
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We are living in an age distinguished by the 
neglect of book-learning and the deep concentration 
on business. Meticulous attention is being paid 
to matters practical, and the scantiest to despised 
abstract reasoning and the studies that are but 
remotely related to the production of wealth and the 
promotion of comfort. The solemn declaration of 
the American Constitution in its guarantee to all of 
us of our “inalienable right’’ to ‘* the pursuit of 
happiness’ has been interpreted to mean the pur- 
suit of material happiness and bodily well-being, but 
the “‘ pursuit of happiness’’ in the spiritual realm 
scarcely does exist for the most of us, as an 
object worthy of being fought for and bled for. 
The worker in the field of the Ideal, as-distinguished 
from the concrete and the material, usually receives 
his meed of recognition in the form of a pitying 
nod of the head; a silent commiseration with the 
man who is wasting his gifts upon things that are, 
at their utmost, harmless to the human race, and, 
at their worst, a sheer waste and dissipation of both 
the brains and energy that could go towards the 
manufacturing of hardware or shoes. _ 

This has been—and largely still is—-the traditional 
American viewpoint; the outlook upon and the 
evaluation of the work of the man who deliberately 


chooses the life of the scholar and the producer of 


spiritual wealth in preference to that of the pro- 
ducer of physical wealth. © That this mood is 
changing, if but slowly, we find evidence here and 
there. The man engaged in pure scholarship is 


gradually coming into his own, despite of the fact 
that he still lags considerably behind in public 


esteem of the village-boy who went into the Metro- 
polis and became a millionaire, or the wailom 
corner-grocer who to-day controls five score of 


- gtores wherein cheese and butter are being weighed 


out to exactly 11,869 pleased patrons daily. 


One of the few representatives of the little- 
thought-of scholarly caste of America recently 
celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his birth, 
crowning a long life busily spent in faithful labour 
in the field of Jewish theology and fruitful research 


- jn the inexhaustible storehouse of Jewish literature, 


both the old as well as the new. Dr. Kaufmann 
Kohler, President Emeritus of the Hebrew Union 
College at Cincinnati, is even now being honoured 
by American Jewry on the occasion of the attain- 
ment of his eightieth milestone (on May 10th), still 
vigorous in mind and body, and still bent upon the 
diligent pursuit of his favourite studies. 

Dr. Kohler has ploughed deeply the field of 


Jewish theology. He cultivated his soil with such 


meticulous care that it produced for him an unus- 
ually good crop of fine fruits. He discovered 
ever-new beauties, age-old ” ever new truths in 
the old, old field. 

His system of theology is a progressive one. He 
believes that theological thought and principle are 
not the cut-and-dried formulas handed down 
to us, of this and succeeding generations, by men 
living at a time and age that could not possibly — 
with all their greatness and claim to inspiration— 
foresee the many changes—fundamental changes— 


despite the steady drain by human hands. 


Dr. KAUFMANN KOHLER. 


By Harold Berman. 


brought into our life by the gradual, yet effective, 
forces of evolution, as well as by the more revo- 
lutionary and epoch-making discoveries and_ in- 
ventions. 

While Kohler believes that the underlying prin- 


ciples of the Jewish system of ethics and creed are - 


immutable, and as changeless as the very elements 
of nature or man, and are therefore to be the guide- 
posts of the Jewish people for all time during their 
existence upon this earth, his theory is predicated 
upon the belief in growth ; 
expansion of our credal and ethical conceptions in 
consonance with the growth of our general cultural 
life and the opportunity granted us for a gradually 
extending spiritual life and the general broadening 
of our mental horizons. 

Creed, then, is not static, but dynamic; not at 
all a thing handed down to us, in its finished and 


final shape, to be used in its identic form. by its — 


votaries to the end of days, but rather a living well 


tapping an underground spring whose waters — 


keep ever welling up and renewing themselves 
And 
if a creed is a growing organism instead of a finished 
product ; a handiwork of God in: place of the 
artificial and once for all limited creation of man, 
it follows that it will continue to grow together 
with all the forces of life; and that all the elements, _ 
hidden and seen, that continually operate to keep 
every living creature—and force of nature as well 
—from becoming a finished and stunted object, 
will at the same time and in the same manner 


operate to keep a religion from becoming fossilised ; 


but, on the contrary, will preserve its elasticity 
as well as adaptability to life in all its manifesta- 
tions. In brief, even as there is no finality in 
nature,so is there none in the realm of thought, in all 
its many branches, creed included. 

Viewing matters from this vantage ground, it 
follows that there cannot possibly be any quarrel 
‘between revealed religion and science, because the 
raison d@’étre of that quarrel, the underlying principle 
of that quarrel—the irreconcilable and opposing 
positions of the two towards our cosmic view- 
points and outlooks—has been removed. The 
antagonistic and hostile feeling of the two towards 
one another has been motivated usually by their 
inherently opposite attitudes towards life and the 
composition of their being. The one has been 
static, the other dynamic ; the one has assumed an 
air of finality and consummate ultimateness, the 
other, one of flux and accretion; two view-points 
that are utterly disparate and impossible of con- 
ciliation in any rational sense, despite the many 
and futile attempts. But, if one. views theology 
andi creed as but one of the many abstract sciences 
in none of which has the final word been spoken, 
or the ultima Thule been acheived, then the greatest, 


as well ag the most potent, source of mischief is 
automatically removed. Theology simply Keeps 
on growing, together with the natural sciences and 
man’s cosmic philosophies; all of them dwelling 
What is one’s meat 


harmoniously side by side. 
thus never becomes the other’s poison ! 


the development and 


arrived at that desired destination. 


Had this belief been general among the educated 
three or four decades ago, what a lot of stress and 
storm we would have been spared! What a 
dreadful and long-drawn-out series of battles we 
would have been spared during all these years. and 
more especially in the days immediately following 
the announcement of the Darwinian theory! 
Parenthetically it may be added that this battle 
of the books is by no means ended as yet: at least, 
not in America. On the contrary, it is even now 
a very live question in certain sections of that 
country and is engaging the legislative attention 
of certain law-makers, let alone the hosts of lay 
preachers and various political Phoenixes. 
very fact of the persistence of this dispute at this 
late day and the added phenomenon of a discredited 
leader successfully keeping himself politically alive 
by tenaciously and desperately holding on to the 
boot-straps of this. discredited. sophistry is an 
eloquent commentary of the benighted attitude of 
great multitudes of people, as well as an indirect 
advocate of the cause of dynamic theology. 

It is the belief of Dr. Kohler that Judaism 
represents a creed pure and simple; a divine law 
and nothing more. Jewry, as he conceives it, is 
not a national unity, nor has it any nationalistic 
basis or philosophy. It is merely a creed; 
faith; a philosophy of life, or ccde, which its 
acknowledged votaries are expected to follow. The 
great dispersions in the days of ‘Titus and Hadrian 
had duly said vale to the Jewish nationality as 
such, and since then the practitioners of the Jewish 
faith and followers of its traditions have simply 
been members of the respective nations in whose 
midst they were born and dwelt, not excluding 
even the medieval—and some of the modern— 
days when full and equal citizenship was denied 
to the Jew in most lands of Europe. For even 
then, he was merely a member of an oppressed 
class, clan or family within the nation, but boasted 
allegiance to no other State of the present, past or 
future; one actually on the map or situated in th 
realm of the dreamer’s vision. 

Acknowledging such views, it is rather strange 
that Dr. Kohler should have so frequently quar- 
relled with the theories of Moses Mendelssohn and 
his immediate disciples, who earnestly strove to 
rationalise Judaism, and thus bring it into harmony 
with life as lived at the present day. But his 
quarrel with these apostles of modernity is moti- 
vated not by any opposition to that modernity— 
that is, in fact, the very viewpoint to which he held 
fast all through his life—-but rather to the method ; 
the system of thought by means of which they duly 
And indeed 
the systems of thought and very conceptions of 
the two are entirely disparate. Mendelssohn 
was a child of the Eighteenth century whose ear- 
marks were Rationalism and Scepticism, while 
Dr. Kohler is a child of the mote mature Nineteenth, 
which witnessed the birth of psychology as a science 
and hence was in a position to appraise the human 
emotions—as distinguished from mere cold reason— 
and assign to them their pooper place n the cultural 
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‘are situate the offices of the Jewish 


the wife of Jacob Bassevi, 


practically limitless one ; 
destructive in its work, the other constructive. 
Rational thought may properly be employed in 
undermining a time-hallowed creed or a system of 


ethics; but to attempt to use it as a means of © 


bolstering up that which primarily is the child of 
emotion nursed by tradition is futile and certain to 
be barren of results, 

A creed never, in all human history, did spring 
from the rational thought and the cold logic of its 
creators. Rather was it in each and every known 
and unknown instance, the product of great emo- 
tion; a great and inexpressible longing after the 
indefinite something ; a great fear or a great joy in 
something impalpable yet real; a quaking and a 
stirring of the heart and the fancy ; an overpowering 
something within the man which, motivated by 
alternate mystification, fear and joy, results in the 
formulating of acertain philosophy of life as a means 


4 


life of man. The one dealt with a negative and 
limited force, the other deals with a positive and 
the one was essentially — 
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of clarifying once for all man’s relationship to the 
And 
for man to expect that negative and sceptical 
Rationalism will serve as the lodestone with which 
to draw forth the steel hidden away in dogma— 
much less act as a prop to its tottering foundation— 


great universe and to the Spirits that rule it. 


is sheer nonsense indeed. 
Dr. Kohler, as befits one brought up in the school 


of Holdheim, Einhorn, and Geiger, is a firm believer 
in the Mission theory; the theory so elaborately 


developed by these Nestors of the Reform Move- 
ment in modern Jewry as to the persistence of the 
Jewish people as a body through the ages. 


days, they evolved the Mission-theory—.e., the 
belief that the Jews have been providentially 
scattered to all lands for the express purpose of 
spreading the Monotheistic belief among the 
peoples where this faith is not, or was not, yet 


Having 
discarded the belief in the national entity of the 
Jewish group as well as discarding the belief and 
hope of a Messianic Redemption at the end of 


known or widespread. When this mission wil} 
finally be achieved the raison d etre of their existence 
as a separate and distinguishable body of people will 
have disappeared, and they will be ripe for the 
entering into the crucible that will finally and ulti. 
mately dissolve their historical and separatist con. 
stituents. They will then be absorbed into the phy- 
sical and spiritual body of the people among whom 
they variously live, One may, as a matter of course, 
accept or reject this article of faith according to his 
own native predilection ortemperamental inclination. 

This, in essence, constitutes the sum total of Dr. 
Kohler’s philosophy of religion; his theological 
system, his interpretation of the Jewish creed 
and its place in human thought as well as in life, 
as it is variously expressed in the hundreds of his 
monographs and addresses, and more especially in 
his magnum opus which he has named “Griundriss 
einer systematischem Theologie des Judeatums und 
geschichtlichen Grundlage,” published at Leipsig in 
1910. 


THE “STARONOVA SKOLA” IN PRAGUE. 


Near the left bank of the Moldau, in Prague, 
and to the east of the Rudolphinum, lies the 
Josephtown. Named after the Emperor Joseph IT, 
this quarter to a Jew is the most interesting part 
of the city, for it is the site of the former Ghetto. 
While all religions are now tolerated in the new 


~ State of Czecho-Slovakia, and most of its old 


imhabitants are gone elsewhere, the Josephtown 
still holds many signs of the Jews. The Jewish 
Burial Ground and the old synagogue are numbered 
amongst the sights of the city, and the synagogue 
at least, besides being admittedly the oldest in 
Europe, ia probably unique in its (rothic 
architecture. 

‘On a sunny afternoon this spring | made my way 
from the busy clatter of the main thoroughfares of 
Prague to a dingy building in a quiet stréet, where 
Burial 
Fraternity.. On the payment of Ke.2-00, 1 
obtained a ticket of admission to the cemetery. 
It was curious to pass from the bright street, 
whose sole occupant was a cat sunning itself, to 
this small plot of ground, where moss-grown 
stones mark the last resting-place of twelve 
thousand persons. There was nobody else in the 
graveyard, and I strolled at my will through the 
place. The great age of the cemetery is realised 
when it is stated that the latest stone here bears the 
date 1787, the year from which the ground has 
been disused. The oldest tomb, on the other hand, 
is that of Rabbi Abigdor Karo, who died in 1439 
—but eight years after Jeanne D’ Are was martyred. 
It was a grim thought that through this whole 
span of time, through these three centuries and 
more between Jeanne D’Are and the French 
Revolution, the Jews had been shut up in this 
corner of the proud Bohemian city, had lived and 
suffered and here buried their dead. 

I walked along slowly under the shade, noticing 
as | went some peculiar features of the different 
graves. Contrary to the usual Jewish custom, 
some of the stones are ornamented with different 
figures. The grave of Rabbi Jehuda ben Bezalel 
Léw, for instance, who died in the year 1609, is 
in the form of a sarcophagus, which is decorated 
with chiselled lions. Again, the tomb of Hendel, 
who died in 1628, i« 
interesting. The tomb, built of white marble, 
bears an escutcheon consisting of a Czech lion and 
three stars. Symbols of various kinds seemed 
general; thus the tomb of a Cohen would be 
distinguished by two hands with the fingers spread, 
a Levite might have a ewer and sometimes a basin 
also, while the stones of many ordinary Jews were 
ornamented with the impression of a grape. 

Another feature of this cemetery is likewise 
unusual. The various guilds apparently each had 
their own quarters. Hence, all the shoemakers 
are buried together, all the musicians, the butchers, | 
and the tailors. In this desperately cramped pl 
it seemed almost incongruous to find so muec 
method in what seemed general confusion. The 
yard indeed is so overcrowded that in the 
Josefstrasse it reaches to the second floor of the 
houses. And so past these graves, strewn with the 
pebbles that visitors leave as a mark of respect, I 
came out again from this packed, yet strangely 
lonely, place to the bright and shabby street. 


By L. I. Rosenbaum. 


Interesting as it is, the cemetery impresses one 
less than the synagogue. After all, the Burial 
Ground has a fascination that is retrospective, 


whereas the synagogue is not only an age-old | 


monument, but its congregation is still active, 
and in many ways I came to think of this modest 
little edifice as a symbol of some destiny that 
may still be reserved for the Jewish people. I[ 
directed my steps by an indirect route to the 
Rabjnska Ulice, on the right side of which street 
the synagogue is situated. On the way thither 
I caught a glimpse of the steep section of the old 
town on the other bank of the river. The afternoon 
sun was shining full on the yellow castle, and from 
this side of the Moldau thé building in its plain and 
imposing squareness seemed to have a Russian 
appearance. The whole hillside was thrown into 
bright relief against the clear blue sky; one could 
see the trees with their spray of new green, the 
old, winding streets, through which the exotic 
little trams were straining their way, the Belvedere 
towards the right, half concealed by the trees, the 
mighty castle still nearer the clouds, and finally 
the cathedral raising its cross in proud austerity 
over the whole scene, higher than all these 
dwellings, mighty and lowly, alike above the home 
of the artizan and the seat of princes and grandeur. 

The quarter about the synagogue is evidently 
being rebuilt, for the approach to the Rabinska 
Ulice is littered with half-dismantled buildings, 
contractors’ wagons and general dilapidation. 
After some search (for the building is suggestively 


unobtrusive) I found the Staronov4 Skola. I 
believe it is 
Altneuschule,” 


known in German as_ the 
which name, it is said, was given 
it after the alterations that. were carried out by 
Samuel Mizrahi between i142 and 1171. From 
the outside, to say that the synagogue is unimposing 
is to employ a euphemism. It is built of dark, 
dingy-coloured brick. ‘The level is below that of 
the street, and there is an area round two sides of 
the structure. The only noticeable indication of 
the Gothic interior is conveyed by the pointed roof. 
The windows are so small and inconspicuous that 


‘the casual pedestrian might easily fail to see them. 


This, then, was the exterior view of the oldest 
synagogue in Europe. 

I descended some steps—they were nine in 
number—from the street to a gloomy vestibule, 
Here there were a few chairs, but no signs of life ; 
suddenly somewhere a door opened and a bent old 


‘man in a very seedy bowler hat came forward. 


Mumbling a greeting he fumbled some keys and led 
me into the square nave of the synagogue itself, 
My first impression was the lightness of the place 
after the shadows of the vestibule. The interior 
is painted white, and light penetrates from s1aall 
Gothie windows set high up in the walls. The most 
striking feature of the place, however, is the double 
row of comparatively massive pillars that run 
from east to west: across the centre of the synagogue, 
thereby preventing a clear view of the ark. The 
ceiling is vaulted in the conventional Gothic style, 
and altogether the place is suggestive of small 
medieval churches of which probably hundreds 
exist in various parts of the Continent. This 
early-Gothic character was given to the synagogue 
when it was rebuilt after the burning of the Jewish 


much difficulty. 


synagogue IT had ever seen. 


quarter in 1338. There is no gallery or other 
reserved space for women, but my old cuide told 
me they are allowed to pray in an outer room. ‘The 
Almemar is surrounded by a rickety iron railing, 
and from the pillars to the right there is hung a 
scarlet banner that was presented by Charles [V. 
in recognition ef the bravery of the Jews during the 
siege of Prague by the Swedes. Above the banner 
is a Swedish hat that was given by Ferdinand I. 

The synagogue was restored in the baroque stvle 
after the siege in 1648, and for centuries it. has seen 
and withstood all the persecutions under which the 
Jews of Prague suffered. At one time the windows 
on the north side had to be shut up as the civil 
authorities discovered that a view might be 
obtained from them of a Christian church. The - 
svnagegue was the only building spared when as 
late as 1744 the Ghetto was plundered; and again ten 
years later when many of the houses in the quarter 
were burned, the flames actually reached the 
north side of the building, but were extinguished — 
Assuredly all these years a 
special providence seems to have watched over the 
fortunes of this little house of prayer. 

Meanwhile the old man continued to mutter 
these facts, many of which squared with my 
previous knowledge of the place. What time he 
talked he would look at me occasionally, but there 
was a strange far-away look in his eighty-year-old 
eves. It seemed to me that in a way he typitied 
the spirit of this strange building. He appeared to 
be seeing far beyond me, far into another world. 
He was very old and had obviously suffered much, 
vet in his talk there was no word of this, and | felt 
that although he was now bent and decrepit he 
would yet’ live many years, and when eventually — 
he paid his debt to nature doubtless such another 
old man would carry on his work. As I shewed a 
disposition to linger for a while he muttered that 
the fee was Ke.2.00 for the synagogue, whieh he 
placed in the old iron charity box near the door, and 
when [ had given him a small supplementary fee 
for himself he murmured his thanks and shuffled 
away. 

As I sat in the back of the synagogue where the 
light was just beginning to fail, I could not help 
wondering at the strange aspect of the little build- 
ing. In its outward form it was unlike any 
[ts Gothic architecture 
recalled to my mind a scintillating vision of another 
and magnificent building—the cathedral as I had 
seen it that afternoon. How similar was this little 
synagogue, and yet how utterly dissimilar! All 
the glory and colour of the Middle Ages were 
associated with the one place, while here there was 
but the frightened gloom of a surreptitious worship, 
the age-old memory of wrong and persecution ; 
and yet it seemed to me that the miraculous 
survival of the synagogue was not only a reminder 
of that pride of antiquity which belongs really to 
the Jews, but also a symbol of courage for the 
future to this undying, indomitable people. 

There was a shuffle of many feet, and droningly 
the cantor began the evening prayer. Quietly 


I stole from the erepuscular shadows of the old 
building into the sweet evening air, and afar off 


as I went along I heard the cathedral bell tolling, 
glowly and solemnly. 
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Perched on one of the highest spurs of the 
mountains of Canaan, far from the beaten track of 
tourists, cut off from any railway communication, 
and, until a few months ago, inaccessible except 
by a difficult and steep bridle path across ragged 
and inhospitable mountain ranges, Safed is en- 
throned on its lofty and solitary peak, as the 
sentinel of Northern Palestine. 

It is only recently that the new road from Tiberias 
to Safed, passing through the Jewish settlements of 
Migdal and Rosh Pinah, has been opened to traffic, 
and there is now a more or less regular motor-car 
service plying between the two towns. From 


Tiberias the road skirts the edge of the lovely lake 


of Galilee, closely following the coast line for a 
distance of several miles, till Migdal, with its exten- 
sive eucalyptus plantations right down to the 
water's edge, and its cluster of red-roofed houses 
grouped together on rising ground beyond, bursts 
into view. 

This place can best be described as a kind of 
glorified pleasure farm. It does not appear to 
be run for profit, neither do the owners, who 
reside in Europe, demur very much, it would 
seem, when a year’s working shows an important 
deficit. The farm is under management, and the 
various officials and workmen—all Jews, of course — 
reside in, or close to the estate. The land is 
exceptionally rich and well-watered, vegetables of 
all sorts grow there, as well as pineapples, bananas, 
date palms, and other tropical fruits, all in luxuriant 
profusion. There is also a well equipped dairy, 
which supplies a large quantity of milk to the 
Tiberias market. Efforts are being made to induce 
people to build residences at Migdal, and some 


of the choicest land on the estate, commanding — 


splendid views over lake and mountain, has been 
cut up into building plots which are for sale. No 
more beautiful spot can well be imagined. | 

_ From Migdal the road turns sharply to the north, 
leaving the lake of Galilee behind. For many 
miles the land is of the richest possible quality, well 


' watered by numerous stream;, and except here and 


there, where some Bedouins are met with cultivat- 
ing a patch or two in their primitive fashion, the 


whole of this wonderfully fertile area is little better. 


than a desert waste. a 


The road soon leaves level country, and staris 


climbing the lower slopes of the hills of Canaan. 
The landscape rapidly changes its character, and 


the higher the road mounts the more broken . 


the country becomes. Mosses, ferns, and wild 
flowers in bewildering variety grow among giant 
boulders of basalt thrown up by the volcanic 
upheaval, which in some far-off age cleft the earth 
asunder, and formed the profound depression 
covered to-day by the placid waters of the lake of 
Galilee. Some twelve miles or so from Migdal 


the road bifurcates, and at the junction a sign-. 


post points to the right to “ Rosh Pinah Camp ” 
and to the left to ‘“ Rosh Pinah Village.” The 
Safed road goes to the left, and after a short distance 
the village of Rosh Pinah appears in sight. 

Of all the Jewish colonies in Palestine,, Rosh 


Pinah, in situation, in the arrangement of its 


plantations, with its white houses with their low- 
pitched, red-tiled roofs peeping out from among 


SAFED. 


By Isaac Snowman. 


stately clusters of dark cypresses silhouetted against 
a background of grey mountains, is by far the most 
picturesque and attractive. The wide main street 
of the village ascends the mountain slope, from 
Whence, looking back and down towards the 
Jordan Valley, one can see to the north the waters 
of Merom, and the Jewish agricultural settlements 
and and to the 
south the lake of Galilee, with the river Jordan 
beyond, on its way to the Dead Sea. 

A superficial inspection of Rosh Pinah gives an 
impression of well-being and prosperity. But 
disillusionment comes when one listens to the tales 
of woe which the colonists unfold. It appears that 


Rosh Pinah suffered greatly during the war. The — 


Turks requisitioned the colonists’ cattle, cut down 
their trees for fuel, and even removed their agri- 
cultural implements and furniture on various 
pretexts. But even before the war misfortune 
seemed to have dogged their footsteps. Various 
industries were started, notably silk production 
and tobacco growing; but failure attended them- 
all. Somehow, all sorts of untoward circumstances 
appear to have conspired, one after the other, to 
nullify the natural advantages of this most beautiful, 
attractive, and richly-endowed colony. 

From Rosh Pinah the road to Safed becomes 
stecper and more precipitate. It takes sudden 


' hair-breadth turns as it climbs the steep incline of 


the mountain side. The road curves with cork- 
screw twists and zigzags as it goes up and dowi 
over the various mountain chains. At’ some 
points the track becomes a mere shelf ov terrace, cut 
out of the solid rock, overhanging deep yawiiing 


ravines. Thus the journey to Safed is not withoute 


its thrills, especially so when towards nightfall, as 
not infrequently happens, belated travellers may 
meet a pack of hungry hyenas or wolves, strayed 
from their rocky fastnesses ‘in the mountains, in 
search for food. : 

At last Safed is reached. The Hebrew name 
MDY is said to have been derived from the 
word indicating “view” or “outlook.” This 
most probably is correct, as the panoramas un- 
folded from every side of Safed are remarkably 
fine. To the north appears the snow-capped 
Hermon range, to the west the Mediterranean Sea 
can be clearly discerned, to the east are the heights 
of Transjordania, and to the south are spread out 
the lake of Galilee and the Jordan Valley beyond. 

Safed is built on the steep slope of a mountain 
sid>. The houses are constructed on terraces, the 
flat roofs of the lower ranges forming the balconies 
of those above. The streets, if streets they can be 
called, are precipitous, narrow, crooked, and ill- 
paved. The town is divided into two distinct 
zones, one occupied by Jews, the other by Arabs. 
The Jewish section, it must be sorrowfully admitted, 
has a most forlorn and desolate appearance. Many 
of the hovels which go by the name of houses are 
empty and falling into ruin. During the war 
nearly half the Jewish population, which. for 
generations had been living on the charitable 
doles of the outside world, died of starvation. 
The same conditions exist in Safed; but in a more 
acute form, as obtain in all Palestinian towns con- 
taining large Jewish populations. As the Jews do 


not produce their own foodstuffs, but rely for them 
on their Arab neighbours, in times of crisis, or when 
outside doles. cease to pour in, they suffer—and 
starve. 

The speciality of Jewish Safed is spiritual food, 
food for the soul. The town contains 21 syna- 
gogues, schools of all sorts, Zionist, Mizrachi, 
Alliance Israelite, Talmud Torahs, Yeshibahs, 
"AS and many other scholastic and reli- 
gious institutions quite out of proportion to the 
spiritual and educational needs of its 4,500 Jewish 
inhabitants. 

The synagogues of Safed are not modelled on the 
plan of those in Western countries. They have the 
Ark and reading desk ; but their chief feature is an 
immense, tiled slow-combustion stove, around which 
the earlocked faithful congregate, swaying their 
bodies to and fro in time with the sing song chant of 
their prayers or Talmudical studies. One side of 
the building is usually occupied by bookshelves 
groaning beneath the weight of huge and much worn 
folios of the Talmud, and other sacred books. 
These synagogues are never closed. Praying and 
“learning” go on at all hours of the day and night. 
One or two of them are of historical interest, notably 
that of the (Isaac Luria), who flourished 
in the 16th century, and which is one of the show 
places of Safed. 

The Arab quarter, although in many respects 
even less inviting than the Jewish quarter, has a 
distinctly more prosperous appearance. The Arabs 
receive no alms from the outside world, yet despite 
the lack of industry or commerce in Safed they are 
prosperous and contented. The secret of their 
well-being resides in the fact that they are self- 
supporting, and that they themselves produce their 
own food, The vast sums received by the Jews in 
various. forms find their way into Arab pockets 
in payment for their daily sustenance. _ 

The morai of the sad plight in which Jewish Safed 
is plunged is clear. The only future for the Jewa 
in Palestine is on the soil. Successful industry ts 
not possible waile the coat of living is as high as it is. 
At preseat, with the Arabs holding the monopoly of . 
the country’s food production, the cost of living in 
Palestine to-day is far higher than it is anywhere in 
Europe or America. 

It is pleasant to be able to close on an optimistic 
and hopeful note. A word of commendation 
must be said about at least one invaluable institu- 
tion, among the mass of useless ones with which 
Jewish Safed is encumbered. ‘the Hadassah ”’ 
hospital is a beacon of light in the sarrounding 


gloom. Housed in a miznificent building outside 


the old town, it treats Arab and Jew indiscri- 
minately, quite half of its patients belonging to the 
former race. The house surgeon, Dr. Shapira, 
formerly attached to the hospital at Lausanne, gives. 
it as his studied opinion that for the treatment of 
tuberculosis and for pulmonary diseases generally, 
the pure mountain air of Safed and its salubrious 
climate is not excelled, or even equalled, by the most 
favoured resorts of Switzerland. Once a port is 
constructed at Haifa, and railway communication 
established, Safed should become a health resort 
second to none the world over. 


ANTI-ZIONISM IN JEWRY. 


. The history of Jewry is itself testimony to the 
Hebrew adage, “ There is nothing new under the 
sun.’ Anti-Zionism in Jewry is only one of the 


‘many sectarianisations which Jewry has displayed 


throughout its long record. Essenes, Sadducees, 
Judaeo-Christians, Karaites, Ethical Culturists, 
all of them testify to an inner disruptive force, 
which, in its turn, evokes the Jewish power of resis- 
tance, and the Jewish body, spiritual and politic, 
remains unimpaired. But assurance against in- 
vasive attack cannot be secured by relying pas- 


sively upon the belief in immunity. The Jewish 


people, like the “ Torah ”’ itself, requires a fence. 
In the full flush of the Balfour Declaration, the non- 


Jewish world found it hard to believe in the exist- 


By Bertram B. Benas, B.A., LL.B. 


ence of Anti-Zionism in Jewry, at all events to 
believe in the existence of a force which eould 
essay to justify itself after the overwhelming 
expression of Jewish opinion against tie notorious 
Conjoint Committee’s Anti-Zionist manifesto, But 
since then Anti-Zionism in Jewry, masquerading in 
many guises, has provided non-Jewish anti-Zionists 
with all the material for specious chopping of logic 
and copious criticism they want and more than 
they probably need. : 

The histary of war-time and post-war Anti- 


Zionism in Jewry is full of interest and importance 


for the prophylaxis of the Jewish body, spiritual 
and politic. During the war, the principle of 
nationhood received renewed and emphatic enuncia- 


tion, and Jewish nationhood came within the ambit 
of consideration. Whatever was subversive of 
Jewish Nationalism in its Zionist form was so much 
grist to the Anti-Zionist mill in Jewrv. When 
Diaspora Jewish Nationalism—that is, the recog- 
nition of a Jewish Nationality, principally in East 
Central and Eastern Europe---was thouglit to be 
an effective make-weight agains. the principle of 
Jewish nationhood publical'y recognised with 
Palestine as its National Home, Anti-Zionist Jews 
showed some signs of swallowing the bitter 


pill of Jewish nationality in Europe (contrary as it 
is in the most fundamental principle to the policy 
of the State identity of all citizens which is at the 
root of assimilationist doctrine) rather than com- 
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cede to the Zionist Organisation the fundamental 


principle of Jewish nationalism as understood by | 


Zionists—the recognition of Jewry as a people with 
Palestine as its National Home. But when it was 
discovered that Zionists in East Central and 
Eastern Europe were prepared to work in those areas 
for local Jewish Nationalism as well as for the prin- 
tiple of Zionist Jewish Nationalism—in other 
words, when the policies were found to be not 
necessarily antithetical, but in appropriate areas 
capable of being regarded as complementary, then 
“Diaspora Jewish Nationalism ’’ was dropped by 
Anti-Zionist Jews, and finding that some such 
solution was essential for the well-being of Jewry 
In those areas, it was perforce re-adopted under the 
less questionable title of ‘‘ Minority Rights.” The 
next line of attack, finding Zionist Jewish National- 
iem strongly in the ascendant, was based on the 
principle of ‘‘ Codlin’s your friend, not Short.” So 
the old “Chovevei Zion”’’ methods were hailed 
again as a makeweight to turn the scales against 
Zionism, and probably more use would have been 
made of the phrase, but for the awkward diff- 
culties involved by the pronunciation of the words 
in phonetic transcription into English lettering. 
Up and down the country, the Zionist came across 
the Anti-Zionist gainsayer with the same well- 
drilled arguments favouring the “Chovevei Zion” 
idea as against the present Zionist Movement. 
That one of the declared principles of the Chovevet 
Zion was ‘to foster the National idea in Israel,” 
was carefully obseured. “ Chovevei Zion” was pre- 
sented as if it were in contrast to Zionism in its 
nationalist aspect. All the time the main effort 
appears to have been to weaken the growing pres- 
tige of the Zionist Organisation. If one Zionist 
leader appeared to support efforts not necessarily 
nationalistic, that leader was acclaimed. by Anti- 
Zionists, and should his efforts appear later in full 
nationalist strength, then he was told that he was 
cajoled by Extremists.’ When the Friendly 
Societies were unconcerned as such with Zionism, 
their existence was relatively ignored by Anti- 
Zionists, but when they came over in large numbers 
as effective constituents in the Zionist Organisation, 
then they became an object of attention by quarters 
hitherto comparatively oblivious of their power. 
‘'Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

No avenue capable of leading to anti-Zionist 
attack or calculated to draw away the strength of- 
Zionism by fissiparous diversion was left unex- 
plored, and these explorations are not unknown. 
Time was when anti-Nationalism paid slight heed and 
less money to the claims of Jewish Scholarship, 
“ Jewish Science,” as the cumbersome paraphrase 
terms Jewish learning. But even Jewish learning 
from (so-called) “ foreign’ sources not discounted 
if it can be pitted against “ political’ Zionism. 
* Yiddish *’-—once the supreme target of the super- 
cilious sneers of the assimilationists—is also re- 
quisitioned against Zionism, for it can be con- 


trasted with modern 


Hebrew —- and modern 


Hebrew is attacked, nominally because it contains . 


new post-Talmudie words (a comic accusation in 
the mouths of some of those who are unable to 
read a simple Biblical Hebrew sentence correctly), 
while in reality the complaint is that Zionists in the 
main have re-made Hebrew a living language. 
The “ Keren Hayesod”’ has received a verbal 
patronisation from forces antagonistic to the 
Zionist Movement, and a patronisation which so 


far has inappreciably materialised into concrete 
support. Co-operation seems to be contingent 
upon the surrender of such Zionist control as is at 
present associated with the ‘Keren Hayesod.” 
But the ‘‘ Keren Hayesod ” has this merit in Anti- 
Zionist Jews’ eyes—it does not involve the word 
“ National.” Accordingly, the “ Jewish National 
Fund” is a target which receives a full measure of 
raking fire. One would have thought that an 
organisation whose object is “ The acquisition of 
land in Palestine as the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish People” would have appealed to those who 
profess a desire to help in the re-settlement of Jews 
upon the land of their fathers. But anti-Zionist 
Jews would thereby admit the existence of “the 
Jewish People,” and they are concerned merely 
with ‘‘ Co-religionists ” and ‘“ Brethren in Faith.” 
Above all there is that blessed word ‘‘ National,” 
and that is excluded from the assimilationist dic- 
tionary. Probably were it known, like the “ Keren 
Hayesod,” exclusively by its Hebrew title “ Keren 
Kayemeth,” it might have been immune from 
Jewish anti-Zionist attacks, even if it did not meet 
with material support, for Hebrew covers a mul- 
titude of difficulties in the eyes of Anti-Zionist 
Jews, for obvious reasons. 
Zionism has not been favoured by the very Hebrew 
words and names which it might have involved. 
Achad Ha’am, who at the time of the Conjoint 
Manifesto leaped into a degree of unexpected pro- 
minence among Anti-Zionist Jews—-unwelcome to 


the great Hebrew thinker himself, one can well be 


assured—would have been orally misquoted as 
a critic of Zionism if but his pen-name were more 
pronounceable by lips and tongues unaccustomed 
to Hebrew; by a happy miracle the grand old 
language seemed to rebel against use in its nation’s 
disservice. Achad Ha’am lives more surely in the 
hearts of Zionists than his pen-name in the mouths 
of Anti-Zionist Jews. 


- * Anti-Zionist Jews have essayed to capture the 


Jewish intellectuals by affected patronisation of 
Jewish learning, by their emissaries in University 
areas, and to extend the range of their appeal by 
a press whose main objective is obviously to under- 
mine the principles and machinery of Jewish 
Nationalism. The mischievous damage done to 
Jewry as a whole by these Sanballat methods is 
illustrated by the fact that such Anti-Nemitie 
articles as appear in the British press are frequently 
characterised by a comparison favourable to those 
British Jews who are Anti-Zionist, contrasting 
them unfavourably with Zionist Jewry, and 
by “arguments ’ taken from the literary armoury 
of Jewish Anti-Zionism; quotation from the 


notorious “Conjoint Manifesto,’ as well as other 


equally notorious statements by Anti-Zionist Jews, 
is not infrequent. Even the Conjoint Manifesto 
was at one time mildly deprecated as impolitic 
by the Post-Declaration brigade of Anti-Zionist 


Jews clothed for the time in Zionist fancy dress; _ 


but with the change in the public barometer upon 
British Commitments in the Near East, the brigade 
adopted bolder tactics, and began to revive a 
defence of the Manifesto. : 

Prior to the Churchill Statement’ a ceaseless 
campaign commenced, aided by the argumentative 
equipment from the armoury of Anti-Zionist 
Jews, to extract the Jewish Nationalism out of the 
Palestine Mandate, and when the Statement was 


published authoritatively, the quick-change artists ~ 


THE CONSTITUTION OF PALESTINE 


The Judiciary is moulded on the English model— 
with some variation of function and of nomen- 
But special provision is also made for 
Courts.” The 
correspond with 
On this is 
built the District Court—the analogy of the English 
It differs from the County Court 


clature. 
Land Courts 
Magistrates’ 

Sessions. 


and Religious” 
Courts roughly 
That is the broad basis. 


County Court. 


in this, that it can hear nearly all criminal charges— 
together with all civil matters not within the 
Magistrate's powers—and is also a Court of Appeal 
from the Magistrates’ Courts. Capital and other 
offences (to be prescribed) are relegated to a Court 
of Criminal Assize, while the title to immovable 
property may be decided by special Land Courts 


* Concluded from the May Jewish Chronicle 
Supplement. 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 
I], 


to be established from time to time. The apex of 
this tripartite civil judicature is the Supreme Court, 
to which appeals may come from the District 
Court, the Court of Criminal Assize or the Land 
Courts. When the amount in dispute exceeds 
£5), there is an appeal, as of right. to the Privy 
Council. 

The law to be applied is, basically, Ottoman Law, 
as modified by Ordinances or Orders in Council. 
Where these require to be supplemented, Envlish 
Common Law and Equity are to be substantially 
applied, “so far only as the circumstances of 
Palestine and its inhabitants and the limits of 
H.M.’s jurisdiction permit, and subject to such 
qualifications as local circumstances render 
necessary.” . English judicial procedure and practice 
are to be adopted. 


But, somehow, Anti- . 


what one might call 


assumed the role of vindicated prophets. But 
forecast as to loaded dice is a caricature of the term 
prophecy. The latest “stunt” (for ‘‘ Jewish” 


-Anti-Zionism has degenerated into a monotonous 


series of disingenuous “‘stunting’’) is to denationalise 
the Jewish Agency. The Zionist leaders, no. doubt, 
will explain at the right time the pros and cons of 
a change in the Jewish Agency from a Zionist 
standpoint——a change which by no means essenti- 
ally necessitates a withdrawal of the fundamental 
Zionist principle of Jewish Nationalism. But 
in the meantime it is well to remember that, accord- 
ing to the narrative as known to English readers, if 
Esau sold his birthright to Jacob, at least he 
received a mess of pottage. Zionists must take 
care that Israel does not lose its nation-right for a 
mess of possible petty donations, promised on the 
instalment system, with contingent conditions, 
provisos, reservations, exceptions, and all the 
neutralising machinery which legal drafting can 
effectually bring to bear. For whatever one thinks 
of Esau, he at least could put up the defence of 
hunger. But Israel is used to a long fast—it has 
lasted well nigh 2,000 years, and must Israel now 
change its name again and become Esau, and get its 
meal at the surrender of its national birthright ? 
Anti-Zionism among Anglo-Jewry has a further 
indictment against the Zionist Movement, over and 
above its objection to the principle of Jewish 
Nationalism. That Herzl did not create Zionism, 
as Anti-Zionists so frequently allege, every Zionist 
knows. What Herzl did create was the Zionist 
Organisation,and the Zionist Organisation developed 
most fully the machinery for the expression of 
Jewish popular opinion. Its effect has heen to 
break the hegemony of vested privilege, and to 
extend the principle of popular deliberation and 
popularly controlled action beyond the sphere of 
parochial affairs, alleviative measures, and 
mutual relief. It has sought to remove the 
causes necessitating mis amy and. to emphasise 
the brotherhood of Jewry beyond the claims 
of It is significant that the Angylo- 
Jewish Association and the AlHance Israélite were | 
most widely popular, when in the ‘seventies and 
earlier ‘eigh': they adopted the more Nationalist 
attitude. ‘:.. !eputies of British Jews have been 
revitalised by Zionism, as the records will readily 
testify. | 

Two elements are 
Zionist Organisation's 


at the root of the 
widespread appeal—the 
National idea and the establishment of a con- 
stituent assembly and representative body for 
National Jewry. The Zionist Organisation has 
won its way so well that it must hesitate to give 
ground. Numerically, Anti-Zionist Jews are not 
likely to count for much, and it is more than prob- 
able that their material capacity, so far as that is 
likely to be exercised in subscriptions and dona-. 
tions, is grossly exaggerated. The measure of 
support accorded by them to the Jewish War 
Memorial, a movement they might be supposed to | 
favour strongly, is a measure by which Zionists can 
yauge the futility of expecting much from these 
quarters for the “ Palestine Experiment,» which 
for them, at most, is a hardly acquired taste. Our — 
7"2’N is the main charter of Zionism. It has 
shown us not to refrain from exposing our opponents 
from within—it tells us of the Sanballats as well 
as of the Ezras and Nehemiahs--it bids us look 
with confidence to the Restoration. 


AND ZIONISM.” 


Concurrently with the civil courts, there is, 
a religious judicature— 
tripartite also—consisting of Jewish, Christian, 
and Moslem religious courts. They are called 
* Religions Courts” in the Order in Council— 
though neither exclusively nor entirely for 
religious’ disputes. Indeed, their least im- 
portant jurisdiction is in “ religious” matters. 
In their own sphere, their power is supreme—an 
imperium in imperio. Tt seems that the power of 
the Moslem Courts is greater than that of the Jewish 
or Christian Courts. For the Moslem Courts have 
jurisdiction in all “ matters of personal status” of 
Moslems, while the Rabbinical Courts have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in four only of the twelve 
“matters of personal status” specified. These 
four are: Marriage, Divorce. Alimony, ‘Confirma- 
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tion of Jewish Wills. The remaining eight matters 
are : Maintenance, Guardianship, Legitimation, and 
Adoption of Minors, inhibition from dealing with the 
property of persons who are legally incompetent, 
successions, legacies, and the administration of the 
| property of absent persons. Where any of these 
questions are involved, the Rabbinical Courts may 
sit, provided all parties consent. 

In one other sphere they have exclusive jurisdie- 
tion, Viz., in a question of the constitution or 
internal administration of a regularly constituted 
religious endowment. In all cases their decision is 
to be final, and judgments are to be executed by the 
process Of the civil courts. Unlike the Moslem 
Courts, the Jewish Courts have no power to grant 
a decree of dissolution of marriage to a foreign 
subject. ‘The power to dissolve marriages cannot, 
in other cases, be exercised until an Ordinance 
conferring it is passed. 

In these Rabbinical Courts, with their limited 
jurisdiction, is contained the nucleus of a Hebrew 
Probate and Divorce Practice in Palestine. Here 
is @ unique opportunity to men of combined 
Rabbinic and modern learning, men of juristic 
attainment and of bold vision, to do for Hebrew 
jurisprudence what the nineteenth century German 
jurists did for German law. The basis: the 
Talmud and the Codes. On this foundation, theirs 
to rear, on the ordered principles of legal progress, 


a new structure of the old magnificence, part of. 


the fabric of international law to be. An outlet. 
this—small, albeit~-for the expression of Jewish 


Mr. A. C. Benson, of Cambridge, says in one of 
his essay that what gives permanent value to atiy 
-prece of work, whether it be inthe sphere of litera- 
ture, painting, or music, is that 
thing” 


subtle and evasive 
which is called personality. The master 
must at all points reveal nothing but what is his 
real self, If he is but the retailer of the opinions 
of others—even though these opinions may have 
passed through the crucible of his own mind and 
hecome thoroughly assimilated to his own con- 
sclousness-~ 
the immortals. The artist must express only that 
which he truly feels. His sincerity is of more 
importance than his facts. For only when he js 
sincere will he win hearts and make his work of 
permanent value. | 

Abraham Ibn Ezra, astronomer, Bible commen- 
tator, theologian, wit, and world-rever, weuld seem 
to be a typical instance, as far as Jewish lteiature 
is concerned, of the literary artist who conquers 
by personality. His writings, even when they 
touch on the most recondite points in Hebrew 
philology or neo-Platenic ‘mysticism, always have 
a hint of autobiographical charm about them. 
The reader feels that someone is really and candidly 
speaking his own mind to him, and that behind 
the written word there leoms the versatile and 
pulsating personality of an exceptionally clever 
man. In reading Ibn Ezra you never feel that you 
are perusing a dead document of the Middle Ages. 
There are so many touches of modernity about 
him. He is often so utterly un-Rabbinie or even 
anti-Rabbinic. He talks to you at times with all 
the ease and abandon of the ordinary man of the 
world. The subtle side-play of his wit, his satire, 
his sarcasms—all these give him a unique place 
among the great representative men of mediaval 
Jewry. 

The secret of Ibn Ezra’s charm lies in one potent 
fact. He was an uncompromising lever of Truth. 
Whether in his Commentary on the Bible or in his 
poems or in his expositions of the philosophy current 
in his day, his aim is never that of buttressing or 
popularising any one particular aspect or school of 
Judaism. His aim is that of searching out and 
finding Truth. All other considerations are with 
him but secondary and of minor import. 

[bn Ezra played many parts in the world of 
Hebrew literature, and, like most men of genius, 


he has had to run the gauntlet of a great deal of 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation, ‘The 


wages of genius is obloquy. Samuel David Luzzs\to 
in the middle of the nineteenth century had no 
sympathy with Ibn Ezra’s presentation of Jewish 
truth and abused him unsparingly. But then 
Luzzatto, great man though he undoubtedly was, 


than Jbn Ezra-- 


he can never hope to win place among 


juridical genius: from the Jewish point of view, 
perhaps the boldest feature in the Constitution. 

The terms of the Mandate are so wide that it 
will depend upon the personal views and the official 
policy of the Administration and the Government 
for the time being how far its clauses should be 
“interpreted.” For example, no period of vears 
is defined within whie the Mandatory must con- 
stitate the Jewish National Home. Such © politi- 
cal, administrative, and economic conditions” 
though their plain meaning points to an ultimate 
Judenstaat—may yet be plausibly reconciled with 
a system of small colonial settlements. The 
* Jewish agency” is to be allowed “to take part 
in the development of the country.” Every public 
organisation indirectly does this. 

On all these points the Order in Cowacil is silent. 
Maybe they will be dealt with by Ordinances from 
time to time. And, moreover, it is always open to 
the Council of the League to determine whether 
the letter and the spirit of the Mandate are being 
strictly fulfilled. Any “religious community or 
considerable section of the population of Palestine” 
may present a petition (through appropriate 
quarters) to the League. ’ 

How far, then, does the fulfilment fulfil 2 ? . How 
far does the Constitution crvstallise the ideal of 
Zion? The lard and the law. 
contain the sum total. 


The powers of leasing the 
lands, 


the stabilising of the Rabbinie Courts— 
these are the milestones on the lengthy road. 


Small concessions, these. Assume Palestine void 


“ABRAHAM IBN EZRA. 


By the Rev. Dr. J. Abelson, M.A. 


could not appreciate adequately even a 
Spinoza. Whether Ibn Ezia as 
a poet is worthy of rank among the immortals. is 
also a moot point among scholars. But that the 
question should arise is no wonder, seeing that 
people often fail to appreciate the fact that there 
are in all literatures two distinct classes of poets, 
One class appeals primarily to the heart, stiriing 
the emotions, playing upon the reader's responsive 
soul and making it vibrate even as the harpist 
sweeps the strings of his instrument and produces 
the music which enthrals and raises 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” The other 
class of poet speaks primarily to the mind, deals 
with hard problems 
philosophy, 


of ethics and religion and 
seeks to throw light ‘on the deeper 
mysteries of mans moral nature and his relation 
to the universe in which he is placed. The most 
typical representative of this latter stvle of poetry 
as far as English literature is concerned is, of 
course, Robert Browning. From the point of 
view of strict economy of phrasing. terseness, 
philosophical subtlety. and obseurity the counter- 
part of Browning in Jewish literature may be said 
to he [bn Ezra, the poet. Browning is often quite 
simple in his talk, So, too, is Ibn Ezra. But 
just as a real understanding of Browning's thought 
presupposes an education and a trained power of 
thinking on the part of the reader, so an under- 
standing of Ibn Ezra’s poetry is only possible to 
the learned student of Hebrew who is at the same 
time versed in all the niceties of the Aristotelian. 
Platonic and neo-Platonic mysticism. Tbn’ Ezra 
can never be the popular poet, nor, for the matter of 
that, the popular philesopher. Of course, in the 
realm of religious poetry he is admittedly inferior 
to Ibn Gabirol or Jehuda Ha-Levi. 

Ibn Ezra was a wandering Jew. His was a 
restless spirit always on the move and never able 
to find anywhere an abiding city. He was born 
in Toledo (Spain) about the year 1088, His 
wanderings may not have been wholly of his own 
choice. It is known that he was poor, and this 
fact may have compelled him to roam about in 
search of a livelihood. He says wittily in one 
place in his writings: “1 strive to beeome rich, 
but the stars are against me. If I were a seller of 
shrouds men would cease dving. If I started to 
ply the trade of candle-making the sun would 
never sink to its rest until the day of my death.” 
It is also known from many a remark of his that 
he endured a deal of petty persecution at the hands 
of men whose religious suscepti! ilities: were cut- 
raged by his outspokenness on m atters of theology 
as well as by his addiction to the cult of the 
mysterious and the mystical. His fondness for 


‘These two words 


creater 


“thoughts 


of historical commection. 


Assume Arahs the only 
inhatmtants, 


England Mandatory ‘of 
Arabian land in which the Jewish people had no 
interest. Could the Mandate have been framed so 
very differently ? The stereotyped mould would 
have been there--the same provisions for a legisla- 
tive council, for a judiciary, for the * order, 
and good government of Palestine.” Apart from 
the exceptions above noted, the Palestine Order in 
Council is a common form document. 
accumulated precedents. 
be Egypt or even 
undeniably a boon 
where ? 

That the countrv under English rule will go from 
harrenness to fertility, from medievalism to 
civilisation. will readily be admitted. But that, 
under the Constitution as framed, the country will 
he as Jewish as Enuyland is’ Enetish. 


linagine 


peace, 


drafted from 
As well may Palestine 
India. Par Britannica— 
the Lettmotif. But of Zion, 


is an idle 
It may be that this compromise of ideals 


dream. 
in the working is the inevitable—the inexorable 
Moses. the idealist. 
have entered the Promised Land— as 
has so magnificently 
counter the 


logic of history. could never 


shown—- suces ssfually to en- 
parturition — of 
melancholy speculation, truly. 

Yet from Jabneh once. Jochanan 
the “Jewish National Home.” 
perhaps, are as Jabneh 
Perhaps they, Too, 
rave of the 


“reconstituted” 
These concessions, 
—asmall thing, bat potential. 
will radiate to world-Jewry, 

sun of righteousness with healing in its 
wings.” 


tendencies 

Cf all the interesting places which he visited in 
the course of his travels, the one to which he gives 
most prominence in his writings is Rome. ‘The 
settlement in of a man of Ibn Ezra’s calibre 
could not but exercise an immense influence on 
the culture and general outlook of the Italian 
Like the Jews of Spain and of Southern 
France. so the Jews of Italy locked upon the study 
of the Talmud as the only pursuit worthy of the 
Jew. Outside the Talmud was * 


mystery ” isa proof of these 


Jews, 


terra incognita.” 
The. Italian Jews were even inferior in this respect 
to their 
France, 


in 
where the 


Spain and Southern 
study of the Talmud was carried 
on in a critical and scientific spirit, as is seen from 
the literary. masterpieces of the period, which are 
still authoritative for Halacha. To tle Italian 
Jews, 
What was more. they knew no Arabic—the lan- 
guage in which practically all the then extant 
Hebrew grammars were written. Ibn  Evzra’s 
sojourn among these people must have tcena light 
in the darkness. We know that the mest important 
of his philological treatises were written in Italy. 
But. unfortunately. his bigoted environment was 
too much for him. Like many another man in 
history. 
learning was branded as a dangerous heresy, and 
he was forced to seek happiness in further roamings. 

Into the tale of these roamings, illuminated 
as they invariably were with the production of 
gome one or other of the writings which have 
immortalised him, it would take too long to enter. 
One or two points, however, need mention. In 
the days before the art of printing was universally 
known, the only way in which a penniless author 
could secure either pence or fame was by coming 
under the wing of some wealthy public-spirited 
‘patron.’ Jewish literature abounds with. in 
stances of literary men who would have heen lost 
to fame and fortune had it not heen for the support 
given them by some Jewish Maecenas to whom 
learning and men of learning were far more 
precious things than all the gold of Ophir. The 
most prominent instance of this type of “‘ patron” 
in Jewish history is Jekuthiel I}n Hassan, the 
henefactor of thn Gabirol. Ibn Evzra’s success 
in winning such protectors seems to have been 
scant. Possibly his peculiar temperament may 
have been against alliances of this sort. Another 
striking fact pointed out by Bernfeld (in his essay 
in Ha-Asif for 1893) is that [hn Ezra oceasionally 
officiated as 
which he visited during his wanderings. 
Chazan in those days, says Bernfeld 


Chazan in some of the congregations 
The 
significantly, 


Ahad Ha’am | 


Real- politi x 


grammatical Hebrew was a sealed book: 


who was-a scholar before his time, his. 
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observance rather than in the breach. 
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~ best acting part in the play. 
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was not, as is usually the case nowadays, chosen 
and admired merely for his voice. The Talmudic 
prescription which requires that he who leads the 
congregation in prayer should be a man of learning 
and character was, in those days, honoured in the 
A distin- 
guished and erudite stranger would often in those 
times, when visiting a Synagogue on a Sabbath or 
Festival, be asked to conduct Divine Service, out 
of a feeling of courtesy. The learned visitor would 


sometimes extemporise a Hebrew prayer or poem 


and recite it during his reading. Such composition 
might, if it were deemed worthy by the communal 
heads, become eventually incorporated in the 
Hebrew Prayer Book. It is in this way that 
Bernfeld accounts for the large crop of poetic 
additions to the Jewish Liturgy of the Middle 
Ages. It seems to us a’ thousand pities that this 
should have been so. We should have been 
happier without many of the mechanical and soul- 
less jingles of the Machzor. But we are thankful 
that some of Ibn Ezra’s extemporised poems were 


thus afforded an entry. — 


Ibn Ezra’s chief claim to fame rests upon his 
consummate skill as a commentator on the Bible. 


To write an acceptable commentary on a book 


such as the Hebrew Bible requires an exceptional 
combination of qualities in the writer. And he 
seems to have possessed them all. His ‘style is 
epigrammatic to a fault, and he often says more in 
on> word or phrase than other men say in a whole 
treatise! To be. assured of this, one need only 
compare his commentary with that of Nachmanides ! 
He has the true scientific spirit, which aims at 
laying bare the literal moaning of the Bible text. 
No difficulty escapes him, and he has the courage 
to confess doubts and difficulties and call attention 
to them. He is no respecter of persons. In the 
interpretation of a word or passage he will not take 
refuge in the homiletical or fanciful views of 
Midrash or Talmud. His courage and candour so 
often bring him into collision with the philosopher 
Siiliah. or with Jehuda Ha-Levi, or with Nathan, 
the author of the Aruch, or with Anan, the founder 


of the Karaites, or with the eminent physician | 


antl astronomer @f Kairwan, Isaac Israeli. . But 
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what stands him in such good stead in all these 
encounters is his spontaneous wit. If it be true 


in life generally that you. wound your adversary: 


more by your laughter than by your anger, then 
Ibn Ezra certainly exemplified this truth to the full. 
Geiger says of him that he was the first humorous 
Jewish author. His puns and his sarcasms, his 
ironies, and his merry turns at the expense of his 
literary opponents, will always rank among the 
classics of medizval Hebrew literature. But yet 
Ibn Ezra never appears intolerant or unappreciative 
of views held by schools of thought to which he felt 
himself unable to subscribe. Suspicion is some- 
times cast upon the orthodoxy of his opinions on 
the Bible. His references to what appear to be 
anachronisms and chronological incongruities in 
the Biblical books have given offence to many an 
uncompromising stickler for tradition. Conservative 
scholars have reproached him for his remarks on 
the phrase AWM in Leviticus xxi. 15, 


where he is held to give too much countenance to, 


the Sadducean interpretation of this difficulty. 
Foreshadowings of modern “ Higher Criticism ” 
are detected in his words on the phrase °3¥35M1 
PINS IN (Genesis xxii. 6)—a phrase which weighed 


much with Spinoza in his criticisms of the Mosaic. 
In commenting 


authorship of the Pentateuch. 
on Exodus xxv. 28, he actually dares to remark, 
winaw wn, “ There is an errorin the 
Books of Chronicles,” a statement which calls 
forth the angry retort of Nachmanides that “ the 
error is not in the words of the Books of Chronicles, 
but in the words of Ibn Ezra’s book.” He is also 


eredited (or perhaps discredited) with being the 


first Jewish scholar to suggest that there was more 

But all this type of judgment is unfair, because 
itis superficial. Ibn Ezra is far too great a man to be 
judged on the strength of statements plucked at 
random out of his writings. What stands out is 
his honesty—honesty in revealing difficulties and 
making us realise (as he himself frequently says) 
that our failure to understand things may be due 
to the shortness of our own intellects rather than to 
any defects or mistakes on the part of Scripture. 
That he had a profound veneration for Rabbinic 


tradition is certain. Equally certain is it that 
many men wrote. commentaries on his writings 
without really understanding them. A man may 
understand Rashi and the Talmud well, but yet 
may fail utterly to comprehend Ibn Ezra ! 

The philosophy of Ibn Ezra is based on Neo. 
Platonism with a strong admixture of Pythagorean 
ideas, such as held sway in his time. He adopts 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation (mid yy), 
which plays so large a part in Ibn Gabirol and in 
the Kabbalah—the doctrine that the universe js 
the result of successive outflowings from the Deity, 
and that all finite creatures are part and parcel of 
the Divine Being. The first emanation from the 
Divine is what he calls “the upper- 
most universe,” from which there emanates the 
syyonm “the middle universe,” which 
again overflows into a third sphere of being called 
the obi. “the lowest universe,” which 
is under the dominion of the one immediately above 
it. Man belongs to this “ lowest universe,” whereas 
the soul as well as the stars and planets occupy a 
place in “‘ the middle universe.” This high position 
attributed to the celestial luminaries is in keeping 
with Ibn Ezra’s intense belief in astrology. ‘‘ Know,” 
says he, “that whatever befalls a man during his 
lifetime is in accord with what was indicated by the 
five leading planets at the hour of that man’s birth ” 
(Commentary on Exodus xxx. 25). This and 
many a kindred astrological idea is elaborated with 
great fulness of detail in all his theological writings. 
But it would be quite wrong to dismiss him as a 
mere astrologer. He belongs to the grand order of 
Israel’s saints and mystics, men to whom life meant 
something far more than breath and the mere flo 
of blood. 

Of course, [bn Ezra is by no means a rare or 
isolated specimen of this type of mind. There 
were ever so many learned Jews in the Middle Ages 
who loved to disport themselves in the mysteries 
of occult science. Let the Kabbalah and the 
‘* Book of Yetsirah,” the Baal Shem and the Zaddik 
testify! Such diversions opened out new doors 


_into the unknown, new spiritual vistas, new trans- 


cendent splendours of the ultimate reality. 


NATHAN THE NEGLECTED. 


It is a sad reflection on the English stage that 
Lessing's noble drama, Nathan the Wise,” has 
never been performed in English. Stranger still, 
it has only been played a few times here in German 
—at the Comedy Theatre, London, in November, 
1900. The neglect is partially explicable. 
“ Nathan” is not a good play ; it is, in reality, 
a dramatic poem, and whilst it is the most magni- 
ficent plea for toleration yet penned, one, more- 
over, of especial import to Jews in that the central 
character is a Jew, it offers nothing of a complex 
nature to portray, and affords students little or no 
scope for research and analysis. Nathan is a 
lovable figure, but not to be compared with Shy- 
lock as an acting character. There is nothing 
subtle about it, nothing to develop; he begins and 
ends the same. Also, as a play, “ Natlan”’ is 
weak, faulty, and melodramatic. Lessing was well 
aware that it contravened the canons of dramatic 
art laid down by him in his ‘“ Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie,’ and on its first presentation in 
178:. four years after it was written and two after 
the author's death, it was a failure. Indeed, it 
met with scant success until reconstructed by 
Schiller in 1801. Still further, Nathan is not the 
That undoubtedly 
is the Templar, who, beginning by hating Jews and 
by being angry with himself for having rescued 
Nathan’s daughter from fire, falls madly in love 
with her only to discover that she is an adopted 
child and a Christian who, in the end, proves to be 
his own sister. With utter neglect by the stage, 
indifferent treatment by liftératewrs whose con- 
tributions on the subject are negligible in English, 
** Nathan the Wise ’’ is one of the least known of all 


great works in England. On the whole this is not’ 


surprising. 

England has happily not stood in special need of 
this beautiful lesson in tolerance. Other influences 
Wesicies that of Lessing were at work at the end of 


By M. J. Landa. 


the eighteenth century in inculcating enlighten- 

ment, and were effective, whilst Germany cannot 
be said to have absorbed the teachings of its first 
man of letters in the grand style. ‘“ Nathan” was. 
translated into English prose in 1781 by R. E. 


Raspe, and into verse nine years later by W.. 
Taylor, when, as he said, “ questions of toleration 


were much afloat and was printed the following 
year for distribution among the translator's 
acquaintance.’ This version was not offered to 
the public until 1805, since which time several 
other translations have been issued. 
responded to the wave of tolerance that came 
from the Continent much better than any country 
there, and in Germany, more than in any other 
place, the eloquent plea of one of the greatest of 
its sons has been contemptuously disregarded. 
Some of the Lessing literature by Jews is rather 
naive in its over-earnestness to pay tribute to an 
author who deserves well of us, : 
legitimate to suggest that the inspiration of Nathan 
is drawn direct from the Bible, from Malachi, 
Chap. 2, verse 10, “‘ Have we not all-one father ? 
Hath not one God created us ?”’, but it is stretching 
literary discovery to absurd lengths to maintain 
that some of the sources of the play are to be found 
in the Talmud. It is a queer way of pointing out 
that the Jewish sages preached toleration long age. 
No other religion has yet reached the glorious height 
of the declaration in Sanhedrin 11, “‘ The righteous 
of all nations shall share in the Future Kingdom.” 
Even more ridiculous is the attempt of a writer 
named Caro to maintain that Lessing in making 
the Templar and Recha, Nathan’s supposed 
daughter, brother and sister, had in mind Swift 
and Stella (Esther Johnson). Swift has been 
dragged into Nathan literature with rude force, and 
by the scruff of the neck. A resemblance is noted 
between the theme of his “ Tale of a Tub,” in which 
he seeks to show that there is no more life in the 


England 


It is perfectly 


three faiths ‘of Catholicism, Protestantism, and 


Calvinism, and that of the famous allegory of tho 
Three Rings used by Lessing. To this is added the 
statement, proved to be baseless, that Swift and. 
Stella were both natural children of Sir William 
Temple, whose name, with a further touch of reck- 
less ingenuity, is supposed to have given Lessing tho 
idea of the Templar ! 

The story of the Three Rings by which Nathan 
answers Seladin’s question as to which of the three — 
religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam is the 
true one, is still a popular piece for recitation 
in German schools, but I have never heard any 
Jewish child deliver it here, although it ought to be 
the first item in their repertoire. In case they do 
not know it, I give it here in Boylan’s translation 
(without the. interruptions) :— 


In days of yore there dwelt in Eastern lands 


A man, who from a valued hand received 
A ring of priceless worth. An opal stone 
Shot from within an ever-changing hue, 
And held th's virtue in its form concealed, 
To render him of God and man beloved, 
Who wore it in this fixed unchanging faith. 
No wonder that its Eastern owner ne'er 
Withdrew it from his finger, and resolved 
That to his house the ring should be secured. 
Therefore he thus bequeathed it: first to him 
Who was the most beloved of his sons, 
Ordaining then that he should leave the ring 
To the most dear among his children ; then, 
That without heeding birth, the fav'rite son, 
In virtue of the ring alone, should still 
Be lord of all the house. 

From son to son, 
The ring at length descended to a sire 
Who had three sons, alike obedient to him, 
And whom he loved with just and equal love. 
The first, the second, and the third, in turn, 
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According as they each apart received 

The overflowings of his heart, appeared 

Most worthy as his heir, to take the ring, 

Which, with good-natured weakness, he in turn 
Had promised privately to each; and thus 
Things lasted for a while. But death approached ; 


~The father now embarrassed, could not bear 


To disappoint two sons, who trusted him. 

What’s to be done? In secret he commands 

The jeweller to come, that from the form 

Of the true ring, he may bespeak two more. 

Nor cost nor pains are to be spared to make 

The rings alike—quite like the true one. This 

The artist managed. When the rings were brought 

The father’s eye could not distinguish which 

Had been the model. Overjoyed, he calls 

His sons, takes leave of each apart—bestows 

His blessing and his ring on each—and dies. _ 
~All that follows next 

May well be guessed. Scarce is the father dead, 

When with his ring, each separate son appears, 

And claims to be the lord of all the house. 

Question arises, tumult and debate— 

But all in vain-—the true ring could no more 

Be then distinguished than—the true faith now. 

I cannot venture 'to describe between 


Rings which the father had expressly made 


To baffle those who would distinguish them. 
Religions differ not in their foundation. 

Are not all built on history alike, 

Traditional or written ? History 

Is it not so ? 

In whom are we most likely to put trust ? 

In our own people ? in those very men 

Whose blood we are ?_ who, from our earliest youth 


Have proved their love for us, have ne'er deceived, 


Except in cases where ‘twere better so ? | 
Why should | credit my forefathers less 
Than you do yours? Or can I ask of you 


To charge your ancestors with falsehood, that 


The praise of truth may be bestowed on mine 2 

And so of Christians, and of Moslems, too. 

We said the sons complained ; each to the judge 

Swore from his father’s hand immediately 

To have received the ring—as was the 

in virtue of a promise, that he should 

One day enjoy the ring’s prerogative. 

In this they spoke the truth. Then each main- 
tamed 

It was not possible that to himself 

His father had been false. Each could not think 

His father guilty of an act so base. ey 

Rather than that, reluctant as he was 

To judge his brethren, he must yet declare 


caxe—— 


Some treach’rous act of falsehood had been done. 


The judge said: If the father is not brought 
Before my seat, I cannot judge the case 
Am I to judge enigmas ? Do you think 
That the true ring will here unseal its lips ? 


But hold! You tell me that the real ring 


Enjoys the secret power to make the man 

Who wears it, both by God and man, beloved | 

Let that decide. Who of the three is loved 

Best by his brethren? Is there no reply ? 

What! do these love-exciting rings alone 

Act inwardly ? Have they no outward charm ? 

Does each one love himself alone ? You're all 

Deceived deceivers. All your rings are false. 

The real ring, perchance, has disappeared ; 

And so your father, to supply the loss, 

Has caused three rings to fill the place of one. 
And—the judge continued— 

If you insist on judgment, and refuse 

My counsel, be it so. 1 recommend 

That you consider how the matter stands. 

Each from his father has received a ring ; 

Let each then think the real ring his own. 

Your father, possibly, desired to free 

His power from one ring’s tyrannous control. 

He loved you all with an impartial love. 

And equally, and had no inward wish 

Te preve the measure of his love for one 

By pressing heavily upon the rest. 

Therefore, let each one imitate this love ; 

So, free from prejudice, let each one aim 

To emulate his brethren in the strife 

To prove the virtues of his several ring, 


By offices of kindness and of love, 

And trust in God. And if, in vears to come, 
The virtues of the ring shall reappear 
Amongst your children’s children, then, once more 
Come to the judgment-seat. A greater far 


‘Than I shall sit wpon it, and decide. 


So spake the modest judge. 


Lessing stated that he took the apologue from 
the Decameron (Ist Day, 3rd Story) where Saladin 
is the interlocutor, and the Jew a usurer named 
Melchisedec ; there is consequently no mystery 
as to the source of the fable, but Jewish writers 
have endeavoured to show that it comes from a 
Jewish source, the Shebet Jehudah, which, however 
was not printed until 1550, two centuries later 
than the Decameron. It is possible that the 
writer, a Jewish historian and physician, named 
Solomon Ibn Verga, born in Spain towards the end 


of the 15th century, may have taken it from an 


older Jewish source; but what is more likely is 
that so rich a parable of toleration was eagerly 
seized upon by' Jews for illustrative purposes. 
As a matter of fact others snatched at it, and the 
story varies. In the Shebet Jehudah there are no 
rings, but two jewels. The story is that Pedro 
of Arragon, who died in 1104, asked a rich Jew 


which of the two laws, Moslem or Christian, he 


thought the better, hoping, whatever the answer 
(as in other versions) to make it a pretext for 
confiscating the Jews wealth. The Jew, who, 
interestingly enough, was 
Lessing, asked for three days in which to answer. 
Then he said that a month previously a jeweller, 
before leaving for a journey, gave each of his two 
sons a precious stone. That morning they had asked 
Ephraim to tell them which was the more valuable, 
and when he, perceiving that both were of equal 
worth, had advised them to wait the return of their 
father, they had beat him. 
deserves. punishment,” exclaimed Pedro, where- 
upon the Jew said, * Let thy ear note what thy 
mouth speaks. The brothers, Esau and Jacob, 
each has a precious stone, and if you desire to know 
which is the better, send a message to the Great 
Jeweller above Who alone knows the. difference.” 
Pedro was delighted and abandoned his purpose. 
The story, in some form, was known at least a 
century before the Decameron was written. Ver- 
sions have been traced in the following works :— 
* The Seven G.fts of che Holy Spirit,” by Stephen 
of Bourbon, who dicd about 1261: 
ring is believed to be symboliceal of Christianity. 
Li dis don vrai eniel, 


hetween 1270 and 1294: im this three relizions 


_ are implied with Christianity as the true one. 


Fortunatus -Siculus ossia lavventurose. Cict- 
hano,’ a novel by Busone da Gubbio, dated about 
1311. This is deemed the aciual source of the 
Decameron story. Saladin apjcars here and the 
Jew is named Ansalon. 

“Cento Novello Antiche,’ a collection of stories 
by unknown authors, dated about 1525. Here 
are also a Jew and a Sultan. 

“ Gesta Romanorum.” Th's famous collection 
from ‘classic authors” is believed to have been 
compiled by Petrus Berchorius who died in 1362. 
The moral is pointed that the true ring represents 
Christiamity. 

A curious version appears in the “ Welt Buch,” 
by Jan Enenkels, written between 1250 and 1291. 
Here Saladin, anxious for his sou: in the next 


world, has a tablet of sapphire divided into three 


and bequeathes the pieces to the “ churches © of 
the three religions of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam in the hope of inducing the God of each to 
do the best for him. It is obvious, in any case, 
that unless the Shebet Jehudah story was taken 
from much earlier oral tradition, of which there is 
no proof, it cannot be regarded as the original. 
Nevertheless, the Jate Dr. Marcus Landau (no re- 
ative of mine, as far as I am aware), a learned 
authority on Italian literature, was disposed to 


‘attribute the tale to some Rabbinical source, 


Lessing improved on the parable by suggesting 
that each ring will become possessed of the magic 
power provided it is worn with true faith in its 
efficacy and accompanied by the necessary acts of 
kindness and trust in God-a conclusion not alto- 
gether to the liking of prejudiced Christians. 
Lessing thus expresses not only the best thought 
of the age of enlightenment on religion, but regards 
religion and tolerance as evolutionary and de- 
pendent on conduct and character. 


named Ephraim, like 


suffer, 


This conduct 


nature, 


here the true. 


a French poem, written 


vii, 


It may be mentioned also that the story of the 
lovers proving to be brother and sister is also in the 
Decameron (5.5.) and is supposed to be based on 
a true incident recorded about 740, but it occurs: 
also in the Epidicus of Plautus, which dates from 
the third century before the Christian era. Ite 
truth is probable enough, and the story may well 
have been used long ago as a warning against the 
danger of bringing up an adopted child in ignor- 
ance of its parentage. It is a matter for regret 
that Lessing treats only in a few sentences and in 
narrative the ‘dramatic episode of the murder of 


Nathan’s wife and seven sons, and the entrusting 


to him, a few days later, of Recha as a motherless 
baby whose father was compelled to flee for his 
life. | 

A generally accepted view is that the character 
of Nathan was based by Lessing on that of his 
friend, the Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendels- 
sohn, but this can be only partially true. There 
is nothing analogous in their lives, circumstances 


_and adventures, although there was much dramatic 


material in the life and early struggles of Mendels- 
sobn.; in 1749, tive years before the two men met, 
the dramatist, then only 20, had written a one 
act play, “The Jew,” in which he first showed his 
attitude on the question of tolerance. A man of 
profound learning, he had studied Spinoza, and he 
also took some traits for Nathan from Moses 
Wessely, brother of the famous Hebrew poet, 
Napthali Wessely, who had lent him money, merely 
asking for an autograph letter in return. For bis 
freedom from hatred and prejudice, Lessing had to 
He was accused of having been bribed by 
the Jews of Amsterdam to publish the “ Wolfen- 
buttel Fragments.” which led to his famous reli- 
gious controversy. with Pastor Coeze, and to 
~ Nathan,” as a wind up to the conflict, and even 
in the subsequent century“ Nathan” 
Various times a prohibited play.. Recha, Nathan's 
daughter, was the name borne by. Lessing's step- 
daughter, and also by one of the daughters of 


Mendelssohn, who contracted an unfortunate 
marriage. which ended. in divorce. The minor 


character of Al-Hafi,. the 


and is, 


Dervish, who loves 
to his own amusement, Saladin’s 
treasurer, is supposed to have been drawn from 
Abram Wolff, an eccentrie unwerldly character, @ 
mathematical genias anda vreat chess player, 
who was seeretary of Aaron Mever, the banker. 
His plaint, “ Small pains, small cains; so got, so 
spent (Act EL, sc. 2), sounds like an echo from 
~The Ethies of the Fathers.” The fanatical and 


ferocious Christian Patriarch of Jerusalem, with 


his cry, “It matters not, the Jew must still be 
burnt,” was based on the notorious Heraclius. of 
Auvergne, who was even more cruel than depicted 
in the plav. He is the contrast to the three prin- 
cipals, Nathan, Saladin, and the Templar, a Jew, 
a Mostem, and a Christian, who each diflerently 
represent the cosmopolitan and 
ideal, Lessing sums this up in the interchange of 
compliments between Nathan and a Friar (Act 
IV., se. 7) 


The Friar. You’ are a Christian——better nevet 


lived. 
Nathan. Indeed ! the very thing that makes me 
seen. 
(‘hristian to you, makes you a Jew to 
me. 
This is preceeded by the line, put into the Friar's 
moth, “Is not Christianity all built upon the 


Jewish creed 

And perhaps purposely, because Recha, brought 
up a Jewess, is a Christian by birth, a circumstance 
she never suspects, Lessing has put some of his 
most beautiful sentiments into her mouth :— 


His God!” Whose God? To whom can God 
belong ? 
And how can God belong toany man? (Act TIL 
x * * * 
_ Wherever Moses stood it was before his God (ibid) 
* * * * * 


. . She's a Christian, and from love 
Has saniei me: a warm enthusiast, 
Who thinks she only knows the real road 
That leads God. 

And one of those who feel in duty bound 
To point it out to every one who strays 


was at. 


humanitarian 
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of his tolerance. A reply to the play was written 


q 3 et From the plain path, to lead, to drag them in. 


And who can censure them ? for if the road 
They travel is the only one that’s safe, 

They cannot, without pain, behold their friends 
Pursue a path that leads to endless woe, 

Else, at the self-same time, ’twere possible 

To love and hate another. (Act V., sc. 6). 


In the last quotation even the conversionists 
can find solace, and it may have been dictated by 
Lessing, the Christian, mindful of the parentage of 
his heroine. It serves but to emphasise the fulness 


A 


THE GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS,” by Mr. Arthur 
Weigall (Thornton Butterworth), consists of 
essays on Egyptology written between 1907 and 
the present year. In this volume Mr. Weigall 
brings the ancient glory of the Pharaohs before 
us with extraordinary clarity. At the same time 
he inspires us with his own enthusiasm for his 
subject, and makes: us realise the immense value 
and interest of the excavator’s work in Egypt. 
There are chapters which tell of his own discoveries 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. These 
are of particular interest just now in view of the 
great “‘find”’ recently made by the late Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter in this romantic 
necropolis of the Pharaohs. Other chapters record 
in clear and unmistakable language the objects 
which guide the work of the .modern archaeologist. 
We see the kind of life lived by the excavator 
and the explorer on the banks of the Nile—a 
happy “ out-of-door”’ life, full of adventures, 
dramatic and humorous. The essay entitled 
“The Necessity of Archaeology to the Gaiety of 
the World” is a brilliant exposition of the human 
aspect of science. The chapter on ‘‘ The Morality 


of Excavation ” is a lucid and entrancing statement — 
of th: aims of the high-principled. Egyptologist as _ 


opposed to those of the more treasure-hunter. 
Fascinating stories and poems from the great 
storehouse of ‘ancient Egyptian literature are 
translated, and there is a charming study of the 
temperament, of this ancient people, with which 
is contrasted a very humorous account of their 
modern descendants. 


_ Inthe chapter on ‘‘ The Necessity of Archeology ” 
Mr. Weigall points out that one of the main duties 
of the archeologist is to act as Interpreter and 
\emembrancer of the Past. Man is by nature the 
creature of the present. It is only by an effort 
_ that he can consider the future, and it is often 
quite impossible for him to give any heed at all 
to the past. The days of old are-so blurred and 
remote that it seems right to him that any relic 
from them should, by the maltreatment of Time, be 
unrecognisable. 
_half-eaten by rust, will only please him in so far 
as it shows him once more by its sad condition the 
great gap between those days and these, and 
convinces him again of the sole importance of the 
present. The archeologist, he will tell you, is 
lacking in intelligence if he expects him to be 
interested in a wretched old bit of scrap-iron.' He 
is right. It would be as rash to suppose that he 
would find interest in an ancient sword in its rusted 
condition as it would be to expect the spectator 
at the aerodrome to find fascination in the nuts 
and screws. The true archeologist would hide 
that corroded weapon in his workshop, where his 
fellow-workers alone could see it. For he recognises 
that it is only the sword which is as good as new 
that impresses the public; it is only the Present 
that counts. That is why he is an archeologist. 
He has turned to the Past because he is in love with 
the Present. He, more than any man, worships 
at the altar of the goddess of To-day; and he is so 
desirous of extending her dominion that he has 
adventured into the lands of the Past, in order to 
subject them to her. Adoring the Now, he would 
resent the publicity of anything which so obviously 
suggested the Then as a rust-eaten old_ blade. 
His whole business is to hide the gap between 
Yesterday and To-day; and, unless man be initiate, 


The finding of an old sword, 


by Pfranger under the title of “The Monk of 


_ Lebanon,” 1783, in which Assad, Saladin’s brother, 


confounds Nathan. Neither the play nor the 
author has any place in German drama or litera- 
ture. Perversely enough, however, Lessing is also 
dead as far as his influence is concerned, for anti- 
Semitism is rampant in German life and frequently 
expressed on the stage. Whatever pride Germans 
may take in one of their greatest literary figures it 
is not reflected by acceptance of his message to 
humanity. 

- During the war, when I organised sundry dram- 


atic performances on behalf of Jewish war charities, 
a prominent London theatrical personage sug. 
gested to me the advisability of staging one or two 
scenes from “‘ Nathan, the Wise.” It was unfortuy. 
nately impossible, but some day, I hope, the play 


will be seen in this country. Here is an opportu. 


nity for some Jewish actor. On the Continent, 
Sonnenthal, the famous Austrian actor who was a 
co-religionist, counted Nathan among his most 
noteworthy performances. The play is well worth 
producing, for, its dramatic shortcomings notwith- 
standing, it isa beautiful and immortal work of 
art. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


The Value of Archaeology. 


he would have him either see the perfect sword as 
it was, or see nothing. The Present is too small for 
him; and it is therefore that he calls so insistently 
to the Past to come forth from the darkness to 
augment it. The ordinary man lives in the Present, 
and he will tell one that the archeologist lives in 
the Past. This is not so. The layman lives in a 
small and confined Present; but the archeologist 
ranges through all time, and calls it not the past, 
but the Greater Present. Not only does the 
archeologist learn to estimate himself and his 
actions ; he learns also to see the relationship in 
which his life stands to the course of Time. By 
studying the ages the archeologist learns to reckon 
in units of a thousand years; and it is only then 
that that little unit of threescore-and-ten falls 
into its proper proportion. ‘A thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past,’; 
says the Psalmist, but it is only the archeologist 


who knows the meaning of the words. A man who — 


knows where he is in regard to his fellows, and 
realises where he stands in regard to Time, has 
learnt the great lesson of archeology. . 

In his advocacy of the value of “ the Preservation 
of Antiquities,’ Mr. Weigall maintains that the uses 
of history are most readily shown in the irresistible 
opposition which it presents to an attitude of 
destruction; and herein lies the practical value of all 
records of the past in whatever form they are placed 
before us. The simple consciousness that we who 
live in the present day are figures silhouetted 
against the luminous curtain of former ages 


produces in our minds a definite sense of proportion — 


and decorum which is our surest defence against 
anarchy and uncontrol. Man’s knowledge of good 
and evil, of right and wrong, is the result of his 
accumulated experience. It is an inherited in- 
stinct, derived like the instinct of self-defence, 
from the teachings of the past; and on that 
intuitive sense is based all law, all order, and all 
righteousness. To destroy antiquities, and conse- 
quently to obliterate a piece of history, is to help 
in the undermining of the very basis of orderly 
society, and the weakening of the foundations upon 
which the peace of the world is to be built. The 
mind which can regard with equanimity the 
deliberate destruction of a glorious relic of by-gone 
activities can have little love for the human race, 


and can hold in no esteem the traditional codes from — 


which the goodness and the balance of mankind 
are mainly derived. It is absurd to suppose that 
common sense and natural morality will direct our 
lives upon the true course. If we have no tradi- 
tions, if the past experiences of our race be 
obliterated, we may stray from the road, and be 
utterly lost in the howling wilderness of material- 
ism, where the qualities long-loved and endeared 
to us by time are forgotten, and the soul of mankind 
is shed. 
Works of art, no matter what may be the material 


_or the medium employed, are primarily expressions 


of a point of view which cannot be communicated 
by the written or the spoken word. A painting, 
a piece of sculpture, an edifice, or any other work of 
art, is essentially a statement. The creative im- 
pulse felt by the artist, the inspiration which 
impels him to set to work, is actually his desire to 
communicate some aspect of his thought to his 
fellow-men. He has something to say, a message 
to deliver, an angle of vision to represent, a sen- 
sation or an emotion to express, which can be 


conveyed by no other means. Words are not the — 
only method of intellectual communication be. 
tween individuals; and upon certain planes of 
thought they entirely fail to effect a sympathetic 
juncture. The artist must make use of other 
methods of intercourse. Rhythm, symmetry, the 
composition of lines, the grouping of colours and 
forms. go to make up his language; and in this 
manner he unburdens his heart to his fellow-men. 
Thus the greatest value of a work of art lies in its 


action as a medium of high intercourse by means of 


vision and aspect in place of language. 


When we look at the works of a master in this 
art of spiritual expression we are stirred and 
stimulated by the sensations which he himself 
has experienced ; we read off the message which he 


_ has put before us, we see things from his point of 


view; and a bond of emotional and intellectual 
sympathy is created between us which could have 
been established by no other means. In most 
cases the message thus conveyed is of an ideal 
nature, telling of emotions which are exalted above 
the common incidents of the day, and placing us in 
touch with those beauties of life which are usually 
regarded as being in some manner God-given. 
Galleries of pictures and statuary are the libraries 
of men’s souls, where, through our eyes, we may 
receive the spiritual communications of the masters, 
and may be linked one to another by sympathy and 
understanding. In this manner works of art 
constitute the most powerful bond between the 
nations; for they connect man to man without 
regard to nationality. Where a babel of languages — 
leads to confusion and misunderstanding, art speaks 
with a voice that men of all races can comprehend ; 
it speaks through the senses, and the language of the 
senses is common to all mankind. - 


Antiquities regarded as relics of a past age have 
the same value as documentary records, and 
illustrate the story of the development of the soul of © 
mankind. Regarded as works of art, they serve 
as an international bond, putting us in touch with 
the aspirations and the high endeavour of all races 
and of all periods. In either case, antiquities are 
seen to be of untold value to the world. On the 
one hand, they put the people of to-day au fait 
with the movement of the intellect of other ages ; 
they keep us in touch with past experience, and give 
us the benefit of earlier effort. On the other hand, 
they enlarge the breadth of our outlook and put the 
thought of the different races of the world before 
us in its spiritual aspect more clearly than written 
records could put it. In either case they perform 
a function which is essential to that unity of man- 
kind and that international tolerance upon which 
the future peace of the earth must be based. 


In the thirteen exegetical principles laid down by 
Rabbi Ishmael, by which the Torah is expounded, 
there are two, one in which a general proposition is 
followed by the enumeration of particulars, and 
another, in which an enumeration of particulars is 
followed by a general proposition. Iu both direc- 
tions Mr. Weigall is equally happy in his matter 
and method. Whetherhe passes from archxology 
in general to Egyptology in particular, or whether he 
proceeds from Egyptology in particular to archxology 
in general, Mr. Weigall is a reliable master and 4 
joyous guide, and he shows his ability to bring the 
far past vividly before our eyes. 
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THE Sona OF DEBORAH, by Dr. Samuel 
Daiches 


ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS AND THE 


1-4, JEWS.—1, by the Rev. Dr. A. 
CON!’ EN’ ‘Ss: JPWISsH SCHOLARSHIP IN Non. JEWisH Cohen, M.A, 

by Oh. N. Byalik A STAGE OF THE CENTURY 
BORGE ELIOT AND JUDAISM, ‘by tho 
Rey, I, Livingstone iii,-iv, ma 

SPINOZA, MARX, by Israel A Book OF THE MonTs, the Rev. 
Levine, M.A. iv.-¥. 8. M.A. Vili, 


THE sa OF DEBORAH: 


The first part of the Song of Deborah 
Wudges, ch. v., verses 2-11) offers great 
difficultics to the exegete. Several verses 


scom to be incapable of being explained satis- 
tactorily. The first great difficulty is contained in 
verse 7, in which the word TITAD seems to defy all 
attempts at interpretation. In the International 
Critical Commentary, Dr. G. F. Moore, in his 
Commentary on Judges, p. 143, says: “‘ The first 
half-verse evidently continues the description of 
the wrongs which Israel suffered in the days of 
Shamgar. ‘The meaning of the word, however, 
is uncertain. The noun (pérazon) oceurs again 
in verse 11, but no rendering which suits one of 
these places seems to be possible in the other,” 

Nee his further remarks on that page and his 
note on p. 144, “ Verse 8a,” Moore says, “_ 
unintelligible” (p. 145). The version “ They 
~ ebose new gods; then was war in the gates,” is 
rejected by Moore. °* Other attempts to extiact 
a meaning from the clauses are not more suecess- 
ful,” he says on pp. 145-146. Of verses 9-11 Moore 
says (p. 146): ‘“ The text of these verses has 
suffered so badly that there is no reasonable hope 
that any art or skill by the critic will ever be able 
to restore it. The ancient versions found the text 
in substantially the same state in which it has been 
transmitted to us, and had no tradition to guide 
them in interpreting it. The disjointed words and 
phrases to which we can attach a probable sense 
do not afford a sufficient basis for conjecture ; the 
connection is impenctrably obscure.’ See also 
Moore’s further remarks and philological notes on 
p. 146, and the following two pages. 

All modern hold these or similar 
views on the possibility of mterpreting the first 
part of the Song of Deborah. In Moore’s transla- 
tion of the song (pp. 171-173) verses 8, 10, and 

bla, b, c, are left untranslated. 

In his Commentary on the Book of Judges 
(1918), Professor C. F. Burney, on p. 102, 
speaks of ‘‘ the very corrupt condition of the text 
in the middle part of the poem (verses 8-15), 
which has been the despair of a multitude of com- 
mentators.’ He continues: “Jt is perhaps 
needless to remark that the emendations 
adopted in the translation are not claimed as 
offering more than a reasonably possible solution 
of textual difficulties which are in some cases 
80 considerable that they may well be regarded as 
beyond the reach of remedy.” 

} venture to suggest the following interpictation 
of this portion of the Song of Deborah. 

1 am of the opinion that in the first part of the 
Song (verses 2-11) no reference whatever is made 
to the war with the Canaanites. Verses 2-1], I 
submit, form the introduction to the main part 
of the poem, which alone celebrates the victory of 
Israel over Canaan, ‘That main part of the poem 
begins with verse 12 and ends with verse 31 (the 


* A Paper read belore the Royal Asiatic Society, at its 
Centenary on July 26th, 


_prophetess, 
Israel at that time. 


{in Arabic) means 
also means 


to eut 99 


eidere 


therefore be: 


A New Interpretation.’ 
By Dr. Samuel Daiches. 


last verse of the chapter). In the introduction 
(verses 2-11) Deborah is celebrated as a judge. 
€f, Chapter 1V., verses 4-5: ‘‘ Now Deborah, a 
the wife of Lappidoth, she judged 
And she sat under the palin- 
tree of Deborah between Ramah and 8eth-el, in 
the hill-eountry of Ephraim; and the children 
of Israel came up to her for judgment.” In verses 
2-11 tribute is paid to Deborah as the Chief Justice 


in the land, and to her judicial administration. 


This part of the Song (verses 2-11) says: Before 
Deborah became judge there was lawlessness, 
chsorder, and insecurity in the land. Through the 
judicial work of Deborah law and order were 
re-established, and there was once more security 
mn the land. ‘the theophany (in verses 4-5) is 
briefly depicted only because of the re-establish- 
ment of the law among the people. The new order 
of things made possible through Deborah is almost 
a new revelation of God. Hence verses 4-5, ‘Phe 
difficulties which many commentators find in the 
words Mt in verse 5 (see Moore, .c., pp. 
140) thus disappear. 


Now as to the philological interpretation, 1 
venture to suggest that in verse 7 means 


‘decisions,’ .‘* judgments,” justice.” 
10 separate,” 
to decide.” 

haraza alayya biraaihi 


me by his opmion ” 


to divide,” and 


“He decided against 
(seo Lane, s: v.). 


There are other Semitic roots which mean both 


‘to separate,” ‘‘ to cut,” “to break,” 
“decide.” In Assyrian, pargsu means 
separate,” ‘to break,” and also “ to decide.” 
Purussu is decision,’ “a decree.’ FParatsu 
(in Assyrian) means ‘to break” and also “ to 
decide.” Partsu is a command,” 
‘Talmudic Hebrew, POP, means “to separate,’ 
and also “to decide.” So also 13 
‘to cut” and “to. decree.” And does not de- 
* mean “to cut off” and “ to determine,” 
‘to decide” ? 

There is thus sufficient etymological justification 
for proposing that 7H, which word is, no 
doubt, of the same root as the Arabic faraza, means 
decisions,” ‘judgments,’ ‘‘ justice.” col- 
lective form is used (with the verb in 
the plural) because the meaning intended to be 
conveyed is “the administration of justice.” 
Judgments,” administration of justice,” 
fits in very well. The translation of verse 7 would 
‘* Justice ceased in Tsrael, it ceased, 
until thou didst arise, Deborah, until thou didst 
arise a mother in Isracl.” It may be that 
Deborah is called ‘‘ mother” as the chief judge 
in the land. ‘The presiding judge of a Court is 
called in later Hebrew 73 Mra AN, “the father 
of the house of judgment.” Mawr “And 
she sat” (ch. 4, iv. 5) may also indicate the fact 
that Deborah was the presiding judge. 

Verse 8a ] translate 


and also to 
“to divide,” 


Exodus, 


ATQALA 


olden times the judges used to sit in the gates ; 


a law.” 


‘It (Israel) chose 


judges.” meaning “judges,” is 
Chapter verses 7-8, 
lonian documents, too, du is 
of judge’; ef. makhar in the Code of Ham- 
murabs. Deborah was the chief judge, and new 
judges were appointed throughout Israel. These 
judges) were dispensing . justice, and the people 
brought to thera their disputes, 

IN (the great crux of the poem) 
J translate: ‘Then there was litigation inthe 
gates.” meaning of pond 
Here and means “a fight © 
“Wager of battle ” 


used 
In Baby- 
used in the sense 


“to fight.” 
in the judicial sense, 
reminds us of the fact that 


actual fighting between the litigants as a mode of 


deciding the issue was known to the English leva! 


system. The last ease on wager. of © battle - 
was Ashford Thornton (1818), IB. and 
Ald... 405. Wager cof battle was formally 
abolished in 1819 by 59. Geo: 46. 
We speak to-day. of “fighting a case.” 
development was from fighting with the fista 


to fighting with arguments in a Court of Justice. 
In Talmudic Hebrew means 
another with arguments,” ‘“‘ to have disputes.” 
In the Talmud Jerushalmi Chagiga Sid occurs 


the phrase porns BN when scholars 
fight with one another, ' thatis, “have disputes.’ In 


to fight one 


cf. Ruth, chapter verses ff, also’ 2 
Samuel, chapter XY., verses 2-6. The gates were 
the courts of justice in Israel, also in Babylonia. 
Then there was litigation in the gates ”’ conveys 
the idea that there was no more fighting in the 


~ land, no more attacking of wayfarers on the roads, 


which made travelting so unsafe (see verse 6). 
Security was established now. There was no need to 
carry arms now. The second half of verse 8, there- 
fore, says FPN MOV ANTON 
These words | translate: ‘ Neither shield nor 
spear was seen among forty thousand in 
Israel.” Forty thousand, no doubt, stands for a 
large number. The meaning of this second half of 
verse 8 is: In the whole of Israel there was not 
seen shield or spear, as there was no more need for 


arms, because there was no more fighting, and no 
more tear of bemg killed by lawless people. Justice 


reigned now in the land. And the connection with 
verse 9 is excellent. Verse 9 I translate: “ My 
heart goes out to the Jawgivers in Israel, who ac 
nobly among the .people; bless ye the Lord.” 
OPM are those who inscribe or impose the 
santo laws (cf. Isaiah, chapter X., verse 1). 
They are the judges, fPa|ssMOn does not mean 


here “that offered themselves willingly.” It 
means “those who acted as 3, as noble 
men,’ “those who acted nobly.” And judges 


who enable the nation to carry on its normal life 
do act nobly. ‘ Bless ye the Lord” is an expres- 


sion of the feeling of gratitude which animated the 
author of the poem. 
Verse 10 tells us that all sorts of travellers could 
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Justice is God's. 
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now traverse the roads in safety. I translate 
verse 10: “ Ye that ride on white asses, ye that 
sit on saddie-cloths (saddles), and ye that walk by 
the way, meditate.” Those who rode on white 
asses were the rich, those who sat on saddle-cloths 
—i.¢., these who rode on ordinary beasts of burden— 
were the middle-class people, and those who walked 
by the way were the poor, who could not afford to 
use any animal for riding, and had to cover the 
distances by walking. All of them are called upon 
te meditate, that is, to praise the Lord, because 
they can ride and walk on the roads in safety. For 
“ saddle-cloths,” see commentaries, especially 


Moore, L.c., p. 148. For “meditate,” or 


‘proclaim’? compare Psalms CY., verse 2, and 
CXLY.. verse 5, 
through roundabout ways (verse 6), Lawlessness 
isatanend. Law and security reign. How perfect 
the security is verse lla tells us. I propose the 
following translation for verse 11: “From the 


sound (or noise) of those who walk on the gravel- 


stones between the watering-places--therethey praise 
the righteousness of God, the righteousness of his 


justice in Israel ; then they went down to the gates, . 


the people of the Lord.” puma f take to be a de- 
nominative of psn gravel-stones,” pebbles 
(Lamentations, chapter ILL, verse 16). The sense 
of verse Lla would be this: In time of insecurity and 


lawlessness the most dangerous places for people 


to go to would be the places where water is drawn. 
In the Annotated Paragraph Bible (p. 246) 
there is the following note on this verse : 
frequently .lurk about watering-places the 
East, that they may fall upon travellers and 
others who resort thither.” Such watering-places 
would be a little away from the high road. The 
approach to such a watering-place would often 
have geavel-stones, and if anyone walked on those 
gravel-stones a noise would be made by the feet 
treading on the stones, and the person walking 
there would be betrayed by the noise and often 
be ambushed and killed, To go to such watering- 
places would have meant to expose oneself to 
special danger. ‘That was the case at the time 
of lawlessness, before Deborah was judge in Israel. 
Now all this was changed. Now it was safe even 
te walk between the watering-places and to cause 
one's steps to be heard on the gravel-stones. No 
attack was to be feared. The country was safe. 
Hearing the sound (noise) of those who walked 
on the gravel-stones between the watering-places 
—there (perceiving the great change that came over 
the country) they praised the righteousness of 
the righteousness of his justice in Israet, 
And the judges were adiminis- 
tering now the justice of God. Therefore we have 


‘There was no more need to go 


Robbers - 


ay i 


7"p in v. 7 and ITD in this verse. All the 
difficulties regarding the word TWAS in the two 
TAD is clear now im both 
verses, For “they praise,” compare Arabio 
thana IV “to praise.” And verse 11 concludes 
with the words: “Then they went down to the 
gates, the people of the Lord.” These words 
sum up the great achievement effected by Deborah 
and the other judges. There is no more fighting 
and attacking one another. Justice reigns supreme 
in the land. And litigants bring their suits before 
the judges. This was the great achievement of 
Deborah, and this great achievement is celebrated 
in verses 2 to 

I should like to say here that the lacun» in 
Moore's translation seem to me preferable to the 
forced emendations in Burney’s translation, The 
process by which Burney. arrives at the substitu: 
tion of laughing maidens for 
is astounding. 
pretation’ would. be attempted in any other 
literature but the Hebrew Bible. 

We can now, I submit, also. explain verse ‘2. 
The difficulties of the words 
are well known. I translate 
“when breakings broke loose,” that is “ when 
restraint was cast off and lawlessness and 
disorder prevailed in Israel.” For Y 5 meaning 
“to break loose,” “to cast off restraint,’ see 
Exodus XXXII, 25; Proverbs VIII, 33; 2 Chronicles 
XXVIII, 19 3D); see) also 
Exodus V, 4.; Proverbs 1,25; XHI, 18; XV, 32. 
translate ““when the people 
acted nobly.” The meaning of these words is: 
When law was re-established and the people lived 
again a peaceful life according to the law as ad: 
ministered by Deborah and the other judges, 

These two portions of the verse thus denote 


verses fall away. 


the time with which the introduction (verses 2 to 


11) deals, Before Deborah became a judge there 
was a period of yap of unrestrained 
lawlessness, After Deborah's successful efforts 
in the direction of re-establishing the administra- 
tion of justice the people acted nobly, lived peace- 
fully. Viewing the change from PIYAD yrpa to 
Oy the poet exclaims Bless 
ve the. Lord.” 

Verse 3 is preliminary to verses 4-5. The Law 
comes from Sinai, from the Lord, the God of 
Israel. ‘Therefore the poet sings to the Lord, the 
Cod of Israel (verse 3). In verse 6 the time is 
designated in which the breaking away from law 
took place and insecurity became prevalent. The 
mentioning of Jael is not difficult at all (see 
commentaries). What is described in verse 6 and 
verse 7a happened in the days of Shamgar and 


MENT 


{ wonder whether such ‘ inter- | 
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Jael. Deborah was not mentioned in verso 
because she brought about the change. Verse 
continues the theme of verse 6. Verse Th apeatss 
of the change wrought by Deborah. 

T have now completed outlining my new into,. 
pretation of the, first part of the Song of Deborah. 
[ shall be happy if this my attempt at explaining 
this difficult passage in the Book of Judges wil! 4), 
accepted favourably by Biblical scholars, 
difficulties of this great poem will then be reg) led 
as removed (IF hope to deal with a few minor points 
in the other part of the poem on a future OCCASION), 
and the beauty of the Song of Deborah will. in 
the words of the last verse of the poom, be as ¢l-ap 
“as the sun when he goeth forth in his strenoth.” 


AMENDED TRANSELATTON, 
When there was lawlessness in Tsracl, | 
When the people acted nobly, bleas ye thio 
Lord. 

3. Hear, ye kings; give ear, ye princes ; 

[, unto the Lord will I sing, 

I will sing praise to the Lord, the Cod of 

Israel. 

. Lord, when thou didst go forth out of Seir, 
When thou didst march out of the ficld of 
Edom, | 
The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 

Yea, the clouds dropped water. 
. The mountains quaked at the presence of the 
Lord, : 
Even yon Sinai at the presence of the Lord, 
the God of Israel. 
6. In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the highways ceased, 
And wayfarers travelled by roundabout polis. 
. Justice ceased in Israel, it ceased, , 
Until thou didst arise, Deborah, 
Didst arise a mother in Israel. 
. It (Israel) chose new judges ; 
Then was litigalton in the gates ; 
Neither shield nor spear was seen 
Among forty thousand tn Israel. 
9. My heart (goes out) to the lawgivers in [sracl, 
Who act nobly among the people ; bless ye tho 
Lord. 
10. Ye that ride on white asses, 
Ye that sit on saddle-cloths (aaddles}, 
And ye that walk by the way, mediiate (oc 
proclaim, the praise of the Lord). 
ll. From the sound of those that walk on the 
gravel-siones between the watering-places — 
There they praise the rightecusness of the Lord, 
The righteousness of His. justice in Israel ; 
Then went down to the gates the people of tho 
Lord. 


ne 
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JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP IN NON-JEWISH LANGUAGES.* 


[ need not tell you with what satisfaction | read 
the prospectus of a projected Hebrew journal under 
your editorship. A journal devoted to Hebrew 
learning, written. wholly in Hebrew, edited by 
Western Hebrew scholars, issued in Berlin—here 


surely is a sign of the times, an event, an occasion - 


for rejoicing. I am free to confess—at the risk of 
making myself look Hike an unsophisticated rustic— 
that the prospectus itself, and especially its 
beginning, was not for me an ordinary announce- 
ment, merely heralding the addition of yet another 
literary publication to the existing stock, but was 
like the proclamation of a new tendency in the 
world of Western Jewish scholarship. It meant 
for me the beginning of a revolution of thought. [ 
heard in it a trumpet-call to repentance and to 
contrition for the sin, the unbearably heavy sin, 
of which Western Jewry and its leaders bave been 
guilty these three generations towards one of the 
most priceless possessions of the Jewish people — 
towards the Hebrew language. 

For-——to speak my thought at once, without 
circumlocution—our sin against our language out- 
weighs in the balance all the rest of our national 
sins together. I[t is a cardinal sin; there is no 


 @tonement for it. I do not exaggerate when I 


letter addressed to the Editors of D'rir, Hebrow journa 
of Jewish learning, published in Berlin under the ditorahap 
gt Erof. I. M. Kilbogen, Dr, I, N. Epstein, and Dr, 


By Ch. N. Byalik. 


[Translated by Leon Simon. | 


say that in my view the destruction of. both 
‘Temples was not so heavy a disaster as that which 
befel us on the day when the creative force. of 
Hebraism was divorced from its true medium, and 
began to use strange tongues as its normal vehicles 
of expression. That ‘disaster is comparable, to 


my mind, with the departure of the Shechinah 


from Isreel. 1 doubt whether there is any help for 
a people which has broken faith with its language. 


Such a people has violated the most sacred of. 


covenants ; it has snapped with its own hands the 
last link between itself and its heaven-born spirit. 
There is a substitute for everything, but not for thie 
language. A Jewry which has forsaken its language 
is a Jewry doomed to death. Does not Western 
Jewry see death standing on its threshokd ? 

‘True, this sin was not invented by Western Jewry 
of to-day. It has been with us like a cancer since 
the very beginning of the Exile ; it has dogged our 
footsteps through all the ages. From the Book of 
Daniel to the Alexandrians, from the Alexandrians 
to Saadyah, Gabirol, Jehudah Halevi, Maimo- 
nides and their successors, strange languages have 
been like thorns-im our side; they have robbed us 
of half our vital foree, and have crushed our creative 
power to atoms, What is most astonishing is 
that almost all the carlier “sinners’’ were aware 
of their sin, and of the danger to o1r national 
existence which it involved, and yet wenb. on 


sinning. Alexandrine influence produced « whole 
doctrine of the holiness and mysterious power 0! 
the Hebrew language ; Saadyah, in the Introduct'on 
to his Agron, Ibn Gabirol, in his Anak, 
and Jehudah Halevi in the Cwrri, all reproach 
their contemporaries with their neglect of Hebrew. 
Maimonides in one of his letters expresses regre' 
for not having himself written the Moreh in Hebrow. 
“so as to restore stolen property to its owners.” 
They all realised their sin, lamented it—and did 
nov turn from it, 

And yet there is a vast difference between past 
and present. In former times the evil was only 
partial: “Scripture twice and Targum once 
was the system. The foreign language was only 4 
kind of auxiliary or prop for Hebrew; ifs usc w% 
allowed only as a necessary and temporary ¢* 
pedient. Other languages were not barred ; but 
the.most. important. works, especially (hose 
which were intended for the whole of the scattered 
nation, were written in the language of the whole 
nation—in Hebrew. And even those which were 
first. written in another language were translated 
into Hebrew as soon as their importance w% 
recognised, the authors themselves or their ©on: 
temporaries being anxious to make them aecessi ble 
to all. At the very least,the writers of earlier days 
never gave up Hebrew for lost; still leas did they 
turn from it with contempt, systematically and 00 
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principle, out of regard for external considerations | 
and a desire to serve subsidiary ends. 

But in more recent times there has been a change. 
Here we have conscious and caleulated treason to 
the national Janguage, heresy upen principle. ‘The 
moderns, in their pursuit of the sorry hoon of 
‘ vights,’’ have not scrupled to break with their own 
hands the last remaining pedestal of our national 
throne. ‘They have not realised nor understood 
that the supreme right, the highest happiness of a 
people is to think and to create inits own language. 
it, is they who have produced that queer hybrid 
ofspring of Western Jewry called “ Jewish seholar- 
ship in non-Jewish languages,” the like of which 
no nation or people has ever known. Henceforth 
a spiritual disunity 1s superimposed on our physical 
dispersion; the single soul of Israel is shattered 
ito a dozen fragments, and the J'orah of Israel 
becomes like a dozen Yorahs. An iron barrier 


separates the spirit of the people from its in- 


-pivation, of which now no echo reaches it save 
through the dead wall of an alien language. The 
spiritual unity of Israel is gone; no longer is the 
harvest of its genius gathered into a single granary. 
fhe “congregation of Israel” is broken up into 
separate tribes, as in the days of the wilderness. 
in place of a homogencous spiritual output, owning 
allegiance to a single inspiring force, and, however 
verse and many-sided, yet exhibiting in its totality 
the strength and full stature of a single national 
acomplishment—in place of such wholeness and 


one-ness we have nothing but shreds and patches, 


nothing but the piecemeal and fragmentary pro- 
ductions of isolated groups, which form no totality 
whatever. These moderns, having invented a kind 
of abstract Judaism, a. wraith without a body or 
the semblance of a body, regarded the language of 
their people as something not essential, as a mere: 
vehicle of expression, as an external garment which 


could be changed. They did not see that language 
i8 the only form in which the spirit of the nation 
ean clothe itself, the very and only stuff of that 
spirit. If a people has any inalienable possession, 


any solid ground of its own, any basis which 


cannot be destroyed or stolen away, it has these 
things in its language and in its language alone. 
Its language is its eternal tree of life, its indestruct- 
ible capital; whatever else it owns is but the 
recurring yield of fruit. Belicfs and opinions are 
susceptible of change; even “ religious prescrip- 
tions,” we are told, “ will be abolished in the future 
time "—and if they have any hope of immortality 
and eternity, it is only in and through the language. 
Nay, what is language but the spirit crystallised and 
made concrete ? A Jew, be he heretic in all things, 
remains, despite himself, a son of his people so long 
as its language holds sway over his soul and courses 
in his veins. Consciously or unconsciously he is 
under the hidden empire of his people’s genius, 
and is moulded to the forms of its thought and ‘its 
emotion, because with the ianguage he draws into 
his very being .an epitome of the spiritual life of all 
the ages. But those who strip the spirit of their 
people naked, and thus prepare it for an assimila- 
tion of which the end is absorption, though they 
accept every word of the 7'orah, are in spirit infidels. 
"Translated Judaism” always loses more than it 
gains. Well might Palestine be moved hundreds 
of leagues because of the Targum of Jonathan ; 


well might darkness come over the world because — 


of the Septuagint translation, “That day,” 
complains the Agadah, ** was as bitter to Israel as 
the day on which the Golden Calf. was made.” 


“The Golden Calf’? ? Say rather ‘‘ as the day on. 


which the two calves of Jeroboam were set up.”’ 
Ponder it well, and you will find that both actjons 
had the same intention and the same result. The 


inwardness of the human soul, the deep, hidden — 


bond between man and the content of his spirit, 
is determined solely by the language which is 
handed down through generations from father te 
son. ‘This is the true Oral Law, which perpetuates 
the Written Law, and sheds new light on it at CoVvery 
moment. Through the language the warm, living 
breath of the nation incessantly breathes into the 
Written Law vitality, rejuvenescence, uplift. 
Without a living language the written word cannot 
live or grow, the spirit cannot be borne aloft. 
According to these words I made a covenant with 
you; this means the Oral Law’; and of the Oral 
Law it was said: * For it is your wisdom and your 
understanding in the eyes of the peoples.” ‘The 
Written Law—ineluding the Talmud and the 
literature which followed it—the Law whieh 
belongs wholly to the past, which is wrapped up 
in parchment, which is an object of study and 
research for dry learning—that Law has ceased to 
belong exclusively: to Israel, and has become the 


common property of all the nations of the earth: 
- and what greater right have thes 


translated 
over it than the non-Jewish students and 
researchers ? What right have they to dub their 
scholarship ‘Jewish’? ? It is only the intimate 
soul-eontact of a living tradition——that “ something ’ 
which escapes translation—that still cives the Jew 
a special prerogative and a special right of owner- 
ship. ‘To tear up the written word from its life- 
giving soil, to transfer it into the spiritual spheie 
of a strange language, and convratulate oneself 
withal on building up “Jewish scholarship ” 
this is mere self-deception, Jewish scholarship ? 
Why then, from this point of view, is not the 
scholarship of Welihausen, Sehiirer, and Delitzseh, 
for example, Jewish scholarship ? And if se, what 
is all the pother about, and why all this boasting ? 
Let Delitzsch blow the trumpet ! ° 
[To be continued.) 


Jews” 


GEORGE ELIOT AND JUDAISM. 


Some Notes by the Rev. I. Livingstone. 


Anyone who has read “Daniel Deronda” 
will agree that George Eliot was not only an 
intellectual giantess and a woman of splendid 
idealism, but that she was one of the few non-Jewish 
authoresses who with forceful courage took up her 
pen to vindicate the historic consciousness of the 


My purpose in this short article is to refer to one 
er two indications of her lasting service to the cause 
of Judaism and the Jew, and I would venture to 
recall in the-first instance a diseovery made some 
vears ago by Dr. Israel Abrahams and referred to 
in the first section of his ‘* A Handful of Curiosities ”’ 
which he published in his volume entitled ‘ The 
Book of Delight and Other Papers” (Jewish 
Publication Society of America). It will be 
remembered that in one of the chapters in “ Daniel 
Deronda”: we are told that Deronda bought 
from a second-hand bookshop a small volume 
which contained the story of the life of Solomon 
Maimon. This Maimen (1754-1800) was a writer 
of great ability, and his literary activities merit 
for him a high place in the realm of philosophy. 
But he was somewhat of a cynic and a sceptic, and 
thought nothing of wounding the religious feelings 
of his pious benefactors who had done so much for 
him during his many years of extreme misery, 
Graetz sums him up by saying that although he 
did honour to the Jewish race with his mental 
powers, he altogether dishonoured it in his actions, 
The authoress hardly does more than mention the 
book by name, by way of introducing Deronda to 
the coreligionist who was in temporary charge of 
the shop. But there is an interesting fact which 
shows that she must have herself read the book 
very carefully, for the actual copy of the book (in 
the original German) which she read is in 
Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, London. 
Dr. Abrahams’ reference to this fact in the chapter 
alluded to induced me to proceed, some time ago, 
to this library, and I examined the book with deep 
interest, for throughout the book there are in the 
margins and elsewhere pencilled notes, beautifully 
written in what is obviously her own writing. It 


wil va $6 dome us wuese comments 


(some of which are referred to by Dr. Abrahams). 
In the first place, George Eliot indicates her 


sympithetic appreciation of Jewish teachings by 
the pencilled note above the introduction. ‘* This 
book,” she says; ‘‘ might mislead many readers not 
acquainted with other parts of Jewish history.” 
She carefully corrects printers’ errors in the spelling 
of the names of Jewish Rabbis. On one page, 
where Maimon gives what he calls his own explana- 
tion of some idea, she writes, ** But this is simply 


what the Cabbala teaches, not his own ingenious 


explanation.” She—the non-Jewess—-actually 
defends Judaism against him. When he taiks of 
what he calls * the abuse of Rabbinism ” (in tacking 
on new laws to old texts), she writes, “Its origin 
was the need for freedom to modify laws.” She is 
also able to contradict the explanation which 
Maimon gives in regard to the annulment of vows 
in the Kol Nidrei. Readers of Tue Jewish 
CHRONICLE will remember the discussion in regard 
to this prayer, provoked by ‘‘ Mentor’’ in October, 
1921. ‘Mentor’ declared the Kol  Nidrei 
was a dangerous declaration and a blot on the 
Jewish ritual. He strongly advocated its elimina- 
tion. On the other hand, the retention of the 
prayer was stoutly defended by those who argued 
that the vows referred to are not secular pledges. 
And there were others who, whilst they agreed 
that the wording was misleading, still felt that no 
one had a right to tamper with an age-long custom, 
It is, I think, a pity that a more inspiring prayer 
or Psalm, free from any of these misunderstandings, 


was not selected for the opening of the Atonement 


Evening Service. But the point of interest is that 
George Kliot wrote the following pencilled note to 
Maimon’s view of Kol Nidyrei, ‘‘ These are religious 
vows, not engagements between man and man.’’ 
That George Eliot must have taken every 
opportunity. to understand the underlying ideas of 
the Yom Kippur prayers is evident from the 
passage in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” quoted in the Chief 
Rabbi’s “ Book of Jewish Thoughts” (p. 161). 
This passage, referring, as it does, to a Synagogue 
service on Friday evening when the worshippers 
wore the Tallith, speaks without a doubt of the 
Kol Nidrei service (see Dr. 8. A. Hirsch’s Essays, 
p. 271). She expressed an important truth when 
she writes, ‘The chanted liturgies had to him 
(Deronda) a strong effect which was independent 


of detailed meaning,” for one of the great arguments 
for the retention of Kol Nidrei is the appealing 
force of the melody of the tune to which it has 
been set (even though this tune is said to have 
been originally borrowed from a melody of the 
Chureh of Rome). 

In the next sentence she again gives expression te 
an essential feature of our prayers. “ The prayers 
seemed to seek for nothing special,” she says. She 
realised that (although Hebrew Literature is rich in 


devotional passages for private use) the service of 


the Synagogue is a service of Israel as a congre- 
gation, and expresses the hopes and ideas of col- 
lective Israel (cf M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Life, p. 221). 

Many of our ceremonial Laws are ridiculed even 
by our own people, but George Eliot rightly says, in 
referring to a certain branch of Jewish ceremonial, 
that “they indicate a reverence for the human 
body which lifts the needs of the animal life into 
religion” (see M. Joseph, loc. cit., p, 277). She 


vealised that Judaism is concerned with the per- 


fection of the body as well as the soul, that our 
religion is a life as. well as a creed, that it covers 
not only theology, Sabbath and Festivals, but all 
phases of thought and action. | 

It is to George Eliot that we owe the familiarity 
of Leopold Zunz’s famous saying in regard to 
Israel's sufferings in the Middle Ages—she quotes 
it at the head of the 42nd chapter of Daniel De- 
ronda: “If there are ranks in suffering, Israel 
takes precedence of all the nations ; if the duration 
of sorrows and the patience with which they are 
borne ennoble, the Jews can challenge the aris- 
tocracy of every land; if a literature is called rich 
in the possession of a few classic tragedies, what 
shall we say to a National Tiagedy lasting for 
fifteen hundred years, in which the poets and the 
actors were also the heroes ? ” 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Israel Abrabams 
that in translating this passage from the German 
she has introduced the words “nations’’ and 
* national”? which are not to be found in Zunz’s 
original. (A translation of the passage by Dr. A. 
Léwy is quoted by Paul Goodman in his “ Syna- 
gogue and the Church,” page 41.) She was mani- 
festly a strong believer in the nationalist solution 
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addition, it cannot fail to call forth 


“of Bolshevism. 


of Jewish problems. But even tines who do not 
share her view on this question owe her much 


gratitude for familianemg us with Zunz's fine 


epigram, for, with or without the mattonad”’ 
a reverence and 
an increased loyalty to the demands of our race 
and our faith. 

And can one improve upon the fine passage in 
her book, in which she refers to Deronda’s discovery 
that he was a dew? After telling us that the reason 
why he had regarded Judaism as a sort of eccentric 
fossilized form was because he waa ignorant of 
Jewish history, she cloquently describes how he 


SPINOZA, 


I. 

There are two mam grounds which have sug- 
gested to me that a comparison of Spinoza, Marx, 
and. Freud may prove fruitful. One is that cach 
of these distinguished thinkers was born a dew. 
The other is that the doctrine of each has pro- 
voked a pecuharly intense approval or rejection, 
Spinoza, it 18 well known, ranked in the century 
after his death as a notorious atheist and matertadat, 
His system of philosophy was described hy Hume. 
as a “gloomy and obscure region of tidcous 
hypotheses.” Yet in recent years Renan went 
so far as to ascribe to Spinoza “ the truest vision 
ever had of God.” “Karl Marx is chiefly associated 
with what 1s called the materialistic inlerpretatran 
of Auistory,”’ and he is the reputed imtellectual fount 
But im spite of these facts he is 
almost fanatically 
disciples. 


worshipped by innumerable 


Freud: is the founder of Paycho- 
Analysis, on which, with its 


lig emphasis on sex, its postula! 


“repressed desires,” 
e of rigid deter- 
miinism in mental life, a flow of violent excerstion 
has poured incessantly ever since 
Yet the adherents of the new science are marked 
by an almost fervid attachment to the tencts of 
its great Master. 

What, then. is the sigmilicance af these two 
feaiares I have specified, the racial kinship and the 
peculiar type. of provocative speculation? Are 
they causally related? Is there, perhaps, 
typically Jewish outlook or approach in speculative 
thought ? Is there which could. be 
called the Jewish Weltanachauung li is to 
the clucidation of these questions that the rest of 
this paper is directed.. of all, an outline of 
the doctrine of each will be attempted, 


if first appeared, 


anything 


Spinoza’s chief work: is his Ethics,” which 
was not published until shortly after his death, 
in 1677. Although it deais with problems of 
philosophy, such as the nature of God, Freedom, 
Immortality. (problems which scarcely suggest 
the possibility of an exact treatment), Sp:noza 
expounds his views according to the method of 
geometry, with definitions, axioms, propositions, 
and corollaries complete. This peculiarity has 
been one of the things which make Spinoza 60 
difficult to understand. But it was the dctiber- 
ately-chosen method of the plhiiosopher, acd 
Spinoza never imagined himaeli to be straining 
his material into an unnatural form. He believes 
that Reality can best be described on the analog, 
of Space, and that only by this method can Philo 
sophy acquire the cogency and logical certainty 
of physical or mathematical science. 

It is indeed this note of logical necessity which 
characterises the entire doctrine of Spinoza. The 
world as it presents itself to philosophic reflection 
is shot through and through with Necessity. It 
is the inevitable ¢xpression of order, law, system 
Everything is what it is not by chance, or Caprice, 
or to serve some special purpose of an externa! 
creator, but because of its nature. Spinovs 
describes the various stages through which one 
passes before reaching such a viewpoint—the only 
true or adequate viewpoint, he insists, There 


is, in the first place, ordinary knowledge derived 


from observation of particular objects. He cails 
this the atage of “ vague experience.” In it we 


have a mass of accidental associations, a body of 


supershition, 
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was aroused to consciousness. ‘* There flashed upon 
him the hitherto. neglected reality that Judamm 
was something still throbbing in human lives, still 
making for them the only conceivable vesture of 
the world.” 

The Chief Rabbi has done well include, too, 
in his ‘“ Book of Jewish Thoughts” the passage 
which he quotes. under the caption © Jewish 
Nationalism.” George Kliot makes Deronda 
denounce the aititude of those Jews who do not 
‘cherish the prophetic consciousness of their 
nationality.” They are like those who refuse to 
acknowledge their parents or their children. * Let 


By Iseact Levine, M. A. 


confused beliels and prejudices, a medley of opinion, 
and unrefiective assumptions. We 
might call this the stage of the ordimary, un- 
scientific knowledge of daily fife. But when 
yeflection seis in, we gradually discover that the 
abjects we perceive are not just jumbled together 
anyhow, but that they are related to one another 
hy permanent and necessary laws. Adequate know- 
We have reached the 
stage of Reason, which indicates that particular, 
finite objects are not self-explanatory, or self- 
intelligible, thut express wider; deeper truths of 
which the objects are just a concrete exemplifica- 
tion. But even here we have not reached finality 
in knowledge. There is a culmmatmg viewport, 
a kind of Intuition, which attsins a glimpse of the 
whole world as the expression of one immanent: 
Being ov order, which realises the unity of itself 
with all thines, and view: 


ledge is now a stage tiearer, 


s Reality from the maide, 
in’ iis eternal, necessary flow. There 
are (hos three stagesin knowledge, that of sense, 


as it. were, 


that ef reason, and the ideal, ullimate goal of life, 
Just as in knowledge, so in conduct or morahty 
attamment. In 
mercy of impulse, 
nature has not 
The goat 


al which we aim is still the narrow satisfaction ot 


there are successive stapes of 
the first slage we are at the 
desire, passion; our own highest 
broken through Ute barricis of sense. 
We are in a state of 
as says af the stage 


individual wishes. bondage,” 
| corresponding 
is gradually discarded. 
By reason we arc enabled to throw off the trammets 
of sense and passion, * For all actions for which 
we are determined by an emotion which 18 @ passion 
we can be delermined by reason alone without that 
emotion.” (Ethies, IV. Prop. 59.) And to act 
from reason, Spinoza proves, ia nothing else than 
“to do those things which follow from the necessity 
of ovr nature considered im itself,” The beginnings 
of true ficedom, then, are to he found in this stage, 
when caxtornal influences no longer control our 
hehaviour, but are made subservient to the force 
of our innate, self-originated being.’ Even here, 
however, we have not reached finality. There 
is here also, a8 in knowledge, a culminating phase 
or ideal, as identity of the self with God or Py eality, 
when all thal we do is realised, as the nuccessary 
expression of Our own nature alone, when passion 
is NO more and sense is transcended, when time and 
space and all the things of the world are seen to 
he but “modes’’ of human perception, unreal 
abstractions which veil the true, ultimate Reality. 

These, then, are the stages of both knowledge 
avué the moral life. Adequate knowledge and 
the consummation of the moral life are, in the last 
resort, one and the same ideal, the harmony and 
identity of the self with God or Reality. * 

1: follows that, from the standpoint of adequate 
knowledge, the standards and values of ordinary 
experience are radically transformed. The con- 
ceptions of “ good.” and “‘ evil,” for instance, have 
meaning only relatively to human wants or pur- 
poses, “These terms,’ Spinoza writes, “indicate 
nothing positive in things considered in themselvea, 
nor are they anything else than modes of thought, 
or notions which we form from the comparison 
of one thing with another. For one and the same 
thing may at the same time be both good and evil 
or indifferent.” There is, of course, a standard 
by reference to which wo can intelligibly call an 


to Reason 


ever tends to bring us nearer 


"she puts words into the mouth oi 


us help 
her hero" let us help to will our own better future 
and the better future of the world . . . choose our 
full heritage, claim the brotherhood of our nation, 
and carry into it a new brotherhood with the nations 
of the gentiles.” 

In days like the present, when bhcens is 80 much 
prejudice manifested against us, it is pleasing to tw 
able to realise that among the gifted women of {\\. 
last century there was at least one unprejudiced 
writer who has left to the reading public a work 
which will long remain as a vindication of the high 
and noble message of Judaism and the Jew, 


MARX, AND FREUD. 


action “good” or “bad”, We set befove 
selves a type of human nature, obtained hy cons. 
paring different patterns of human life, and what. 
this type we call 
“good.” But the gist of the view is that human 
actions are the imevitable expression of human 
nature, and that conardered in themselves, apart 
from the particular details of the context in which 
they occur, they have no positive content. other 
than a8 phases of the life-activity, 80 to speak, « 
Kea y- 

ft is clear, next, that on this view the meaning 
of Freedom” is likewise transformed: If ‘the 
world is the necessary expression of one Being or 
Substance, from which all things flow, to use the 
favourite phrase of Spinoza, as necessarily as the 
properties of a triangle flow from its definition, 
there cannot be any ‘‘ Freedom,” in the usual 
sense. Spinoza, indeed, explicitly asserts that 
there is in no. mind absolute or free wilh, tué the 
mind is determined for willing this or that by a = 
cause which ia determined in its turn by another 
CAaUBe, this ane by AN yther, and so on to 
infinity.” He can he interpreted as ascnbing a 
meaning to freedom, namely, the ideal or goal of 
the moral lite, when man fully rational and 
fully ideutified with Reality or God, and when his 
actions therefore are perceived to be true to the 
nature of things, to be the expression both of his 
own easence and of ‘the essence of God, But 
freedom in the ordinary sense has no place tm the 
logical development of his system. 

The meaning of ~ immortality” is likewise 
ivansformed for Spinoza. It has no reference to 
any future state, or, indeed, to tune at all, tb 
signifies something beyond and above time and 
space, something enjoyed here and now, 9 pecuhagr 


quality or characteristic which belongs to the 


highest stage of knowledge. 
or deathlessness of true ideas. 


[t is.a certain eternity 
If we reach adequais 


knowledge we are re- -thinking something eternal, 


permanent, unchanging, some part of the content 
of the mind of God Himself. {i can have no 
beginning or end in time. In this sense Spimoza 
uses the term “eternity,” and it is clear that ho 


intends no reference to personal immortality. 


Ahove all, the meaning of God in Spinoza’s 
system has been transformed. It standa for the 
one Reality or Substance or Nature, the ultimate 
datum of Life or Experience. If we are so inclined, 
we may regard Spinoza as a Pantheist. If his 
description of God is too comprehensive for us, 
and seems to remove fram the conception an 
essential personal element, we may regard the 
philosopher a3 an atheist, or nihilist. Bat that 
the system as a whole is a sublime religious con 
struction cannot be gainsaid. It springs from tha 
same impulse as religion, it glows with mystic 
fervour and even eestaay. Ita final goal is the 
attainment of one-ness with God, the iutuitive 
union with His knowledge and Love. 

‘The doctrine of Spinoza m ay, then, be summarised 
in his own words, as follows: “ I have now explained 
the nature of God and His properties. [have showa 
that He necessarily exista: that He is one God: 
that from the necessity alone of His own nature 
He is and acts: that He is, and in what way Ho 
is, the free cause of all things... and that, 
finally, all things have been predetermined bY 
Him, not, indeed, from freedom of will or from 
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absolute good pleasure, but 
nature or infinite power.” 

lf we would try to detect the general tone, as it 
were, the general mood which 
Spinoza’s system induces, rather than outline the 
detailed features of his doctrine, we are met with 

a certain broad emphasis on Law, on the Nature 
of things, on the ultimate Necessity of life and the 
world. ‘There is a coldly logical, ruthleas analysis 
which allows no taint of human desire or prejudice 
to alter its course. There is an air of resignation, 
of acquiescence, not in sadness but in 
acceptance of the Law of all things. Goethe 
impelled to cry out, “How boundless is the 
disinterestedness conspicuous in every sentence ! 
How exalted the resignation which submits itself 
once for all to the great laws of existence, instead 
of trying to get through life with the help of trivial 
consolations! What an atmosphere of peace 
breathes through all!” There is, indeed, a deep 
calm pervading the whole. 
Reason over sense and strife, over finite being and 
over Death itself. It is a profound, stupendous 
view of the universe, the apotheosis of omnipr esent 


from His absolute 


Impression or 


joyous 


Order, Law, and Necessity. 
| 
There are two main phases of the intellectual 


activity of Karl Marx. One is his contribution to 
its well-known hoory 
of Value and Surplus-value.”’ “Marx argued that 
Labour is the cause of all valuc, and that Canital, 
which las arisen as the result of past Lahour, 
never of itself produces new value. He then 
maintained that Labour, though the cause of 
value, does not receive the whole return of. its 
work, but earns just a bare subsistence. The 
remainder, the “Surplus-value,” goes to the 
Capitalist. lt was on the foundation of an economic 
of this kind that Marx ought to establish 

‘Scientific Socialism,” and it is probably in this 
connection that Marx has been such a profound 
influence in shaping certain aspects of recent 
European history. 

But the phase of the activity of Marx which I 
wish to discuss here is his philosophical outlook, his 
view of human progress and human development, 
For juat as Spinoza presents us with a scheme of the 
of life in general, which is finished and 
rigidly determined, and in which the volitiona, 
the passions of individuals become as nothingness 
before the vast conceptions of universal Law and 
Nature, so Marx presents us with an interpretation 
of History which beara the same stamp of deter- 
minism and finality, which reveals the operation of 
vast economic forces in the lives of men, and makes 


of human progress nothing but the inevitable 


expression of economic Law. This phase of the 
work of Marx is known as his “ Historical 
Materialism,” or as the ‘‘ Materialistic Interpreta- 
The French writers refer to it as 
“Economie Determinism.” is this doctrine 
which [ now proceed to. outline. 


It is the triumph of: 


In the “Manifesto of the Communist Party,”” 


‘Kngels, who was afterwards the literary executér 


of Marx, tells us that this theory had heen worked 
out by Marx as early as 1845. “The 
being our joint production,” 
subsequent pretace, 
state that the 
forma its 


manifesto 
Kngcla writes ino a 
consider myself hound to 
fundamental 
nucleus 


proposition which 
belongs to Marx. ... This 
proposition, which in my opimion is destined to do 
for history what. Darwin's theory has done for 
biology had heey worked out by 
1845.” 


Marx in 
spring, 

Whaé, then, is this fundamental proposits ? 
It is, as Engels himaclf pik that in every 
historical epoch the prevauing mode ot CCOMOMLC 
production and exchange, and the social organisa. 
tion necessarily 
upon which 


iollowing from it, form the hasis 
is built ap, and from which alone 
can be explained the political and intellectual 


history of that epoch.” 


fn other words, history is the result of economic 
facts. What causes changes in the social relations 
of men is the prior fact of changes in the conditions 
of production. “The hand-mill will give ~you 
society with the feudal lord (suzerain); the steam- 
Qll will give you society with the industrial 
capitalist (Marx, Misery of Philoaophy,”’ p. 99). 
Not only social relations, indeed, but ideas and 
principles, spring from. the same economic causes. 
History reveals a series of epochs, with different 
social institutions, different. beliefs and customs, 
different morals and principles, different religions 
and ideas, the 


ts 


erplanatron of all of which 
Ancient feudal 
society, bourgeois socicty, are simply instances of 
this collective result.of the complex relations of 
production, each of which marks an inportant 
step in the historical development of mankind.” 


society, 


This is more readily perceived in the case of legal 
and political Marx 
only he understood in the of the 
canditions of life.” The 
of society 
legal 


relations, These, holds, can 


material 
economic structure 


is the basis “on which ts-evected the 
and political edifice... °°. But Marx 
The method 


of production in material existence conditions the 


extends his theory much further, 
general social, political, and apiritual evolution of 
life 
conduct, which are characteristic of an age, or ol any 
individual in. whom the social forces of an age 
superstructure 
‘the various forms of 


The modes of thought, the principles of 


converge, are themselves also a 
resting in the last resort on 
property.” 

In his best-known work (‘Capital’) Marx com- 
pares his theory to that of Darwin. Just as Darwin 
showed how the organs of plants and anunals are 


formed, and how these are important for sustaining | 


life, have “‘ survival-value,” as we say, so, Marx 
maintains, his own theory offers an account of the 
importance of man’s produciive organs. Lt is these 
organs that are the basia of all social organisation, 


-certamn general 


and that not only sustain physical life, but condi- 


‘tion social relations, mental evolution, religion tiself, 


“Tt us, in reality,” Marx writes, much easier to 
discover by analysis the earthly cove of the misty 
creations of rechgion than it is, conversely, to 
develop from the actual relations of life the corre- 
sponding cclesttalised those 


forms of rclations, 


The latter is the only materiatstic, and therefore 


the only method,” 
translation, LL, p. 367, 


One more sentence— 


Capital,” 
note), 


a celebrated oue—will serve 


to epitomise the whole doctrine of Marx. is 
not the consciousness of men,”’ he writes, “ that 
determines their existence, but it is their social 


existence that determines their consciousness,” 
In a word, it is the economic, the material facts of 
life, which are the ultimate realities. Analyse 
these, and we have the key to that elaborate super: 
structure which we call the life of reason, of spirit, 
of ideas and principles, of culture or civilisation, 
fam not here concerned with the adequacy or 
otherwise of this theory of Marx. Sociology. is as 
yet too undeveloped a science for dogmatism, and 
the complete knowledge of the cauaes of human 
progress is still a remote. ideal. Its sound founda- 
tion, on inductive Jines, has only recently been laid 
by Miuller-Lyer. But believe that it is the 
economic interpretation of history which constitutes 
the chief contribution of Marx to modern thought, 
and that it 18 the real basis on which his soctalism 
and popular vogue ultimately rest. What L wish, 
therefore, to stress at this point is that there is a 
ai which quite definitely charac- 
terises the whole of the Marxian position outlined. 
That is, an air of determinism, of fatalism. It does 
for history what Spinoza does for life in general. 
It is a creed of Necessity, of Law, of the Nature 
of Things, 
vein of 
Men 


In one place, tnadced, Marx writes in a 
almost pure 
make own 


their history,” he says,“ but 


‘they make it not. of their own free. will, not ain 


make ita 
conditions given and transmitted, The 
of all the ages that are dead weighs like a 
Alpine peak on the brain of the living.” 


conditions chosen Ly themselves they 
tradition 
vovital @ 


an outlook or attitude in Merx 
which can be legitimately and significantly conmparcd 
with that of Spinoza. 


There 1s, short, 


secnts to consist in @ 
ruthlessness and rigid application of logic; inva 
vein of fatalism and materialism ;. in a cold accep- 
tance of the material facts of life as the explanation 
of all else. ‘The doctrine of each is comprehensive, 
profoundly daring, provocative. lt full of 
vigour, of vitality. Nor is resemblance of 
outlook between the two thinkers at all forced ; 
it is written in large letters over almost every page 
of their works. The note of Law, of Determinism, 
of human helplessness in the face.of vast impersonal 
forces which condition men’s being and all thew 
attainments, runs like some dominant 
through the detailed results of their spec ulation, 


this 


[To be continued. ] 


ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS AND THE JEWS, 


oThe use of letter-writing as a medium of inter- 
mimunication is extremely ancient. Among the 


most illuminating of the archwological discoveries 


of recent times are official and private letters 
inscribed on clay tablets or written on papyri, 
which throw a flood of light on the internal con- 
ditions in Egypt, Assyria.and Babstonia, in what 
used to be regarded ax the preliistoric age. Of 
the Tel-cl-Amarna tabicts, belonging to about the 
fifteenth century B.c.". and found in 1887, Professor 
Sayce declares, © They to an active and 
extensive correspondence, — by a 
select. caste of scribes, but by who 


testify 
carried on, not 
everyone 


pretended to the rank and education of a 
gentleman.” (1) 


More recent discoveries have 
demonstrated that at the beginning of the present 
era the art of writing, and its employment as a 
common channel of communication, had ceased 
to be the privileged possession of a few. The 
eminent authority, Flinders Petrie, points out, 
“'The papyri show that every trivial detail of life 


(1) “The Higher Oriticlsm and the Verdict of the Monu- 
mente ” (1908), 49. 


By The Rev. Dr. A. Coheo, M. A. 


was written about freely, as at the prosent time ; 
and the badness of the writing, as well as the 
positions of the writers—such as peasants and 
cooks —show that writing was a common art, and 
not restricted to educated people.(2) Such 
documents are an invaluable source of intimate 
and detailed knowledge. 

As with the remete past, so with every successive 
age, where the letters of individuals have been 
preserved, they provide useful and entertaimng 
items of information, English literature, in par- 
ticular, is enriched by numerous collections of 
letters which are extant.(3) As might have been 
‘expected, many writers in’ their correspondence 
make mention of the Jews; and the 
which f have been able;to garner in this ficld of 
literature will, L trust, prove a useful supplement 
to those culled from the Diarists and Essayists. 

The seventeenth century proves to be the moat 
fruitful in material of this kind, Letters written 


passa gos 


2) “ Egypt and Israel” (1011), p. 125. 
on this subject, Professor Saintebury, “A Letter: 


to the return of the Jews provide evidence 
that English scholars were deeply interested in 
tabbinie literature and desirous of having access 
» Hebrew books. On July 4, 1629, we find 


John Selden writing to Sir Robert Cotton requesting 


prior 


hit to use his influence with the authorities of the | 


Westminster Library to lend him “ the Talmad of 
Babylon in divers great volumes” 
Robert Baillie, 
University of Glasgow, was likewise a student of ” 
the writings of the Rabbis. In a letter, dated » 
July 1, 1645, he asks for “ Buckstorfe’s (i.e, 
Buxtorf’s) great Rabbinick Dictionary,” 
he is prepared to pay 33s,(5) 
on October 13, 
William Spang, ° 


posseased.(4) 


T'wo years later, 


Ben-lsrael’s house: it sells here very weell. By 


some of your acquaintance 


which it, 
Principal of the | 


for which 
164i, he writes to hus friend, }, 
‘Tl see the little Hebrew Bibles 
with points is printed at Amsterdam in Manasses { 


yow could persuade 


him or some other to print the Targum, one book, : 


(4) “ Original Eminent Literary Men," 
Sir H. Ellis (1843), p 


(5) The Letters of Robert, Baillie” (1648), 
IL., p, 200. 
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: es with the points and Latine version: also the the necessity and hatred to which they have been the beginning, mediety, and consummaticn of 
: ; Masora, which Buckstorph’s Bible has on the habituated; for nothing depraves ingenuous times, and so wrote divers Books, which were lost 
: ce marine, the same way ; and some chief parts of spirits, and corrupts clear wits, more than wantand in the Grand Captivity. The last time they hold 


the Talmud or the Rabbins’ wrytes (i.c., writings), indigence. By their profession they are for the | that God restored the Cabal to Esdras (18) (a Book 
with the points and Latine exposition: they most part Brokers and Lombardeers (i.e., bankers, — they value extraordinarily), who by God’s command 
would sell weell, and doe much good.”’(6) If the money-lenders); yet by that base and servile way withdrew to the Wilderness forty days with five 
last statement is correct, the seventeenth century — of frippery trade they grow rich wheresoever they scribes, who in that space wrote 204 books; the 
is superior to the twentieth in the demand for nest themselves. And this, with their multiplica- _ first 134 were to be read by all, but the other 70 
works dealing with Rabbinic lore. Another scholar — tion of children, they hold to be an argument that were to pass privately amongst the Levites; and 
who refers to Hebrew books in his letters is an extraordinary Providence attends them still. these they pretend to be cabalistick, and not yet 
Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich. The ,... They are the most hateful race of men upon all lost.” 
following oceurs in a letter written from Oxford, earth; insomuch that in ‘Turkey, where they are Howell explains that the Jews of his day were 
October 31, 1676, to John Ellis, vetime Under- the most valued, if a Mussulman come to any of divisible into three sects: ‘The Africans (19) 
Secretary of State, “1 have yours, and humbly — their houses, and leave his shoes at the door, the first, who besides the holy Scriptures embraced the 
thanke you for the trouble you have been pleased Jew dares not come in all the while, till the Turk ‘Talmud also for authentick. The second receive 
to take on yourselfe in sendeing to Amsterdam hath done what he would with his wife... .” only the Seriptures (20). The third, which are 
for those books I writ you for. The Misna of — ] have found no corroboration of this grave *tate- called the Samaritans (whereof there are but few), 
Caph Nachad edition(7) 1 would willingly have,  jpent in other sources of information to which I admit only of the Pentateuch, the five Books of 
as likewise Juchasin.(8) If these two come to pave been able to refer. It is to be hoped that it Moses. The Jews in general drink no wine without 
above 16 or 18 shillings they are dear; however, — j, only one of the many anti-Jewish fables which a dispensation; when they kill any creature they 
4 } would willingly have them, although the price yore then current. : : turn his face to the East saying, * Be it’ sanctified 
: be greater.’’(9) | An interesting paragraph follows dealing with the in the great name of God’ (21); they cut the throat 
; The most veluminous letter-writer of the belief which prevailed among the Jews as to their with a knife without a gap, which they hold very 
seventeenth century was James Howell (1593-1666), — descent and their hope in the coming of the Messiah : profane.” 
who held the office of Historiographer Royal to «'~hey held that the Jews of Italy, Germany, and The letter concludés with some remarks on the 
Charles If. His letters have been published under the Levant are of Benjamin’s Tribe. -Ten of the customs of the synagogues: *‘* In their synagogives 
the title Hpistolae Ho-Klianae; and we are tribes at the destruction of Jeroboam’s Kingdom they make one of the best sort to read a chapter of 
fortunate in having a modern edition prepared by — were Jed captives beyond the Euphrates, whence Moses, then seme mean boy reads a piece of the 
the expert hand of Joseph Jacobs. The name of they never returned, nor do they know what Prophets (22); in the midst there’s a reund place 
this distinguished savant on the title-page 18 @ became of them ever after, yet they believe they arched over wherein one of their Rabbis walks up 
guarantee of accuracy and perfect editing. Howell — yever became apostates and gentiles. But the and down, and in Portuguese magnifies the Messias 
had travelled much on the Continent, and in his — 'pyibe of Judah, whence they expected their Messias, to come, comforts their captivity, and rails at 
letters frequently alludes to the Jews. Indeed, of whom one shall hear them discourse with so Christ (23). They have a kind of cupbeard to. 
a lengthy letter is entirely’ devoted to this subject, much confidence and self-pleasing conceit, they represent the Tabernacle, wherein they lay the 
and was written to Lord Clifford of Knaresborough, say is settled in Portugal, where they give out to ‘Tables of the Law, which now and then they take 
who had requested Howell to describe what he had — jaye thousands of their race, whom they dispense out and kiss; they sing many tunes, and Adonai 
seen “of the present condition of the Jews” \ithal to. make a semblance of Christianity even they make the ordinary name of God; Jekove: is 
during his journeys abroad. The reply is dated 4, Church-degrees (14). This makes them breed up pronounced at high festivals (24). At circumcision 
* Westminster, June 3, 1633.°(10) He commences their children in the Lusitanian language (15), boys are put to sing some of David's Psalms so 
his answer with the statement, “ Tho’ such a — yhich makes the Spaniard have an odd saying, that loud as. drowns the infant’s cry. The synagogue is. 
discourse, exactly framed, might make up Portiuguez se crio.del pedo de un Judio, ‘A hung about with glass lamps burning. Every one 
4 volume, yet I will twist up what I know in this’ portuouese was engendered of a Jew’s——’.... at-his entrance puts on a linen cope, first kissing it, 
point upon as narrow a bottom as may be shut up As they are the most contemptible people, and have — else they use no manner of reverence all the while. 
within the compass of this letter.” ‘That Howell 4 yind of fulsome scent, no better than a stink, ‘Their Elders sometimes fall together by the ears inthe 
ig not favourably disposed towards the Jewish — ¢na¢ distinguisheth them from cthers (16), so they very. Synagogue, and with the holy: utensils as 
people is evident’ from his opening statement: — a16 the most timorous peope on earth, and so — candlesticks, incense-pans, and such like, break 
“The first Christian country that expelled the uiterly incapable of arms, for they are made neither’ one anothers pates (25), Women are not allowed 
Jews was England; France.followed our example — .oidiers nor slaves. And this their nusillanimity to enter the Synagogue, but they sit in a gallery 
next, then Spain, and alterwards Portugal.(11) 4 14 cowardice, as well as their cunning and craft, witheut; for they hold they have not so divine a 
Nor were they extermmated(12) these countries 1,2 hye impute} to their various thraldoms, con- soul as men, and are of a lower creation, made 
for their religion, but for villainies and cheatings, tempt and poverty, which hath cowed and das- only for sensual pleasure and propagation ” (26). 
for clipping coms, poisoning of waters, and counter- tardized their coura’ Howell has overlooked ‘This description of the Jews would scarvely give 
feiting of seals. Those countries they are permitted the fact that the Jew frequently showed truer Lord Clifford a correct and reliable impression of 
to live now most.in among Christians aro Germany, t,overy than the recklessness of the mercenary the religion and the race. It is evidently not 
Holland, Bohemia, and italy; but notin those soldier, when he faced torture and bore the yoke written from. first-hand knowledge of the subject ; 
parts. where the King of Spain hath to do. In of Christian persecution for the sake of his religious it is biased; and it is fragmentary and inco- 
the Levant and Turkey they swarm most, for the : 3 


Ba convictions. herent. It includes much that might well have 
: ‘The letter proceeds to deal in contemptuous terms been left out; it omits much that should have 
as ave 0! with the cabbalistic notions which were hekl by been given for the information of the inquirer. 
y large numbers of Jews (17): Besides these pro- Another letter of Howell, addressed to Dr, B., 
of Christi: rinces, posse m ¢ 4 
sis perties, they are light and giddy-headed, much and dated Westminster, August 1, 1635, also deals 
m4 t] ging ee ee ee symbolizing in spirit with our apocalyptical zealots with the Jews (27). He repeats his description of 
7 . . | and fiery interpreters of Daniel and other prophets, the three Jewish sects; but this time he calls the 
; _ He goes on to mention their bad qualities ; but whereby they often sooth; or rather fool, themselves __ first * Talmudists, in regard that besides the Holy 
} | it is noteworthy that Howell is sufficiently fair- jnto some illumination, which really proves but Scriptures, they embrace the Talmud, which is 
§ ae minded to attribute much of the evil which he some egregious dotage. They much glory of their | stuffed with the Traditions of their Rabbins and 
| Pee alleges 10: be characteristic of the Jew to the harsh mysterious Cabal (i.e, Cabbala), wherein they Cacams (i.e., Hahams).” He then refers to the 
_ | ae treatmont meted out to the race, Yhey are make the reality of things to depend upon letters  diepersion of the Jews and their places of residence, 
i a accounted the hee and most subdolous people — and words. But they sav that Hebrew only hath ‘ Now touching what part of the earth is pos- 
fi upon earth; the reason why they are thus degene- 4). privilege. 'This Cabal, which is nought else but 
a their primitive and innocence a ‘Tradition, they say, being transmitted from one - (18) What Medras 
is their often captivities, their desperate fortunes (also known as LV. Esdras), Chap. AIV.; but Howell is wrong 
age to another, was some measure a reparation jn remarking that the Jews valued this book extraordinarily.”’ 
a (6) Op. cit., p. 24. | of our knowledge lost in Adam ; and they say commanatively tecant times. 
aah (7) The text of the Mishnah was published at Venice in 1614 yevealed four times: First to Adam. who being (19) Jacobs explains that the ordinary Rabbinic Jews 
with Kaph Nachath, written by Isaac Ben | are intended, who then had their chief seat in Africa, owing to 
thrust out of Paradise, and sitting one day very sad, the expulsion from Spain. 
Sefer ha-Juchasin,” The Book ot Genealogies,” 20) Namely, the Karaites. Christian writers b 
hacuto. ‘Two editions had appeared by this time: the first o! that dependence the ereataures he conf wi ‘uham 
printed at Constantinople in 1560, and the second at Cracow Racucl reatures have of their to be confusing Jewish and Mubammadan 
reator, the Angel Kazuel was sent to comfort him, (22) In many countries, it was the custom for bovs only to 
(1875), pp. 53f | and instruct him, and repair h’s knowledge herein the See 
And this they call the Cabal, which was lest a (23) It would appear doubtful from this. aceount whether 
| (11) Howell is not quite accurate in his facts. The Jews | 1 ti by the Flood and , mi Howellhad actually attended aservicein the Synagogue. His 
rance first in 1182, second time DY the a and Babel; then God information (:) may have beer obtained.from reading or 
discovered it to Moses in the Bu hearsay. Although he refers in other letters to Synagogues 
Bush, the third time in towns he had visited, he never mentions that he had entered 
and Portugatin to Solomon in a dream, whereby he came to know 
(12) word here used in its older meaning of to be » (24) This is, of course, wrong, Howell probably had in 
sent beyond the boundary. The statement which follows in (14) This is no dowbt an allusion to the erypto-Jews known mind something he had heard or read to the effect. that in the 
the text is historically false. With regard 'to the offence of as Marranos. : , Temple, the High Priest uttered the ineffable Name on the 
eoin-clipping which Was in those early umes, (15) Lusitania is the old nhame of Portugal. The statement Davy of. Atonement. 
F we have tt on the ecetesp of Tox ey ( Anglia Judaiea, in the text is hardly correct. The Jewish vernacular was a (25) Let us hope that, at the worst, this statement. is ex- 
p. 490); Lhe OF Henry affords mixture of Spanish and Hebrew, called Ladino. aggerated. It seems to be nothing more than foelish gossip; 
bi 16) The reader may reeall that this charge was refuted by for what are the incense-pans’’ usedin the Synagogue? 
, When we ii them. hereatte suse alse ecining, gue 
the like crimes, will oblige us to lay the tault. upon some is similarly alluded to by pcs A of truth. Howell incorrectly 
pirticular persons, and pot think ill of the whole community. writer. viz, Gabriel Hasvey. in his. ier ascribes to the Jews the status of woman among the Muham- 
“or at this time, they gave the. King a hundred pounds, that ali a> 1 2S es Supere- 


ntilag: = madans; for in a letter dated August 17, 1625 (ed. Jacobs, 
| J rogation,” published in 1593: “ The Jews are a subtle 305), he writes: “ The Jew :" ” 
ee wing, of ippean or is ght be banished out ofthe —_of the Holy Tongue, with their miraculous Cabala from Moses, to.man.” . As.againgt this, compare the comment of the Rabbis 
(43) This “twill b nid laborated in the more detailed their omniscious cosmologi¢ fram-Solomon, their Chaldean on Genesis 18: “'The unmarried man ia without good 

ou it of the Jews in Tuekey which | in a letter of sapience from Daniel, and_other profound.secrets.of great without help, wi oy, without a blessing, without atone- 
Bary Montage ino of Lady pretence.” See Worke of Gabriel Harvey,’ ed. went’: 

ty Montagu to be published in a subsequent article, 1884), IT., p. 113 : (27) Jacobs’ edition, pp. $857, 
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Vil, 


sessed by Jews, I cannot’ find they have any at 
all peculiar to themeelves ; but in regard of their 
murmurings, their frequent idolatries, defections, 
and that they crucified the Lord of life, this once 
select nation of God, and the inhabitants of the land 
flowing with milk and honey, is become now a 
scorned, squandered people all the earth over, 
being ever since incapable of any coalifion or reduée- 
ment into one body politick. There where they are 
most without mixture is Tiberias in Palestine, 
which Amurath gave Mendez the Jew (28), whither, 
and to Jerusalem, upon any conveniency, they 
convey the bones of their dead friends from all 
places to be re-interred. They are to be found in 


28) This allusion willheeome clear if we recognise inAmurath 
the Sultan Murad; and in Mendez the Jew the famous Joseph 
Nasi, created Duke of Naxoa, whose Portuguese name was Joao 
Miques of the family of Mendez. The Sultan presented him 
with the ruined city of Tiberias end seven Paleatinian villates, 
where he aimed at creating the nucleus of a Jewish State. 
See Graetz, “ History of the Jaws” (fine. trans.) IV., pp. 
6497. The city of Tiberias was rebuilt by kim im Kislev 
5325, December, 1561 (Jewish Quarterly Review, old series, 
it, p. 298), 


all mercantile towns and great marta, both in 
Africk, Asia and Europe, the Dominions of England, 
of the Spaniard, and Freneh excepted; and as their 


persons, so their profession is despicable, being, | 


for the most part, but brokers everywhere. Among 
other. places, they are allowed to -be in Rome 
herself, near St. Petcr’s Chair; for they advance 
trade wheresoever they come, with their Banks of 
money, and so are permitted as necessary evils, 
But put case the whole nation of the Jews now 
living, were united into one collective body, yet 
according to the best conjecture, and exactest com- 
putation that I could hear made by the knowingest 
men, they would not be able to people a country 
bigger than the Seventeen Provinces (20). Those 
that are dispersed now in Christendom and Turkey 
are the remnants only of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, with some Levites who returned 
from. Babylon. with Zerubbabel. The common 


(29) He means the Netherlands, 


opinion is that the other ten are utterly lost; but 
they themselves fancy they are in India a mnighty 
nation, enviraned with stony rivers, which always 
cease to run their course on their’ Sabbath (30); 
from whence they expect their Messias, who shall 
in the, fulness of time overrun the world with fire 
and sword, and re-establish them in a temporal 
glorious estate. But this opinion sways moat 
among the Oriental Jews, whereas they of the West 
attend the coming of their Messias from Portugal, 
which language is more common amone them than 
any other.” 


The ahove-quoted passages do not exhaust the 
Jewish references in Howell's correspondence. 
The remainder, together with quotations from other 
letter-writers of the 17th century, will be given in 
two succeeding articles. 


ean. See the article on Sambation ia Jew. Broye. X., pm 


A STAGE JEW OF THE XVI. CENTURY. 


The Phoenix Society some months ago pro- 
duced the “Jew of Malta,” . This play, written 
not so very long before the ‘“ Merchant of 
Venice,” is as inferior to it as can well be imagined. 
The Jew of the “ Merchant” is at least a human 


being with recognisable human characteristics, 


The Jew of Malta is a monster having no relation- 
ship whatsoever with homo sapiens. He seems 
almost the creation of a diseased mind. Much has 
been written on Marlowe’s play, the books devoted 
to the “ Merchant” are legion. With these plays 
the present article is not concerned, except inciden- 
tally. A third Jew of the sixteenth century stage 
_ has had little if any literature devoted to him, Yet 
froma Jewish point of view he is extremely interest- 
ing. The. play in which he appears is known as 
“The Three Ladies of London.” Its author is 
“R. W.,” and the date of publication of the first 
known edition is 1584. The author appears to have 
been Robert Wilson. The play is in some respects 
a morality play. Conscience and Usury, Hospitality 
and Fraud walk the stage. Yet there is one living 
character who is not thus labelled. That is tle Jew. 
He is named Gerontus. All the other characters 
without, I think, any exception, bear suitable names, 
All the characters in the play may be divided into 
two classes—fools or scoundrels, The “ good” 
people are definitely fools, the “ bad” people are 
definitely scoundrels. The latter are far more 
lovable ! 
exception—again, the Jew. He is certainly on the 
side of the angels, but I doubt whether he could keep 
company with the fools, He has certainly got his 
wits about him. 
acumen, but it must not be forgotten that all 
business, and “‘ smart ”’ business in particular, was 
thoroughly obnoxious to “ R. W.” 

The three episodes in which the Jew appears 
really stand quite apart from the rest of the play, 
and could be omitted without affecting the whole.. 
The same might be said of a good many other 
scenes. For there is almost no plot and no necessary 
connecting link between the scenes. It will not, 
therefore, be necessary to dedl at any length with 
the reat of this “ pithie and pleasaunt Comoedie,” 
even though it be “‘a perfect patterne for all” 
and “a worke right worthie to be marked.” “ Dis- 
simulation,” ‘‘ Fraud,” “Usury”? and “ Simp- 
licitie ’’ all try and take service with the ladies 
“ Love ’ and “ Conscience.” These ladies, in almost 
Gilbertian language, refuse to have anything to do 
with any of them except “ Simplicitie.”” 

‘* I denie you, I defie you ; 
Then cease of your talking. 
I refraine you, I disdaine you ; 
Therefore get you walking.” 

Having no alternative, Fraud & Co. go to Lady 
Lucar (Lucre), and she gladly accepts them and 
takes them into her service. What happens then 
matters little until. one Mercadorus, an Italian 
merchant, appears. He is the man whom we shall 
meet in connection with the Jew, Gerontus. 
Mercadore speaks in broken English. The Jew does 
not. ‘This may be due to the fact that the Italian 
is in England, while the Jew remains in Turkey— 
presumably his native country. His opening 


remarks may illustrate his delightful manner of 
speech :— | 
“Shentleman, I praie you heartily lot me speake 


But even to this division there is an 


We may not admire his business — 


By David Goitein. 


you. Pray you doe you not know a shentleman 
dat Maister Davy doe call?” He, too, takes 
service with Lucar, with whom he agrees to do a 
little smuggling. His business morals are not 
altogether as they should be ! | 

Meanwhile, unfortunately for her, Conscience 
has been getting into the hands of Usury, a gentle- 
man far more objectionable than Shylock, but with 
no Hebraic nose. She is led to sell brooms in the 
street, where she is lucky enough to dispose of her 
whole stock for one shilling. They are wanted for 
the morrow, when Love (a friend of Conscience) is 
to marry Dissimulation. 


So far the “ plot” is unravelled without any Jew — 


being necessary. Yet before the broom incident 
Mercadorus the merchant, and Gerontus the Jew, 
have entered, quite unexpectedly it must be ad- 
mitted: The scene is apparently laid in Turkey, 


although a minute before we are in London, and — 


immediately after we shall be back there again. 
The Jew begins by appealing to the [Italian's 
honesty to return the two thousand ducats he has 
lent him. Apparently this Jew dealt in high 
finance. The prince of sixteenth-century financiers 
was not used to lending more than three thousand 
ducats at a time. Nor was that all, for the worthy 
Christian, by “flatterie and smooth face,” had 
managed to get another thou:and from the 
unsuspecting Jew before he Icft the country! 
Some very remarkable lines follow this announce- 
ment, which are to be met with again in twentieth 
century dress in the Doetor’s Dilemma” :— 


‘So when the time came when I should have 
received my money, 

You were not to be found, but was fled out of the 
country ; | 

Surely if we that be Jewes deale so with one 
another, 

We should not be trusted againe of our owne 
brother. | 

But’ many of you Christians make no conscience 
to falsify your fayth and breake your 


The worthy Italian speaks fair words and begs 
a respite “of. foure or five daies.’’ The Jew, 
rather cynically, objects, that he might leave the 
country again and “‘ forget. to leave my money 
behinde ! ”’ | 

Mercaderus begs him to “ tink a noe such ting,” 
and the two leave the stage arm in arm, the Jew 
promising to show him his wares, which are to be 


sent to England. 


Poor Conscience then gets into very hot water 
and has to sell herself to Lucar [Lucre], who dips 


her finger in a pot, and splashes ‘the 
abhomination ” it contains all over Conscience’s 
face ! 

Later the stage direction reads, “Enter 


Mercadorus reading a letter to himselfe, and let 
Gerontus the Jewe followe him and speake as 
followeth.” 

This time the Jew is beginning to lose his 
temper, for the smooth-tongued scoundrel has still 
refused to repay his loan. Now he asks for 
“tre or four days’” respite. “Mee have much 
businesse in nand; me be troubled with letters 
you see heere, dat comes from Engfand.” 


The Jow threatens. fo have him arrested, the 


Italian threatens to become a Mohammedan 
which would seem to have the effect of relieving 
him from his debts. The Jew cannot believe in 
the possibility of such a ‘‘ chillul hashem,” if one 
may be allowed the expression. “I cannot thinke 
you will forsake your faith so lighily,”’ Gerontus 
goes off and Mercadorus, behind his back, wishes 
‘the drunken Jew ” be hanged: 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable scene of all 
is yet to come. It is the Court Scene. Trom the 
legal point of view the whole thing is as absurd 
as the Court Seene in the **‘ Merchant. of Venice.” 
From the artistic point of view it cannot hold a 
candle against the later play, From the psycho- 
logical point of view it does not seem impossible 
that the lesser dramatist shows the greater insight. 

The Italian merchant comes into court with a 
turban. He haa turned Muslim! This puts the 
Jew in a very awkward position. The judge points 
out that apostates’ debts are wiped out. The Jew 
argues that the merchant is not a true apostate ! 
Whereupon the judge orders him to lay hia hand 
on the Koran (* this booke”’) and swear utterly 
to renounce the Christian faith. Mercadorus has 
no scruples, and is only too delighted to say any- 
thing to oblige. He utters the formula. But this 
rather upsets Gerontus, and, in grder to prevent 
his debtor burning in everlasting Hell fire, he offers 
to remit the interest if only he will pay the principal 
and remain a good Christian! The Italian doesn’t 
fall in with the offer. “‘ Na point da interest, no 
point da principall’’—in plain English, he won't 
pay a ha'’penny! Here we come to the: most 
startling thing in the play. Rather than be a 
party to apostasy, the Jew forgives the whole debt 
entirely.. Mercadorus “* tankes *’ him most heartily. 
The judge supposes he will remain a Turk, all the 
same—he is mistaken. The judge, before leaving 
the court, says :— 


One may judge and speake truth, as appares 
by this, 

Jewes seeke to exeell in Christianitic, and Christians 
in Jewishnes,”’ 

The Jew gives a good word of advice to the 


merchant before parting. Mercadorus is glad he 
has fooled the Jew, and only waits to get back to 


England to tell his mistress, Lady Lucar, how. ; 


he did so. 


So we see that on the sixteenth century stage) 
there walked a Jew, whose nobility of character isy 


brought out most vividly, and whose honesty,, 


compared with that of the shady Christian, is made) 
apparent throughout, It would be of interest to, 


know why the two greater dramatists, Marlowe 


> 
and Shakespeare, so soon afterwards gave such a, 
very different Jew. This is a psychological rather, 


than a historical question. Quite prcbably the 


true explanation is that an audience would prefer, | 


to see a bad Jew than a good one. Let the Jew of 


Malta poison all the inmates of a nunnery, including; 


his own daughter, let him commit innumerabtie* 


other atrocities, and the audience will doubflescl 
cheer. Let the Turkish Jew show Christian 
charity—the audience will be merely interested, © i 


possibly annoyed. 


When all has: been said, Gerontus stands out in? 
sixteenth contury English literature as a whe 


is not a villain, but a gentleman. 
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“ THE SACRED DANCE.” by Dr. W.0. E. Ocsterley 
(Cambridge University Press), is a study in com- 
parative folk-lore, and ix an attempt to estimate the 
part played by the sacred dance among the peoples 
of antiquity ; to account for its origin ; to note the 
occasions on which it was periormed; and to 
indicate the purposes of its performance. The 
whole idea and object of dancing, among civilised 
peoples, has now become so purely a matter of 
pastime and enjoyment that it is, at first, difficult 
to realise ifs very serious aspect among men in past 
ages. It may be true enough that dancing has 
always been a means of exercise and pleasure, but 
from the earliest historical times this purpose has 
always been subordinated to religious uses primarily. 
it is well, therefore, to emphasise the truth that all 
was originally religious, and was per- 
fo med for religious purposes, In those’ passages 
in the Bible in which religious dancing is recorded 
there is no hint of disapproval, let alone prohibi- 
tion. Itis, therefore, evident that it must have been 
looked upon as a usual and integral part of worship. 
It must also be remembered that the sacred dance 
continued to be an important element in worship 
on special occasions among the Jews in post-biblical 
times. That this would have been an innovation 
is out of the question ; it was merely the continua- 
tion, in some cases quite possibly an elaboration, 
ot a rite familiar to the ie. from time imme- 
morial, 

The comparatively rare mention, therefore, of the 
sacred dance in the Bible must not mislead us. 
When it is realised that there are in Hebrew eleven 


diflerent words for dancing, and that only once is 


there a possible reference to secular, as distinct 
from religious dancing, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that it played a. much larger réle in the 
religious life of the people than first appearances 
would seem to indicate. As far as can be gathered, 
religious dancing among the Israelites was, as a 
general rule, performed by the sexes separately ; 
in the account of the worship of the Golden Calf, 
however, it must be allowed that the possibility of 
promiscuous dancing is not exclided. 

Kinphasis must be laid on the fact that when one 
is speaking of the ‘sacred dance’ in past ages 
one has to allowto the term a wide connotation. 
We have come to use the word 
restricted sense; in antiquity it was different ; 
included in it are modes varying from a 
march Jike rhythmic step to the wilde 
ments of the eestatic dance. | 

(1) Dr, Oesterley draws attention first to the 
Sacred processional dance, Judging from the few 
data offered by the Bible, the sacred processional 
dance among the Israelites was always performed in 
honour of the Lord. In the well-known instance of 
David and the Israelites dancing in procession before 
the Ark, it is really in the presence of the Lord that 
it takes place; since He is conceived as being present 
in the Ark. The dance asswmes various forms, 
according to the degree of religious excitement 
engendered, It is spoken of as being dancing of 
the ordinary kind—i.e., the common Hebrew word 
for dancing is used ; but presently it takes on the 
character of a rotating dance, then there is jumping 
followed by something in the nature of skipping, 
and it is also spoken of as a whirling movement. 
it will be noticed that five different words are used 
here to express the different ways in which the 
dancing was performed. Although the occasion 
on which this took place was a very special one, it 


“dance in a very 


staid, 
move- 


would be a mistake to suppose that the sacred dance 


was only reserved for such special occasions. It is 
rather to be gathered from the incidental way in 


waich the dancing is mentioned that the rite was 


asual, and was only of a more elaborate character 
boeause of the special occasion. A single mention 
of this kind must, it may be safely asserted, imply 
2 well-knownand usualcustom, otherwise it would be 
sommented upon as something out of the ordinary. 

(2) The ecstatic dance is that which has received 
n st attention from scholars, and deservedly, for 
t is one of the most curions phenomena in the 
\latory of religious ritual. In the exuberance of 
motion engendered by it, the performers ex- 


vile, 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
The Sacred Dance. 


perienced what appeared to them to amount, for 
the time being, almost to a metamorphosis; they 
believed themselves to be infused and permeated 
by the influence of the deity in whose honour they 
were dancing. Thus came about what was con- 
ceived to be in some mystic wey ® union with the 
deity adored. Jn the Bible we have the well-known 
example of the prophets performing this dance 
in J. Samuel x, Off.; its contagious character is 
yiaphically illustrated by the case of Saul, w hose 
condition becomes such that the people ask: 
“Is Saul also among the prophets?” and he is 
spoken of as having been “turned into another 
man’ because, as a result of the ecstatic dance, 
the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him. 
The language implies that when once the required 
cohdition has been reached, it is then God who takes 
the initiative ; the body as such remains a pasvive 
instrument, but it becomes a Beth-el, a temperary 
house of God, from which He speaks ferth through 
the medium of the voice of the possessed, 

(3) The kind of sacred dance which was the most 
common among the Israelites was that proper to 
Vintage and Harvest Festivals. Jt was a charac- 
teristic of Israelite worship that the note of joy 
should sound during its celebration ; the comroand : 
“Ve shall rejoice before the Lord your God” 
sufficiently bears this out, There is no reason to 
doubt that Vintage and Harvest dances among the 


“Israelites were essentially of a rehgious character, 


although the rejoicing, of whieh dancing was one 
of the most natural modes of expression, might 
not always appeal to some of the more austere 
prophets, e.g., Amos, V,, 21-23. There is ample 
evidence in post. biblical Jewish Hterabure of the 
sacred dance at festivals. 

(4) Dunces in Celebration of Victory in battle are 
referred to several times in the Bible. Taking the 
passages in which these are mentioned by them- 
selves, the custom of which they speak is nothing 
more than a simple and natural expression of joy 
and thanksgiving for vietery. But all euch 
custome haye a long history behind them; and 
there are some that the 
custom of which the Bible speake was a remnant 


grounds for beleving 


of what was originally a dance perlormed by women 


“which had tor its object the helping of the men to 


gain a victory by means of imitative 
the. Bible there is, of course, 


magic. In 
no trace of this beyond 
the fact that the dance was performed by women ; 
and it has become simply an act of joyful thanks- 
giving to God and a tribute to the returiing victors, 

(5) The sacred dance during the Wedding Cere- 
mony, though only once implied in the Bible. was 
in. all probability a regular institution;  post- 
biblical Jewish literature ‘offers presumptive 
evidence of its existence in earlier times among the 
Israelites, 

(6) Dr. Oesterley also thinks that there is some 
reason to believe that the sacied dance had a part 
to play during the rite of circumcision ; late Rabbinic 
tradition seems to imply as much, It had its place 
among the Arabs on. such occasions; and at 
initiation ceremonies all the world over the sacred 
dance was essential. 

(7) Lastly, we have the sacred dance as a Burial 
Here we have to rely, first, on the evidence 
of later Jewish literature; and, secondly, upon 
the analogous practice among other peoples. The 
emotions of fear, honour, and love, felt for the spirits 
of the departed, are such as are common to man- 
kind; and these emotions are expressed among 
other ways by means of the sacred dance. 

lf we now turn to some particular illustrations 
of the whole theory of the sacred dance we may 
recall that the ritual of the Jewish festivals was 
marked by dances and processional dances of a 
sacred character. The most primitive kind of 
dancing, a simple form of hopping, without rhyth- 
mic movement, was in use in later times both at 
weddings and during regular worship. Attention 
may here be drawn to the daily procession round 
the altar, after the sacrifices had been offered, 
during the Feast of Tabernacles. There was another 
dancing ceremony at this feast which must be 
mentioned, a ceremony of which it was said that 


yifices ; 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


whosoever had not seen it had never seen a rea} 
feast. This was the wonderful torch-dance, whieh 
took place in the Court of the women in the Temple 
on the second day of the feast. A great multitude 
of men and women were always present on this 
occasion to witness the dance, in which only the 
most prominent among the Israelites took part. 
While the dance was going on hymns and psalms 
were sung. It was because of the dances and pro- 
cessions at the Feast of Tabernacles, during which 
palms and branches of trees were carried, similar 
to the thyrsus carried by the Bacchanalian assem- 
blies of maidens, that Phatarch was betrayed into 
the error of regarding this feast as of the same 
character as that celebrated in honour of Dionysos 
among the Greeks; and into his assertion that the 
cult of this god was in vogue among the Hebrews, - 
There was a religious dance, though of an entirely 
different eharacter, carried out by the Jewish 
maidens both on the feast day known as the 
Fifteenth of Ab, and on the Day of Atonement. 
That the feast of the Fifteenth of Ab was a religious 


one is clear from the evidence given by Rabbi 


Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (first century CLE.) to the 
effect that it was the great day of the year on 
which wood was offered for burning the sac- 
the supply offered on this occasion was 
supposed to be sufficient to last for the year. The 
festival is referred to by Josephus, | 

To mention but one further example, at the Feast 
of Purim there was a special kind of dance ; although 


this ceased to be of a religious character, there can 


be no doubt that originally it was so. 

In the dance as a marriage rite among the Jews 
of poxt-biblical times, we may note that during the 
wedding precession through the streets. it was 
customary for all who could do so to join in and 
dance in front of the bride, who is spoken of as the 
‘queen’; this was done in her honour. Rabbi 
Tarphen (second century C.E.%on one such occa 
sion caused the bride to be brought into his house 
where she was bathed, anointed, and adorned by 
his mother and sister, Then he bade his disciples 
accompany her with songs and dances to the houxe 
of the bridegrcom, Rabbis of high repute danced 
in front of brides with myrtle-boughs in their hands. 
it was also part of the marriage eeremony for 
dance, in which the dancers held myrtle-boughs. 
in their hands, to be performed in front of the bridai 
pair. Among the Jews of Persia traces of the 
stepping of the bride into seven circles towards the 
bridegroom appear in some forms of the wedding 
service. ‘The bridegroom was placed in the centre, 
and the bride turned round him thrice. Or the 
bride and bridegroom were seated side by side 
and the assembled company danced round them. 
An encircling dance had the purpose of keeping off 
evil influences, 

A. different purpose lies behind the ‘dite pel- 
formed among the Jews of the Caucasus, though 
the dancers are probably not conscious of it. 
Some days before the wedding three or four girls, 
relatives of the bride, put on her clothes and 
invite other girls to sleep in a special room with 
her. ‘Toward evening the groom sends meat and 
rice-flour to the bride and her friends. The 
latter go out and sprinkle the flour on the young 
people who dance while the boys and girls clap 
their hands. This, in all probability, reflects as 
ancient rite, in the nature of imitative magic, for 
the purpose of ensuring a fruitful marriage. A 
Kimilar purpose may be discerned in another custom 
at Jewish oriental weddings, according to which 
the newly -married pair leapt thrice over a bow! 
of water in which a fish was swimming about. 
Among the Jews of all ages, then, the sacred dance 
as a wedding ceremony had an important place. 
and though its purposes may have been entirely 
forgotten, the rite itself continued. 

Dr, Oesterley’s work on “The Sacred Dance ” 
has a literary charm not often found in theological 
works. It raises discussion in an informing and 
suggestive way of an interesting department in 
the ritual of religion, and it may be safely recom- 
mended to everyone who is attracted by the study 
of comparative folk-lore and psychology. 
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‘THE SYNAGOGUE SERVICES AND THE RESTORATION OF SACRIFICES 


By Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches, A.M., Ph.D. 


In the controversy that has been carried on in 
the columns of Tae Jewish Curonicie during 
the last few weeks on the subject of the prayers 


for the restoration of sacrifices (apropcs of the 


papers read at the Preachers’ Conference held in 
London in July), some of the principal facts of the 
problem have been ignored or overlooked. The 
objection taken to the prayers for the restoration 
of sacrifices is based not only on a wrong historic 
_ perspective but on an inadequate appreciation of 
the meaning of jap, and ef the conception of the 
relation of man to the lower animals, which the 
idea of Ja%pinvolves. Once it is realised that in 
ancient Israel the killing of an animal for the benefit 
of man was only permissible as part of a religious 
service offering the animal to God, the superiority 
of the old Jewish conception to the conception 
prevailing generally even in our own time will soon 
be recognised. There could be no nobler inter- 
- pretation of the right given to man to take the life 
of the beast and the bird than that which explains 
it as a privilege to consecrate a dumb creature 
to the service of the Most High, and to turn the 
consumption of its flesh into a religious service. 
This conception has prevailed among the Jewish 
people right through the ages. It still forms the 
basis of the Jewish laws of mwg*mwy, of the prohibi- 
tion of mpymi mda3, and of the treatment of 
the animal killed for human food without sancti- 
fication as pon (a kind of profane offering which 
may still be regarded as a part of powp. of 
things and beings consecrated unto God). 
Those among us whose minds revolt against 
the idea of MIa°P should revolt at least as 
determinedly against the killing of animals and 
hirds for human food, and should, if consistent, 
become devoted vegetarians. And if the choice 


had to be made between the offering of animals as . 


Niwa ina national Sanctuary and the shooting of 
game and deer in the woods and on the hills, or 
hunting in the fields, for the mere pleasure of killing, 
it is difficult to see how the latter practice could be 


given preference over the former, even when | 


considered only from the point of view of humanity 
and civilisation. 
There is, however, another aspect of ni3sa4p which 


modern Jews ought to consider when estimating | 


the value of sacrifices in the religious life of Israel. 
- This is their social and national value. Without 
going into a deta‘led explanation of the meaning 
and significance of the various kinds of sacrifices, 
it is safe to say that, given certain conditions, no 
‘institution could form a more binding force, a more 
effective social tie, and a more unifying element in 
the life of a nation than the institution of MIZB4p 
in a national Sanctuary. Israel's Temple on Mount 
Moriah was not only a universal House of Prayer, 
and a meeting place of all tribes and classes of the 
people, but also—to use modern parlance—a vast 
Assembly Hall in which the pilgrims from all parts 
‘of the country mst round the “ festive board” on 


all important occasions in the nation’s life as well . 


as on Festivals and Holy Days. There no distinction 
was made between rich and poor, b.tween high and 
low, landowner ang worker, miler and ruled, young 
and old, The wen.who brovugist hia pair of pigeons 


was just as welcome as the man who offered his fat 
bullocks, and he who presented his handful of flour 
and oil could claim the priest’s service in the same 
way as the offerer who brought the best sheep of his 


flock. The voluntary offering of the individual 
acceptable as the compulsory 


was just as 
sacrifice of the community. And the man 
with the peace-offering could claim no moral 
superiority over the man _ with the sin- 
offering. All men and women were equal before 
God. All sons and daughters of Israel were equal 
members of the nation and equally proud owners 
of the land and its produce, equally privileg«d 
servants of the Most High whose glory filled the 
Sanctuary. | 
Is there anything surprising in the fact that the 


spirit of Israel has been yearning throughout the 


centuries for the. restoration of the Temple, its 
services and its sacrifices ? Whatever can be said 
against FVIII" as soulless ceremonies, a8 a mechani- 
cal ritual leading to the suppression of the true 


religious spirit, has been said with the greatest frank- 


ness by our Prophets and sages, our Rabbinic teachers 
and masters of old, and nothing that could be 
said at. a Conference of modern Jewish preachers 
could excel, or even compare with, the immorial 
utterances of these ancient teachers. 

A new Israel, restored to its old possessions and 
re-imbued with its ancient religious spirit, would 
have no reason to be ashamed of a National 
Sanctuary re-built on the ancient hill and forming 
not only the centre of the religious life of the people, 


‘but containing also a house in which the Shochet 


does his work as a priest, the altar has replaced the 
butcher-shop, and meat is only eaten as part of a 
religious function bringing man nearer to God (the 
true meaning of 727)), and bringing the various 
elements of the nation nearer to each other. 

The. concession made by the Torah to the 
Israelite who is prevented by distance from bring- 
ing his offering to the Sanctuary (Deut. xii., 20- 
22) will still enable the Jew to “eat flesh in all 
his heart’s desire’’ wherever he will dwell, but he 
will constantly be reminded that his indulgence 
is only justified by his own readiness for sacrifice 
and by self-dedication on his part to God’s 
service. The term mwnw will then be replaced 
by the older and nobler term of AM a? (sacrificing), 
the modern “banquet” will be replaced by the 
the advocates of the humane 
killer” will be able to learn some useful lessons. 

Regarded in this light the prayers for the restora- 
tion of sacrifices (following the restoration of Isracl), 
contain nothing that could offend modern man’s 
conscience, nothing that is devoid of a true religious 
value, nothing that a sincere Jew has reason to 
object to ot should feel ashamed to explain to his 
children. 

It is difficult to understand: why the critics of 
the prayers for sacrifices have selected the pon; 
service as the object of theirattacks. The p>ppy 
of FO only indicates in detail the objects for which 
we pray repeatedly in the course of our Sabbath 
and week-day services, on Festivals and New 
Moons, morning, noon, and evening. The prayer 
of in the Amidah offered up thrice a day refers 


Hebrew. 


to the restoration of the ssay and of “the fire 


offerings of Israel and their prayer.’ The references 
to “ bullocks and pancakes,’ so vehemently con- 
demned by some of our ministers, are only quota- 
tions from the Pentateuch, and form parts of the 
weekly portions of the Law read in our Syna- 
gogues. How could anyone consistently advocate 
the elimination of these verrcs from our prayers 
without demanding also the climination of the best 


part of Leviticus and an important pertion of 


Numbers from our weekly readings from the Torah? 

The prayer of Paw AsDN refers distinctly to the 
Law of Sinai as the basis upon which the prayer 
for the restoration of sacrifices is founded. And 
it continues: ‘‘ May it be Thy will, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, to lead us up in joy 
unto our land, and to plant us within our borders, 
where we will prepare unto Thee the offerings that 
are obligatory for us, the continual offerings 
according to their order and the additional offer- 
ings according to their enactment . . . as Thou 
hast prescribed for us in Thy Law through the hand 
of Moses Thy servant,’ &c. One could not 
dvliberately refuse to offer up this prayer without 
deliberately denying the authority of the Law of 
Moses. It would be the height of folly to try on 


the one hand to demonstrate the biascd. attitude 


of the “ Higher Critics”’ and to reject their con- 
clusions as to the authenticity of the Torah, and 
on the other hand to attempt the overthrow of the 
Mosaic Law by blows directed from the inside. 
These blows would inevitably prove much more 
serious than the attacks of the textual critic, as 
they would involve a rejection of the teaching of 
the Torah on ostensibly moral and religious grounds, 
and not merely on the ground of the alleged un- 
certainty of the origin of the Pentateuch, 

Is it likely that a blow aimed indirectly at the 
Torah will enhance the people's regard for the 
Sabbath and improve the attendances in the 
Synagogues ? To put this question is surely to 


answer it. Those who believe in the Law and 


observe the Sabbath will always find time, and 
have the desire, to attend divine service. And 
the more traditional the service will be the more 
they will be inspired by it. Those who are in- 
different to the Law of Sinai and habitually break 
the Sabbath will always find something more 


interesting or more profitable to do than proceed-— 


ing to the Synagogue to offer up prayers that dwell 
on the importance of the Sabbath Day and on the 


delights of its observance. No cuftailment. of, 


or alteration in, the services will bring them to 


the house of worship. The recital o! Sw or 


Maw in English will leave them as cold as, if 
not colder than, the offering up of these prayers in 
Jews who have lost their Jewish con- 
sciousness and have given up all interest in any- 
thing higher than their material comfort, their 
physical pleasure, and their annual financial 
balance will not give up their worldly pursuits 
even for one hour in order to listen to exhortations 
from the Pentateuch or the Prophets and to yarti- 
cipate in the prayers for the restoration of Zion 
and the reappearance of the divine glory in the 
midst of Israel, 3 
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“THE SACRED DANCE.” by Dr. W.0.E. Oasterloy 
(Cambridge University Press), is a study in com- 
parative folk-lore, and ix an attempt to estimate the 
part played by the sacred dance among the peoples 
of antiquity ; to account for its origin ; to note the 
eccasions on which it was performed; and to 
indicate the purposes of its performance. The 
whole idea and object of dancing, among civilised 
peoples, has now become so purely a matter of 
pastime and enjoyment that it is, at first, difficult 
to realise its very serious aspect among men in past 
ages. Jt may be true enough that dancing has 


‘always been a means of exercise and pleasure, but 


from the earliest historical times this purpose has 
abvays been subordinated to religious uses primarily. 
it is well, therefore, to emphasise the truth that all 
dancing was originally religious, and was per- 
fo.med for religious purposes. In those passages 
in the Bible in which religious dancing is recorded 


there is no hint of disapproval, let alone prohibi- . 


tion. Itis, therefore, evident that it must have been 
looked upon as a usual and integral part of worship. 
[tf must also be remembered that the sacred dance 
continued to be an important element in worship 
on special occasions among the Jews in post-biblical 
That this would have been an innovation 
is out Of the question ; it was merely the continua- 
tion, in some cases quite possibly an elaboration, 
of a rite familiar to the people from time imme- 
morial, 

‘The comparatively rare mention, therefore, of the 


sacred dance in the Bible must not mislead us. 


When it is realised that there are in Hebrew eleven 
diflerent words for dancing, and that only once is 
there a possible reference to secular, as distinct 
from. retigious dancing, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that it played a much larger réle in the 
religious life of the people than first appearances 
would seem to indieate. As far as can be gathered, 
relizious dancing among the Israelites was, as a, 
general rule, performed by the sexes separately ; 
in the account of the worship of the Golden Calf, 
however, it must be allowed that the possibility of 
promiscuous dancing is not excluded. 

Kmphasis must be laid on the fact that when one 
is speaking of the “sacred dance’ in past ages 
one has to allowto the term a wide connotation. 
We have come to use the word * dance” in a very 
restricted sense; in antiquity it was different ; 
incladed in it are medes varying from a staid, 
maich-like rhythmic step to the wilder movye- 
ments of the cestatic dance. 

(1) Dr. Oesterley draws attention first to the 
sacred processional dance. Judging from the few 
data’ offered by the Bible, the sacred processional 
dance among the Israclites was always performed in 
honour of the Lord. In the well-known instance of 
David and the Israelites dancing in procession before 
the Ark, it is really in the presence of the Lord that 
it takes place, since He is conceived as being present 
in the Ark. The dance assumes various forms, 
according to the degree of religious excitement 
engendered, It is spoken of as being dancing of 
the ordinary kind—i.e., the common Hebrew word 
for dancing is used ; but presently it takes on the 
character of a rotating dance, then there is jumping 
followed by something in the nature of skipping, 
and it is also spoken of as a whirling movement. 
it will be noticed that five different words are used 
hero to express the different ways in which the 
dancing was performed, Although the occasion 
on which this took place was a very special one, it 


woitld be a mistake to suppose that the sacred dance 


was Only reserved for such special occasions, It is 
rather to be gathered from the incidenta’ \ ay in 
waich the dancing is mentioned that the rite was 
asual, and was only of a more elaborate character 
bocause of the specia) occasion. A single mention 
of this kind must, it may be safely asserted, imply 
2 well-knownand usual custom, otherwise it would be 
»ommented upon as something out of the ordinary. 

(2) The ecstatic dance is that which has received 
nost attention from scholars, and deservedly, for 
t is one of the most curios phenomena in the 
sistory of religious ritual, In the exuberauce of 
motion engendered by it, the performers ex- 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
The Sacred Dance. 


perienced what appeared to them to amount, for 
the time being, almost to a ietamorphosis ; they 
believed themselves to be infused and permeated 
hy the influence of the deity in whose honour they 
were daneing. Thus came about what was con- 
ceived to be in some mystic way a union with the 
deity adored. In the Bible we have the well-known 
example of the prophets performing this dance 
jin J. Samuel x. 5ff,; its contagious character is 
giaphically illustrated by the case of Saul, w hose 
condition becomes such that the people ask: 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets ?”’ and he i8 
spoken of as having been ‘‘tumed into another 
man” because, as a result of the ecstatic dance, 
the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him. 
The language implies that when once the required 
condition has been reached, it is then God who takes 
the initiative ; the bedy as such remains a passive 
instrument, but it becomes a Beth-el, a temporary 
house of Coed, from which He speaks forth through 


‘the medium of the voice of the possessed. 


(3) The kind of sacred dance which was the most 
common among the Israelites was that proper to 
Vintaye and Harvest Festivals. It was a charac- 
teristic of Israelite worship that the note of joy 
should sound during its celebration ; the comroand : 
‘Ve shall rejoice before the Lerd your Ged” 
sufficiently bears this out. There is no reason to 
doubt that Vintage and Harvest dances ameng the 
Israelites were essentially of. a religious character, 
although the rejoicing, of which dancing was ene 
of the most natural modes of expression, might 
not always appeal to some of the more austere 
prophets, ¢g., Amos, V,, 21-23, There is ample 
evidence in post-biblical Jewish literature of the 
sacred dance at festivals, 


(4) Dunces in Celebration of Victory in battle are 


referred to several times in the Bible. Taking the 
passages in which these are mentioned by them- 
selves, the custom of which they speak is nothing 
more than a simple and natural expression of joy 
and thanksgiving for vietory.. But all such 
customs have a lony history behind them; and 
theie are some grounds for beheving that the 
custom of which the Bible speake was a remnant 
of what was originally a dance performed by women 
which had for its object the helping of the men to 
gain a victory by means of imitative magic. In 
the Bible there is, of course, no trace of this beyond 
the fact that the dance was performed by women ; 
and it has become simply an act of joyful thanks- 
giving to God and a tribute to the returning victors, 

(5) The sacred dance during the Weddumg Cere- 
mony, though only once implied in the Bibie, was 
in all probability a regular institution;  post- 
biblical Jewish literature offers presumptive 
evidence of its existence in earlier times among the 
Israelites, 

(6) Dr. Oesterley also thinks that there is some . 
reason to believe that the sacred dance had a part 
to play during the rite of circumcision ; late Rabbinic 
tradition seems to imply as much. It had its place 
among the Arabs on such occasions; and at 
initiation ceremonies all the world over the sacred 
dance was essential, 

(7) Lastly, we have the sacred dance as a Burial 
rite, Here we have to rely, first, on the evidence 
of later Jewish literature; and, secondly, upon 
the analogous practice among other peoples. The 
emotions of fear, honour, and love, felt for the spirits 
of the departed, eve such as are common to man- 
kind; and these emotions are expressed among 
other ways by means of the sacred dance. 

lf we now turn to some particular illustrations 
of the whole theory of the sacred dance we may 
recall that the ritual of the Jewish festivals was 
marked by dances and processional dances of a 
sacred character. The most primitive kind of 
dancing, a simple form of hopping, without rbyth- 
mic movement, was in use in later times both at 
weddings and during regular worship. Attention 
may here be drawn to the daily procession round 
the altar, after the sacrifices had been offered, 
during the Feast of Tabernacles. There was another 
dancing ceremony at this feast which must be 
mentioned, # ceremony of which it was said that 


service, 


whosoever had not seen it had never scen a rea! 
feast, This was the wonderful torch-dance, which 
took place in the Court of the women in the Temple 
on the second day of the feast. A great multitude 
of men and women were always present on this 
occasion to witness the dance, in which only the 
most prominent among the Israelites took part. 
While the dance was going on hymns and psalms 
were sung. It was because of the dances and pro- 
cessions at the Feast of Tabernacles, during which 
palms and branches of trees were carried, similar 
to the thyrsus carried by the Bacchanalian assem- 
blies of maidens, that Plutarch was betrayed into 
the error of regarding this feast as of the same 
character as that celebrated in honour of Dionysos 
among the Greeks; and into his assertion that the 
cult of this god was in vogue among the Hebrews. __ 

There was a religious dance, though of an entirely 
different character, carried out by the Jewish. 
maidens both on the feast day known ae the 
Fifteenth of Ab, and on the Day of Atonement. 
That the feast of the Fifteenth of Ab was a religious 
one is clear from the evidence given by Rabbi 
Eliezer ben Hyreanus (first century C.E.) to the 
effect that it was the great day of the year on 
which wood was offered for burning the sac- 
vifices; the supply offered on this occasion was 
rupposed to be sufficient to last for the year, The 
festival is referred to by Josephus, 

To mention but one further example, at the Feast 
of Purim there was a special kind of dance ; although 
this ceaved to be of a religious character, there can 
be no doubt that originally it was so. | 

In the dance as a marriage rite among the Jews 
of port-biblieal times, we may note that during the 
wedding procession through the streets it was 
customary for all whe could do so to join in and 
dance in tront of the bride, who is spoken of as the 
‘‘queen this was done in her honour. Rabb: 
Tarphon (second century C.E.) on one such occa 
sion cansed the bride to be brought into his house 
where she was bathed, anointed, and adorne:] by 
his mother and sister. Then he bade his disciples 


accompany her with songs and dances to the houve 


ol the bridegroom. Rabbis of high repute danced 
in front of brides with myrtle-boughs in their hands. 
It was also part of the marriage ceremony for a 
dance, in which the dancers held myrtle-boughs 
in their hands, to be performed in front of the bridai 
pair. “Among the Jews of Persia traces of the 
stepping of the bride into seven circles towards the 
bridegroom appear in some forms of the wedding 
The bridegroom was placed in the centre, 
and the bride turned round him thrice. Or the 
bride and bridegroom were seated side by side 
and the assembled company danced round them. 
An encircling dance had the purpose of keeping oft 
evil influences, 

A different purpose lies behind the dance pet- 
formed among the Jews of the Caucasus, though 
the dancers are probably not conscious of it. 
Some days before the wedding three or four girls, 
relatives of the bride,:put on her. clothes and 
invite other girls to sleep in a special room with 
her. Toward evening the groom sends meat and 
rice-flour to the bride and her friends, The 
latter go out and sprinkle the flour on the young 
people who dance while the boys and girls clap 
their hands. This, in all probability, reflects as 
ancient rite, in the nature of imitative magic, for 
the purpose of ensuring a fruitful marriage. A 
similar purpose may be discerned in another custom 
at Jewish oriental weddings, according to which 
the newly-married pair leapt thrice over a bow! 
of water in which a fish was swimming about. 
Among the Jews of all ages, then, the sacred dance 
as a wedding ceremony had an important place. 
and though ite purposes may have been entirely 
forgotien, the rite itself continued. 

Dr. Oesterley’s work on “The Sacred Dance” 
has a literary charm not often found in theological 
works. It raises discussion in an informing and 
suggestive way of an interesting department in 
the ritual of religion, and it may be safely recom- 
mended to everyone who is attracted by the study 
of comparative folk-lore and psychology. 
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THE SYNAGOGUE SERVICES AND THE RESTORATION OF SACRIFICES 
By Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches, A.M., Ph. D. 


In the vontroversy that has been satried on in 
the columns of THz Jewisu CyRONICLE during 
the last few weeks on the subject of the players 
for the restoration of sacrifices (apropcs of the 
papers read at the Preachers’ Conference held in 
London in July), some of the principal facts of the 


problem have been ignored or overlooked. The . 


objection taken to the prayers for the restoration 
of sacrifices is based not only on a wrong historic 
perspective but on an inadequate appreciation of 
the meaning of jap, and of the conception of the 
relation of man to the lower animals, which the 
idea of Ja%pinvolves. Once it is realised that in 
ancient Israel the killing of an animal for the benefit 
of man was only permissible as part of a religious 
service offering the animal to God, the superiority 


of the old Jewish conception to the conception. 


prevailing generally even in our own time will soon 
be recognised. There could be no nobler inter- 
pretation of the right given to man to take the life 
of the beast and the bird than that which explains 
it as a privilege to consecrate a dumb creature 
to the service of the Most High, and to turn the 
consumption of its flesh into a religious service. 
This conception has prevailed among the Jewish 
people right through the ages. It still forms the 
basis of the Jewish laws of mw nw, of the prohibi- 
tion of WIM and of the treatment of 
the animal killed for human food without sancti- 
fication as pon (a kind of profane offering which 
may still be regarded as a part of pwp. of 
things and beings consecrated 
[Those among us whose minds revolt against 
the idea of map should revolt at least as 
determinedly against the killing of animals and 
birds for human food, and should, if consistent, 
hecome devoted vegetarians. And if the choice 
had to be made between the offering of animals as 
M132") in a national Sanctuary and the shooting of 
game and deer in the woods and on the hills, or 
hunting in the fields, for the mere pleasure of killing, 
it is difficult to see how the latter practice could be 
given preference over the former, even when 
considered only from the point of view of humanity 
and civilisation. 

There however, another aspect of which 
modern Jews ought to consider when setinnating 
the value of sacrifices in the religious life of Israel. 
This is their social and national value. Without 
going into a detailed explanation of the meaning. 
and significance of the various kinds of sacrifices, 
it is safe to say that, given certain conditions, no 
institution could form a more binding force, a more 
_ effective social tie, and a more unifying element in 
the life of a nation than the institution of ni325) 
in a national Sanctuary. Israel's Temple on Mount 
Moriah was not only a universal House of Prayer, 
and a meeting place of all tribes and classes of the 
people, but also—to use modern parlance---a vast 
Assembly Hall in which the pilgrims from all parts 
of the country met round the “ festive board” on 
all important occasions in the nation’s life as well 
‘a8 on Festivals and Holy Days. There no distinction 
was made between rich ang poor, b.tween high and 
low, landowner ang .worker,gler and ruled, young 
and old. The nen who brougist hia pair of pigeons 


unto God). 


was just as welcome as the man who offered his fat 
bullocks, and he who presented his handful of flour 
and oil could claim the priest’s service in the same 
way as the offerer who brought the best sheep of his 
flock. The voluntary offering of the individual 
was just as acceptable as the compulsory 
sacrifice of the community. And _ the 
with the. peace-offering could claim no moral 
superiority over the man with the sin- 
offering. All men and women were equal before 
God. All sons and daughters of Israel were equal 


members of the nation and equally proud owners — 


of the land and its produce, equally privileg«d 
servants of the Most High whose glory filled the 
Sanctuary. 


Is there anything surprising in the fact that the | 


spirit of Isracl has been yearning throughout the 
centuries for the restoration of the Temple, its 
services and its sacrifices ? Whatever can be said 
against FIA as soulless ceremonies, as a mechani- 
cal ritual leading to the suppression of the true 
religious spirit, has been said with the greatest frank- 
ness by our Prophets and sages, our Rabbinicteachers 


and masters of old, and nothing that could be 


said at a Conference of modern Jewish preachers 


could excel, or even compare with, the immorial 


utterances of these ancient teachers. 
_ A new Israel, restored to its old possessions and 
re-imbued with its ancient religious spirit, would 


have no reason to be ashamed of a National 


Sanctuary re-built on the ancient hill and forming 
not only the centre of the religious life of the people, 
but containing also a house in which the Shochet 
does his work as a priest, the altar has replaced the 
butcher-shop, and meat is only eaten as part of a 
religious function bringing man nearer to God (the 


true meaning of 127), and bringing the various 


elements of the nation nearer to each other. : 
The. concession made by the Torah to the 
Israelite who is prevented by distance from bring- 
ing his offering to the Sanctuary (Deut. xii., 20- 
22) will still enable the Jew to “eat flesh in all 
his heart’s desire’? wherever he will dwell, but he 
will constantly be reminded that his indulgence 
is only justified by his own readiness for sacrifice 
and by self-dedication on his part to God's 
service. The term mwmy will then be replaced 
by the older and nobler term of mat (sacrificing), 
the modern “ banquet” will be replaced by the 
the advocates of the humane 
killer ” will be able to learn some useful lessons. 
Regarded in this light the prayers for the restora- 
tion of sacrifices (following the restoration of Isracl), 
contain nothing that could offend modern man’s 
conscience, nothing that is devoid of a true religious 
value, nothing that a sincere Jew has reason to 
object to or should feel ashamed to explain to his 


children. 


It is difficult to understand why the critics of 
the prayers for sacrifices have selected the 
service as the object of theirattacks. The pray 
of F511 only indicates in detail the objects for which 
we pray repeatedly in the course of our Sabbath 
and week-day services, on Festivals and New 
Moons, morning, noon, and evening. The prayer 


of in the Amidah offered up thrice a day refers 


man 


‘jt continues: 


Mosaic Law by 


to the restoration of the TNS and of “the fire 


offerings of Israel and their prayer.’ The references 
bullocks and pancakes,’ so vehemently con- 
demned by some of our ministers, are only quota- 
tions from the Pentateuch, and form parts of the 
weekly portions of the Law read in our Syna- 
gogues. How could anyone consistently advocate 


the elimination of these verves from our prayers 


without demanding also the climination of the best 
part of Leviticus and an important portion of 


_ Numbers from our weekly readings fron’ the Torah? 


The prayer of Maw NsIDN refers distinctly to the 


Law of Sinai as the basis upon which the prayer | 


for the restoration of sacrifices is founded. And 
‘May it be Thy will, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, :to lead us up in joy 
unto our land, and to plant us within our borders, 
where we will prepare unto Thee the offerings that 
are obligatory for us, the continual offerings 
according to their order and the additional offer- 
ings according to their enactment ... as Thou 
hast prescribed for us in Thy Law through the hand 
of Moses Thy servant,’ &c. One could 
d-libcrately refuse to offer up this prayer without 
deliberately denying the authority of the Law of 
Moses. It would be the height of folly to try on 


“the one hand to demonstrate the biascd attitude 


of the ‘ Higher Critics’ and to reject their con- 
clusions as to the authenticity of the Torah, and 
on the other hand. to attempt the overthrow of the 
blows directed from the inside. 
These blows would inevitably prove much more 
serious than the attacks of the textual critic, as 


‘they would involve a rejection of the teaching of 


the Torah on ostensibly moral and religious grounds, 
and not merely on the ground of the alleged un- 
certainty of the origin of the Pentateuch, 

Is it likely that a blow aimed indirectly at the 
Torah will enhance the people’s regard for the 
Sabbath and. improve the attendances in the 


Synagogues? To put this question is surely to 


answer it. Those who believe in the Law and 
observe the Sabbath will always find time, and 
have the desire, to attend divine service. And 
the more traditional the service will be the more 
they will be inspired by it. Those who are in- 
different to the Law of Sinai and habitually break 
the Sabbath will always find something more 
interesting or more profitable to do than proceed- 
ing to the Synagogue to offer up prayers that dwell 
on the importance of the Sabbath Day and on the 
dclights of its observance. No cuftailment of, 
or alteration in, the services will bring them to 
the house of worship. The recital of or 
mow T7123 in English will leave them as cold as, if 
not colder than, the offering up of thcse prayers in 
Hebrew. Jews who have lost their Jewish con- 
sciousness and have given up all interest in any- 
thing higher than their material comfort, their 
physical pleasure, and their annual financial 
balance will not give up their worldly pursuits 
even for one hour in order to listen to exhortations 
from the Pentateuch or the Prophets and to yarti- 
cipate in the prayers for the restoration of Zicn 
and the reappearance of the divine glory in the 
midst of Isracl, 
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habitual actions. 


The gradual demolition of the pillars upon which 
the structure of Judaism has rested throughout 
the ages could in no way strengthen the edifice. 
It could only cause its collapse. The experience 


of the Reform Synagogues in Western lands during 


the last hundred years has proved it. The filling 


of the Synagogues must be preceded by the creation — 
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among the masses of a new interest in the teachings 
of Judaism and’a new faith in the. destiny of the 
Jewish people. The revival of Jewish idealism 
and the resuscitation of Jewish life, the spread of 
Jewish learning and the willingness to make 
sacrifices in the cause of Judaism must precede 
the reinstatement of the house of worship as an 
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important factor in the unification of Israel ard 
in the reclamation of the Jew for the service of the 
God of Isracl. The paucity of worshippers jy, 
the Synagogue is only a symptom of the widespread 
disease ‘of disloyalty to Judaism. The symptom 
will only disappear with the cure of thy 
disease. 


SPINOZA, MARX, AND FREUD." 


Spinoza, it has been show., emphasises deter- 
minism in life in general. Marx emphasises it in 
the interpretation of history. It was left for Freud 
to emphasise it in the one sphere in which freedom 
was still supposed to inhere—the sphere of Mind. 
The contribution of Freud to modern thought has 
‘been his elucidation of what he calls ‘‘ unconscious ”’ 


- mental processes. He has shown, in a series of 


investigations, that “conscious” expressions of 
mind are neither the whole, nor even the most 
important part of mental activity. ‘They rest on, 
and require for their explanation, antecedent pro- 
cesses which, though unconscious, exercise a real 
influence on conscious behaviour. 

The most convenient illustration of this doctrine 
is found in what Freud called “ Psychopathology of 
Everyday-Life.” By this is meant the occasional 
slips people make in speaking, or reading or writing, 
temporary forgetting of names and places, mislay- 
ing of objects, mistakes in the performance of 
These are usually attributed 
by us to “chance,” or to certain hodily conditions, 
such as fatigue. But Freud insists—and the 
emphasis is highly significant—that to regard 
any occurrences as outside the cansal sequence of 


. things, to break away at any point from the 


determination of natural phenomena, is “to throw 
over the whole scientific outlook on the world.” 
There is within us, he admits, a ‘“deeply-rooted 
belief in psychic freedom and choice.” But, he 
urges, “ this belief is quite unscientific, and must 
give ground before the claims of a determinism which 
governs even mental life.” | 

Hence, in interpreting these so-called errors, 
Freud was led to the analysis of the unconscious 
purposes or tendencies of which they are the expres- 
sion. His basic postulate, “that tendencies exist 
in human beings which can effect results without 
their knowing of them,” becomes the inevitable 
outeome of his interpretation. It is confirmed, 
further, in the analysis and interpretation of 
Dreams. In his first great work (‘‘ Traumdeutung,” 
1900), Freud shows that the dream is a significant 
phenomenon, that it is capable of interpretation, 
that it “ takes its place in the concatenation of our 
psychic activities as a link of full importance and 
value.” His method of interpreting dreams affords 
the best insight into the nature of his much-dis- 
cussed “ Psycho-analysis.”” The dreamer is asked 
to give himself up to self-observation, and espe- 
cially to refrain from exercising criticism or selection 
of any kind in reporting the thoughts that arise 
in his mind in connection with the different ele- 
ments of his dream. In this way an unlimited 
number of ideas usually rises into consciousness, 
called “ free associations,” from the nature of which 
inference as to the unconscious processes of the self 
becomes justified. Tt was, however, from the 
study of certain mental disorders, the psycho- 
neuroses, as they are called, that Freud originally 
devised his method of psycho-analysis; and it is 
from research in this field that knowledge and con- 
viction of the justice of Freud’s position have pri- 
marily been gained. He showed that obsessive 
actions, for example, are significant, and link them- 
selves up with the most intimate experiences of the 
patient’s life, often dating from early childhood. 
The patient is, of course, unaware of the meaning of 
his symptoms. Mental processes have apparently 
been active in him, of which the obsessive action is 
the effect. He perceives the effect. But he is not 


in the least conscious of what has determined the 


effect. Analysis reveals, however, that the symp- 
tom has definite mental antecedents, and makes the 
existence of unconscious mental processes an easily 
verifiable assumption. 

Freud’s work reaches out into many diverse 
fields, and he has been content for the most part to 


* Concluded from the J uly Jewigh Chronicle 


By Israel Levine, M.A. 


amass facts, rather than to offer a philosophical 


viewpoint. But his early work suggests certain 
interesting implications. There is, for instance, 
the distinction between psychical reality, or the 
world of an individual’s mental processes, and 
physical or material reality. The criterion of 
rational behaviour becomes, on this view, the con- 
formity of a person to what is called the “ Reality- 
principle.” The normal individual adapts himself 
to real life, to the inexorable laws and properties 
of the real world. Freud lays great stress on this. 
The power which has enforced the course of 
development in mankind, and which “ still main- 
tains its pressure in the same course,” is, he writes, 
“the privation exacted by reality: or, if we give 
it its real name, it is Necessity, the struggle 
for life. He often refers to this Necessity as 
the “‘ task-mistress,”” the ultimate power in life, 
the conditioning source of the whole struggle for 
existence. 

But it is in his later work that Freud’s philoso- 
phical outlook begins to.emerge. In discussing the 
ultimate principles of mental] development he 
reaches a ‘‘repetition-compulsion,” such as is 
illustrated in the play of a child, and correlates 
this with the nature of instinct, the most funda- 
mental aspect of human life. He suggests that an 
instinct is “‘ a tendency innate in the living organism 
which leads to the repetition of a former condition.”’ 
It is an expression of the “conservative nature of 
living beings.” Itis an effort to hark back to the 
earliest state of the organism, to death itself. Such 
a view, it is clear, runs counter to the notion of 
an impulse towards higher development, towards 
perfection in man. But Freud does not shirk this 
consequence. ‘‘The existence of a general im- 
pulse,” he writes, “towards higher development 
in the plant and animal world can certainly not be 
established, though some such line of develop- 
ment is as a fact unquestionable ... Many of 
us will also find it hard to abandon our belief that 
in man himself chere dwells an impulse towards 
perfection, which has brought him to his present 
heights of intellectual prowess and ethical sublima- 
tion, and from which it might be expected that his 


development into superman will be ensured. But 


I do not believe in the existence of such an inner 
impuise, and I see no way of preserving this pleasing 
illusion. The development of man up to now 
does not seem to me to need any explanation 
differing from that of animal development . . .” 
(Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 52). 
There is thus in Freud’s doctrine, explicitly or 
implicitly, a strong note of Determinism, of 
Necessity, of Materialism. It is in the facts of 
life, in external forces which impel towards adapta- 
tion, that the explanation of human development 
is to be found. Just as in Spinoza and in Marx, 
so in Freud there is the same note of Law and 


Determinism, of human impotence in the face of 


the great forces of Nature. 
V. 
I return now to the question with which I pre- 


faced the above outlines of Spinoza, Marx, and 


Freud. What is the significance of the comparison 
between them? Is there an outlook common to 
each, which is typically Jewish ? Does this out- 
look throw light on the essence of the Jewish 
spirit, the Jewish contribution to culture ? 

The attitude which stresses haman impotence and 
helplessness, which bows before external forces, 
before impersonal laws, before the Nature of Things, 
is the characteristic attitude we have found in these 
Jewish thinkers. But, it is at once evident,'this is 
the very attitude of Religion itself, of which the 
Jews are “The People.” The essence of religion, 
[ imagine, is the sense of dependence and helpless- 
ness which man necessarily possesses, Those whose 
power, either by reason of their wealth or social 
position or intellectual attainments, has become 
unusually great, have a tendency to slacken in 


religious observance. Only when some disaster or 
bereavement has revived the feeling of dependence 
do such persons renew the typically religious atti. 
tude. It would seem, then, that this peculiarly 
Jewish impulse to religion has found, in the thinke;. 
T am discussing, a new or substitute outlet, and that 
the significance of their doctrines must be apprais< 
in the light of this fact. | 

In the case of Spinoza this inference is fairly 
obvious. Caird, in his study of Spinoza, evidently 
reached it. ‘“‘ The attitude of mind,” he writes, 
*“ which Spinoza records as that which constituted 
for him the impulse to speculative enquiry is 
identical, or in close analogy, with that which in 
the history of mankind has been the origin and 
secret nerve of what we mean by the word 
‘religion.””” Other commentators, for instance 
Santayana, refer to the pure “ Hebraism”’ of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, and its pious resignation an 
reverence for the will cf God. 7 

Tn the case of Marx, this ultimate religious origin 


gives the key to an understanding of the curious 


fervour with which Marxism has been promulgated. 
Sccialistic doctrine has been welcomed as a gospel. 
a new salvation, rather than as a sober statement of 
economic facts. Even the persecution and excesses 
which attended the introduction of Marxism under 
Lenin in Russia suggest the kinship to the religious 
impulse. For believers are ever opposed, in early 
forms of religion, to those outside the fold. In the 
case of Freud, critics have drawn attention to the 
curious attitude of the adherents of Psycho- 
analysis. The doctrine of the founder is scrupu- 
lously upheld with the tenacity invariably accorded 
to religious books, and outside criticism is usually 
regarded as little short of impious. «ad 

I am not prepared to do more than indicate 
this connection in the present context. Just what 
is the significance of the strength of the religious 
attitude in the Jew I cannot easily surmise. It 
does indeed seem to me to mark the predominance 
in the Jewish mentality of an instinct often called 
the “self-abasement”’ instinct (McDougall). It 
is the same as the instinct to “‘ take a lead,” rather 
than to “give a lead.”” (Graham Wallas). It is 
not difficult to see what an enormous survival 
value such a disposition would acquire, for there are 


innumerable conditions: in primitive life when 


safety depends on the effacement of self in favour 
of an unknown and omnipotent environment. 
The fact of the specially marked assimilatory powers 
of the Jew confirms this hypothesis, and the 
survival of the Jew himself, together with his notable 
ability and success in the most diverse situations, | 
give it a still broader significance. On the reverse 
side there is further confirmation in the well-known 
fact of the great interpretative powers of the Jew. | 
In music, for instance, there are scores of executants 
for a single creative artist. (There is indeed not 
one first-rank creator at all). But Ido not stress 
this interpretation of the facts, I repeat, and offer 
the hypothesis merely as a conjecture. 

What has emerged, then, may be shortly ex- 
‘pressed as the typical note of the religious attitude 
in the outlook of the thinkers we are considering. 
Their emphasis on Law, Order, Necessity in things 
seems to me to enhance the validity of my analysis. 
For the great achievement of the J>« ‘sh people 
was their promulgation of Law. The Dec .oque 
is its embodiment, and the stup>rdone body o° 
Jurisprudence and casuistry whic}: was elaborated 
by the Rabbis bears eloquent wit nevs to the passicn 
for Law in the Jew. Again, I am not concerned with 
the psychological roots of ths passion. What 
I wish to do is to point out that the constant 
emphasis on Law, on Order, on Necessity in the 
thinkers mentioned above is not a mere accident 
or coincidence. It is evidently a fundamenta) 
characteristic of the Jevrish outlook and heritage. 

But, it may be asked, is this outlook or attitude 
typically Jewish at all? Is it not common to all 
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_scientific workers? Does not every system of 
philosophy postulate Law and Determinism ? 

I think the emphasis and the application are such 
strongly marked features of Spinoza, Marx, and 
Freud that they do warrant the special significance 
I have given them. If we contrast the attitude of, 
say, healthy optimism, or pragmatism, or Melioriam, 
as James called it, the difference becomes at once 
evident. In these philosophies we have a world in 
the making, so to speak-—an unfinished world, a 
world where human volition and human effort make 
a real difference. The emphasis is on action, work, 
practice. Causal sequences and determinism are 
not necessarily incompatible with such creeds : 
but they occupy a very subordinate place in them. 
Whereas in the Jewish outlook the emphasis is on 


the side of fatalism, dependence, the recognition of 


Law and Order. 
There remains, of course, the purely: logical 
_ question of the validity of my suggestion. Tech- 


nically, the argument rests on what is called the 
Method of Agreement. If two or more instances 
of a phenomenon (in this case Determinism) have 
only one circumstance in common (in this ease 
Jewish heritage and temperament), it is probable 
that this common circumstance is causally related 
to the phenomenon. That is the logical canon, and 
I believe that in this case it warrants a fair amount 
of probability. It is true that there have been, and 
are, other eminent Jewish speculative thinkers. 
Bergson and Einstein are the most celebrated. And 
I have not attempted to trace in the attitude of 
these also the same dominant note. But, even if 
in their case the emphasis appears less clear, the 
argument is not thereby invalidated. The doctrine 
of plurality of causes is relevant here, and it has 
to be remembered that the Method of Agreement 
cannot by itself yield absolute certainty. 

Our result, then, while admittedly . conjestutal, 
seems to me of value. The facts at the base of it 


remain. ‘Three great thinkers, the three greatest 
speculative intellects among Jews, of the last three 
centuries, all agree in certain definite and highly 
significant characteristics. They emphasise, with 
a quite unique force, the creed of Law or Deter- 
minism, in different spheres. My explanation of the 
facts is that there is a specifically Jewish outlook 
which these thinkers exemplify. It is the outlook 
which made the Jewish people the religious people 
par excellence. Its psychological roots are connected 
with the strength in the Jew of the instinct for self- 
eflacement, and the biological utility of this instinct 
is testified by the tenacity and racial survival of the 
Jew. The features of the Jewish speculative out- 
look are its rationalism; its materialism, in the 
sense of a cold, ruthlessly logical appreciation of 
facts, of reality; its fatalism and acquiescence 
in the Nature of things; its search for Law, for 
the detection of vast impersonal Causes, for quiet 
and rest in God. 


JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP IN NON-JEWISH LANGUAGES." 


Of course, not all the modern leaders of Jewish 
scholarship have sinned in this way. Those of 
them who were not carried away by the passion 
for ‘‘ rights,” like their Western counterparts, were 


in no hurry’ to sell the most precious of their — 


people’s possessions. In Southern and Eastern 
Europe, for example, Jewish scholarship numbered 
in its early days men of outstanding ability and 


depth of character like Luzzatto, Krochmal, 


Kapoport and others, whose national instinct led 
them to cling to the language of their people and 
to express in it all their ideas and all the result 
of their life’s work. These men had hearts and 
souls. They were, for the most part, neither 
Rabbis nor pastors nor professional scholars with 
_ diplomas, but simply learned men who gave their 
lives to the T'orah and carried out its precepts in 
poverty. Certainly they never dreamt that there 
would come a day when Jewish scholarship would 
be torn up by the roots; and if they could rise 
from their graves and see with their own eyes 
what has happened to the Judaism which they 
loved, and what like is its modern representative 
Western Judaism—they would certainly put on 
sackcloth and ashes. Be that as it may, those 
great scholars remained in contact with the national 
inspiration ; and for that reason there is even in 
their driest works of scholarship a certain freshness, 


a certain fragrance, as it were a special gift of 


understanding and feeling for what is Hebrew, of 
which there is not the slightest trace in the works 
of those who have put “Jewish science’ through 
_ the process of linguistic assimilation. The Hebrew 
heart still beats vigorously in their writings. One 
feels that they are addressing not one particular 
Jewish group, nor a handful of scholars by pro- 
fession, but: the whole scattered congregation of 
Israel; one feels, too, that their learning is not 
mere “science,” that they have tried to raise it 
to the level of Torah—that noble Jewish conception 
of learning which sums up the national outlook on 
life. They valued historical research not for its 
own sake, but because in their thought the past 
of Israel was linked with its present and its future. 
Hence their scholarship was alive, and might, in 
the hands of men of genius, have become in time a 
national possession. Writing as they did in the 
language of the whole nation, they had a field of 
influence incomparably wider than that of the 
Jewish scholars who use other languages. Theirs 
was a spiritual unity which political boundaries 
could not disrupt. There was constant inter- 
action between all the different departments of 
Hebrew literature, between the producers in every 
field; each learnt from and was enriched by the 
others. Luzzatto, Krochmal, Rapoport, the men 
of learning, were held in high honour by maskilim 
in the most distant parts of Russia; the two 
Lebensohns and Mapu, who wrote poetry and 
novels, were esteemed by the maskilim of other 
countries than their own. The Hebraists of 
different lands wrote to each other on questions 
of scholarship and literature, gave mutual advice 
and ind help, encouraged each other's creative efforts. 


* Concluded from the July Jewish Chronicle 
t. 


scholars, writing in 


By Ch. N. Byalik. 


‘translates by Leon Simon, } 


Hebrew poetry—the surest sign of the national 
renaissance—and Jewish scholarship did not in 
those days turn their backs on one another, like 
enemies ; on the contrary, they were cordial allies, 
and on occasion the one could use the other’s.tools. 
Luzzatto was a great admirer and champion of 
Hebrew poetry, and a guide and counsellor to the 
young poets of his time. The affection of Shneiur 
Sachs, the penniless scholar, for the invalid poet 
Micah Lebensohn is touching. And because those 
their people's language, 
addressed themselves to Jews and not to non-Jews, 
they had not to be always timorously thinking 


about what the world would say, and had no need’ 


to sacrifice objectivity in the interests either of 
self-defence or of self-glorification. ‘Their scholar- 
ship was entirely free and unfettered—unfettered 
even by that boastful consciousness of freedom 
which is as a rule merely a result of spiritual 
bondage. 

I have no intention of drawing a hypothetic al 
picture of what Judaism might have been to-day 
if this Hebrew tendency had prevailed in the West 
as well, Unfortunately for the whole nation, the 
Hebrew tendency did not prevailin the West. There 
the de-Hebraisation, the self-willed conversion, of 
the Hebrew spirit—that process which found in 


Germany such doughty protagonists as Zunz, 


Geiger and their school—went on apace, and spread 
like a cancer from community to community, from 


country to country, till it became incurable. 


To-day we are already faced with the terrible 
consequences of that process. Why shut our eyes 
to the facts? Come what may, the truth must 
for once be spoken. After a century and a half of 
ease and quiet, of wide culture, of rights, of equal 
citizenship, of “‘ Jewish science,” of temples and 


reforms and super-reforms, of preachers and 


composers of new prayer-books, of self-satisfied 


orthodoxy, of Rabbi-factories, of Mekitz2 Nirdamim 
—after all this dazzling display of wealth and_ 


grandeur, Western Judaism lies before us like a 
corpse. Its blood is congealed, its body is rigid. 
Severed from the living, national organism by the 
keen-edged blade of an alien culture and a strange 
language, it never found its way back to the true 
source of its life, and it lost its sap. The substitutes 
invented by its pastors and masters to keep it 
alive did not avail. The “Temple” did not 
avail, nor Reform, nor the Agudath Israel, nor 
even its faithful companion, prop and mainstay 


‘in the valley of the shadow—Jewish scholarship. 


Can the dead revive the dead? ‘This so-called 
Jewish scholarship—of it, too, let the truth be once 
spoken—having at length broken completely with 


the Jewish language, broke with life also, and ~ 


withered to an untimely end. At last there came 
upon it “that plague which is not mentioned in 
the T'orah-—to wit, the death of the learned men,”’ 
In place of its first creators and founders, men of 
true learning and originality, the third and the 
fourth generation gave it dwarfs and pigmies, 
pickers-up of crumbs and gnawers of bones, who 
transformed it from a profession into a trade, and 
made it a soul-wearying business, unrelieved by 
creation or the joy of creation. Of Jewry alive 


Simchah Pinsker, A. . 


and active, productive, resurgent, battling with the 
waves and coming safe into harbour, it neither 
knew nor cared to know. Blind and deaf to all 
that stirred the depths of the Jew’s soul, to all that 
moved his world, it narrowed and narrowed its 
vision until it could see nothing. beyond the confines 
—you might say the coffin—of a past that was 
dead and gone, a past without a present and without 
a future. Having buried itself in graves and 
hoards of manuscripts, it failed to see the greatest 
miracle of history, which was being enacted inits 
own time, before its own eyes, close at hand, among 
the masses of Jewry—-the miracle of the resurrection. 
Itself as good as dead, how could it have the power 


to rescue its generation from the imminent jaws 


of death ? 

But in Eastern Jewry, and especially in Russia 
and Poland, things took a different course. The 
Jews of the East, 
brethren in the West, did not attain the boon of 
ease and freedom. On the contrary, their days 
were one long misery, their lives were embittered 
by oppression and persecution. 
depths of their anguish they zealously guarded their 
culture and their language. ‘Their contribution to 
Jewish scholarship is indeed no mean one—witness 
Harkavy, Halberstamm, 
Abraham Epstein, Poznanski, and others, But 
essentially it was for the Jewish people that they 
worked. They looked forward, not backward, 
They did not merely investigate the past; they 
made it live, they made it the foundation of the 
present, and all for the sake of the future. They 
carried the past on their shoulders as the priests of 
old carried the Ark of God. ‘Their main aim was 
not research, but creation—-fresh, living, unceasing 
creation. And their work, after scarce forty years, 
has borne rich fruit. Channels of inspiration, which 
but yesterday were stopped up, suddenly opened 
and let loose a stream of new life. Hebrew litera- 
ture, the fondiing of Eastern Jewry, grew and 
expanded from its small beginnings, went on 
increasing in strength, until at last it came to hold 
out the boon of redemption to a whole generation. 
{t had an aftermath of young writers in prose and 
verse, who, because they had universal as well as 
Hebrew culture, made it far richer than they found 
it. The Hebrew language took on a new lease of 
life; adapting itself to all the forms of human 
thought, it revealed unsuspected potentialities. 
Hebrew poetry, dumb as the dead in the West, 
uttered in the Kast such clarion notes as never, 
perhaps, since the day when prophecy ceased. Its 
triumphant song stirred men’s hearts, and a mighty 
activity of the spirit set in, an activity of which 
the note was construction, resurgence, revival. 
All the spiritual values and achievements of the 


nation were put once more into the crucible, and 


came out purified and refined, to revive the nation’s 
heart and renew its spirit. The barrier between 
man” and “ Jew ” collapsed of itself ; an organic 
unity of “Judaism” and “ humanity” 
achieved. The living generation was rendered fit 
to take charge of the nation’s destinies ; nay, more, 
it had the courage to take upon itself the task of 
interpreting the nation’s great dream, the task of 


unlike their more fortunate 
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its complete redemption and re-establishment in its 
‘and, 

And while Eastern*Jewry was thus engaged in 
preparing itself, with characteristic enthusiasm, 
for the great day, there came the cataclysm ; and 
nine-tenths of the suffering which it brought on the 
world fell to the share of Eastern Jewry—havoc and 
devastation, murder and destruction, famine and 
pestilence. Now, after its terrible ordeal, Eastern 
Jewry lies prostrate, wounded, bleeding. Jews in 
their thousands and tens of thousands have been 
uprooted and sent wandering about the world in 
search of a temporary shelter till the dread visitation 
passes. Many of them, including some of those 
who bore aloft the lamp of Hebrew culture in the 
East, have found their way to Berlin —to Berlin, the 
birthplace of “enlightenment ’’ and the nest of 
‘* Jewish science ’’ in its Western form. They have 
come as exiles, weary and spent, broken and crushed, 
but even as exiles they carry with them the Hebrew 
spark, and wherever they sojourn, their faces are 
turned Eastwards. Thus at a great and decisive 
moment in our history there is @ reunion of kindred 
spirits after their enforced separation, Is it con- 
ceivable that their meeting should be without 
effect ? | 


Something within me tells me that it cannot be. 
I am confident that the same compelling force 
which aroused the Eastern Jews forty years ago 
will take hold of the Jews of the West as well, and 
that through its agency the artificial breach will 
onee more be healed. When kinsmen meet, though 
but in passing, they cannot but draw near to one 
another, cannot but influence one another. They 
have much to tell each other, and to learn from each 
other. Indeed, signs of this mutual influence are 
already discernible here and there. 

When, therefore, I received the prospectus of a 
journal of Jewish scholarship to be edited by you, 
I was at once disposed to see in it one of the clearest 
indications of this influence. Nor was this only 
because among the manifold fields of enquiry which 
you proposed a place was found—perhaps for the 
first time in the history of Western Jewish scholar- 
ship—for the present-day life and activities of 
Jewry. This extension of scope was in itself 
sufficient evidence of a change of tendency. But 


most of all I was impressed by the fact that the 


journal was to be in Hebrew, and by the general 
outlook of its editors, as expressed, in few but 
significant words, in their brief statement at the 
beginning of the prospectus. At last, I said to 


myself, one may hope that “ Jewish science” will 
become Jewish without inverted commas. Now 
that it is regaining contact, through the language, 
with the fountain-head of the national genius, 
it will become once more part of a living organism. 
it will undergo a change of heart and acquire a 
truer perception ; it will again react spontaneously 
to the heart-beat of the nation, to its sufferings and 
its yearnings, whether expressed or suppressed. 
And then it will regain its healthy instinct and its 
power of discrimination, and will be able to dis- 
tinguish between what is essential and what is not, 
between compilation and creation. No matter if 
for the moment you do not find enough collabo- 
rators and supporters. You are on the right path, 
and you have the key to the nation’s heart—its 
language. The rest will come of itself, if not at 
once, then later. ‘‘ In attachment to all that has 
life there is assurance of safety’’; and Jewish 
scholarship, in attaching itself to Jewish life, may 
rest assured that it will not only itself be revitalised, 
but will be able to bring new life to those who 
promote it and those who look to it for help. 

In this assurance I give you my best wishes for 
your success. | 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By the Rey. Vivian G. Simmons, 


IL—The Public School Problem. 


If the question were asked, Which aspect of the 
problem of Religious Education among us Jews in 
England is the more pressing—that of Jewish 


children attending elementary schools, or the one 


with which we are now dealing: that of children 


at the so-called Public Schools, the answer is by 


no means easy. It is obvious that for one Jewish 
boy or girl who attends a public school, there must 
be several hundreds whose education is obtained 


_ at elementary and secondary schools. On the one 


hand, elementary school education is that of a 
very large majority ; on the other hand, the public 
school boy plays, or ought to play, a more important 
part, moves in a larger circle, and is of far more 
consequence as an individual. This is true, at all 
events, if the higher education dees succeed in 


-- developing character and in enlarging capacity. 


In some important respects, the public school 
problem, that is to say, the problem of Jewish 
religious education among boys and girls attending 
public schools, is far more difficult to handle 
than it is among children attending elementary 
and secondary schools. The difficulties attaching 
to religious education in the case of a day school are 
different from those encountered at public schools, 
which are almost entirely boarding schools. Home 
influences may be good or bad. But in the case of 
children at day schools, we have not to reckon 
entirely without it. In the case of the boarding 
school, the religious influence of the home must 
necessarily be very small indeed during the 
school years, Secondly, the attitude of the 
parents of children attending public schools 
presents quite a different problem to those 
who would attempt to cope with the reform 
of religious education, when compared with 
the attitude of parents whose children attend the 
other kinds of schools. Thirdly, in the case of 
elementary schools, we have more often than not 
a large number of Jewish children together; in 
the other. case, there are isolated boys and girls, 
or at the most a handful attending the same school. 
Fourthly, in elementary schools, the individual 
wishes of the parents cannot, for the most part, be 
considered, if only because the numbers make the 
consideration of individual requirements impos- 
sible, In the case of public schools, however, the 
individual parent has naturally a right to claim 
reasonable consideration, partly because the boy 
or girl can and does receive more personal atten- 
tion, and because the fees charged are so high that 
the parents have every right to expect this, 

_ The pavent is, in short, altogether a more im- 
portant factor to a public school master than he can 
posvibly be to the teacher in a large elementary 
school. Further, neglect of religious education 
among children attending public schools is far more 
serious than such neglect at elementary schools ; 


> for, whereas in the latter case, the children leave at 


fourteen, a public school boy or girl remains usually 
for four or five years longer. 

This comparison, it may be held, is somewhat 
odious, because it is really a comparison between 
the rich man’s child and the poor man’s. However, 
even if it be granted that the religious education 
of the poor man’s child is no whit less important 
than that of children of the well-to-do, the problem 
of the Jewish public school boy and girl deserves 


the most serious attention. It is well known that: 


the number of children who attend public schools 
in this country and receive little or no religious 
education in their earlier years, is increasing to 
an alarming extent. A responsible portion of the 
Jewish community has resolved to find some solu- 
tion for this problem, Two entirely distinct 
factors have led the Jewish War Memorial, through 
its Central Committee for Education, to take up 
the matter in the hope of improving this highly 
dangerous and unsatisfactory state of affairs. The 


one is the investigations of the present writer, 


extending over several years, embodied in a memo- 


‘randum and laid before the Central Committee for 


Education a short time ago. The other is the 


situation at Cheltenham College, which has, to 


the regret of the whole community, resulted in 
the closing of the Jewish house attached to that 
school. The Central Committee for Education 
has recently appointed a sub-committee for the 
purpose of examining the whole question of the 
religious education of boys and girls now at public 
schools, and of those who will in the future be 
brought up at one or other of them. This Com- 
mittee is really a private commission, the terms 


of reference being as follows: ‘‘'To consider the 


whole problem presented by boys and girls attend- 
ing residential public schools, and the advisability 
of (a) the establishment of a Jewish public resi- 
dential school ; (b) the establishment of additional 
Jewish houses.in connection with public schools ; 
(e) the provision at existing public schools of facilities 
for Jewish religious instruction.” 

It will be seen that the problem is being ap- 
proached in three distinct ways. The subject is a 
highly controversial one, and no solution is likely 
to meet all the needs of the Community, There 
is, however, one point upon which there appears 


to be general agreement among those who have 


been entrusted with the question; it is already 
found to be fundamentally a problem involving 
the attitude of Jewish parents in the first place, 


and only in the second place a question that can 


be solved by the help of heads of schools. 


There are, then, three possible ways of providing 


Jewish public school boys and girls with religious 
education; the establishment of further Jewish 
houses, regular and organised instruction by 
visiting teachers, the foundation of a Jewish 
public school. Let us examine, with as little bias 


as may be, these three possibilities, considering 
them in this order, 

The arguments against the extension of the 
number of Jewish houses, such as Mr. Polack’s 


house at Clifton, are simple and direct. It is held 


that the segregation of boys and girls, because 
they belong to a different faith from the rest, 
tends to evil results because what is intended to 
signify religious separatism actually results in the 
setting-up of social barriers, Judaism, it may 
be observed, being a way of life and not merely 
a creed, an outlook on life that may be entirely 
western, but is indisputably something more, 
involves a separatism that is not and cannot be 
merely religious and not social. The Sabbath, 
the festivals, the observances of the home, for 
example, all a most important part of the Jewish 
religion, have the effect, for the religious Jew, of 
making his ordinary life different in some respects 
from that of his Christian neighbours. ‘To separate 
the religious from the social is un-Jewish. At the 
same time, the possible and actual identification 
of the true Jewish with the true British spirit is, 
to say the least of it, not yet universal among Jews 
in England, Indeed, among many Jews, the living 
of the best kind of Jewish life is thought to be 
incompatible with the full English life of a public 
school. Further, there is no very considerable’ 
latitude in the regime of a great school, as there 
is in the social life of towns. There is no difficulty 
in the latter case, in a Jew declining to take par! 
in games that involve travelling on Sabbath. 
But it makes a great difference to Jewish boys or 
girls at school if they are debarred from playing 
‘away’ matches on Saturday afternoons. 
Moreover, it is urged that boys or girls. who 
always eat at the same table and sleep in the same 
rooms and generally live together in one atmosphere. 
are debarred from the full influence of public schoo! 
life; that the Jewish atmosphere predominates, 
and that they do not rub shoulders sufficiently 
with boys and girls of different types. Forma! 
religion, it is felt, plays so small a part in the schoo! 
life of the average child, that segregation in a specia! 
house based upon religious distinctions is 4! 
unnatural one. There do not exist special houses 
for Presbyterian or Baptist pupils, while an observ: 
ing Roman Catholic does not send his sop ©! 
daughter to a school based upon Church of Englan( 
principles, because there are Roman Catholic 
schools available. Again, it is contended tha! 
Jewish tendencies which are not desirable, spec! 
fically Jewish faults which public school life shou! 
help to eradicate, are rather accentuated than 
otherwise by the Jewish house system; while the 
privileges that the observance of Jewish holiday* 


requires is not a good thing for the Jewish boys an‘ 


girls themselves in relation to their school-fellows. 
There is the further objection that Jewish boys |" 
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a Jewish house are taught and required to observe 
religious practices which, in many cases, the boys 
do not see in their own homes ; or, to put it another 
way, conformity to one type of Judaism is forced 
upon them. 

Such are some of the objections to the Jewish 
house system, That some of them are rightly 
held to be valid by impartial observers is beyond 
question. An ideal state of things it is not and 
cannot pretend to be. Yet the Jewish houses 
have in the past produced some of the finest English 
Jews in our community, men strongly imbued 
with the English public school spirit, keenly devoted 
to the welfare of the Jewish people, well-grounded 


in the knowledge of Judaism. Those who would. 
wish to see more Jewish houses established are 


among those who are most eager to secure the 
religious enthusiasm of the coming generations of 
English Jews, | 

There are two alternatives—ruling out the obvious 
method of sending a boy or girl to a day school, 
or to a public school as a day pupil, leaving the 
religious education to be obtained at home: a 
Jewish public school, or the provision of religious 
teaching at a non-Jewish residential school by a 
visiting master or mistress.’ Is either of these 
alternatives more satisfactory than the Jewish 
house system? It is widely felt that the advant- 
ages of the Jewish house constitute a compromise, 
and are open to far less serious objections than the 
establishment of a Jewish public school or ‘mere 
religious instruction at an existing public school. 
The Jewish parent who desires to see his child grow 
up as an example of the best public school type, 
and does not trouble very much about his knowledge 
or practice of Judaism, so long as he believes 
in the One God, has no leanings to Christianity, 
and is willing to admit always that he is a Jew, 
will, for the most part, see no reason for a Jewish 
house, He relies upon such teaching as the boy 
or girl may have received under the home influence 
to keep him Jewish in a completely non-Jewish 
atmosphere. The parent on the other hand, who 
feels that this is asking too much of the child, and 
realises that a Jewish environment during the schoo! 
years is not to be dispensed with if the real Jewish 
spirit is to be preserved in the family by its en- 
couragement in the growing child, will regard the 
Jewish house as the only possible compromise. 
- Such Jewish boys and girls are to grow up with a 
double equipment for their future; they are to 
carry on worthily their Jewish inheritance, and 
equally they are to acquire the public school spirit. 
The Jewish house attempts to lay this double 
foundation, Has it succeeded in this task hitherto ? 
The answer cannot be given in a plain yes or no. 
If it has succeeded on the whole so far, then it is 
reasonable to assume that an extension of the Jewish 
house system is desirable. The test is, it seems clear, 
whether this double foundation for the character of 
the English Jew is well and truly laid, or whether 
this is likely to be more completely achieved by the 
second possible solution of the problem; the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish public school. Let us see 
what this involves. 

If the test, as stated above, is a fair one, is 
the Jewish public school likely to fulfil the 
conditions necessary to make it a success? Even 
the strongest advocates of such an institution will 
admit the grave difficulties in the way, and concede 
that the achievement of success is, at least, doubtful. 
There are several important questions which must 
be answered. To the two first questions: Where 
is the money to come from, and have we the right 
type of men to conduct such a school? we should 
probably find a satisfactory reply. Yet, having 
obtained at all events some permanent endow- 
ment, and having found the man who might become 
a great Jewish public school headmaster ; having, 
acquired or built classrooms and dormitories, 
synagogue and playing fields, swimming baths and 
studies, what guarantee have we that the school 
will be able to create those public school traditions 
which exist eleewhere? Is the obvious com- 
parison between the Roman Catholic public schools 
and the proposed Jewish one valid or not? How 
is the difficulty to be solved of co-educating boys 
whose parents belong to different social strata ’ 
Such differences obviously exist elsewhere in all 
schools, but will such distinctions be minimised or 
accentuated in a Jewish public school ? May it be 
assumed or not that, while the democratic atmo- 

sphere natural to boys is encouraged, the ‘‘ tone,, 


as it is called, will be one of good breeding and re- 
finement ? How will the successors of those parents 
who now send their boys or girls to any of the great 
public schools, be induced to help in moulding a 
great tradition at a new school? There is only 
one Judaism, but there are widely different interpre- 
tations of what it is, and how the Jewish life should 
best be lived. What type of Judaism is in practi: 
to be taught and upheld in a Jewish public school ? 
At Clifton, in the Jewish house, Jewish teaching 
and observance has been hitherto conducted by one 
man who is rightly responsible to no one but him- 
self and his own lofty standards in this matter. 
But then he has been a great house master and a 
fine Jew. In a large public school essentially 
Jewish in character, there must be responsibility 
to the community. If orthodox Judaism is to be 
the standard of teaching and practice, will those 
boys be sent there whose parents belong to the 
Reform or Liberal Congregations ? If the standard 
is to be that of moderate Reform, or enlightened 
orthodoxy, as it is called, on the ground that most 
boys who go to public schools come from unorthodox 
or semi-orthodox homes, what relation will the 
school bear to the general Jewish Community ? 
What attitude will the Chief Rabbi see fit to adopt 
towards it ? Is it possible for such a school to be an 
entirely independent institution, answerable only 
to its Council of Governors? Further, if it is 
established and proves a success, how will it affect 
Jewish boys and girls at other public schools ? 
How will the Universities regard men who come 
up from the Jewish public school? Will such a 
school be regarded as a hall-mark—the value of such 
a stamp is not now in question—as are Eton and 
Harrow, Wellington and Rugby ? 

All these questions must be answered satisfac- 
torily before a verdict can be pronounced in favour 
of or in objection to such a foundation. They are 


probably none of them impossible of solution, but 


that they present grave difficulties not the most 
enthusiastic advocate will deny. 

With regard to the remaining question—the 
instruction of boys and girls at the non-Jewish 
public schools, by visiting teachers—it may be 
said that at the very best such a system must be a 
makeshift. It cannot be a solution of the religious 
difficulty. Obviously if the home training has 
been continuous, the teaching of Judaism and of 
Hebrew can be carried ou, or rather kept up, by 
a wegkly lesson. This is, however, most unfortu- 
nately not always the case. But even if all children 
sent to public schools had some clear elementary 
knowledge of Judaism and of Hebrew, the Jewish 
atmosphere is wanting. Of course, if the home 
influence has been strong enough, the break which 
life at a public school must involve, surrounded 
by non-Jewish influences, has absolutely no un- 
desirable effect. It has been repeatedly shown, in 
the writer’s experience, that a Jewish boy or gir! 
who has even regularly attended chapel at the school 
has in no way suffered. On the contrary, his 
Jewish loyalty is sometimes strongly stimulated 
by the contrasts he has seen and heard, though it 
need hardly be stated that such attendance ought 


not to be expected on the part of the parents or 


insisted upon or even tolerated by the school 


authorities,. But instruction by a visiting teacher 


in the case of a. boy or girl who has not received 
adequate training in the early years, whose home- 
life has not been Jewish in practice, whose parents 
have failed to set him a Jewish example and to give 
him the knowledge that can alone make pride of 
race and religion an ennobling influence, is widely 
felt to be unsatisfactory. It cannot be called 
worthless, for half a loaf is better than no bread. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that parents who 
do not make any effort to provide such teaching, 
if they have neglected it earlier, are failing to take 
the only precaution in their power against the de- 
Judaising influences at work in a Christian school, 
though these, as has been observed, need not affect 
adversely the child who comes from a true Jewish 
home. 

It is not proposed here to discuss the religious 
problem in relation to school regulations and to 
the action of headmasters. But it may safely be 
said that, so far from putting any difficulties in 
the way of instruction by visiting teachers, most 
headmasters would welcome such an arrangement, 
provided that it interferes in no way with school 
discipline and the curriculum concerned. Still, it 
is at best a poor substitute for the Jewish influence, 


exerted mostly in unconscious ways by Jewish men 


—or women—who are constantly among the boys 
or girls, exemplifying their teaching in a thousand 
ways which it is impossible for a visiting teacher 
to do, 

The technical difficulties of providing suitable 
teachers to visit at public schools for this purpose 
are not insuperable, but they are, in some cases, 
very great for the reason, mainly, that Sunday is 
the only available day on which such instruction 
can be given. This means that one teacher would 
be able to undertake only one school. Moreover, 
the initiative in this matter must be taken by the 
parents themselves. Still, if every Jewish boy 
and girl were to receive regular weekly instruction 
during the years of public school life, Judaism and 
the obligations which membership of the Jewish 
people imposes upon those whose parents would 
see them true Jews, would be in far less danger of 
being lost to them than isthe case of children who, 
at present, are sent to a public school with little 
or no knowledge of what their religion demands, 
and emerge at the age of eighteen or nineteen 


English gentlemen in one sense, but little short of |. 


religious hooligans in another. 


The great question at issue, and the one upon 


which opinions vary very considerably, is whether 


what has been called the double foundation for the 
character of the English Jew who is sent away to 
school, the best traditional Jewish spirit, and the 
best public school spirit, is completely attainable. 
Can the two be inculcated without a loss to one or 


the other ? Do the two really conflict or can they. 


be reconciled ? Our duty in this matter is clear. 
If the investigations into the problem are to meet 
with any success, means must be found of achieving 
this reconciliation, They must not be allowed to 
conflict. Neither must the one be in any way sacri- 
ficed to the other. That is why the problem is a 
grave one, and why all the solutions suggested have 
their drawbacks. If the best kind of public school 


spirit can be attained in a Jewish public school, then 


possibly this solution may be the best. If all 
social segregation can be eliminated from the lives 
of boys living in a Jewish house at a non-Jewish 
public school, then many will advocate the extension 
of this system more strongly than they do at present. 


It is necessary to emphasise the fact that those 
who have undertaken to attempt the solution of 
this great and vitally important problem are en- 
gaged in examining the subject from two sides ; 


they are investigating the views of parents on the 


one hand, that of the heads of schools on the other. 
The issue is not to be prejudiced by the expression 
of ill-considered opinions. The best results might 
conceivably, though not certainly, be attained 
if it were found that the Jewish community as a 
whole represented one definite set of ideas in this 
matter. That, however, is certainly not the case 
at present. Equally unlikely is it that any one 
set of representative views among headmasters 
will be found, though here again general agreement 
may be ultimately possible on some questions. It 
would appear that the most insuperable difficulty 
will be the reconciling of different views and wishes 
among Jewish parents, 
Finally, it is perhaps necessary to state at the 
close of a brief and merely preliminary survey, 
that no attempt whatever is being made, or will be 
made, to dictate to any class of parents, or to 
impugn their natural and proper liberty to control 
the religious education of their children. It is 
hoped, however, that those who have not suffi- 
ciently realised their responsibilities as Jewish 
parents will be encouraged by any action that 
may be taken by the community, and by any help 
that may be obtained from headmasters, to ensure 
their boys or girls at public schools being brought 
up to join the ranks of the noble-minded, cultivated 
type of English man and woman, and at the same 
time to take their place in the great Jewish Com- 
munity of England as a chief power for good, 
because they have learned to be Jews imbued with 


the best Jewish spirit. Inspired by their knowledge, 


their discipline, their ability to sacrifice, such pro- 
duets of modern England must unfailingly compel 
admiration, and even reverence, for the English 
Jew. There are many obstacles to be overcome, 
many prejudices to be laid aside. Nevertheless, 
with goodwill and sympathy, with tact and modera- 
tion on all sides, there is every hope that success 
will not be denied, 
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While James Howell was travelling on the 
Continent, he included in his letters sent to re- 
latives and friends at home descriptions of the 
Jews in the different towns he visited. In 1619 he 
was in Amsterdam, and on May | he wrote to his 
father: “I am lodged in a Frenchman’s house, 
who is one of the Deacons of our English Brownists 
Church here; ‘tis not far from the Synagogue of 
the Jews, who have free and open exercise of their 
religion here. I believe in this street where 1 
lodge, there be well near as many religions as 
there be houses; for one neighbour knows not, 
nor cares not much what religion the other is 
of... . Upon Saturday last 1 happencd to be 
in @ gentleman’s company, who shewed me as | 
walked along in the streets a long-bearded old Jew 
of the tribe of Aaron. When the other Jews met 
him,. they fell down and_ kissed his foot. This 
was that Rabbi, with whom our countryman 
Broughton had such a dispute” (1). The recol- 
lection of his stay in Amsterdam lingered in his 
mind; because when his cousin was in that city 
nearly forty years later, in 1656 or 1657, Howell 
wrote to him; “And touching Judaism, some 
corners of our city (i.e., London) smell as rank of 
it as yours doth there” (2). It is worth noting 
that the presence of Jews in London was remarked 
by that year. We shall find some information 
as to the number of Jews in the metropolis in the 
letter of a contemporary to be quoted later, from 
which it will be gathered that to a man like Howell 
who disliked the race, a few Jews were sufficient 
to form a crowd. 

He subsequently went to Rome, and in a letter 
dated September 13, 1621, we read: ‘ Among 
other pieces of policy, there is a Synagogue of 
Jews permitted here (as in other places of Italy) 
under the Pope’s nose, but they go with a mark 
of distinction in their hats (3); they are tolerated 
for advantage of commerce, wherein the Jews are— 
wonderful dexterous, though most of them be 
only brokers and Lombardeers, and they are held 
to be here, as the cynic held women to be, malum 
necessarvum ”’ (4). Writing from Antwerp, May 1, 
1622, he declares: “‘ They (i.e, the Dutch) allow 
free harbour to all nations, with liberty of religion 
(the Roman only excepted) as far as the Jew, who 


hath two Synagogues allowed him, but only in 
Amsterdam ; which piece of policy they borrow | 


of the Venetian, with whom they have very in- 
timate intelligence. Only the Jews in Venice, in 
Rome and other places go with some outward mark 
of distinction, but here they wear none” (5). It 
seems a matter of surprise to Howell, a typical 
Englishman of the 17th century, that a Jew should 
be granted the ordinary rights of a human being. 
Kingland, however, was destined to acquire the 
same spirit of tolerance and even excel in that 
virtue. 


An interesting passage occurs in a letter he 
addressed from Madrid on February 1, 1623, 
which gives an alleged reason for the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain. In its fantastic inventive- 
ness it deserves to be placed side b; side with the 
explanation which, according to Josephus, the 
historian Manetho gave why the Israelites were 
driven from Egypt, viz., they were infected with 
leprosy. This is what Howell writes: ‘‘ There 
lived here also in times past a great number of 
Jews, till they were expelled by Ferdinand; and, 
as I have read in an old Spanish legend, the cause 
was this: The King had a young prince to his 
son, who was used to play with a Jewish Doctor 


q that was about the Court, who had a ball of gold 


in a string hanging down his breast. The little 


prince one day snatched away the said golden ball, 


(1) “ Epistole Eo-ellanw,”’ p. 29. Jacobs has this note: 
“This must be a mistake; the Jews with whom Broughton 
had a dispute were R. Elias, R. Abraham Reuben, and R. 
David Ferrar, none of them a Cohen or descendant of Aaron. 
. . « Hugh Broughton was one of the greatest Hebrew 
scholars of his day.’’ Howell not infrequently departs from 
strict accuracy in order to embellish his narrative. It is very 
doubtful whether he saw Jews fall down in the street and kiss 
the Rabbi's foot. 

(2) Op. eit., p. 617. 

(3) I.¢., the Judenhut, deacribed by Evelyn in his Diary. 

(4) Op. cit., p. 84. 
(5) Op. cit., p. 127. 


aitd carried it to the next room; the ball being 
hollow, opened, and within there was painted our 
Saviour kissing a Jew’s tail. Hereupon they were 
all suddenly disterred and exterminated (1.e., 
driven out); yet I believe in Portugal there lurks 
yet a good store of them ”’ (6). 

Howell was also interested in the Turks, and 
incidentally refers to their relations with the Jews. 
Thus in a letter dated August 17, 1635, he records : 
‘No Jew is capable to be a Turk, but he must 
be first an Abdulla, a Christian. He must eat 
hog’s flesh, and do other things for three days, 
then he is made a Mahometan, but by ab juring 
of Christ to be a greater prophet than Mahomet ”’(7). 
In the same letter he mentions; 
Turks) have one extraordinary piece of humanity, 
to be so tender of the rational soul as not to put 
Christian, Jew, Greek, or any other, to his oath.” 
Twenty years later ‘we find him again writing 
about the Turks and the Jews; viz., ‘‘ To fast for 
one day only from about nine in the morning to 


four in the afternoon is but a mock-fast. The | 


Turks do more so in their Ramirams and Beirams(8); 
and the Jew also, for he fasts from the dawn in 
the morning till the stars be up in the night ”’(9). 
Howell apparently does not know that two Jewish 
fasts are observed from sunset to the night of the 
day following. Although he writes so prolifically 
of the Jews, his knowledge is evidently superticial 
and his acquaintance with the subject anything but 
first-hand, 


We are indebted to a letter written by John. 
Greenhalgh to his friend Thomas (rompton, — 
Minister of Astlev Cha'pel, for information concern- 
ing the early Jowish Community which was formed 
after the Resettlement, and for a detailed account 


| of the first Synagogue opened in London, as well. 


as the form of Service which was used there (10), 
It is dated from London, April 22, 1662 (11). 
The opening sentences of the letter reveal the 
mentality of the writer: “When any thing ever 
occurred in my reading anywhere concerning the 
manner of the Jews’ divine worship .. . I have 
always thought it worth the seeing of a Christian, 
at. least for once when it could be obtained. And 
amidst other fashions of religions which my 
curiosity hath prompted me with’a desire to see in 
this city, having been at the meetings and worship — 
of Papists, of Anabaptists, of Quakers, of Fifth 
Monarchie men, and I considered and concluded 
with myself, that there must in reason need be 
some number of Jews in this city, though those only 
merchants, and that consequently they must have 
some place of meeting together: for their divine 
worship. Whereupon, as occasion offered me to 


converse with any that were likely to inform me, 


l inquired hereof, but could not of a long time hear 
or learn whether or where any such thing was. 
But lately having a desire to spend some of my time 
here in learning the Hebrew tongue, and inquiring 
of some one that professed to teach it, I lighted 


(6) Op cit., p. 200. Jacobs’ annotation is: ‘I have never 
come across this anywhere but in Howell.” It is clearly one 
of the numerous lying stories which were circulated for the 
purpose of stirring up prejudice and hatred. I have met with 
& somewhat similar fable in the 16th century English writer 
abriel Harvey, who declared in his “ Pierces Supereroga- 
tion, published in 1593, “‘ Did you never hear of detestable 
Jews, that made a picture of Christ: and then buffeted 
cudgelled, scourged, crucified, stabbed, ierced, and mangled 
the same most unmercifully ? ”’ Works, ed, Grosart, I1., 
Pp. 113. And Harvey was the Master of a Cambridge college | 

(7) Epistole,”’ p. 392. 

(3) J.e., Ramadan, the ninth month of the Muhammadan 
year, every day of which is observed as a fast from sunrise to 
sunset. Asfor Beiram, itis a word meaning “ feast,’ and is the 
5 fa fast. The principal Beiram is the jollification 
which follows the termination of Ramadan. bee 

(v) This letter is dated Ash Wednesday, 1654 (Jacobs, 
p. 563). A reference to Hebrew as “‘ the first language of the 


earth ’ is to be found in a letter dated July 1, 1630 (p. 477). 


10) ‘This important letter is referred to brieflyin enriques’ 
“The Jews and the English Law,”’ p. 145. In the same work 
p. 115, 118f.) are given the passages from “ The Nicholas 
Soa which mention Cromwell and his attitude towards the 
ews, 
# (11) The original is preserved in the British Museum. ‘The 
text is printed in Ellis’ ‘* Original Letters Illustrative of Kng- 
lish History,’’ second series, 1V., pp, 8-22. Although it is not 
relevant to our subject, Il may be permitted to mention that 
in the first series of “‘ Original Letters,” IIT., p. 53, is included 
a letter dated November 16, 1599, sent to Queen Elizabeth by a 
Jewess named Esperanza Malchi. his woman was a lady- 
companion to the Sultana in Constantinople, and was charged 
by her mistress to send a present of certain articles of dress 
to the English Queen. Together with the ft, the Jewess 
wrote an acrompanying letter in Italian, in which she describes 
herself as ebrea di legge et nacione ’—<.¢., a Hebrew by 


religion and race. The letter contains no information of 
importance, 


“They (the 


. from other sources. 


ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS AND THE JEWS.—II. 
By The Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


upon a learned Jew with a mighty bush beard, a 
great Rabbi as I found him afterward to be, with 
whom after once or twice being together, I fell into 
conference and acquaintance ; for he could speak 
Latin, and some little broken English, having as he 
told me been two years in London.” 

The letter now introduces us to the Official 
(12) of the Synagogue. We no doubt expect to 
meet a Sephardi from Holland ; but to our surprise 
we learn that he hails from Poland and is apparently 
an Ashkenazi. ‘‘He said he was an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews of the Tribe of Levi, and his name 
(1 had liked to have said his Christian name) Samue! 
Levi (13). He told me his own mother is yet 


living, and dwelleth at this present in the city of - 


Jerusalem, from whence he had received ten several 
letters within these two years. ' For it is a custom 
amongst them, that those who are of able estate, 
though born and have lived in: other countries, 
yet when they grow old they transport themselves 
thither to end their days, and lay their bones there 
in the holy place as he called it. He said he was 
brought up, and was a student eleven years, in the 
Jews’ College in Cracovia, the chief city of Poland, 
where the Jews have a University, and that he had 
newly written over the Five Books of Moses with 
his own hand in Hebrew, without points, in rolls 
of parchment, for the use of a Synagogue ; and that 
himgelf had formerly been Priest to a Synagogue 
of his own nation in Poland, A very modest man, 
and once with much ado I got him to accept of an 
invitation to take part of a dinner with me, at 
which time he told me that he had special relation. 
as Scribe and Rabbi to a private Synagogue of his 
nation in London, and that if I had a desire to see 
their manner of worship, though they did scarce 
admit of any, their Synagogue being strictly kept 
with three doors one beyond another, yet he would 
give me such a ticket, as, upon sight thereof, their 
porter would let me in upon their next Sabbath 
Day in the morning being Saturday. I made show 
as though I were indifferent, but inwardly hugged 
the good hap.” 

Greenhalgh does not mention where the Syna- 
gogue was located, but its site can be identified 
It was situated in Creechurch 
Lane, a turning off Leadenhall Street, and was 
founded in 1657. The. building was enlarged in 
1674 (14). Here are the Christian visitor’s first 
impressions on entering a Jewish place of worship : 


‘* When Saturday came, I rose very early, the place — 


being far from my lodging ; and in a private corner 


of the City, with much ado, following my direc- 
tions, { found it at the point of nine o'clock, and was 


iet come in at the first door; but there being no 
Englishman but myself, and my Rabbi not being 
there then (for they were but just beginning service) 
i was at first a little abashed to venture alone 
amongst all them Jews; but my innate curiosity 


‘to see things strange spurring me on, made me 


confident even to impudence. I rubbed my fore- 
head, opened the inmost door, and taking off my 
hat (as instructed) (15), [ went in and sate me 
down amongst them; but Lord, what a strange, 
uncouth, foreign, and for me barbarous sight was 
there ; I could have wished that you had then sate 
next me, for I saw no living soul, but all covered, 
hooded, guized, veiled Jews, and my own plain 
bare self amongst them. Every man had a large 


_ (12) We shall see that the man was not the Rabbi of the 
Community. in 1662 there were two Synagogues in London : 
one for the Sephardim with Moses Athias as Rabbi; the other 
for the Ashkenazim in St. Helen's, whose Rabbi was named 
David Meir, See Lucien Wolf, “ The Jewry of the Restora- 
on. in Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, V., 


p. 10. 

* (13) I take this to be an error for Benjamin Levy, who filled 
the offices of Chazzan, Shochet, and Managing Secretary tv 
the Sephardic Congregation. See Wolf, op. cit., p. 11. 

(14) That the Synagogue was that of the Sephardim, and 
not in St. Helen’s,is clear from the description of the Service 
wiven by Greenhalgh, which conformed to the Sephardic rite. 
A paper on “ The First London Synagogue” was read last 
December at a meeting of the Jewish Historical Society by 
Mr. Wilfrid 8. Samuel. 

(15) The mention of his being instructed to take off his hat 
is startling. Subsequently in the letter, Greenhalgh again 
writes that non-Jews were requested to remove their hate on 
entering the Synagogue, and put them on again on taking their 

ms m Synagogue (reproduced in Jew. Ency., I., p. ; 
the Caristian visitors who are entering are depicted with their 
hats in thoit hands. The same pleture illustrates how the 
Tallith was worn in accordance with Greenhalgh’s description. 
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white vest, covering, or veil cast over the high 
crown of his hat, which from thence hung down 
on all sides, covering the whole hat, the shoulders, 
arms, sides, and back to the girdle”place, nothing 
to be seen but a little of the facu ; this, my Rabbi 
told me, was their ancient garb, used in divine 
worship in their Synagogues in Jerusalem and in 
all the Holy Land before the destruction of their 
City ; and though to me at first, it made altogether 
a strange and barbarous show, yet me thought it 
had in its kind, I know not how, a face and aspect 
of venerable antiquity. Their veils were all pure 
white, made of taffata or silk, though some few 
were of a stuff coarser than silk; the veil at each 
of its four corners had a broad badge ; some had 
red badges, some green, some blue, some wrought 
with gold or silver, which my Rabbi told me were 
to distinguish he tribes of which each was 
common ”’ (16), 

‘The writer was a keen and symnpathetia observer 


of the Synagogue and its ritual, and he informs 


us that when he reached his home after the service, 
he immediately wrote in his notebook particulars 
of what he had seen, while it was all fresh in his 
memory. It is also clear from the letter that he 
tried to obtain explanations from his Jewish 
instructor of the various ceremonies and appur- 
tenances of the Synagogue. Some value must in 
consequence be attached to this document as a 
source of information respecting the form of 
service in vogue at that time. Allowing, of course, 
for inaccuracies which inevitably occur when one 
attempts to deal with the rites of a religion not 


one’s own, we shall have to pay attention to the 


divergences between the service as described by 
Greenhalgh and the service familiar to us, and 
determine whether they point to a_ different 
Minhag. 

The letter next gives us a minute description 
of the building: “Their Synagogue is like a 
chapel, high built ; for after the first door they go 
upstairs into it, and the floor is boarded; the 
seats are not as ours, but two long running seats 
on either side, as in a school. At the west er of 
it there is a seat as high as a pulpit, but made 
deskwise, wherein the two’ members of the 
Synagogue (17) did sit veiled, as were all, both 
priest and people. The Chief Ruler was a very 
rich merchant, a big, black, fierce, and stern man, 


(16) This is not the only. fanti ustic explan ation whic h we 
shall find the writer receiving from his ** Rabbi.’ 
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to, whom I perceive they stand in as reverential 
an awe as boys to a master; for when any left 
singing upon their books and talked, or that some 


were out of tune, he did call aloud with a barbarous, © 


thundering voice, and knocked upon the high desk 
with his fist, that all sounded again. Straight 
before them, at some distance, but on a seat much 
lower, sate the Priest (i.e., the Chazzan). Two 
yards before him, on midst of the floor, stood 
that whereon the Service and Law were read, being 
like to an high short table, with steps to it on one 
side as an altar, covered with a green carpet, and 
upon that another shorter one of blue silk; two 
brass candlesticks standing at either end of it ; 
before that on the floor were three low seats whereon 
some boys sate, their sons, richly veiled, as gentle, 
comely youths as one should see; who had each 
his Service Book in hand, in Hebrew without points, 
and were as ready and nimble in it, and all their 
postures, as the men.” It is pleasing to note the 
tribute which the visitor pays to the proficient 
knowledge of the Jewish youth at that time ; and 
he mentions later the care given to the religious 
instruction of the children. 


The exclusion of women from the body of the 
Synagogue was naturally noticed ty him. They 
were accommodated in another room. “ On the 
one side of the Synagogue there is a low, long and 
narrow latticed window, through which the women, 
sitting in the next room, do hear.” When the 
communicating-door was opened by a little boy, 
the visitor “saw some of their wives in their rich 
silks: bedaubed with broad gold lace, with mufis 
in one hana and books in the other.” 

The description of the interior continues as 
follows: ‘‘At the East end of the Synagogue 
standeth a closet like a very high cupboard, which 
they call the Ark, covered below with one large 
hanging of blue silk ; its upper half covered with 
several drawing-curtains of blue silk ; 
Books. of the Law kept. Before it, 


upon the 


floor, stand two mighty brass candlesticks with 


lighted tapers in them; from the roof, above the 
hangings, two great lamps of christal glass, holding 
each about a pottle,: filled oP to the brim. with 


(17) This is the banco or wind n's pew, whic h was elevated 
so as to give the occupants a clear view of the Congregation, 
It is interesting to note that strict decorum was demanded frcem 
worshippers by the Parnasim. Their successors in office were 
apparently more lax, because subsequent Visitors comment 
unfavourably on the disorder which pre vailed. See the article 
on “ Baglish Diarista and the Jews,” in the SUPPLEMENT of 
September, 1922. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN CENTRAL 


Urgent need exists for a crusade of civilisation 
in Central and Eastern Europe; in Russia a 
religion which bas not a particle of religion about 
it is being preached, and Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches are being persecuted with equal be- 
stiality. In Rumania the Orthodox Church is 
pressing the Government to expel messengers from 
Rome in order that she may reserve all privileges 
for herself. In Jugo-Slavia federalism and cen- 
tralism have become synonymous with catholicism 
and orthodoxy ; in Czecho-Slovakia a complicated 
religious reform is being elaborated with a view to 
separation of Church and State. In Poland the 
assassination of Narutowicz was the result of anti- 
Semitic anger, whilst in Germany the murderers 
of Rathenau are acclaimed as paladins of the 
Christian idea, a halo denied to the assassins of 
Erzberger, since the signatory of the Armistice 
of Spa was himself a Christian and member of the 
Centre Party. At Budapest, Breitbart, the 
athlete, has been forbidden to perform at a café 
concert because he happens to be a Jew. It is 
worthy of note that at Budapest the expression 
“ anti-semitic’’ has been discarded for “ philo- 
christian,” a word coined by Gombos. Thus does 
politics make use of euphemism, At Bucharest 
and Prague, Budapest, and Vienna, university 
students insist on the “ numerus clausus,” two 
Latin words which enunciate a whole programme. 
‘The “ numerus clausus ” demands that the number 
of professors and students of the Jewish persuasion 
shall not exceed ten per cent. of the totals in the 
Universities and Higher Institutes. Even Diener, 
Rector of the University of Vienna, finds nothing 
ynreasonable in this demand, and the percentage 


By G. H. Groves, 


would have been lower had not the committee of 
foreign succour threatened to suspend payment of 
subsidies. The Rector of the University of Prague 
has been dismissed, and at Bucharest and Bude- 
pest lectures are suspended. 


These academical disturbances originated in 
November last, when the medical students at Jena 
decided to post the notice which follows: “In 
the clinical theatre the four front rows of benches 


must be reserved during lectures for students of 


pure German race.” Markit. There is no question 
of faith, but merely race. The anti-Semites are 
unwilling to regard the Jews as ‘‘ Germans of Jewish 
faith,” as the latter complain, but as individuals 
of another stock and sentiment. ‘Thus it happens 
that insinuations cast against a person’s origin 
may assume an offensive character in Central 
Europe. The pan-Germanist deputy, Reich, being 
suspected of Hebraic descent by the Diet of Lower 
Austria, was constrained by the President to 
produce the baptismal certificates of his paternal 
and maternal ancestors for two centuries back. 
On the following day, at the opening of the session, 
the President informed his honourable colleagues of 
the result of the inspection, begging the incredulous 
to walk into the Secretary's office if they wished 
for ocular proof. 


The question of race has assumed such propor- 
tions in Vienna that the pan-Germanist deputics, 
Ursin and Jerzabek, have compelled the inclusion 
of the question, “To what race do you belong?” 
amongst the questions on the schedule of registra- 
tion. The object was manifest. Those Jews who 
hold important posts in the Cabinet over which 


people ; 


Bibles. 


in it are the | 


EUROPE. 


vii. 


purest oil, set within a case of four little brass 
pillars gilded. In the wall at either end of the 
Synagogue are very many draw boxes, with rings 
at them like those in a grocer’s shop; and in it 
(as IT came sooner in the morning than many or 
most of them) I saw that each Jew at his first 
entrance into the place did first bow down towards 
the Ark wherein the Law was kept, but with his 
hat on, which they never do put off in this place ; 
but a stranger must, for after a good while two 
Englishmen were brought in, at which I was glad, 
being alone before, and they were bareheaded 
until they were set down amongst them, which 
then put on their hats. The one I knew to be a 
citizen and shopkeeper.” 


Evidently the fault of worshippers entering 


the Synagogue at all times during the service is 
not peculiar to modern times. 


Even the Synagogue 
officials were not all present at the beginning of 
the prayers; for Greenhalgh proceeds: ‘“ At 
last I saw my Rabbi come in. Each Jew after he 


had bowed went straight to his box, took a little | 


key out of his pocket, unlocked it, took out his 
veil and books, then threw his veil over his hat 
and fitted it on all sides, and so went to his place, 
and fell a tuning it upon his Hebrew Service Book 
as hard and loud as he could ; for all is sung with 
a mighty noise from first to last, both of priest and 
saying some prayers; and all was done 
in the right true Hebrew tongue, as my Rabbi 
affirmed to me afterwards, which, to this end, they 
do industriously teach all their children from their 
infancy, having their schoolmistress on purpose, 
especially their Service Books, which they have. at 
their fingers’ end. There was none but had a book 
open in, his hand, about the bigness of our hand 


they sate by me and before m:, yea, I could plainly 
see both lines and letters in the Priest’s book 
wherein he read, I sate so nigh him, and all were 
the true Hebrew letters, but in-all the books without 
any points,” 


Here ends. the description of the ‘iin 
buildins and the people assembled there for worship. 
We have only reached the middle of this entertaining 
and valuable letter. The second half, which in 
many respects is of greater interest than the first, 
will give us a detailed account of the service as it 


was rendered by the first Jewish re-settlers in_ 


England. 


‘presides the Christian Socialist Dr. Seipel cannot be 
at all pleased, and Hainisch, President of the 
Republic, through being induced by his 
mother, a well-known feminist, to inaugurate the 
World Congress of Jewish women, has called 
down wrath upon himself. 


In those Central European countries which the 
world war has reshaped the acute anti-semitism is 
ascribed chiefly to the morbidly spying researches 
of the nationalist and militarist groups. The noto- 
rious Bavarian, Dr. Eckhardt, in his efforts to prove 
that Jews in Germany did not serve their country 
and Kaiser as other citizens, offered a prize of 
2,000 marks (worth something two years ago), to 
any one who could bring proof that any Jewish family 
had had three sons at the front in a combatant unit 
for at least three weeks. The experiment was a 
miserable failure, as proofs literally poured in. 
Dr. Freund, Rabbi at Hanover, alone quoted 76 
cases, several families had had seven or eight sons 
at the front, many others had sacrificed at least 
three. There followed a suit before the court at 
Munich, since Eckhardt refused to pay the pro- 
mised reward. 


The world war has also had the effect of creating 
two phases of anti-semitism, one moderate—formal, 
we might almost say—for families assimilated to 
the native population through a sojourn of ten 
years; another, more violent, for the Ostjuden, or 
Eastern Jews. These last began to move towards 
Vienna at the time of the “Steam Roller.” In- 
voluntarily the armies of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
hastened the critical period of a great demo- 


graphical phenomenon. The flood, prepared as it 


T looked upon several of their books as — 
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was, followed because Galicia was reduced to disas- 
trous economical conditions, and he who was estab- 
lished in Vienna invited friends and relatives to 
join him, since Poland did not appear inclined to 
stem the emptying of the teeming human reservoir. 
Every time the Government of the Austrian 
Republic tried to stop the flood of immigrants by 
refusing visas and permits, Poland replied with a 
threat to suspend the export of—shall we say— 
eggs and vegetables. Now the old type of Viennese 
hates the Jew from the East as does the Berlin 
type. He cannot get rid of him, but takes no pains 


A 


The commemoration two years ago of the 600th 
anniversary of the death of Dante revived general 
interest in the great Italian poet, who was not 


merely the creator of the national literature of - 


Italy, but who actually ushered in the modern era 
of literature, the epoch of the Renaissance, by 
using the language of his countrymen, instead of 
the Latin, for his titanic masterpiece, the “ Divine 
Comedy.” A wonderful combination of sublime 
poetry and profound philosophy, of theology and 
history, of ethics and mysticism, as this unique 
work represents, it has appealed, especially since 
the last century, to the literary men of all classes 
and countries as the production of one of the world’s 
greatest geniuses, so that the Dante literature 
has grown to such an extent as to filla whole library. 
Yet the fact remains that it is a historical, rather 


than a living, interest that we take in the author of ° 


the “ Divine Comedy.’ Dante belongs te a world 
of belief and of thought we have altogether 
outlived. What lends his “ Divine Comedy ”’ 
its chief value among the world’s literature 
is just this fact that it was the crowning 
work of centuries voicing in different langu- 
ages ther views of Heaven and Hell, the 
consummation of the efforte of the ages to espy 
the mysteries of the Hereafter. “HEAVEN AND 
HELL,” by Dr. Kaufmann Kohler (Macmillan), is 
a study in comparative religion, in which the author 
uses the *‘ Divine Comedy” as the basis of his 
investigation into the views to be found in all the 
old civilisations on Retribution in the Hereafter, 
in Hell or Heaven. Dr. Kohler essays to prove 
that there is still a powerful message of ethical 
truth aud prophetic hope and high idealism for our 
materialistic and critical age in the system of 
medievalism expounded by Thomas Aquinas, 
whom Dante followed. Before presenting his 
extensive survey of those ideas which form the 
framework of Dante’s immortal poem, and thereby 
casting some new light on its leading thought, Dr. 


Kohler devotes his attention to Dante’s attitude 


towards and use of the Bible. 


Dante was especially fond of allegorising. Thus, 
right in the opening canto, the three beasts that 
come upon him, the lion, the wolf, and the panther, 
are taken from Jeremiah v, 6, and are symbols of 
the three distinctive vices: False Pride, Avarice, 
and Lust. When he reaches Purgatory, “ the 
realm of freedom,’ he hears Psalm exiv, ‘‘ When 
Israel came forth from Egypt,” chanted by the 
spirits, after the same allegorical method. In the 


midst of the circle of kings, “chief among the 


greatest,” David is seen, “ the singer of the Holy 
Spirits’ song,” and his hymns of praise and strains 
of supplication and repentance are echoed forth 
throughout the poem. Most siznificantly is King 
Solomon placed among the great masters of theo- 
logical lore as “the sixth light.” 

Leah and Rachel have become standing figures 
of active and contemplative life since Richard, the 
learned monk of St. Victor, and Dante’s chivalry 
accords to “the Hebrew dames,” from Eve to 
Judith, the foremost place in the Empyrean. 
Regarding Adam’s brief stay in the Garden of 
Eden, the Church Fathers share the opinion of one 
of the Rabbis that it lasted only a few hours, the 
day of his creation having also been that of his 
expulsion on account of his transgression, 

' Nimrod is placed among the’ high-towering 
giants, the Titans of Greek mythology who defied 


to hide his detestation. There are in Vienna and 
the country round irreconcilables who will not let 
rooms to Ostjuden at any price. 

Man against man; this is the true formula of the 
problem which is poisoning minds, hindering intel- 
lectual manifestations, and spoiling international 
relationships. The Viennese Hakenkreuzler (the 
Hakenkreuz or hooked cross is the emblem with 
which the anti-Semites decorate themselves) attack 
for example, M. Avenol. the French delegate to the 
League of Nations, one of them having insinuated 
that his name is really Haferol. the name of an 


Alsatian Jew. The orthodox of Salzburg prohibj: 
Max Reinhardt from organising Catholic festiva). 
for fear of contamination, their colleagues in Berli; 
bar the gates of the Lyric Theatre, Charlottenbury. 
to Bruno Walter. Hatred licks the tombs ani 
works of the dead, the symphonies of Gustay 
Mahler are criticised since the composer was not a 
Christian, and the accusation, “son of the Jew 
Geyer,” launched by the implacable Nietzscho 
against Richard Wagner, is heard anew. The 
centuries have passed in vain; man remains th. 
same as ever. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
Dante’s Use of the Bible. 


the rule of the Olympian god, Zeus, and were cast 
into Tartaros. These were identified by the 
Hellenistic writers, whom Josephus in his history 
followed, with the builders of the Tower of Babel, 
who provoked the wrath of God, after which 
ensued the confusion of their language. According 
to this legend, Nimrod was the leader and evil 
counsellor. This is most drastically described in 
Dante. 

The most dramatic figure in the whole poem, far 
superior even to Milton’s Satan, is Lucifer. It is 
derived from Isaiah xtv, 12, which, according to 
the Authorised Version, reads: “ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !”’ 


The name, Lucifer, is taken from the Latin version, 


the Vulgate, which follows the Greek translation, 
the Septuagint, ““ Phosphoros.”’ In comparing the 
fall of Nebuchadnezzar with that of the morning 
star, the prophet had evidently before him a 
Babylonian myth, telling how this most. brilliant 
of the stars plotted, in presumptuous pride, to rise 
above all the stellar deities and take his seat as 
the highest on the Mount of Assembly of the gods 
in the uttermost parts of the North, but was cast 
down to the lowest pit of the nether world. This 
astral myth had its counterpart in the Greek myth 
of Phosphoros, the son of Eos (the Dawn), and 
the two-fold character of the star, as day and 
evening star, probably gave rise to the strange 
myth. But the apocalyptic writers transformed 
the rebellious star god into a rebellious angel, 
and so he became either the dragon-shaped Satan, 
or the real Tempter of Adam and Eve, who is cast 


down from heaven. In the Rabbinic Haggadah — 


he appears under the name of Samael, described 
as the foremost in rank. size, and splendour among 
the angels, before pride and envy caused him to 
plot against man in defiance of God, whereupon he 
is cast down from heaven as the arch-fiend. 

Apart, however, from these incidental refer- 
ences to the Bible books and characters, it is its 
fundamental idea, the divine righteousness ruling 
all life, which permeates the “ Divine Comedy.” 
“ The great, mighty, and awful God who respecteth 
not persons nor bribe,” “ the foundations of whose 
throne are righteousness and justice,” sits in judg- 
ment over the sinners of the Inferno, to mete out 
their punishment in accordance with their evil 
doings, nor does He admit any to the realm of: 
bliss, unless he has cleansed himself from the least 
impurity of action or thought by sincere repentance, 
while the soul ascends the steep mountain of 
Purgatory (after Psalm xxiv, 3ff: ‘‘ Who shall 
ascend into the mountain of the Lord? ... He 


that hath clean hands and a pure heart”), where- 


fore the constant repetition of the words “ the 
eternal,” “the all-searching justice, the minister 
of the most mighty Lord,” occurs throughout the 
poem. Free from partiality and prejudice, the 
poet weighs men and nations in the scale of unerring 
justice, not even sparing himself when reviewing 
his life in the light of his conscience voiced by 
Beatrice. ‘“ The power, not ourselves, that maketh 
for righteousness,” as Matthew Arnold summed up 
the Bible teaching, constitutes the principle of 
Dante’s ethics, and Dante, therefore, insists so 
positively on man’s free will, without which there 
can be no morality or responsibility. Indeed, 
Dante is so fully imbued with the idea of “ the 
everlasting, living Justice” as to be perplexed by 
the doctrine of predestination and the exclusive 


salvation of the Christian believer, and he only 
submits resignedly to it, surrendering his reason 
to the dictates of his faith. Of course, the Hebrew 
prophets and law-givers were concerned only with 
the establishment of justice among men and nations 
on earth, and they rather avoided dwelling on the 
state of the soul after death, as this led people to 
necromancy and similar superstitious practices, 
which could only estrange them from the true 
worship of God. The problem of adjusting the 
relation of destiny and merit in the individual, 
which vexed Jeremiah, Job, and the Psalmist, 
remained unsolved, until the belief in the world-to- 
come was brought home to the Jew through contact 
with new currents of thought, such as found ex- 
pression in Isaiah xxvi, 19, and Daniel xii, 2, 3. 
Up to that time satisfaction was found in the 
simple, naive assumption: “‘ Behold, the righteous 
shall be requited in the earth, how much more the 


‘wicked and the sinner ”’ (Proverbs xi, 31). 


Sheol, the Hebrew nether world, . remained, 


accordingly, like the Greek Hades, the dreary: 


realm of the shades, the gathering place of the 
departed, devoid of light and life, without any 
moral relation to earthly life, “‘ the Land of Silence 
(Dumah),”’ from which there is no coming up again 
(Belial), and where only ‘the king of terrors 
reigns (Job x, 21 ff). According to Dr. Kohler, only 


gradually the kingdom of God was extended to — 


Sheol. It was under Persian influence, in his view, 
that it became the realm of punishment for the 
soul, especially after it had been identified with 


Gehenna, “ the valley of Hinnom,” and Tofeth, the 


place of the Moloch fires. Also such passages as 
speak of “‘ the devouring fire and the everlasting 
burnings ” awaiting the sinners, or of “ the worm 
which dies not, and the fire which is not quenched ~ 
were then referred to after-life (Jeremiah xix, 6; 
Isaiah xxxiii, 14; Ixvi, 24). Neither was the 


heaven, in which the stars move along the paths 


assigned to them, and above which God in His 
majesty is enthroned, surrounded by the various 


classes of angelic beings forming His court, viewed, _ 


in biblical time, as a realm of reward for the 
righteous, though Enoch and Elijah are taken up 
there. Nor was the Garden of Eden thought of as 
an abode of “delight” for the righteous after 
death, until apocalyptic writers accepted the idea 


from Parseeism, whence the very name of Paradise | 


emanated. 


These views, traced to different historic in- 
fluences, are developed in chapters on Hell and 
Heaven in Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu and Persian 
literature; Hades and Elysium in Greek and 
Roman literature; Gehenna and Paradise in 
Apocalyptic, Rabbinic and Mohammedan litera- 
ture; Hell, Heaven and Purgatory in medieval 
literature; and the “ Divine Comedy”’ in the 
light of modern thought. Dr. Kohler’s book 's 
vigorously and intelligently written, and makes 
extraordinarily interesting reading. 
entirely free from the author’s weakness of pre- 
senting some of his individual and pet views in the 
guise of accepted theories which need no further 
question or examination. Nevertheless this recrea- 
tion of a veteran scholar in the retirement and even- 
ing of his days may be cordially welcomed as 4 
clear and comprehensive account of the subject 
with which it deals, and deserves all the commen: 
dation with which it will assuredly meet. 
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We met them on the plain of Esdraelon, a building 


guild who had exchanged the dwellings of Eastern 
Kurope for the tents of their forefathers. They 
were engaged in erecting houses in a colony named 
alter the author of the Declaration, which had 
emboldened them to apply the acid test of reality 
to the dreams and visions of a return to the Promised 
Land. 
young men and women mostly in their twenties, 
and two babies. The women were employed in 
the kitchen and on such modified forms of house- 
keeping as camp life requires, while the men 
worked with reintoreed concrete. The superinten- 
dent, a doctor of medicine, who showed us round, 
told us that the guild numbered among its company 
inen and women who belonged to professions, as 
well as university students. “When this job is 
finished we shall move on,” he said. *“* I only hope 
we shall be able to find other work. The times are 
not of the best. But we are in Palestine, and we 
shall not lose heart.” 

* The air is excellent, why shouldn't we look 
well?” they said, in reply to our comments on 
their appearance. It was not, however, the ruddy, 
glowing cheek or the sturdy build of physical 
health which caught and riveted our attention. 
Jt was their bearing, courteous and simple, and at 
the same time dignified and independent. In 
almost every countenance there shone a radiance 
which told of high courage and purposeful- 
ness, and owed its origin to the “ liberator,” 
rather than the hygienic, properties of the air of 
Palestine. 3 

We had no food with us, and the prospect of a 
~ypeal was remote. They apologised for the fact 
that dinner was over, and with shy smiles and 
blushes invited us to partake of a meal consisting 
of cucumbers, brown bread, and milk. Seated on 
wooden benches by bare trestle boards in their 
dining-room, an open ‘tent, we ate it gratefully 
and with relish. 

* Yes,” said the litthe Hadassah nurse who 
accompanied us, “ they have seen some hard times. 
Camping is all right in spring and summer, but 
the winter under canvas, with the drenching rain 
avid cold winds, means real privation and suffering. 
They have little, too, in the way of medicaments 
or even the necessaries of existence. And there 
is always the enemy malaria. I was up here to 
see and help them with advice and stores several 
times last winter. But they are young, they are 
full of courage and hope, and—we are in Palestine.” 


II. 

He was of medium height and sturdy build, with 
an alert and responsive countenance, and he wore 
his cap at a conquering angle. He. was very 
obliging, if a little unpunctual in starting, but, 
then, timekeeping, like other customs in Palestine, 
is individual and peculiar. To the accompaniment 
of appreciative comments from some half a dozen 


They were, perhaps, thirty in number, 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


Some Impressions. 
By Noemi Kay. 


well-wishers who were looking on, he at length suc- 
ceeded in tying on to the step of the motor car the 
bulging luggage of the little Hadassah nurse to his 
satisfaction—no light task this, to secure it against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune in the 
shape of one hundred and sixty miles of bumpy 
road. Once the vexatious incidents of the start 
left. behind, with the cooler breezes fanning us as 
we climbed the stony Judaean Hills, his spirits 
soared and he expanded to the ambient air. He 
deplored that, as we spoke no Hebrew, he was 
only able to address us in German and begged our 
pardon for what was a deficiency in ourselves, 
He dwelt at length on that ill-starred venture, the 
Tower of Babel, and bemoaned the fact that in this 
instance the sins of the fathers had been visited 
on the children far beyond the third and fourth 
generation, yea, even unto the present day. He 
sang in an agreeable baritone songs of liberty and 
liberation, mostly in German. He teld us that he 
was one of the original “ blue” band of seventy 
Chaluzim who had emigrated from Germany alte: 
the Declaration and that thirty-eight of them had 
remained in Palestine, As the ‘car sped on unde: 
the blue Mediterranean sky, through the golden 
corn-covered. countryside, “ail Arab werk,” as 
he commented, “the Jews have much to make. 
up,” his courage grew within him, and his imagina- 
tion took a bolder turn. ‘* Why, little boy,” he 
addressed the weedy-looking child wedged between 
him and the Hadassah nurse on the front seat, 
“why are you so silent and dispirited? You 
should laugh and sing, for you are in your own 
land, the best of all lands, in Palestine. Ah,” he 
cried, exuberantly clapping the sma!il boy on the 
back, ‘‘ things will be all right in your children’s 
days. That day will see a Palestinian legation in 
every capital in Europe and in America.” An 
unseemly incident brought these prophetic 
utterances to a premature and abrupt conclusion. 
The little boy was violently sick. Whether he was 
overwhelmed by the magnificence of his destiny 
or merely by the jolting of the car he did not 
divulge. 


The maximum carrying capacity of the launch 
was doubtless scheduled at about fifteen persons. 
Yet we embarked at Dead Sea Post some thirty 
strong. This was, needless to say, no one person’s 
fault, any more than was the fact that the party 
depended almost. exclusively for its drinking water 
on the fresh-water streams which at long intervals 
push their way through lime and sandstone to the 
banks of the Dead Sea. The party as originally 
planned consisted of some fifteen persons, but the 
volatility of certain of the original constituents 
had so shrunk it that a complete collapse threatened 
when a determined and zealous deliverer appeared 
on the scene armed with a list of twelve additional 
people alleged to be ready and anxious to make the 
trip. It was a matter for quick decision, The 


expedition must either be cancelled or the launch 
hired and a deposit paid forthwith. The promoter 
oi the scheme was a brave man. Offering up a 


prayer that among the twelve might be faint- ’ 


hearts who would drop out, he closed with the Arab 
owner, and found himself ther.upon the temporary 
lessee of the launch and its personnel,who were 
prepared for a period of three days to show him and 
his party the various places of interest on the Dead 
Sea. 
or two breught friends with them, on the principle 
apparently that one more or less does not matter-—- 
& maximum only true in this case in.its minus 
application. 

it was the end of May, and the comments of our 
friends were not encouraging. ‘“ You will be eaten 
alive by mosquitoes as well as cooked by the sun,” 
they remarked cheerfully. The launch had one 
upholstered seat, but it, not unnaturally perhaps, 
faced the wheel and was occupied by the owner, 
who drove her, and by an extremely fat Arab doctor, 
without whose presence the launch is ‘not legally 
seaworthy. The latter sat heavily in his seat all 
day, taking up the room of three normal-sized 
persons, and on the second day, when a breeze 
slightly agitated the oily smoothness of the Dead 
Sea waters, proved his value by succumbing to the 
motion more completely than any other member 


ofthe ship’s company. The other sufferers occup'ed 


the only other spot with any pretentions to comfort, 


“the sick-bay,” as it was laughingly dubbed, two 


large tarpaulin-covered water tanks which stood in 
the bows of the ship. 


For three days these men and women were 


packed like sardines on the good ship “ St. X.” 
The nights were spent on land, under the starry 
vault of heaven, and in Palestine the stars on a 
moonless night have a tropical lustre. There were 
Government servants and doctors ; young German 
scientists, indefatigable in their quest for rare 
plants and minerals; young unmarried English 
and American women, nurses or other workers from 
Jerusalem; and young married women from 
Germany and the Eastern European countries. 
And the different tongues! Truly Babel revived 
in the hum of conversation. Relatively few of the 
company spoke Hebrew with anything resembling 
fluency. In addition to their own tongue, the 
English, Seotch and Irish Jews spoke fair or bad 
German or French, both or nothing ; the Germans 
fair or bad English;. the Dutch good Englisn ; 
the Poles and Rumanians bad German; the 
Russians fair or bad German or French; and the 
Arabs fair French. There were neither French nor 
Italian Jews in the party. 


It would be wrong to infer from this description 
that the party was a failure. On the contrary, 
it was, in cockney parlance, a “‘ howiing ” success. 
Despite the sufferings caused by the heat, atid due 
mostly to inadequate headgear; and by the cold 
at night, due to inadequate covering ; despite the 


Not only did the twelve all turn up, but one — 
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etrangencss and the strange tongues, the members 
of the party were happy together. And this was 
not primarily, if at all, due to ephemeral causes, 
to the scenes of strange and absorbing grandeur 
being visited; not to those lime and sandstone 
rocks which, rising sheer and naked on either side 
of tho Sea, heighten the prevailing impression of 
ruin and desolation by their resemblance to the 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PALESTINE 


The Thirteenth Zionist Congress did not express 
“unqualified satisfaction with the existing state 
of affairs’? (Dr. Weizmann’s speech, August 15-- 
see Jewish Chronicle, August 24, p. 23). Not that 
the country is being unsatisfactorily governed. 
On the contrary, the official “‘ Report on Palestine 
Administration, 1922”-——which, to judge from 
accounts, does not seem to have been laid before 
the Congress—is one long chapter of steady ad- 
ministrative progress. It tells of a financial surplus 
of almost half a million pounds. Imports and 
exports increase. Suburbs are building; agricul- 
ture is recovering; afforestation develops. New 
schools were opened. But, “ placing the country 
under such. political, administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish national home.” Does this mean nothing 
more, it was asked, than governing the country 
well? Complaints were made (inter alia) about the 
restriction of immigration, the inadequate subsidis- 
ing of H«vrew education, the lack of official recogni- 
tion accorded to the Vaad Leumi 

A superficial perusal of The Repor! justifies these 
complaints. The specifically Jewish benefits con- 
ferred as yet by the Palestinian Government are 
few in number and limited in extent. But, what: 
the Government enabled Palestinian Jewry to do, 
rather than what the Government did—this is the 
vital fact. of Palestine, 1922. The Administration 


‘has come to Westernise. It is for the Zionist 


Organisation to educe the potentialities of the land, 
so that it ultimately become Ereiz Israel. Freedom 
for Hebrew institutions to grow is thus as important 
as Official “ Zionisation.” Let us consider the 
Report from this twofold point of view. 

A. What the Administration has done for Zionism. 
--To summarise, it has stabilised the Rabbinic 
Courts, subsidised education, allotted land, and 
allowed a small stream of immigration. 

1, The Rabbinic Courts.—These have assumed the 
increased jurisdiction conferred by the Order in 
Council establishing the Constitution. Their judg- 
ments have been executed by the civil courts. Of 
course, conflicts of jurisdiction (viz., in questions of 
marriage and divorce) have arisen which are inevit- 


able where different Courts possess limited juris- 


diction in the same spheres. Jewish Religious Law 
is now a recognised third-year subject in the 
Evening Law Classes, which contain some seventy 
Jewish students. Moreover, Jewish magistrates 
at Jcrusalem, Jaffa, and Safed often hear cases in 
Hebrew, while in the superior courts also Hebrew is 
occasionally used. 

2, Hebrew Education.—A grant of £3,000 (on 
‘@ per capita basis) was made last year to Jewish 
schools. Itis to be hoped that the Government will 
either raise the basis or make a special grant to 
Hebrew education to encourage its larger scope. 
For, of the twenty-two technical and commercial 
schools, seventeen are Jewish and not one is a 
Government school. 

3. The Land.—The Land Commission of three 


contains one Palestinian Jewish member. The 


only record of an official grant is that of 1,100 
dunums of State land near Acre which were leased 
to a Jewish settler for 99 years. An attempt was 
made to settle Jewish ex-soldiers near Hebron, but 
the plan was abandoned through the unsuitability 
of the site. In view of the obligation “ to encourage 
close settlement on State lands and lands not required 
for public purposes,” this, admittedly, is a dis- 
appointing récord. 

4. Immigration.—Most of the Jewish immigrants 
enter through the Z.0., which may nominate for 
authorization a fixed quota. Th's is distributed over 
the various centres of emigration (chiefly in Fastern 
Kurope). The immigrants tended to settle in the 
towns, chiefly Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, and Tiberias, 
where the building activities are prorounccd. 


architectural forms of past agcs, particularly 
Gothic, in decay ; nor even to the poignant historical 
interest of Masada, the last Jewish stronghold, 


which the Romans after two years of siege finally - 


subdued, only to find on entering a city of the dead, 
the men having first slain their womenkind and 
then cach other rather than fall alive into the hands 
of the enemy; no, deeper and more pc rsonal feelings 


By George J. Webber, LL.B. 


Immigration has been strictly limitcd. Only 
7,844 Jews entered last year. Yet it is imm grants 
which the country needs, who alone can rebuild it. 


Perhaps ‘‘ conditions” are officially thought * un- 


suitable’ for a larger influx at present. But it is 
for the Administration “ to facilitate Jewish immi- 
eration” (Art. 6). Settlers should be encouraged 


_ by graduated Government grants. 


Accordingly, to the spheres of education, immi- 
gration and settkment, Zionists hope that the 
Administration will allot a greater part of its budget 


B. What Palestinian Jewry has Done.—-In eco- . 


nomic, social, and educational life—despite the 
necessity for reorganization stressed by Dr. Weiz- 
mann—the Jewish citizens of Palcstine have shown 
themselves equal to the task. Banking companics 
to forward commerce and to help the workers have 
been incorporated. Jewish Labour is centralised 
and federated. The co-operative movement thcre 
is the largest in the world: Although Government 
schools contain only 1,000 more pupils than do 
Jewish schools, Jewish teachers outnumber Covern- 
ment teachers by two hundred. Agricultural 
experimentation is succecding. Private purchase 


of land is increasing. New colonies progress. 


‘Hebrew periodical literature comments daily and 


weekly on politics, labour movements, and technical . 
questions. 

Eleven per cent. of the population has achieved th’s. 
For out of a total 757,182 inhabitants, there are 
590,890 Moslems and only 83,794 Jews. And of 
this latter number, a’most one-qvarter consists of 
schoolboys—and schoolgirls. 

The main achievements fall under four headings : 

‘1. Banking.—¥Your banking associations have 
been incorporated :— 

(a) The Building Loan and Savings Association. 
Capital, £25,000. 


(b) Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions. | 


Capital, £30,000. | 
General Mortgage Bank. 
Capital, £200,000. 
(d) Workers’ Bank. 
Several Saving Societies have been form«d in 
the towns and villages, which assist with loans. 
2. Labour.—Instead of conflicting Trade Unions 
for different spheres of work, there has been 


formed :— 


(a) A Central Federation of Jewish Labour. 
This is one vast Trade Union with diferent 
branches, e.g., for railway and agricultural workers. 


It performs the additional functions of Fricridly ~ 


Society and Labour Bureau. One-fifth of Palestine 
Jewry belongs to the working population. Out of 
16,442 Jewish workers, 12,278 are men and 4,164 
women. Rarely were there more than 2,000 un- 
employed, at times as few as 500. 

‘Ten years ago an attempt was made to organize 
small colonies on a co-operative basis. From this 
nucleus has grown the co-operative idea, finding 
expression in :— 

(b) The Jewishi Co-operative Labour Associa- 
tion of Palestine. 

~The Association (with a membership of 2,600) 
execules building contracts mainly. A few tech- 
nical experts are employed. It is said to be the 
largest association of its kind, | 

3. Hducation.—There is eloquence in these 
unadorned figures :— 


(a) Schools (b) Teachers, 
Jewish ... 170 


(c) Boy Pupils. (d) Girl Pupils, (e) Total 

Govt. 16,006. $088... 19,639 

Jewish ... 9,669 ... 8415 ... 18,084 

Technical education is mainly confined to special 

Jewish technical and commercial schools, There 
are five such Moslem and Christian schools. 

4. Immigration and Settlements,—7,844 Jewish, 


drew them together. They undcrstood and sym. 
pathised with cach other. They were conscious 
of the existence of common aims and motivcs. 
They had, one and all, of their free will, elected to 
leave the countries of their birth, to work, live and 
die in this country of their origin, in order to help 
build up there a national home by the Jcws,. of 
the Jews, for the Jews. 


AND ZIONISM. 


out of a total of 8,128, immigrants were admitted 
in 1922. Thirteen hundred were of independent 
means; one hundred were members of professions. 
Of dependents on residents in Palestine there was 
the large figure of 3,000,. while 2,000 persons 
entered with definite prospect of employment. 
The greatest number came from Poland (3,209; ; 
the smallest, from Syria (7); England provided 
34, U.S. 66. But from all parts Jews came: Ukraine, 
Russia, Rumania; Latvia and Lithuania; Cer- 
many and Austria; Turkey and Egypt. 

Two new agricultural settlements, Nuris and 
Nahalal, have been developed by the Zionist Or- 
ganisation, Five hundred of the recent immigrants 
have joined the settlers,.who now number 1,000, 

* * * * 

Thus, the Nation grows from its small © rem- 
nant.” It’ moves: onward, The Report is not 
unhopeful. If-11 per cent. of a: population can 
record these achievements within (comparatively) 
a few years, it augurs well for the next few decades. 

It is rumoured that the Arab: Delegation will 
press its claim for a “ Representative National 
Government ” before the Cabinet Council. The 
correspondence of March to dune, 1922 (Cmd, 1709) 
leaves no doubt of the aims of this delegation. 
Palestine,” they gaid, “comes under Grade A, 
according to Article 22, para. 4, of the Covenant 


of the League ... as a community whose exist- 


ence a8 an important nation can be. provisiona!!y 
recognised, subject to the rendering of adminis- 
trative advice and assistance of a Mandatory, 
until such time as it is to stand alone.” That 
the Government will repudiate the Declaration 
or the Mandate we need not be afraid. They 
have reiterated this “solemn undertaking.” The 
Colonial Office “cannot discuss the future of 
Palestine upon any other basis” (p. 5). The 


Declaration is a pledge, antecedent to the Covenant, — 
No. Not repudiation, but re-interpretation is 


the real danger. Delegates arrive. They agitate. 
Théy claim. The Government reaches * further 
conclusions.’ Diplomatic suavity. A White Paper 


. emerges. Re-orientation. A Halacha (Bialik would 


say) allegorised into an Agada. “~ That Palestine 
as a whole should be converted into a Jewish 
National Home” was never contemplated— ran 
the critical commentary of June, such 
a home was to be founded in Palestine.”’ (n. 13.) 
Hence Article 4, which virtually recognises the 
Zionist Organisation “for the purpose of advising 
and co-operating ...in such economic, social 
and other matters as may affect the establishment 
of the Jewish National, Home.” For, by a well- 
known rule of construction, the clause “ other 
matters’ docs not mean anyother matters,” 
but only such as are of the same nature as “ economic 
or social matters,” not, ¢.g., political matters. 

But what of the Jewish National Home ?. It is 
without a—Derush, Nothing simpler, ~The 
further development of the existing community 
(which already has its ‘national’ characteristics), 
... that it may become a centre in which the 
Jewish people as a whole may take, on grounds of 
religion and race, an interest and a pride” (p. 19). 

This is to be tho guiding motive of the Con- 
stitution, this, of the Administration—this dis- 
torted “ Ahad Haamism,” ‘This is the mouse 
with which the mountain travailed. This, the cause 
for the Administration's coolness to Zionist ardour. 
It is the logical corollary of the interpretation — 
as has been so frequently and insistently pointed 
out in the editorial columns of the Jewish Chronic: 
With this policy, for the time, we have to be content. 
In face of it a “ zionising” administration is 4 
theoretical and practical impossibility. The Z.onist 
Organisation was asked for “a formal assurance 
of acceptance of this policy, and a promise to con- 
duct its activities in conformity therewith.” They 
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replied: “ The activities of the Zionist Organisation 
will be conducted in conformity.” They did not, 
they could not, declare that they accepted such a 
policy as their *‘ declared aim.” That is not Zionism, 
But, in face of a crisis, they bowed to the inevitable. 
Of what avail: “ We want a National Government ?” 

Pilpul can ever be met by Pilpul, ‘‘ Establishing,” 
“ reconstituting ’’ a national home cannot mean 
“ developing an existing community.” An existing 
eommunity develops of itself. It does not need 


The Duke of Berwick and Alba has recently 
published for private circulation among his fellow- 
members of the Roxburgh Club a limited number 
ef copies of a medieval manuscript which is of 
especial interest to Jews. 
the fifteenth century the Jewish Community of 
Toledo passed through a critical period in its 
history. It had reached its zenith, and the shadows 
of the Inquisition were drawing nigh. It had a 
creditable record.. It could boast of many a 
Jewish luminary it had produced. Jehuda Halevi, 
. Abraham ibn Ezra, Al-Charizi, and Abraham ibn 
Daud (RABaD.) were among the immortals who 
first saw light in the capital of old Castile. It 
could boast of its members who had risen to pro- 
minent positions at Court, such as Hayyuj Alfata 
and Samuel Halevi Abulafia, who became respec- 
tively confidant of and treasurer to Pedro the Cruel. 
It could boast of two most magnificent Synagogues, 
both of which, alas! were afterwards converted 
into churches, one receiving the name of Santa 
Maria la Blanca and the other that of El Transito, 
the latter being turned into a national monument 
as late as the year 1888. It could even point to a 
beautiful Jewess, Formosa by name, who, dominat- 
ing the heart of Alfonso VILI., dominated his 
kingdom, too. 

But the haleyon days of the Community came 
to an end in 1391, when, as a result of the violent 
exhortations of Vicent Ferrer (supposed by Basnage 

‘to have been of Jewish descent), a terrible massacre 
took place. From then until the 
century later the Jews of Toledo, with but occasional 
periods of respite, lived with varying degrees in 
a state of anxiety and unrest, 


It was in 1422 that Don Luiz de Guzman, - 


Grandmaster of the Knights of Calatrava, having 
turned his attention to Biblical] studies, com- 
manded a learned Rabbi of Maqueda, a town near 


. Toledo, to undertake the task of translating the — 


Old Testament from Hebrew into Castilian. The 
Rabbi, Moses Arragel, did his best to dissuade 
Guzman from the enterprise. He felt the difficulty 
of a Jew translating and commenting on the Bible 
in a way that would satisfy a Catholic, But Don 


ENGLISH LET 


We have reached that point in Greenhalgh’s 
letter where he gives an account of the Service 
rendered in the London Synagogue. Having been 
eareful to arrive early, at nine oclock in the 
morning, he was present throughout the entire 
Service. As is still common nowadays, the 
Shachrith was not conducted by the Chazzan ; 
for Greenhalgh tells us: ‘‘The Priest’s son, a 
comely youth, standing at the Table or Altar 
alone, sung all the former part of the Service which 
was a full hour long (1), all the rest singing with 
him, with a great and barbarous noise; this 
eonsisted mostly of the Psalms of David, with 
some prayers intermixed, which they sung standing 
up looking East (2), and with a lower noise and 
‘in tune not unlike to that when the reading Psalms 
are sung in our quires (i.e, choirs); but their 
reading Psalms they sung much what like as we 
do sing ballads, and I observed that when mention 
was made of the Edomites, Philistines, or any 
enemies of David, or Israel's, they stamped strongly 
with their feet, that all the Synagogue sounded 


1) In the Se dic Rite, the Shachrith Service is longer 
eis with the enazim. If, as I suppose, that Sabbath 
was also New Moon, there would be additions to the ritual. 


(2) This must refer to the Amidah. 


In the early part of | 


{xpulsion 


to be “ established.” Still, that is what the Govern- 
ment—the Administration—mean. That is. what 
we must remember when we test their work of 1922. 

Meanwhile, it is for the. Zionist Organisation 
to: gain further concéssions for the increase of 
immigration, the leasing of land, the grants to 
education. Dr. Weizmann will strive with Cicer- 
onian vigilance. At present Palestine Jewry 
does not own 4 per cent. of the land—little more 
than 750,000 dunums (187,500 acres). Concerning 


THE OLIVARES BIBLE. 
By Rabbi Harris Cohen. 


Luis persisted and requested Arragel not only 
to give aliteral translation of the original, but also to 
supplement it with glosses and comments, assigning 
Friar Arias, Custos of the Franciscans in Toledo, to 
make known his particular wishes in the matter. 
The correspondence between Don Luis and the Rabbi 
is prefixed to Arragel’s work, and is of extreme 
interest and importance from the point of view 
of the respect and courtesy with which the Rabbi 
is approached. This is the language in which the 
invitation to Arragel is couched: ‘* We, the Master 
of Calatrava, send many greetings to you, Raby 
Mose Arragel, our vassal in the city of Maqueda. 
Know O, Raby Mose,that we desire to possess a 
Bible with glosses and expositions, and we are 
assured that you are well able to undertake the 
work.” The incident is of value for. another 
reason. The majority of the survivors of the 1391 


massacre had saved their lives by abjuring their . 


faith. Only a few loyal Jews remained in the city, 
and although there were among the “ conversos”’ 
a number of profound Biblical scholars, it was 
not to a renegade, but to a pious Rabbi, that 
Guzman turned for a reliable translation of Holy 
Writ. Arragel applied himself to the task with 
great assiduity and completed it in about eight 
years. He based his translation to a large extent 
upon that of Jerome, following, however, the order 
of books according to the Hebrew canon. Where 
the Hebrew differed from the Latin text he fol- 
lowed the Hebrew. In the glosses, however, he 
allowed himself great freedom, and ‘frequently 
expressed disagreement even from Jewish writers. 


When he came into conflict with the dogmas of 


the Catholic Church he plainly observed: “‘This is 
the opinion of the Christians, but the Jews hold 
just the opposite view.” 
book was finished the Rabbi had to meet the 
Catholic scholars of the Order of Saint Francis 
and discuss with them any points that may have 
arisen. When the head of the Order, who had 
apparently not taken part in these periodical 
conferences, received the manuscript in its com- 
pleted form on behalf of Don Luis, he acknow- 
ledged it by declaring to Rabbi Moses: ‘ Be 


As each component . 


again (3). There were two or three composed 
Hymns, which they, all standing up and looking 
toward Jerusalem, sang very melodiously (4). 
After this former part of the Service finished, the 
Priest’s son officiating hitherto, which was about 
an hour, there was deep silence for a pretty while 
(5); then the Priest arose and some of the chief 
Jews with him, and they went with a grave, slow 
pace, up the Synagogue, to fetch the Law of Moses, 
and when they came tothe Ark wherein it was kept, 
the Priest drew the curtain, and opening the double 
door of it, the Law appeared; then the whole 
Assembly stood up and bowed down just toward 
it, and the Priest and those chief ones with him 
stood singing a song to it a little while.” 

The letter next gives a description of the Sefer 


~ Torah and the Reading of the Law; but here the 


(3) This custom of execrating Israel’s enemies bas only 
survived in some § ogues on Purim, when the name of 
Haman is mentioned during the reading of the Megillah. 
Greenhalgh refers to this practice later in his letter. 

(4) He perhaps alludes to the Kedushah, and in particular 
the Hallel, because it is probable that the visit was on a Sabbath 
which coincided with the beginning of the month. 

(5) I can only understand this as an interval before the 
Reading of the Law. If this be correct, it is worth noting 
that the interval was observed in “ dee silence. Indeed, 
the impression one derives from Gree s account is that 
the entire Service was conducted in a most dignified and 
decorous manner, 


education, if the Zionist Organisation can provide 
£70,000 for Hebrew schools, and Palestinian Jews, 
£23,500, £3,000 is a paltry grant from the Govern- 
ment. 

But, “the more vigorous our ewn efforts in 
Palestine, the larger our own achievements, the 
more attentive will be the hearing we shall receive.”’ 
Eretz Israel—helped by Keneseth I srael—-educating, 
colonising, building, will slowly move towards a 
new Cultural Independence. 


assured that if the interior of the Bible is equal to 
the exterior, you will have produced the most 
beautiful and famous book to be found in many 
kingdom.” 

The ceremony of presenting it to the Grand- 
master must have been carried out amidst pomp 
and circumstance. The frontispiece vividly illus- 
trates this unique scene. De Guzman is seen 
seated on a throne robed in a white garment. At 
his right stands a Dominican friar, at his left a 
Franciscan, and around him are numerous knights 
and vassals. The Rabbi is on his knees holding 
out the open Bible for his master’s acceptance. 


~The author is clear and lucid in his translation. 
He shows himself to have been a man of. vast 
learning, of fine literary taste and of remarkebly 
broad views. He cites as his authorities many classic 
authors, Christian scholars and writers on Christian 
theology, as- well as the Talmud and several 
Rabbis. .An interesting feature of the work, 
which consists of 515 folios, is the numerous 
Jewish tales and fables with which it is interspersed. 
Many of the illustrations, of which there are 334 
‘miniatures (including 6 full paged), are exceedingly 
quaint and original. Some of them are evidently 
the. work if not of Jews then performed under 
Jewish. direction. One, of the Feast of Esther 
and Ahasuerus, shows King and Queen, with their 


respective male and female guests, seated at separate 


tables. The Book of Job includes among a group 
of angels a strangely designed illustration of Satan. 


There is also a: picture of a Synagogue interior 


with every detail given with much minuteness. 
For two centuries the manuscript found no 
permanent resting place. In 1624, however, it was 
returned to a lineal descendant of the original 
owner in the person of Don Gaspar de Guzman, 


‘the Duke of Olivares, by the Grand Inquisitor in 


recognition of services rendered. , Hence its name, 
the Olivares Bible, Eventually it came as a part 
of the dowry of a Duchess of Olivares on her marriage 
with a Duke of Alba. The present Duke of Alba 
is the owner of the precious work, which is pre- 
served in the Paiace of Liria at Madrid. 


TER-WRITERS AND THE JEWS.—IIL. 
By The Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


account is somewhaf, confused and will require 
elucidation. ‘“‘ The Law was written in two great 
rolls of very broad parchment (as my Rabbi told 
me afterwards, and he told me the meaning of 
each thing that I desired, to which you must 
impute all that I here interpret) (6). The one roll 
contained the Book of Genesis and was much 
‘lesser; the other being three times as big, con- 
tained the other four Books of Moses. This roll 
was as thick as a pretty round pillar. Either roll 
had two fine thrown staves of black wood, one 
fastened to either end of it, whereon it was rolled 
up, the staves meeting in the middle; and the 
roll was swaddled about with a fine blue scarf, 
and over it was put a covering or case of blue silk 
fringed at the bottom; and in the top of the 


other roll was stuck like a fine tree of silver bells, 


(6) What follows is not clear, and the writer failed te under 
stand what he saw and what he was told. He distincti; 
mentions later that the Scrolls were carried by two men, fron 
which we are to conclude that the visit was paid on a specia 
Sabbath when two Scrolls were employed. Rabbi mus', 
have explained that one reading was from the Book of Genesis: 
and the additional reading (presumably for the New Moon/ 
from the Book of Numbers. Greenhalgh misunderstood hb 
informant, and supposed that one Sefer (presumably th‘ 
smaller used for the Maftir) contained Genesis, and the large 
Sefer the other four sections of the Pentateuch. Unless .’ 
Sefer contained the complete five Books, it could not be use 

nagogue. 
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which my Rabbi told me they called the Bells of 
Aaron (7), and in the top of the other roll was 
stuck a rod, having artificial flowers upon it, in 
remembrance of Aaron’s Rod that budded. (8). 
The Priest took forth the two rolls of the Ark and 
delivered them to two of those with him, who, 
taking the bottom of the staves in their hand, carried 
them straight upon high, rearing them to their 
shoulder ; so they came backin asolemn procession, 
bringing the Law with singing (those only sang 
who brought it) melodiously one of the songs of 
Sion. * The Law shallforth out of Sion come,’ etc. 
And as the Law thus passed along by them the 
people bowed towards it, and such as could reach 
took up the fringe of its costly covering in their 
hands and kissed it. When they had brought 
it to the Altar, four or five were busied in uncovering 
and unswaddling the roll... Then the Priest 
opened and spread the Law about a yard wide, 
and lifted it up a full yard above his head, turning 
himself, and showing it East, West, North, and 
South (9), the Jews meanwhile bowing down 
towards it with great reverence... Then the 
Priest laid the Law on the Altar and took in his 
hand a small silver cane or quill, with the sharp 
end thereof pointing at the lines of the Law as he 
read, for the greater reverence (10); it was half a 
vard long. Then there arose one out of the as- 
sembly and came unto the Priest, making low 
reverence; when the Priest asked aloud whether 
he desired to hear the Law read, who, saying ‘ yes, 
the Priest bade him pray then (11), and he looked 
upon his Hebrew Service Book which he had in 
his hand, and read over a short prayer, very fast ; 
then the Priest read a few lines of the Law with 
‘a loud voice, in a thundering barbarous tone, as 
fast as his tongue could run, for a form only ; then 
asked the man whether he had heard the Law, 
he bade him give thanks then, 
and he read a short prayer out of his book as 
hefore ; so, bowing himself to the Law and _ the 
Priest, he went to his place, and another came, 
nd did in like manner, until five or six had thus 
ward the Law read to them (12); which they 
count a special piece of honour to them. © After 
that five or six were busied in wrapping up the 
Law again, whereon they put then Bells and budded 
‘od again, and carried back with solemn procession 
as before, and the Priest placed it in the Ark, and 
they stood singing to it awhile. Afterwards the 
Priest alone, at the Altar, read very many short 
prayers, to which they all standing up said * Amen,’ 
using this same word.’ What he heard was no 
doubt the Kaddish before the Musaph Service (13), 
We should now expect an account of the Addi- 
tional Service. 
‘‘Then a comely youth standing in the midst of 
the Synagogue, and looking towards the Law, sung 
alone a long Anthem.’ What was this Anthem ? 
The only explanation I can suggest is that Green- 
halgh is referring to the Haftarah, and that he 
has in error placed this after, instead of before, 
the return of the Scrolls to the Ark. The account 
immediately goes on to mention the Amidah. 
‘ After this was there long supplication, which 
was the most solemn part of all their Service ; 
which they all spake together standing (for they 
never kneel), with their faces East, often bowing 
down altogether; it being partly a complaint of 
the long desolation of their City and Temple, 
partly a prayer for the coming of Messiah and 


their Restoration (thank my Rabbi for the inter- 


pretation): ‘Sion is become a ploughed field, 
and Jerusalem made an heap of stones, thy servants 
think upon her stones and it grieveth them to see 


(dD Le. restaincent of the bells which were attached to the 
robe of the High Priest. 
(8) I do not eros reading elsewhere of an “ Aaron’s 


‘Red ” im connection with the vestments of a Sefer Torah. 


_ If Greenhalgh received this explanation from his teacher, the 


latter may have drawn on his imagination. What the writer 
probably refers to is a Yad of carved wood, ornamented aa 
flowers; although he states subsequently’ that the 

‘used by the Reader was silver. It may be that one Sefer had 
a silver and the other a wooden Yad. 

' (9) This is conclusive evidence that he visited a Sephardic 
| Synagogue, where the elevation takes place before, not after, 
the Reading of the Law. 

(10) This is correct. The Yad is employed in order that 

the Sefer ahall not be touched by the finger of the hand. 

(11), Greenhalgh misunderstood what he had seen and heard. 
In Sephardic Synagogues, before the n called to the Law 
utters the benediction, he greets the with “ ™ Lord 

to which the response is made “ May the 


(12) The writer’s memory is at fault. There must have 
been at least eight persons called to the Law. 
of the It is noteworthy that we have no mention wy a Prayer 
ing. Pepys heard it when he visited the same 
e in the ollowing year. Since the — er. was in 
brew and the king’s name “ 


pronoun 
. Greenhalgh must ve failed to notice what wou 
‘have interested him 


Instead we get this statement: 


and showed to some who told me. 


her in the dust; our ancient and our beautiful 
House, where our fathers served thee, lieth waste ; 
then gather us, O Lord, from amongst the Heathen ; 
remember Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; remember 
Thy promises made unto our fathers, in our time, 
in our time, O Lord,’ ete.’ What the Rabbi 
gave his Christian disciple was no doubt an elabo- 
rated paraphrase, rather than a verbal translation, 
of the prayer used in the Synagogue. It is not 
recognisable as part of the ordinary Musaph 
Amidah of the Sabbath; but it bears a resemblance 
to the special prayer used on the Sabbath which 
is the New Moon (14). 

Greenhalgh interrupts his narrative to describe 
his emotions. “I confess that looking earnestly 
upon them in this, and thoughts coming into my 
mind of the wonders which God wrought for their 


- fathers in Egypt, and who heard the Voice of God 


speak to them out of the midst of the fire on Sinai, 
and seed of Abraham, the friend of God, I was. 
strangely, uncouthly, unaccustomedly moved and 
deeply affected ; tears stood in my eyes the while, 
to see those banished Sons of Israel standing in 


their ancient garb (veiled), but in a strange land, 


solemnly and carefully looking east toward their 
own country, confessing their sins and the sins of 
their forefathers, humbling themselves and bowing 
down together (as often they did in their supplica- 
tion) before the God of. their fathers.”” The 
sympathetic spirit which animated Greenhalgh 
when he attended the Jewish Service contrasts 
very sharply with the contemptuous and irreverent 
attitude of other Christian visitors to the 
Synagogue in the seventeenth century and later (15). 
The remainder of the ritual is thus described: 

“After this, for a conclusion of all, the Priest 
read certain select promises of their’ restoration, 
at which they showed great rejoicing, by strutting 


‘up, so that some of their veils flew about like 


Morris dancers, only they wanted bells(16). This 
forenoon service continued about three hours, 
from. nine to twelve, which, being ended, they 
all put off their veils, and each man, wrapping his 
veil up, went and "put it and his Hebrew Service 
Book into his box, and, locking it, departed.” 

The letter proceeds to mention other Jewish 
observances: \ My Rabbi invited me afterwards 
to come and see the feast of Purim . . .; in which 
they use great knocking and stamping when Haman 
is named. Also he desired me to come and see 
them eat the Passover, which they did ten days 
before our Easter, and he had got me to the door 
of the place, but I[ felt such a reluctancy in me, as 
that having in part satisfied my curiosity by seeing 
their manner of service once, my heart would in no 
wise give me to go again amongst those unbelievers. 
+. So I came away back again without seeing 
it; though afterwards I understood that several 
had been there to see them eat it(17), who brought 
away some of their unleavened bread with them, 
One year, in 
Oliver’s time, they did build booths on the other 
side of Thames, and kept the Feast of Tabernacles 
in them, as some told me who saw them; but 


since the King’s coming in, they are very close,. 


nor do admit any to see them but very privately.” 


Last of all we get some valuable items of informa- 
tion about the members of the community. “‘ When 
I was in the Synagogue, I counted about or above 
a hundred right Jews, one proselyte amongst them; 
they were all gentlemen (merchants). I saw not 
one mechanic person of them(18), most of them 
rich in apparel, divers with jewels glittering (for 
they are the richest jewellers of any). They are all 
generally black so as they may be distinguished 
from Spaniards or native Greeks, for the Jew’s 
hair hath a deeper tincture of a more perfect raven 
black; they have a quick, piercing eye, and look 
as if of strong intellectuals; several of them are 
comely, gallant, proper gentlemen. I knew many 


(14) This prayer occurs * almost identical inaiaiie both 
the Sephardic and Ashkenazic Rites : “‘ But because sin, both 
against Thee, both we and our fathers, our city hath been 
laid waste, our Sanctuary is desolate, our splendour hath gone 
inks exile, ticle on “ English Diaris 

article on “ ts and t ” 
in the SUPPLEMENT of September, 1922. 


(16) It is not clear which prayers were rendered in this 


manner. 
(17) If Greenhalgh’s information was correct, the early 
Jewish settlers appear to have held a congregational Seder 


(18) The writer was misled b the fact that Jews don t 
best attire on the Sabbath. bp. in those days, the — 
munity had its r. The earliest settler, Anthony Fernandez 
Carvajal, wrote in his will dated 1659, “ I doe give and bequeath 
unto the poore of my Nation in London thirtie pounds ” ; 
~-s2sactions of the Jewish Historical Society, I., p. 87. 


of them when I saw them daily upon the Exchange 
and the Priest there, too, who also 
merchant ’’(19). 


We cannot but be grateful to John Greenhalgh 
-for his curiosity about the Jews, which made him 
persevere until he found an opportunity of attending 
their Synagogue, and for his long and careful 
descriptive letter. It is not only the earliest 
first-hand account of the Jews in England after 
the Resettlement; but, apart from the natural 
religious bias of a devout Christian, it is the fairest 
and truest report of their mode of worship that 
we possess. This informing letter has not escaped 
the attention of writers on Anglo-Jewish history 
like Lucien Wolf and H. 8. Q. Henriques, although 
it seems to have been taksinn to James Picciotto. 
It deserves to be more widely known; and it has 
been a pleasure to the present writer to make its 
contents accessible to the general reader, since 
Ellis’s volumes of “ Original Letters” 
used by students of history. 

There is one more letter-writer of the seventeenth 
century who calls for attention, viz., James Earl 
of Perth. A letter of his, written from Antwerp 
on May 5, 1694, to his sister(20), contains a passage 
of Jewish interest which makes painful reading. 
It brings home vividly one of the bitterest of 
Ghetto tragedies. ‘We have just now received 
an account of a very strange thing happened at 
Prague, the chief town of Bohemia, within these 
six weeks. The Prince of Nassau, who is Governor 
of Mastreicht, his son writes it to his father, as 
many merchants and religious men have done to 
their correspondents; it is thus: 
Jew who had a very pret’ ' 
child to his son, of about — . years old; he used 
to be playing with Chris.ian boys, who, it seems, 
were zealous enough to be endeavouring to gett 
him made Christian, and at last gott the boy to go 
to the Catechism with them at the Jesuits. He 
continued to go thus three whole years, untill he 
came to be well instructed, and then he begged to 
be baptized, and ever after he caryed his chaplet 
in his hand to prayers, kissing his cross and 
triumphing in his being a Catholick. His father 
strove to gett him perverted(21), and begun to be 
harsh with him; the father, who was his confessor, 


is a 


only 


There was a 


- fearing they would be too cruel to the child, gott 


the Archbishop to remove him from his father ; 
but the father dissembled his rage against his son 
so well that they let the boy return to him. So 
soon as they gott him, he put him to bread and 
water, and twice a week he scourged him to that 
degree of cruelty that he bathed him in his own 
blood. But the poor child never uttered a word, 
but that he thanked our Lord he was a Catholick.” 
It seems inherently improbable that a child of 
eleven would have so deep a love for a faith in 


which he had not been reared, as to be willing to 


endure painful penalties rather than abjure it. 
There are many touches in the story which follows 
that suggest ecclesiastical imagination and 
propaganda, not historical truth, 


The narrative continues: “ His father, seeing 
he could not prevaill, took another Jew with him, 
and entered the cave or cellar where he had allways 
kept the child prisoner, and told him he was come 
to make his last essay to recover him to the religion 
of his fathers ; if he would yield he should be made 
so rich that his life should be as pleasant as he 
pleased, but if not he would dye. The child said 
he was most willing to render up a life to Almighty 
God which he had only to use for His glory in what 
manner He pleased to call for it. That to shed his 
blood for his dear Lord, Who had shed His precious 
blood for him, was the death he had ever wished. 


That he accepted of it from his own father’s hand © 


as a favour, and that far greater than that of giveing 
him a temporal life; he was only sorry that the 
parricide must suffer for so great a crime,” These 
are hardly the words or ideas of a child, and they 


bear a suspicious resemblance to the stock speeches 
one reads in Christian martyrology. 


We next have a detailed account of the murder — 


of the boy. ‘The father then and that cruell 
assistant threw down the child on his back. The 
father put his knees upon his breast and the other 


(19) Either he was an honorary Chazzan, or his stipend was 
80 smal) that he had to yepplernens it b in business. 
from James Earl of Perth.” ed. W . Jerdan 


(21) his leaning toward Christ h 
and remain loyal to udaism, 


sweet-natured, witty 
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turned about his head to break his nock. ... 
They buried him in the cave. Six weeks after, 
when the child was missed, the Christians began 
to enquire after him. The father said he was dead 
and buried as the Jews use to bury their dead. 
{ forgott to tell you that they bruised his head, 
too, that his brains had come out in several places. 
The magistrates would needs raise the body, so 
the Jew must needs show where it was; which 
he did. They found the body as fresh as if asleep ; 
it bled, the brains were sweet, neither stink nor 
corruption, nor the blood so much as congealed in 
his veins.” These are the usual evidences of the 
genuineness of martyrdom, and the Church did 
not fail to make the most of the miraculous 
occurrence. ‘“‘ The father was immediately put in 
prison. The boy exposed three days in the 
Cathedral. The father told all that had passed, 
and said that the accursed boy vexed him so with 
his chaplet, and the hated name of Jesus and 
Mary, that had he been the whole world in one 
person he had killed him. The Archbishop, 
Magistrates, and great many people of quality, 
clad in red garments, went to the Church, where the 


WITH THE JEWS 


I.—BATAVIA. 


The voyage from Singapore to Batavia was as. 


smooth as a trip on a shallow lake, but the equa- 
torial waters through which we sailed were much 
warmer than any inland sea that I had ever crossed. 
The “Melchior Treub,” a clean and spacious vessel, 
looked cool in its new coat of snow-white paint, 
but the enervating atmosphere left one little energy 
except to lie in a long deck-chair and lazily gaze 
across at the low coast-line of Sumatra. With 
closed eyes [ could have imagined, from the hubbub 
of Dutch conversation around, that we were 
cruising in the Zuyder Zee, but the illusion was dis- 
pelled by the sight of my fellow-travellers in their 
white clothes and of the chocolate-coloured Malay 
stewards, These undersized natives flitted about 


with bare feet and with heads covered by curiously ' 


arranged kerchiefs, from which two knotted ends 
protruded like horns; whilst, when not hurrying 
at somebody’s call, they squatted on their haunches 
on the deck or in the passages below, preserving the 
silence of an undertaker’s mute. Never shall I 
forget how I was momentarily startled when I first 
espied one of them, motionless as a grave-stone, 
bunched up in a shadowy recess near my cabin- 
door. Fortune and a friendly purser—or, perhaps, 
rather a slight addition to the purser’s fortune— 
procured me a two-berth cabin entirely to myself, 
a very welcome boon in that sultry region. On the 
middle of my bed lay a narrow bolster some three 
feet long, which obviously had no place beneath 
my pillow, and upon inquiring its purpose I was told 
that it was to rest one’s legs on—in the restlessness 
of a tropical night--and that it bore the strange 
name of “ the silent wife.’ In every hotel in Java 
I afterwards found awaiting me in the bedroom 
such a “ silent wife.” 


Thirty-six hours after leaving Singapore we glided 
very early in the morning into the harbour of 
Batavia. A deputation of four young Dutch Jews, 
headed by Dr. Lichtenstein, came on board to greet 
me, and then they conducted me in a motor-car to 
the residential suburb of Weltevreden, where the 
streets, as in Holland, were traversed by narrow 
canals, in which the natives could be seen at all 
times of the day washing their dusky bodies and 
still duskier clothing. The Nederlanden Hotel, 
at which I put up, was of curious design ; it was 
fronted by a terrace covered with little tables and 
chairs, from which a corridor led to a spacious 
dining-room, whilst on'either side of the terrace 
there was an open approach to a courtyard, which 
was surrounded on all sides by a two-storied block 
of bedrooms, in front of which—both on the lower 
and the upper floor—ran a loggia furnished with 
table and lounge-chair for every guest. 


My companions lost little time in taking me round, 


_ for my stay in Java was to be limited to five days, 


in order that I might return by the same vessel ; 
otherwise I should have had to extend my sojourn 
by a week before being able to sail by the next 


They sung a mass of | 


gteamer, 


thanksgiving, instead of one’ for the dead, and 
caryed the body of the holy child to its buriall 
under a cloth of red velvet fringed with gold, 
and glorified God, who had supported the little 
martyr in his passion. The Prince of Nassau 
says he was so happy as to kiss his dear little 
hand, which was as soft as if he had been alive, 
and his. face had a sweetness in it which charmed 
him. ... His father found a way to strangle 
himself in prison, and was found in such a posture 
that it is not doubted but that he who instigated 
him to commit the villany helped him to his 
reward. The story makes much noise here.” 
This letter of the Scottish Peer throws a lurid 
light on Jewish life in the Middle Ages. It shows 
how the Church was always eager to exploit an 
incident to its advantage, especially when it told 
against the Jews. That the narrative rests on a 
substratum of truth need not be questioned. A 
Jewish parent would prefer to see his child dead 
than apostasized; and it not infrequently hap- 
pened that children were slain by the hands of 
their parents to save them from a fate which was 
considered worse than death—faithlessness to 
Judaism (22). There no doubt was a child of the 


By Israel Cohen. 


Among the few persons upon whom we 
called before noon was a rich Austrian Jew, who had 
been living in the country over twenty years. He 
received us in bis cool sitting room, which was fur- 
nished with bamboo chairs and table, in his pyjamas 
and sandals, and apologised for his attire on the 
ground of the temperature. He at once proclaimed 
himself a sceptic as to the advisability of bringing 
the Jews back again to Palestine, and made no 
secret of his view that they should become absorbed 
among the nations. His mentality, I soon learned, 

was typical of the bulk of the Jews in Java, though 


_he was sympathetic enough to ask us to come again. — 


At noon the heat became too oppressive to allow 


us to continue on our expedition, so after lunch I 


took a siesta for a couple of hours behind drawn 
blinds, and in the cool of the evening I was driven 
to. the Theosophical Hall, a plain white building, to 
address a public meeting. I stood at a desk which 
was draped with the Zionist flag that I had brought, 
and spoke to about thirty people, of whom many 
were Christians, including the President of the local 
Theosophical Society, Dr. van Hinlcopen Labberton. 
The latter, at the coyclusion of my English speech, 
asked whether the Jewish restoration of Palestine 
had anything to do with the Second Advent. I 
replied that the Jewish people were trying to carry 
out their ideal solely on account of its own supreme 
virtue, and without regard to the meaning that 
might be attributed to it by the followers of another 
faith, and if there were no conflict between the two 
so much the better. When the meeting was over 
I caught sight in an adjoining room of a semi- 
circular group of young Japanese men and women, 
all kneeling and listening reverently to the dis- 
vourse of a teacher who was also on his knees. , It 
was but a fleeting vision, but the strangeness, the 
silence, and the devoutness of the scene moved me 
deeply. | 
My friends then took me to a club for dinner. 
As the night air was warm, we sat on the terrace 
at a table illumined by a red-shaded light, and 
amid the quaint whirring of invisible insects over- 
head we spoke about the conditions of Jewish life 
in the colony. I learned that there were several 
hundred Jews—perhaps as many as two thousand 


-—scattered about from Batavia to Sourabaya, 


but as most of them concealed or denied their 
Jewish origin, it was impossible to form an 
approximate estimate of their numbers. Dutch 


Jews had been living in the country for a very long © 


period and had played an important part in its 
commercial development, and it was even supposed 
that its discovercz, Jan Petersen Coen, as his name 
seemed to indicate, was a Jew. There were many 
Jews occupying Government positions, the most 
notable being the Resident of Sourabaya, whose 
name was also Coen. But there was no Jewish 
life in the communal sense, mixed marriages were 
frequent, and the only form of association consisted 
of a few struggling Zionist societies. My companions 
were all ardent votaries of the Jewish national 
idea, and had bravely succeeded in maintaining 


Prague Ghetto who, either through the influence 
of his Christian playmates or the machinations of 
the Jesuits, was enticed from the religion of his 
ancestors. That his father would endeavour to 


win his child back is certain; but the account of — 


whippings twice a week and other modes of torture 
is not so credible. What is more likely is that the 
Jesuits induced the boy to leave his home; and 
when the distracted father managed to secure 
possession of his child and found him completely 
seduced from Judaism, and infected with Christian 
doctrines, he killed him. A tragedy of this nature 
must have been repeated on many occasions in the 
mediaeval Ghetto. What is especially noteworthy 
is that the writer of this letter held the position 
of Lord Chancellor of Scotland. He was a Judge, 
trained to sift evidence; yet he is the channel 
through which this story, with its many improbable 
details and ecclesiastical embellishments, 
from the Continent to this country. It is an illu- 
minating example of how anti-Jewish stories 
circulated in that age of credulity. 


22) Describing the massacre of Jews = Strassburg in 1349, 
tacaa declares, ‘‘ Mothers jumped into the flames with their 
children, so that these might not be taken and baptized ”’ 
“Sy nagogale Poesie,”” p. 41. 


IN J AVA. 


their enthusiasm in this spiritually asphyxiating 
atmosphere. ‘Three held posts in the Government 
service—one as lecturer on tropical diseases, 
another as naval surgeon, and the third as a postal 
official—but they were all intensely desirous of 
transferring their labours to Palestine. ‘They told 
me that, owing to the indifference of the wealthy 
Jews, there was not a single synagogue throughout 
Java, though on the high festivals religious 
worship was held in a private house or public hall 
in the three or four largest centres. But despite 
the apparently determined effort of the community 
to efface itself, one of the local papers, Niewws van 
den Dag, persisted in reminding its individual 
members of their racial affiliation by its ——- 
anti-Semitic pin-pricks., | 

Early next morning, accompanied by the naval 
surgeon, I called upon several Bagdadi Jews, who 
formed the most orthodox element of the community, 
as did their brethren in the other communities of 
the colony. Indeed, in the office of one of them 
there hung on the wall, in a simple frame, a big 
Hebrew Cabbalistic inscription, adorned with an 
outstretched palm (whereof each finger: bore the 
name of a guardian angel), which had been designed 
‘by a Bagdad youth who afterwards turned out a 
rogue. We also called again upon the wealt hy 
exile from Vienna and engaged once more in a 
discussion about the potentialities of Palestine, 
but on this occasion we at least received some 
compensation for our loss of time. : 


After travelling nearly six hours in a comfortable 
train, I arrived in the evening at Bandoeng, where 


I intended staying over night, with a view to 


continuing my journey early the following morning 
to Sourabaya. I had not been in the vestibule of 
the hotel more than a few moments when I noticed 


-@ young man of Jewish appearance, with whom I 


entered into conversation. He was a dealer in 
diamonds who had come from Antwerp, and he had 
a bag of gems in his hand, which he was waiting to 
get locked up in the hotel safe. As our conversation 
developed, I learned that he was a relative of the 
diamond merchant who had tried to obstruct my 
mission in Singapore, but I prudently mentioned 
nothing about that annoying experience, 

My friends in Batavia had given me the name 
of only one Jew in Bandoeng, a Sephardi, to whom 
T telephoned upon my arrival, and immediately 
after dinner I found him—an elderly man— 


waiting for me outside my room. His prompt | 


response was due to his having mistaken me for 
another person of my name whom he was expecting, 
but upon my explaining the situation, he readily 
agreed to give his mite for the rebuilding of Zion 
and invited me home. As we were leaving the 
hotel we met another Sephardi, a young man, to 
whom he introduced me, “ Are you the gentleman 
who has been offering diamonds?” asked the 
latter. ‘“* No,” I replied, “I have something more 
valuable to offer.” “Indeed!” said he. “ Yes, 
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I offer you the opportunity’of participating in the 
realisation of a glorious ideal.” Explanations 
followed, and the young gentleman, who was 
anxious to join a couple of ladies who were waiting 
for him in a carriage, cheerfully gave his donation. 

The elder Sephardi then drove me in a curious 
little cab, which was like a dog-cart protected with 
roof and side-curtains, to his house. His wife was 
glad to welcome one whe had been in the Holy 
Land, and pointed with pride to a picture on the 
wall, which was an oleograph of historic sites in 
that country. They had both come many years 
avo from Bagdad, and they spoke with sadness of 
the many Dutch Jews in Bandoeng who concealed 


the faith of their fathers; and then they asked 
me about what was happening in Palestine and 
‘uttered the wish that they might be favoured to 
spend the evening of their days on its sacred soil. 

As I returned to the hotel I passed many joyous 
groups of Chinese who were celebrating their New 
Year—on February 7. The Chinese quarter was 
brilliantly illuminated, bands of music were headed 
by torchlight bearers, a masked jester was amusing 
a crowd with funny stories, and the air was rent 
with the crackling of fireworks, 

It was still dark when I rose the following 
morning to catch the quarter-to-six train to 
Sourabaya. There is no railway traffic in Java at 
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night, so that owing to the long distances that 
separate the principal towns from one another 
journeys must often be begun before daybrea‘. 
But the discomfort of this excessively early rising 
was afterwards forgotten in the contemplation of 
the picturesque scenery. The route was an 
unending expanse of luscious vegetation, miles of 
cocoa-nut. palms alternating with vast rice-fields 
and dense forests ; and as we slowed down through 
the villages we caught a glimpse of brown-skinned 
men and women bathing in rivers and brooks, and 
of naked children romping along the dusty roads, 


(To be continued.) 


JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN. 
By W. Summerfield, B.A., B.C.L., LL.B. 


That Jews were so long under the constant and 
painful necessity of wandering from territory to_ 
territory, everywhere remaining “ unassorted,” is 
eften, not without justification, adduced as a 
reason for their having taken to such occupations 
as money-lending rather than to callings such as 


farming, which do not afford such ready oppor- 


tunities of folding up tents and silently stealing 
away—a migratory tendency imposed upon harassed 
Jews by the persecuting whims and animosities 
of the nations amongst whom they sojourned. 
Nevertheless, despite al! difficulties and obstacles, 
Jews have, in an extraordinarily large number of 
cases, not merely in the more secure and settled 
conditions of modern times, but right down the 
catastrophic ages, succeeded in settling now in 
this country, now in that, and, having settled, have 
rapidly risen to positions of the highest eminence 
in the countries of their adoption. 
Having regard to Jewish genius, such successes 
occasion little or no surprise ; but what is surprising, 
indeed, amazing, is that so many Jews have been 
wanderers over the face of the globe and yet 
succeeded in walks of life where, prima facie, one 


would presuppose stability and permanent “ settling 


down ”’ to be the first essentials not merely to even 
moderate success, but to avoidance of dismal and 
absolute failure. 

If one were asked to name the walks of life of 
all those to which a man may devote himself, 
which require of him above all things that he shall 
be permanently settled in the place where he 
expects to earn a livelihood and hopes to acquire a 
competence and aspires to attain eminence, one 
would probably have no hesitation in naming, first 
of all, the career of lawyer-politician. For this 
fascinating career, more perhaps than any other, 
necessitates the building up over a long period of 
years of a settled and stabilised position from which 
alone can grow that “ slow-spreading reputation 
amongst those with whom he spends his daily life,” 
which is essential to success. 

In Judah Philip Benjamin (1811-1884) we have 
an outstanding example of a wandering Jew who 


perforce defied all the natural laws which govern 


success in life, and yet, through Jewish genius and 
because of inborn Jewish characteristics, attained 
the highest eminence in the exacting twin callings 
of statesmanship and the law, under three Govern- 
ments, and in two widely separated continents ; 
who: after the wreckage of his second career, in 
eircumstances so heartbreaking and full of seemingly 
insuperable difficulties as would have killed men 


even of ordinarily extraordinary calibre, yet at the 


age of fifty-five, having already lived an unusually 
harassing and laborious life, rose Phoenix-like from 
the ashes of his dead self to illustrious eminence 
ence again. | 

Judah Philip Benjamin was born in 1811 at 
St. Croix, an island in the West Indies at that time 
belonging to the British Empire, of Jewish parents 


' of British nationality who had a few years before 


‘Judah’s birth left England to seek their fortune 
across the seas. Judah was thus by birth a British 
subject of British parentage; he was, however, 
destined to live his “ first life’’ and work out the 
first two of his careers in America. 

He was educated at Yale, which he entered at 
the age of fourteen and left at the age of seventeen 


_ without having taken a degree, on account of his 


moving with his wandering Jewish parents to New 
Orleans, La. Here the youth earned his livelihood 
by teaching, and spent his scanty leisure hours 
studying law. Having laboriously saved the 


at 


- on scientific lines; 


necessary capital, he entered a notary’s office, 
where he served as clerk. In 1832 he was duly 
admitted to the Bar of Louisiana. In 1834 he 
published a “‘ Digest of Reported Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the late Territory of Orleans 
and of the Supreme Court of Louisiana,” an 
invaluable work—the first of its kind ftom the pen 


of a New Orleans lawyer—which he had begun © 


whilst yet a student, and which had necessitated 
a thorough comprehension and a lucid exposition 
of the law of New Orleans, complicated as it was 
by the fact of its having derived from Roman, 
Spanish, French, and English juristic principles. 
Thus early Benjamin proved himself a profound 
and versatile master of diverse and important 
juristic systems and worthy of the world-wide 
reputation in legal circles which he was to retain 
throughout life. 
Benjamin quickly acquired a huge practice at 
the Bar, and with it an enormous fortune. In 
1847 he was retained for a fee of $25,000 in a 
Californian suit involving mastery of Spanish 
land law. 
With his fortune thus speedily acquired, 


‘Benjamin purchased a sugar-plantation and retired 


to devote himself to its development and cultivation 
He became interested, too, in 
local politics, and was elected successively to all 


the local honours open to State politicians, 


But Fate never smiled on Benjamin for long. 
Came an inundation and destroyed his sugar- 
plantation and swept him back, penniless, to the 


pursuit of law. It did not take him long to rebuild 


and extend his former practice, and in 1852 he was 
elected a member of the Sénate of the United 
States. From one so eminent at the Bar judicial 
honours could not long be withheld; a judgeship 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. was soon 
offered him by President Pierce, but that safe 
haven of comparative retirement did not accord 
with the restless activities of Benjamin’s 
temperament, and he accordingly refused the offer. 

In the Senate he immediately came to the fore- 
front as its best orator, to which role he was sin- 
gularly well adapted, not alone by his mental 
attainments, but also by his physical endowments— 
his figure was short, square and sturdy, his face 
firm and resolute, his eyes piercing and penetrating, 
his voice clear, silvery, and pellucid. 

When the South seceded, Benjamin threw in his 
lot with Jefferson Davis, and deserted the Law 
in order to be free to devote himself wholeheartedly 
to statesmanship. His farewell address to the 
Senate, in which he justified the doctrines of State 
rights and the right: to secede, created such an 
impression that thereafter he has always been 
included in the list of America’s greatest orators. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who was present 
on that memorable occasion, in reporting it to Lord 
Sherbrooke, said: ‘Have you read Benjamin’s 
speech? It is better than our Benjamin (meaning 
Benjamin Disraeli) could have done.”’ 

In 1861 Jefferson Davis appointed Benjamin 
a member of his Cabinet as Attorney-General, and 
later as Secretary for War, and thereafter, until 
the final overthrow of the confederate forces in 
1865, he continued “‘ the brains of the Confederacy,” 
remaining “ premier until the bitter end, sanguine 
and serene in bearing through all mutations of 
fortune and misfortune.” In addition to his 
duties as Secretary of State, Secretary for War, 
and head of the legal department, Benjamin cheer- 
fully shouldered the responsibilities of the dip- 
lomatic service of the Confederacy, and his industry 


and conscientiousness in all spheres was phenomenal, 
Working regularly with steady application from 
eight o'clock morning till two o'clock the 
following morning, he surprised everybody by 
refusing to break down under strains of labour and 
anxiety which would have caused the collapse of 
all the rest of the Cabinet even had they jointly 

shouldered his numerous responsibilities. 

In this respect of his genius, at any rate—the 
capacity for sustained industry—-we may discern 
his kinship with: Lord Reading, whose capacity 
for sheer hard work, likewise displayed on American 
soil, amazed and won the unstinted admiration 
of friend and foe in the Great War. 

At the close of the Civil War, when, but not unti!, 
no vestige of hope remained, Benjamin fled from 
Richmond to England, the traditional home o! 
political refugees. The story of his voyaging to 
Liverpeol forms a more romantic and_ thrilling 
narrative of misfortunes sustained and dangers 
surmounted than any to be found in the pages of 
fiction. Carried on an ambulance over rough 
roads when horse-riding became impossible, dis- 
guised as a Frenchman who spoke nothing but 
French, he eluded his pursuers as far as the coast of 
Florida. . Amidst most harassing conditions, he 
maintained not only his own good humour, but 
roused also the drooping spirits of the rest; “so 
long as he remained with us his cheery good humour 
and readiness to adapt himself to the requirements 
of all emergencies, made him a most agreeable 
comrade,” says the historian of the fortunes of the 
Confederacy. 

From Florida he reached the Bahamas in a leaky 


open boat ;. sailed thence in a trader to Nassau, 


and, being wrecked, was picked up by a British | 
man-of-war, and carried into St. Thomas. This 
steamer caught fire! On landing eventually at Liver- 
pool, he learnt that all his property had been 
confiscated by the victorious forces ; some £3,000 
alone of his fortune was salvaged, only to be lost 
a little later in the bank crash of Overend & Gurney. 

In 1866, he, at the age of fifty-five, began his 
third career, on English soil. Admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn, he earned his bread as a me:nber 
of the editorial staff of the Daily Telegraph. Less 
than six months later, in June, 1846, he was called 
to the Bar, the authorities having dispensed with 
the conditions as to keeping terms and passing 
examinations demanded of ordinary mortals. 
This tribute to his eminence in the legal world is 
all the more marked when we recall that this dis- 
pensation was unanimously approved by the whole 
profession—an absolute unanimity not accorded 
when the Solicitor-General of America was granted 
a similar honour recently. _ | 

In 1868 appeared Benjamin’s ‘ Law of the Sale 
of Personal Property,” to this day the best work 
on that section of English law, and still indis- 
pensable to the profession. 

It was inevitable that he should become a leader 
of the Bar; his province lay chiefly in colonial 
appeals, where his unusual familiarity with *° 
many diverse legal systems rendered him pat- 
ticularly useful. In 1872 he received a patent of 
precedence with the status of a Q.C. His earnings 
at the Bar were enormous. When he retired in 
1883 he was accorded a banquet of honour by the 
Bench and Bar of England in the Hall of the Innet 
Temple, under the presidency of the Attorney- 
General. 

He retired to Paris, whither the good wishes of 
the whole profession accompanied him. But his 
wanderings were destined now soon to reach theif 
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oft-avoidcd end. He died in 1884 in Paris, a 
domiciled Frenchman, and a Jew to the last. Like 
his great fellow-Jew, Sir George Lewis, 
destroyed his documents and left no memoirs 
behind him. 

Of his last-acquired fortune he gave freely to 
those who had suffered by loyalty to the lost cause 
of the Southern Confederacy. 


His portrait, in a select gallery of famous men, 
adorns the walls of the Barristers’ Room in the 
voyal Courts of Justice, where his memory is 
cherished as well for his marked sportsmanship and 
good fellowship as for his other numerous dis- 
tinections. 

in a highly appreciative obituary notice, The 
Times said of Benjamin that he had ever displayed 


“that elastic resistance to evil fortune which 
preserved Mr. Benjamin's ancestors through a suc- 
cession of exiles and plunderings, and reappeared 
in the Minister of the Confederate cause, together 
with the same refined apprehension of logical 
problems which informed the subtléties of the 


Talmud.” 


YOSSELE GOES DREAMING. 


Behold Yossele at fifteen, a man who has 
already enoountered the shocks of the world— 
hunger, and love, and death. Behold him also 
in the grip of one great passion that makes a 
mock of all these. But let me tall his story 
first and in brief. Russia he stil! remembers, 
for he was fully five years old when Mr. and 
Mrs. Ginsberg packed their belongings into 
three bed-quilts, and made the bold plunge to- 
wards the western waters. He remembers no 
Bbhapes clearly, only a perpetual pageantry of 
colour. There is a sky arched over these earliest 
dreams ; stark blue it was at noon, but towards 
sunset veined and crossed with blood like rare 
marbles. There are vast meadows of green, 
sheer uninterrupted green, as if it were a cloth 
fallen from heaven rather than crude grass. A 
river lies along these meadows ; 
be, and sometimes bronze- 
dreams flowing never, being a kingly road olf 
metal leading to what marvellous lands! The 
horizon is hemmed with great arcs of mauve 
and indigo. Yossele, five years older, would 
have recognised them as woods encompassing 


-bhut in Yossele’s 


woods. Now they are merely a frame of dark 
rich colour for all this glory. 


London, where the Ginsbergs ‘at length pain- 
fully arrived, Yossele for a long time found a 
twilat captivity, a prison whereto there was no 
reprieve. They had not even the fortune to settle 
in a Jewish region of the East End. A momen- 
tary boom in tailoring had sent up the rents 
at Whitechapel to so frightening a figure that 
their migration had to commence again. Into 
the heart of Hoxton they plunged, a gentle 
wilderness, to a third- floor back in Bliss Lane, 
off the Paradise Road. Sometimes Yossele 
would make his way over to the Whitechapel 
synagogues. But there was little satisfaction 
there for his parched pagan dreams. The Ark 
of the Synagogue was curtained with red plush, 
but how faded it was, and tawdry! And the 
blue of the lost sky came back to him unbear- 
ably, the green carpets, the violet woods. 


All the streets off Paradise Road, in their own 
gentile way, were as similar to each other as the 
dingy sheep you find sometimes on the sooty 
moors by manufacturing cities. But Bliss Lane 
was, if the expression may be used, the most 
outrageously similar of them all. Even Silver 
Alley allowed itself the lurid extravagance of a 
butcher's shop, and Cobbet’s Court was haloed 
by the imperishable splendour of the murder 
which once had glorified Number Eight. But 
Bliss Lane had no virtues and none of the inter- 
esting vices. The same number of babies 
sprawled at each front door. The proportion 
of fathers locked up drunk for the night never 
varied: Even the public-houses were sym- 
metrical; there was one at all the four corners, 


each served with barrels of identical and tepid: 


beer from the same dominant brewery. 


It was this final desolation, all this stupor of 
grey daubed passionlessly on grey, that turned 
the heart of Yossele completely inwards upon 
itself, upon its shame-faced dreams of colour 
and the magnificence which now became in- 
separably bound up with it. His mother was 
dead by now; his father, I grieve to confess it, 
had unaccountably disappeared. Yossele still 
lived.in Bliss Lane; for. Whitechapel, which not 
long ago had been a prosperous republic ol 
tailors and pressers and buttonhole- hands, had 
fallen under a blight. The youths who could 
not migrate to America stood at the street-corners 
there, and mournfully discussed winners for the 
one-o’clock. raco. Thus it was that there was 
nothing but casual portering at the stations for 
WYossele to do, and thus that his young soul was 
left so pitiably unfulfilled. The heady colours 
of greengrocery stalls gave him only a fleeting 
delight. As he grew older he yearned towards 


silver, it 


By Louis Golding. 


something of finer texture than all this garish 
scarlet and yellow. To see great ladies swishing 
in their furs and satins through abashed stage- 
doors made him ache the more intensely. Here 
was & magnificence which not even Russia had 
known, so much of Russia as had come his way. 


What ancestral memory of the temple splendours _ 


was animating his ignorant and quivertng heart! 
It was not enough to see this richness; he must 
know it, feel it, it must caress his limbs. 

The impossibility of realising this futile dream 
did not render it the less insistent. He had, of 
course, for the mere amenities of polite mas- 
culine wear a lofty contempt; in especial, for 
evening dress. Measured by the standard of 
those burning Russian memories, it seemed 
lamentable. The unimaginative juxtaposition of 
dead black, dead white, was merely the essence 
of negation. Contemporary civilisation, he sadly 
perceived, even for its more exalted specimens, 
meant decorum rather than splendour. 

At all events, there remained the windows of 


theatrical costumiers to placate his hunger for 


colour. For hours he would stand regarding 
the massive robes of blue velvet recommended 


for. generals, Crusaders, and other pleni- 


_potentiaries, or the satin-slitted doublets, or the 


jerkins of Lincoln green. He would sometimes 
see flaming the orange and scarlet of the Russian 
peasantry. Why was there no ritual of colour, 
he speculated, to associate with his memories of 
Judaism? Sehind.the portals of the great ie 
ture galleries he attained a paradoxical stage 
nearer the reality he mused of. Safely caersed 
from his drab back room, he would. assume 4 
waterproof collar, and thus equipped for Van 
Dyck and Holbein. proceed towards the secon- 
dary pomps of painted marshals and dowagers. 


Thus also it was that the world of practical 


art hove into his ken. One or two words 
dropped casually by artists as they chatted over 
their easels confirmed the suspicion that they 
painted not merely from finished pictures in 
galleries—which must have had somewhere their 


living originals—but actually, even to-day, from 


objects in the living flesh, clad, obviously, in 
fitting garments of silk and cloth-of-gold. He 
looked wistfully at these broad-hatted men with 
their loose bows and their side-whiskers, as they 
stalked with their canvases from the gallery 
doors. In what a riot of beauty they must live! 
What kingly creatures were painted by them, on 
what prancing war-horses or on the poops of what 
hlood-stained ships! 


He was leaning over the Fmbankment one 


evening, looking beyond the snakes of light that 


coiled among the barges, 
hems of the county beyond. His mind was grey, 
despondent. Fate, Bliss Lane, the inadequacy 
of an income derived from stizy porterings, the 
long monotony of things, were too savage for 
him. Ot weh! A hand on his shoulder! A 
black year! (His thoughts and speech were still 
a strange jumble of Yiddish and Cockney Eng- 
lish.) It must a policeman be! He prepared to 
duck and run, then decided to walk away. Why 
run? He hadn't done nuffink! 
nark could Then a voice said: ‘‘ Look 
here, Ikey, are you busy to-morrow morning? 
Ti you haven’t got a Black Fast on, or something 
of that sort, I could give you a job!” 

Yossele looked up—broad hat, loose brow, side- 
whiskers. an artiet, soll ich azay leben, a real 
live artist stood over him. The clouds of his 
gloom went scattering. ‘‘ Boss,’’ he sang, with 
a throb of ‘oy, “right, bess, only gif me a 
charnce! ”’ 

The heavy voice went on. ‘Can you stand 
still for a few hours at a stretch? A hard job 
for a Jew-boy, I suppose, but that’s the job 
for me! I want to paint you!’’ ‘‘ Believe me, 
boss!’’ said Yossele. He spat, and crossed his 
throat, in a manner learned from his contem- 


towards the murky 


_with all the precision of an engincer 


seratching of the charcoal. 


Not even a. 


poraries in Bliss Lane. 
stand still as a lord. 
let me—— 


“ Belief me if I can’t 
But only try me, only 


Listen,” said the man, I’ve no time now! 
I've got something on! Come punctually at ten 
to-morrow morning, PIl be ready for you! "’ He 
gave Yossele an address in the artists’ quarter 
in Chelsea, gave him a coin, said ‘* Good-night ’ 
like a god, and disappeared West- 


minster. 


towards 


All that Yossele dreamed resple nden'ty, 
never knowing whether he woke or alept, till 
his ragged bedclothes became the panoply of a 
king. O, the immeasurable Iu¢ck! 
like a two-year-old, with all gold and things! 
Even those far rich colours of + to 
pale before these new near glories. Colour 
robing his limbs, silks and velvets and satins! 
And how would he be painted? Would he be 
like Queen. Elizabeth placing her sword on 
Drake's neck? (An oleograph at the elementary 
school he had onco attended dance 
eves.) Or might he be painted like one of thara 
superb Maccabeans his mother used to tell him 
of? Would he shine bright like flame, or wear 
jewels like the river at night ? 
dours dazzled him. 


Tofted up 


Russia. seem 


he} 


Confused splean- 


He had slept, 1 


only a few moments when all the chimneys of 
London hooted him to. arise. 
Hey, then, for Chelsea, for sword and wr- 


horse, for emerald and brocade. At his stucio, 
the artise 
was standing before his easel, armed 
with smock, palette, charcoal, and brushes. He 
made. Yossele mount the dais, arranged his 
elbows on a table, and bade him look forward. 

The radiant moment had arrived. 

“*T want you,’’ said the painter, curtly, ‘‘ te 
think you're leaning over the Kmbankment., 
You mustn’t talk, it puts me off! <A little 
further forward! Right! Now, don’t move!” 
He strode to the canvas, made passings and 
measurings in the air with his charcoal, and 
bent down. | 


Cay) 


Ten, twenty minutes passed. 
that nose in! Head to the left! 
Again twenty minutes passed. 


‘T want to get 
Not so far!” 

Silence, only the 
The brushes now, 
clattering in a little glass jar. Thirty minutes. 
~ Suddenly a groan from the dais. ‘“ 0%, 
boss! ”’ | 

‘What is A shade of annoyance spreads 
over the firm, thin features. 

‘Ven are you going to dress me jup?”’ A 
moment of silence, then one heart-rending note 
of appeal, cracked with the ache of years. 
‘“‘ Boss, please, please! ”’ 

‘“ What do you mean, you young cub? 

““T fort yer vos goin’ to paint me like a high- 
up lord all in velvet an’ di’monds! 
vanted—— ”’ 

** Took here, Ikey, either you stand still and 
don’t say another word, or you clear out. This 
is a job, not a supper-party! I've been asked 
to paint a little Kast End Jew-boy, not a Pope! 
‘Sorrows of Israel,’ ITkey, ‘ By the waters of 
Babylon *! Urderstand, now? Get down to it, 
and for God's sake, keep your mouth still!” 

Desolation. Yossele’s heart tolling mourn. 
fully. Twenty more minutes, thirty. Two great 
tears stood in Yossele’s eyes and rolled down 
tus cheeks. Stealthy he lifted his hands te 
wipe the tears away. 

** Don’t move, I said.”’ 

jist vanted ter—— ’ 

“No, don’t wipe your face. That'll come in 
splendidly, Yes, and press your hair down over 
your forehead! Good!'’ The man unbent a 
moment. ‘‘ We're getting on famously.”’ 

‘Again the blank minutes, and that hi ideoug 
stranger bent like a devil over his work. Ané 
Yoseole’s heart, like a gong, tolling mournfully 
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Israelites. 
, and their community “ 
- Jews seem to have been domiciled especially in 


Aramaean 
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ARAMAIC PAPYRI OF THR Firrn Cenrury B.C.,” 
edited with translation and notes, by Dr. A. Cowley 
(Oxford University Press), comprises all the 
legible pre-Christian papyri at present known, 
Inany of them never previously published in 
English. The collection consists of letters, legal 
documents, lists of names, accounts, and three 
literary pieces. Some of these are complete, others 
are more or less fragmentary. A large proportion 


of them are dated, unmistakably, and these have 


been arranged by Dr. Cowley chronologically, so 
as to form an historical sequence. In Many cases 
the date is given both in the Egyptian and the 
Jewish reckoning. Some texts which are not dated 
can be fitted into the sequence from their contents ; 


others, which give no certain clue as to date, are. 


put at the end. The dated texts cover practically 


the whole of the fifth century before the common 


era, and on palaeographical grounds the undated 
texts (with a few exceptions) may be assigned to the 
game century. The interest of documents such 
as these is that they are contemporary with the 
events to which they relate. 
a trustworthy picture of their. surroundings, net 
distorted by lapse of time, nor obscured by textual 
corruption. These particular documents have the 
additional interest that they were written by Jews. 
They are therefore the earliest Jewish texts we 
possess, with the exception of the Siloam inscription 
and the ostraka from Samaria, and (with those 
exceptions) the only Jewish literature of so early 
a date, outside the Bible. The literary pieces, it is 
true, are apparently of non-Jewish origin, but they 
show nevertheless the kind of literature which was 
current in the community. 

The language in which they are written is 
Aramaic, the same (with some reservations) as that 
of parts of the book of Ezra. Though there are 
Hebraisms in it, and the names are Hebrew, there 
is no document in Hebrew, nor any direct evidence 
that Hebrew was used by the community for any 
purpose, As long as the Oriental empires continued 
to dominate the civilised world, Aramaie was the 
language of commerce and diplomacy, succeeded 


- in Ptolemaic times by Greek. We have proof ofits 


use in Assyria in the “‘ dockets ’” written in ink on 
the edge of cuneiform tablets as early as the seventh 
century B.c.e, It was no doubt used even earlier, 
since Babylonian sculptures show scribes writing 
on scrolls, which would not be used for cuneiform, 
and it was not used only by Jews, nor (in this 
community) because it was in any sense a Jewish 
language. 
in his employ, Darius apparently sent abroad an 
Aramaic version of his great inscription at Behistun, 
and a Persian satray: sends his orders to an Egyptian 
boat-builder in Aramaic. It was evidently also an 
Early docu- 
ments on any such material inevitably perished in 
the climate of Mesopotamia or Palestine. In 
Egypt Aramaic probably gave way to Greek by 
about 3008B.c.n, Inthe East it continued, gradually 


_ becoming more corrupt, among the Jewish schools 


down to medieval times, and in some Christian 
communities even to the present day. 

The authors of most of these texts were Jews, 
if names mean anything—not Samaritans nor 
They call themselves “the Jews,” 
the Jewish force.”. These 


.Elephantine. Other Western Asiatics were settled 
} in Syene under the general name Aramaean. But 
might also include Jews, so that 
;we sometimes find a man described in one place 
| (correctly) as a Jew of Elephantine, and in another 
‘(more loosely) as an Aramaean of Syene, when he 
had in some way become connected with that 
‘station.. How did they get there? The Jewish 
force, or garrison, can only have been a military 
settlement, and there was no doubt likewise an 
Aramaean garrison at Syene. They were therefore 
Mercenaries in the employment of the Persian 
‘king. This is corroborated by several indications. 


They present therefore 


Chief Rabbi and his Beth-Din. 


Assurbanipal had Aramaean scribes 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


Aramaic Papyri. 


They were divided into “ companies” or “ regi- 
ments,” each bearing a name, Babylonian or 
Persian, probably that of the commander. Another 
division was “ centuria,” but whether larger or, 
more probably, smaller than the degel, ““ company,” 
is not clear. They were under the supreme com- 
mand of the “commander of the garrison,” and 
they received rations and pay from the Govern- 
ment, 

When these papyri ‘heat: early in the fifth 
century, the colony, while retaining its military 
organisation, had become a settled community. 
Its members could buy and sell land and: houses, 
they engaged in trade, they could go to law before 
the civil courts, and they held civil posts under 
Government. Moreover, they had their wives and 
families, and the women could hold property and 
take legal action in their own right, and were even 
reckoned as belonging to the degel, whether through 
their relation to the men, or independently, does not 
appear. We have thus the outline of a picture of a 
Jewish community, its life and manners, in the 
fifth (and sixth) century B.c.£., which is the more 
valuable because it is not an intentional description, 
and therefore need not be discounted as tendencies. 

They lived on equal terms with the Egyptians, 
transacted business with people of various races, 
intermarried, and sometimes bere alien names. 
They sometimes aroused anti-Jewish feeling and 
suffered violence. It is not clear, however, what 
Dr. Cowley means by his enigmatic statement that 
they ascribed this anti-Jewish feeling “as always, 


‘and probably with as little reason then as now, 


to hatred of their religion.” No doubt their 
animal sacrifices offended Egyptian susceptibilities, 
but much is also ascribed to natural suspicion of a 
community with customs differing from those of 
its neighbours, and holding aloof from the common 
pursuits of its fellow-citizens. The great pogrom 
described in some of the papyri may have b: ought 
the colony to an end, 

The internal affairs of the community were 
directed by a headman with “‘ his colleagues the 
priests,’ very much as at the present day by the 
In the latter part 
of the fifth century the chief man was Yedoniah 
ben Gemariah. It was to him that the edict of. 
Darius was addressed in 419 B.c.£. ; it was he who. 
received the contributions to the Temple funds in 
the same year; it was he who drew up the petition 
to the Governor of Judea in 408 8.c.£., and he was 
one of the notable prisoners mentioned in a papyrus 
about 407 B.c.8. Whether he was a priest is not 
certain, but it is probable on general grounds, and 
also from his connection with religious affairs, 
At any rate, he was politically recognised by the 
Persian Government. _ 

But the papyri are chiefly valuable for the thidica 
tions they give as to the state of Jewish religion 
in the colony. It would no doubt be still more 
interesting to have similar documents relating to 
Jerusalem in the fifth century, or indeed any early 
century, but the state of things in the colony may 
to some extent be taken to represent what had been 
in Judaea before the days of Ezra. The description 
in Jeremiah xliv, 5, 8, of the r. ‘ligious practices 
of the Jews in Egypt in his time is in the main 
corroborated by what we find in these texts a 
century later, and the explanation is supplied in 
Jeremiah. ‘As for the word that thou hast 
spoken unto us in the name of the Lord, we will 
not hearken unto thee. But we will certainly 
perform every word that is gone forth out of our 
mouths, to offer unto the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto her, as we have done, 
we and our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the 
cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
for then had we plenty of food, and were well, 
and saw no evil” (Jeremiah xliv, 16,17). It was 
no new heresy that they invented for themselves, 
but they did “* as we have done, we and our fathers 
.... in the’ cities of Judah.” They took with 
them in all sincerity the old religion of pre-exilie 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Judah, and continued to practise it after the 
exile (and Ezra) had made it impossible in the 
mother-country. Thus, as a picture not only 
of their own time but also of pre-exilic Judaism, 
these papyri are specially instrtictive. 

The petition to the Governor of Judaea, 408 
B.C.E., is in many ways one of the most important 
texts of the series. It is a draft or copy of a letter | 
from Yedoniah, who thus appears to be the chief 


priest and head of the community at Yeb, to 


Bigvai, the Persian viceroy of Judaea. It describes 
a plot between the Egyptians and the Persian 
governor Waidrang, for the destruction of the 
local temple, which took place three years before 
the date of writing. Incidentally, the temple is 
described, and some historical facts are men- 
tioned. Finally, Bigvai is asked to give orders 
for its re-building. Incidentally, the letter seems 
to show that Bigvai was superior in rank to Ar- 
sames, or that they approached him as "ig 
more sympathy with the Jews. 


The sheets of papyrus preserving the story of 
Ahikar are particularly interesting for various 
reasons. Ahikar is mentioned by name in the 
book of Tob:t. ‘* See, my child, what Aman did 
to Achiacharus that nourished him, how out of | 
light he brought. him into darkness, and all the 
recompense that he made him: and Achiacharus was 
saved, but the other had his recompense, and he 
went down into darkness ” (Tobit xiv, 10). Hitherto 
the story has been known only in later (post- 
Christian) forms. The papyrus shows that the 
original work goes back at least as far as the fifth 
century B.c.E., and probably earlier. It is thus 


earliest specinién of wisdom-literature outside 


the Bible and cuneiform texts. 


The great trilingual Behistun Inscription is famous 
as having formed the basis of the decipherment of 
cuneiform writing. If any confirmation of that 
deciphermefit were still required, it wou'd be sup- 
plied by the Aratiiaic version found in the papyri 


_ published by Dr. Cowley, the earliest specimen we 


possess (other than cuneiform) of a Semitic tramsla- 
tion of any text. The inscription itself was carved — 
by order of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, on the face | 
of an almost inaccessible rock on the road from 
Babylon to Eebatana (Hamadan), in the early 
part of his reign, probably not later than 510 B.c.£., 
to commemorate the means by which he consoli- 
dated his power. Such a record, however, splendid 
as it was, could not by itself spread the fame of his 
exploits, for, though travellers by the road were 
no doubt numerous, the inscription was too far 
off to be read by them. Darius therefore caused 
copies and translations to be made and sent to 
various parts of his dominions. A fragment of one — 
‘such copy, in cuneiform Babylonian on stone. was 
found recently at Babylon, and fragments of an - 
Aramaic version are contained in these papyr. 
The papyri seem to represent at least two copics 
of the version. So important a piece of work was 
no doubt done officially by the great king's own 
scribes, and sent out to the chief men of the pro- 
vinces, who would preserve the record and make 
it known by public reading to their pedple or by 
publishing copies of it. The interést of these 
Aramaic papyri, fragmentary though they are, 
consists in their being an early translation, in the 
evidence they give of the relation of Babylon to the 
provinces, and in their confirmation of the decipher- 
ment of cuneiform. 


Dr, Cowley’s main object in this volume has been 
to make a contribution to the establishment of the 
text and translation, a8 the only sure basis for 
future investigation, rather than to attempt a dis- 
cussion of all the questions involved. Dr. Cowley 
has brought to the task of interpretation the 
learning of a master and the consummate art of 
attractive presentment. Thisinteresting, scholarly 
and, on some points, delightfully provocative 
volume is destined to’ win its place straightway 
among the works which are of permanent value. 


LONDON : Printed for thé Proprietors by Tz FLEETWAY PRESS, Ltd., Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C., and Published at 2, Finsbury Square, E.C.2—S eptember 28, 1923 
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iv. 


The continuation of Mr. Israel Cohen's article, 


next month, 


‘With the Jews in Java,” is held over till 


Typical of the life of the Jew during the past 
century ; typical of all the abnormalities, sufferings 
and dramatic, when not tragic, metamorphoses 
of the race during that eventful period, was the 


life of Morris Rosenfeld, the singer of the Ghetto 


who died recently. 

He symbolized in his very being the inherent 
tragedy of the Jew born in the, now happily de- 
funct, empire of the Tsars ; the manifold handicap 
of that life to the man possessed of divine gifts, 
he who fain would sing and court beauty and yet 
heholds nothing but sorrow, pain, misery and 
degradation all about him. These, by themselves, 
would be sufficient deterrents to a man’s genius ; 
sordid weights attached to his wings to keep them 
from soaring aloft. But that is not by any means 
the culmination of the tragedy, great as it is. 
Jew, born and bred in that land of hatred and 
fanatical bigotry, usually was obliged to uproot 
himself were he but desirous of surviving, both as 
a creature with physical wants to gratify as well as 
a being possessed of spiritual cravings and, above 
all, boasting a modicum of self-respect and manly 
worth. The inevitable result of these various, 
irreconcilable and unsatisfied longings was a self- 
imposed uprooting and a drift towards the newly- 
forming ghettoes of London and New York, right 
into the wide. maw of the sweat-shop yearning 
for its victims, waiting to consume them both 
body and soul ! 

At,the present day, the sweat-shop, with all its 
atten lant miseries and degradations; all its 
tragedies, in the form gf wrecked lives and blasted 
hopes, is only an evil memory. But afew dozen 
years ago it was still a stark reality, a many- 
tentacled octopus which lay in wait in the dark for 
its victim, would descend upon him treacherously 


and clasp him tightly in the hug of death. The early , 


birds of the summer—-the pioneers of the Jewish 
settlement in America—had to pay dearly, as usual, 
for their temerity. And if to the known propen- 
sity of the Jewish people to honour their men of 
genius after death and to leave them to their own 
devices while in this life be added the herculean 
effort of re-orientation in a new and hostile environ- 
ment, then, and then only, will one appreciate the 
great genius that inhered in the soul of Morris 
Rosenfeld. For it is genius only that is capable of 
rising superior to all the obstacles placed in its path, 
while the mere man of talent drops by the way- 
side, exhausted by the unequal struggle between 
unmatched forces. 


~ Poems; and (3) Love: Lyrics. 
sing, to give expression to the surging emotions, 
. to the seething and raging feelings ; 


The 


MORRIS ROSENFELD. 
By Harold Berman. 


The creations of Rosenfeld’s muse can be readily 
divided into three main divisions, corresponding 
roughly to three periods of his life, as embraced 
by the years of his literary productivity. These 
are: (1) Songs of Labour; (2) Nationalistic 


to give shape 
and form to the innate beauties residing within 
his soul.as well as the refractions of the variously 
assorted charms of nature that surround, as it 
were, and completely envelop the soul of the 
poet, asserted itself early. But how sing of gaiety 
and happiness when all about one there is nothing 
but ugliness and the sordid struggle for existence, 
the concern for mere physical survival in the battle 
against somany overwhelming and inimical forces 7 


The poet, however, can turn the edge of his sword’ 


toward his own breast, can turn his eyes inwardly 
and towards his own heart and therein discover 
the fountain out of which he may draw the in- 
spiration for his song. And soon he will discover 


many more hearts, pierced by the same dagger 


and carrying the identical burden of woe, of whose 


suffering and unappeased longings he may become © 


the prophet and chronicler, , 


. 


The poems of this period of Kosenteid’s career 
are couched, as was to be expected, in the minor 
key. A deep mantle of sadness overspreads them 
all; the sadness of the author at his own drear 
fate, at his unrealised longing for that which to 
him is highest in life. They are eloquent of the 
gloom that circumstance, superadded by those of 
‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,” had brought into 
his life as it did into the lives of thousands of 
others who suffered as acutely as did the poet 


but lacked the articulation to give voice to their 


pent-up feelings. 


“Like Dante,” says Prof. Leo Wiener in the 
preface to his translation of Rosenfeld’s poems, 
‘“ Rosenfeld went down into the Inferno and saw 
the souls of men in their torment. Yes, even 
more. For Dante was merely the witness to the 
cruel torment while Rosenfeld shared in it. And 
while Dante’s sufferers were dead men and women 
whose earthly life, at least, had been a bed of roses, 
the sufferers that Rosenfeld beheld were being 
tormented right here and in this very life. 

To this period belong the “ Tear on the Iron,” 


‘‘ The Pale Operator,” “ My Little Boy,” “ Autumn 


Leaves,’ ‘“‘Grey Hairs,’ “The Millionaire of 


The inner urge to 


Tears,” “ The Sweat-shop,” and many others, so 


poignantly sharp and heaven-piercing in their 


anguish, so soul-stirring in their outcry, in the 
depth of their agony and torment. 

The poems of this genre, though written by a 
typical son of the Ghetto and in a language spoken 
only by the denizens of the Ghetto, are yet universal 
in their appeal, in the sense that pain itself is 
universal and even as the hand of man is universally 
against that of a fellow-man. These poems lend 
themselves readily to translation into European 
tongues, and indeed did enjoy quite a vogue in the 
beautiful German translation made by Berthold 
Feiwel, as did those of the Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Roumanian, and Czech renderings. 
Thus, Rosenfeld became a truly European poet, 
read by and known to the readers of literature 
in at least half a dozen European tongues, an honour 
that came to no other Yiddish poet thus far. It is 
related that Ritter von Sonnenthal, the famous 
actor, was at one time declaiming Rosenfeld’s 
poems at a gathering in Vienna. Sonnenthal, before 
great fame had come to him via the stage, had 
also been a tailor. Whereupon Dr. Alfred Stern 
exclaimed, “‘ LooK AT OUR TAILORS! ”’ 

The National poems of Rosenfeld belong, how- 
ever, to a different genre. In them the longing of 
the poet assumes a different connotation and 
expression. It is the longing of a son of a persecuted 
and dispersed race for a normal national, as weil 
as human, existence. Perhaps the poet did inwardly 
feel that a great deal—and by far the greatest 
portion—of the Jew’s sufferings in the past as 
well as present was traceable to the abnormality 
of his life; traceable to his being a homeless man 
among the happily-settled peoples of the world. 
Some of these poems are reminiscent of Halevi in 
the might of their lyrical power and the deep and 
agonising outcry of the riven soul of their author. 

It remains now to speak of his Love Lyrics. 


These rise at times to the heights attained by his 


other poems, but not frequently, and certainly not 
in the great majority of them. When they do, 
they are strongly reminiscent of Heine, though they 
lack that truly divine spark which is the earmark 
of all that this great fellow-Jew and fellow-sufferer 
wrote. 

It is not mere chance that urged Rosenfeld to 
write two, and only two, biographies—that of 
Judah Halevi and Heinrich Heine. He must have 
felt his spiritual affinity with these two immortal 
fellow-Jews. 


“ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS AND THE JEWS.—IV. 


Lady Montagu. 

The 18th century produced the greatest of all 
English letter-writers, Horace Walpole, but in 
the huge mass of his correspondence there is, I 
believe, no allusion to the Jews. From the pen 
of an English lady who travelled much abroad 
we have an account of the Jews in Turkey. Writing 
from Adrianople on May 17, 1717, to her friend 
the Abbé Conti, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
declares: ‘‘ I observe most of the rich tradesmen 


By The Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


were Jews. That people are in incredible power 
in this country. Thay have many privileges 
above all the natural Turks themselves, and have 
formed a very considerable Commonwealth here, 
being judged by their own laws, and have drawn 
the whole trade of the Empire into their hands, 
partly by the firm union among themselves, and 
prevailing on the idle temper and want of industry 
of the Turks. Every Pasha has his Jew, who is 
his homme d’ affaires ; he is let into all his secrets, 


and does all his business. No bargain is made, 
no bribe is received, no merchandise disposed of, 
but what passes through their hands. You may 
judge how advantageous this is to a people who 
never fail to make use of the smallest advantages. 
They have found the secret of making themselves 
so necessary, they are certain of the protection of 
the Court, whatever Ministry is in power. Even 
the English, French and Italian merchants, who 
are sensible of their artifices, are, however, forced | 
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to trust their aflaiis to their negotiation, nothing 
of trade being managed without them, and the 
meanest among them is too important to be dis- 
obliged, since the whole body take care of his 


interests with as much vigour as they would those 


of the most considerable of their members, There 
are many of them vastly rich, but take care to 
make little public show of it; though they live 
in their houses in the utmost luxury and magni- 
ficence.”(1). If this description of the Jews in 
Turkey be compared with that given by Howell 
in his letter of June 3, 1633, it will be seen that 
they had made great advance in the interval 
and had consolidated their position to a remarkable 
degree. But while Lady Montagu’s account no 
doubt contains a considerable element of truth, 
there is probably some exaggeration. 


Lord Chesterfield. 


In the middle of the 18th. century, a heated 
political controversy arose in this country on the 
question of the naturalisation of the Jews. In 
1753 a Bill was introduced ‘to permit persons 
professing the Jewish religion ‘to be naturalised 
by Parliament.” ‘The best elements in the popu- 
lation were favourable to the Bull; 
opposition arose and petitions were widely signed 
for its repeal. We find mention of the agitation 
in the letters of the famous Earl of Chesterfield 
who, being liberal-minded, was for the measure. 
He wrote to his son, November 26, 1753 (2): ** The 
Ministers here, intimidated by the absurd and 
vroundless.clamours of the mob, have, very weakly, 
in my mind, repealed, this session the Bill which 
they had passed the last. for rendering Jews 
capable of being naturalised, by subsequent Acts 
of Parliament. . .. Wise and honest governors’ 
will never, if they can help it, give the people 
just cause to complain; . but then, on the other 
hand, they will firmly withstand groundless clamour. 
Besides that, this noise against the Jew Bill pro- 
ceeds from that narrow mob-spirit of intoleration 
in religious, and inhospitality in civil matters, 
hoth which all wise governments should oppose.” 
This sane principle enunciated by. the sagacious 
Peer has not lost its force with the passage of time. 


It still needs emphasising: 


(1) Ww ‘orks of Mi: ary Ww ortle: yMontagu ” 
Letters of the 
Bradshaw, p. 5901. 


(1803), pp. 
Karl of Chesterfield,” No. 216; ect 


but violent. . 


Earlier in that year (3) he had written on the 
same theme to his friend Solomon Dayrolles : 
“The Bill, which passed last session, for the 
naturalisation of the Jews, and which was a very 
right one, makes a strange noise among the 
generality of the people here. .Many really think 
it, and many pretend to think it, calculated and 
intended for the destruction of the Christian 
religion in this kingdom, which they tell you will 
become the New Jerusalem, and be not only in- 
habited but governed by the Jews. Among the 
thousand absurd and scurrilous pamphlets, letters 
and advertisements that have been published upon 
this occasion, there has been but one good conceit, 
and that I think has some humour init. It is an 
advertisement inserted lately in the Evening Post, 
as from a surgeon, who takes the liberty to inform 
the public upon this occasion that he has a fine 
hand at circumcision of adult persons as well as 
children, and that he performs that operation with 
little pain and no danger to the patient, and at 
the most reasonable rate.” To the same corte- 
spondent he wrote on November 16 (4): * Yesterday 
the Parliament met; and the Duke of Newcastle, 
frightened out of his wits at the groundless and 
senseless clamour against the Jew Bill passed last 
year, moved for the repeal of it ; and accordingly 
it is to be repealed. This flagrant instance of 
timidity in the administration gives their enemies 
matter for ridicule and triumph, and displeases half 
their friends.” 


Lord Chesterfield, in his well-known letters to 
his son (5), makes a reference in disparaging terms 


‘to Jewish literature about which he had been 


reading: ‘I have been of late much engaged, or 
rather bewildered, in Oriental history, particularly 
that of the Jews, since the destruction of their 
Temple, and their dispersion by Titus; but the 
confusion and uncertainty of the whole and _ the 
monstrous extravagances and falsehoods of the- 
yreatest part of it, disgusted me extremely. Their 
Thalmud, their Mischna, their Targums, and other 
traditions and writings of their Rabbins and 
Doctors, who were most of them Cabalists, are 
really more extravagant and absurd, if possible, 
than all that vou have read in Comte de Gahalis (6) ; 


+ (3) On June 22; Letter No. 292, LIL, p. 1066. 
(4) Letter No. 300: ILL, p. 1078. 
(5) Letter No, 214, written October 19,1753: IL. p. 587. 


and, indeed, most of his stuff is taken from thei. 
Take this sample of their nonsense, which is trans- 
mitted in the writings of one of their most con- 
siderable Rabbins: ‘One Abbas Saul, a man of 
ten feet high, was digging a grave, and happened 
to find the eye of Goliath, in which he thought 
proper to bury himself, and so he did, all but his 
head, which the giant’s eye was unfortunately 
not quite deep enough to receive’ (7). This, 
[ assure you, is the most modest lie of ten thousand.” 
Here we have a typical instance of the way Rab- 
binic literature is treated by those who can neither 
read it in the original nor appreciate its meaning. 
It is a piece of Agada which in fantastic guise 
contains a deeper meaning and presents a moval 
lesson. To ridicule it because of its quaint out- 
ward garb is to decry the value of folklore and the 
vast treasury of fables. 

One more reference to the Jews occurs in his 
letters to his son (8), which describes an imposition 
upon those of Germany by Frederick William [., 
father of Frederick the Great: ‘ The late King of 
Prussia, whenever he killed any number of wild 
boars, used to oblige the Jews to buy them at a 
high price, though they could eat none of them ; 
so they defrayed the expense of his hunting. His 
son has juster rules of government, as the Code 
Frederic plainly shows,”’ It is true that during the 
son's reign, some injustices under which the Jews 
suffered were rectified. The -poll-tax, e.g., was 
remitted; but there was still differentiation be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew. As Macaulay wrote in 
his essay on Frederic the Great”’: Religious 
persecution was unknown under his government, 
unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which 
lay upon the Jews may be regarded as forming an 


exception.” 


(6) In a letter to his son (No. 79, September 27, 1745 ° 
I., p. 153) he wrote: “ I stumbled the other day, at a book- 
seller’ 8, upon Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes. 
which I had formerly read. I read it over again, and with 
fresh astonishment, Most of the extravagances are taken 
from the Jewish rabbins.”’ This work was written. by th: 
Abbé de Montfaucon de Villars, and appeared in Paris in 1670. 
An English translation, with the title ** The Count of on ee 
or the Extravagant Mysteries of the Cabalists,’’ was publishe | 
in London in 1680. 

(7) The story, of which Lord Chesterfield gives a garbi«! 
version, is taken from Niddah 24b. In the original it reads 

‘ Abba Saul said, I was a gravedigger, and once a cave open! 
under me while I was digging. I found myself standing i: 
the ey-ball of a dead person up to my nose. When f turnes! 
back, I was told that it was the eve of Absalom.” A beautiti' 
interprezation of the legand, regarded as a fable with au ethical - 
teaching, is given in the commentary dels. 

(8) No, 221, February, 15, 1754:; 


THE JEWS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS IN DUTCH BRAZIL. _1. 


In an earier paper The Jewish Chronicle 
Supplement, December 29, 1922) the writer dealt 
with the Jewish incidents in the settlement and 
development of part of Brazil by the Dutch. An 
account of them, constituting the external side 
of this story, would be incomplete if a description 


{ SCC 


of the life of the Jews as Dutch colonists in Brazil-—— — 


the internal side—were not added. This, 
is the purpose of the present narrative. 
~ The Dutch West India Company, the proprietor 


of Dutch Brazil, desired only rich settlers for its 


then, 


- struggling colony for obvious reasons, and it par- 


ticularly welcomed Jews as such because these 
were either affluent on their arrival in Pernambuco 
vr speedily reached this status through their good 
ise of the abundant economic opportunities. In 
‘act, the economic life of New Holland was many- 
sided and lucrative. The soil yielded rich and 
varied products, and their preparation and use 
ifforded splendid opportunities for planters and 
nerchants to achieve an independent and un- 
-roubled existence. The principal product of the 
\oil of New Holland was, of course, sugar, and in 
ts preparation and use the figures of the Jewish 
lanter and merchant loomed large. 

' Thus, when on June 1, 1637, the Portuguese 
‘ugar plantations, theretofore in non-Jewish hands, 
‘vere confiscated and sold at auction by the Dutch 
uthorities, two-thirds of the purchasers, their new 
oroprietors, were Portuguese Jews. Indeed, the 
‘rovernmental auctions of 1637 and the next year 
rielded 2,007,027 florins for the revenue, fully 
wo-thirds of which comparatively huge sum 
manated from the Jews. Moreover, the Jews 
vere concerned with the other agricultural interests 
f Dutch Brazil, such as the cultivation of tobacco, 
‘he raising of cattle, and the production of dye- 
t Brazil-wood, indigo and mandioca, over all of 


leases for the sugar-tax was in Jewish hands. 


By Albert M. Friedenberg. 


which the company asserted its monopoly. Against 
this claim the Jews, unlike the so-called free Dutch 
merchants, raised no objection. 

A farther circumstance enabled the Jews of 
Dutch Brazil to exert a preponderating influence 
in the sugar trade. After 1637 the colonial gov ern- 
ment farmed its taxes, and thereupon the number 
of Portuguese Jews who acted as tax-farmers 
became so large that by 1643 the majority of the 
Due 
to a succession of bad crops and the constant attacks 
of Portuguese rebels against the Dutch these 
leases proved unprofitable long before they were 
finally terminated through the act of surrender of 
1654. 


In yet another way did the Jews of Dutch Brazil 
influence the economic life of the settlement. 
From 1639 to the end New Holland suffered con- 
tinuously from a stringency of money, and the 
fiscal emissions of the colony, of necessity altogether 
flat in their nature and strikingly the counterpart 
of the conditions with which Germany has become 
familiar since the close of the Great War, were quite 
powerless to relieve it. Indeed, the colonial cur- 
rency rapidly depreciated in value. It was secured 
in large sums at tremendous discounts by the anti- 
monopolists, the free Dutch merchants, and the 
Portuguese Jews, and both employed this debased 
money to cover into the colonial treasury the 
amounts due from them for taxes and for the 
purchase at auctions of their negro slaves 

It is, therefore, no cause for surprise that, after 
the close of the stadholdership of Count John 
Maurice, the New Holland government was com- 
pelled to balance its official budget by means of 
loans from financial institutions and individuals. 
Such comprised almost exclusively free Dutch 
merchants and Portuguese Jews, who, again 


like their fellows of a later day, invariably drove 


the best bargains for themselves. | Money then, 
as in all ages, had its price, and when the colonia! 
currency steadily depreciated in value, and the 
risk of loss grew more and more probable, not even 
the highest rates of interest served to attract those 
in position to lend. Dr. Hermann WaAtjen, to 
whose accounts of these incidents the present writer 
owes much, intimates that the lenders, especial!y 
the Dutch merchants, were addicted to usuriows 
practices. This judgment hardly is fair, since, as 
we have sought to show herein, these loans were 
simply business ventures, and not acts of a self- 
sacrificing patriotism. 

We now may perceive why the Dutch West India 
Company at home, all through the years during 
which it controlled part of Brazil, steadily insisted — 
on toleration being extended to the professors of 
different religious faiths settled in its colony, and 
why this insistence continued in spite of the oppo- 
sition of its colonial officials, other than John 
Maurice himself, and against the active antagonism 
of the Calvinistic or Reform Dutch clergy in Brazil. 

The classis van Brazilié, the mouthpiece of the 
intolerant clergymen, took early occasion sharply 
to criticize the liberty of worship granted to the 
Jews of Pernambuco. It pointed out that a scandal! 
was involved through the circumstance that the 
Jews had rented two houses in the capital of the 
colony in 1637 for the purpose of observing the 
tenets of their faith, that thereby the faith of all 
pious Christians was publicly mocked, that thus tae 
position of the church in the colony was seriously 
endangered, and that, finally, Portuguese attacks 
against New Holland were accordingly stimulated 
because the enemy affected to see a half-Jew in 
every tolerant Dutchman. Now, the company 


through its edict of toleration of 1634 had attracted 
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many Jews as settlers to New Holland; many had 
come into and still others hoped to be able to take 
up positions of importance in the sugar trade, 
the staple industry of the colony. Even though a 
number of newly-arrived Jewish immigrants had 
taken up the peddling trade, the brokerage business 
and other similar forms of com: ‘cial activity, 
the attitude of the company in Holland remained 
unaltered. It was otherwise, however, with the 
colonial authorities in New Holland. 

Through the fact that almost all the peddlers 
and brokers in Dutch Brazil soon were Jews, and 
that frequently, as a result of their contact with 
the other elements of the population, difficulties 
between Jews and Christians ensued, the governor 
and council of Pernambuco first warned and then, 
on January 14, 1638, issued a decree forbidding all 
provocative acts by Jews, and, as if to emphasize 
its intention, closing the two synagogues in Recife. 
So it was decided that thenceforth Jewish worship 
could not be publicly exercised in Pernambuco. 
While the community protested against this decree 
and this decision, pointing to the edict of toleration 
and the character of the Jews as a loyal and reliable 
element of the citizenry of the colony—the force 
and the justice of which were admitted by the 
Stadholder and his council—these authorities saw 
fit to take up a position of non possumus. The 
Jews of New Holland, despite the injustice of its 
officials, it was intimated, must cleave to the Dutch, 
for what could they expect from Spain and nueva | ? 
That way lay only persecution ! 


In the face of such an abject confession of 
weakness by the authorities, it was but natural 
that the Jews evaded the effect of the decree of 
1638. Consequently, the classis van Brazilié con- 
tinued to inveigh against and oppress them with 
the same fervour as that with which it persecuted 
Catholics. Its opposition to them was further 
increased by other factors in the scale of Jewish 
ascendancy. Most of the new Jewish arrivals in 
New Holland remained in Recife, the capital, or 
settled in Frederikstad and contiguous towns of 
the interior, where they opened stores. 
Maurice remained the mirror of justice, and as the 
prosperity of the Jews of Pernambuco increased 
by leaps and bounds | in 1639 and 1640, the com- 


It is rather curious that Heine and Byron, who 
in later life displayed so many characteristics in 
common, should as young men both have written 
a poem on the theme of the vision of Belshazzar. 
Byron’s ** Hebrew Melodies’ were composed in 
1814, and according to Heine’s own statement, 
the latter's Belsazer was drafted in the previous 
year, The question arises whether or no it was 
published in its original form, or assumed its final 
shape after Heine had become acquainted with 
Byron’s work either in the original or in Gernian 
translation. 


Byron’s influence had already made itself felt 


in Germany by I811, chiefly in the North, as here 
the relations with England were closer than in 
the South. Elise von Hohenhausen, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Byron and the translator of some of 
his works, in whose salon Heine was later a frequent 
guest,and from whom he may have gained some 
of his own deep understanding of the English 
poet, wrote in the year 1819: ‘ Byron is the 
lionised poet in Holstein; whereas in South 
Germany his name is hardly known, in the North 
he is greatly admired, partly owing to the proximity 
to England, but also probably because the serious 
gloomy character of the Northern nature makés 
minds here more receptive towards Byron's lofty 
creations then they are in the cheerful sunny 
South.” In this way Heine, who went to his 
uncle’s office in Hamburg at an early age, might 
have become acquainted with Byron's early 
works, 

‘* Hebrew Melodies ”’ were translated into German 
by the Berlin preacher Franz Theremin in 1820. 
Even if Heine did not know them in the original, 
though his knowledge of English was sufficient 
for him to have done so, it may be assumed that 
he saw the German translation shortly after its 


** Das jlid. Element in Heines’ 


See Dr, M. Bienenstock : 


As John’ 


‘Semitic screed did not reach its climax. 


publication and modified his own poem, 


munity, undertook to approach the Stadholder on 
the question of reopening the synagogue in the 
latter year. Naturally, the Calvinistic clergy 
thereby became more incensed. In classis on 
November 21, 1640, a solemn protest was adopted 
against Jewish worship in public, the proselytizing 
by Jews of Christians, marriages between Jews 
and Christians, ihe employment of Christians as 
the domestic servants of Jews, illicit relations 
between followers of tine two faiths, and. to crown 
all, against the further immigration of Jews into 
the colony. 


To support the memorial of the members of the » 


classis, in the first days cf the new year, 1641, 
sixty-six Christian merchants of Recife, who 
undoubtedly had reason to dread the influence and 
activity of their Jewish competitors. came together 
and in all due solemnity represented to the Stad- 
holder that all the trade within the confines of 
Dutch Brazil was in Jewish hands, and that, there- 
fore, the Protestants and Catholics were deprived 
of their legitimate commercial opportunities and 
could only stand by and complain about the 
aggrandizing Jews. The planters and merchants 
among the last named, in point of fact, took care 
of every new Jewish immigrant, for the memorial 
of the plain Christians proceeded to point out, 
almost every bit of sugar passed through Jewish 
hands. Hence this document recommended the 
introduction of the distinctive Jewish badge or 
dress, a useful custom obtaining in other lands. 
The Jews in Brazil were suffered to peddle, to 
conduct stores, to practise usury, because they 


were exploiters, and because it seemed to have been 


forgotten that the country was the exclusive pos- 
session of its Christian proprietors and inhabitants, 
by whom Jews were not to be harboured under any 
consideration. Furthermore, when the Spaniards 
attacked Recife in 1640 from the sea, the Jews did 
not hasten to repel the invaders; the attack 
occurred on the Jewish Sabbath during which 
period the Jews hid in their synagogue! Even 
here this despicable forerunner of a modern anti- 
In proof 
the following is submitted. New Holland desired 
that only rich Christians should come to it as settlers, 
for the Jews that came arrived wholly destitute and 


HEINE AND BYRON. 
Maurice Myers. 


The 
latter was first published in a collection of poems 
dating from 1817-1821, so that there is no chrono- 
logical objection to this hypothesis, 


Byron, even before he wrote thie “ Hebrew 
Melodies,” had been attracted by the Belshazzar 
theme. In a scornful ode addressed to the Prince 


Regent he had bidden 


Belshazzar! from the banquet turn, 
Nor in thy sensual fulness fall. 
Behold ! while yet before thee burn 
The graven words, the glowing wall. 
Many a despot men miscall, 
Crowned and anointed from on high ; 
But thou, the weakest, worst of all-— 
Is it not written, thou must die ? 


Shortly afterwards he turned to the same subject 
in the ‘“ Hebrew Melodies.” | 

It is interesting to contrast the mode of treat- 
ment by Byron and by Heine. Whereas Byron 
keeps strictly to the Biblical text, Heine is more 
concerned with depicting the background of the 
incident. Byron describes very briefly, in one 
strophe, the banquest scene, and devotes more 
attention to the interpretation by the prophet of 
tne mysterious writing, which Heine barely men- 
tions, in order to lead up to the dramatic deneue- 
ment, the secret assassination of Belshazzar. So 
the action is halting in Byron’s version, whereas 
Heine in his nervous, double-lined strophes leads 
on the action with staccato rapidity, Doubtless 
both were attracted by the gloom of the Biblical 
narrative, culminating in the sudden, unexpected 
end of the Babylonian ruler. But whereas with 
Byron this motive furnishes the keynote of the 
poem, it merely gave Heine the inspiration tor 
his poetical treatment; his main idea was to be 
sought in another sphere. This difference in the 


soon waxed wealthy! Finally, it was proposed 


that the Jevs should be deprived of their right to 


engage in retail trade and that henceforth no new 
Jews should be permitted to enter the land. _ 
Count John Maurice, having received the protest 


of the classis and the representation of the plain 


Christians, felt bound to advise the company at 
home of their purport, as indicative of the growing 
feeling of opposition to the Jews within the colony. 
Nevertheless, the company remained true to its 
high ideal of complete religious freedom, This 
fact is to its lasting credit. For, the documents, 
the contents of which have just been summarized, 
while their language is extravagant and their tale 
concerning the Jews of Pernambuco exaggerated, 
are patently and flamboyantly anti-Jewish. They 
thus deserve to stand with the most vitriolic 
utterances of professional Jew-baiters in all ages, 
and certainly with those produced by anti-Semites 
of the most modern stripe. | 

We may leave the documents, which quite failed of 


any effect with the Dutch West India Company, with. 


these additional remarks: Jews had, as Dr. Watjen 
points out through his new researches, conquered 
the peddling trade and the brokerage business 
because the Christians themselves had presented 
them with these opportunities. The former not 
only were industrious and capable of assimilating 


local customs, but possessed the ability to speak 


Portuguese or easily and quickly acquired it. They 
were, in short, the direct antitheses of the Christian 
traders, who were uniformly unreliable. Again, 
it was doubtless true that a few Jews had been 
guilty of improper practices, such as smuggling, 
commercial frauds, and the like. No apologist for 
our people has yet arisen to assert that never in the 
course of Jewish-history have we embraced any 
criminals or abnormal types. The Jews are warmed 
by the same summers as the Christians. And, in 
seventeenth-century New Holland such Jewish 
merchants as veered from the straight and narrow 
path were induced to fall by reason of the example 


set them by Christian officials, merchants, and - 
shippers. 


Here the voice of history 
authoritatively, on the basis of the original material 
reposing in the arehives of the Dutch 
India Company. 

(To be continued.) 


conception of the Leitmotiv explains why Byron 
rests the whole superstructure of his poem on the 
last strophe, on the words which so to speak 
constitute the climax : 


Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom passed away ; 
in the balance weighed 
Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone ; 
~The Mede is at his gate ! 
The Persian on his throne ! 


The proud, boasting monarch is reduced to 
nought, his dominion is brought to an end wit!s 
dramatic suddenness, his joie de vivre extinguished 
under the chilling breath of the avenging Nemesis. 


When Heine approached the same Biblica!: 


material he was also in pessimistic mood, the 
beauty of the world being dimmed for him by the 
pangs of unrequited love. Nevertheless he does 
not allow his own feelings to mar his objectivity. 
If the author of the Book of Daniel, so Heine argues, 
condemns Belshazzar to death for his sacrilege. 
his intention was not to give expression to a philo- 
sophic idea but to glorify the stern God of Israel. 
at whose behest the heathen king had to pay for 


his blasphemy with death. With Heine, then, the 


religious motive assumes the first place. In order 
to emphasise it he makes Belshazzar fill a cup with 
wine and give utterance to the presumptuous words : 


Jehovah! dir kiind ich auf ewig Hohn— 
Ich bin der K6nig von Babylon. 


This differentiation in the conception of the 
Leitmotiv by no means excludes Byron’s influence 
on Heine. It was perhaps natural that Byron, 
the dreamy, unhappy, misunderstood and maligned 


poet, should see Vanity of vanities !’’ gleaming 
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_ which he took so many of his themes. 


fame spread to- his native France. 
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out of the Belshazzar episode, and natural, too, 
that Heine, as a Jew, should have conceived the 
purpose of the narrative more in the spirit of 
dogmatic Judaism, under the influence of which 
he still stood, if, indeed, he ever escaped from 
it. When, however, we compare the opening lines 
of both poems we see that their similarity is almost 
verbal. Thus Heine has it : 


Dort oben in dem Kénigssaal 

Belsazer hielt sein Kénigsmahl. 

Die Knechte sassen in schimmernden Reihn 

Und leerten die Becher mit funkelndem Wein. 

Es klirrten die Becher, es jauchzten die 
Knecht’ ; 

So klang es dem stérrigen Kénige recht, &c. 


While Byron opens : 


The King was on his throne, 
The Satraps thronged the hall ; 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold. .... &e, 


Here we have the same scenery, the same 
‘supers,’ the same properties, the same business. 

Compare, too, the picture of the frightened 
king in both poems : 


Der Kénig stieren Blicks dasass, 
Mit schlotternden Knien und totenblass. 


The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless waxed his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 


There can be little doubt that Heine had seen 
Byron's version before his own was published. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that in 1820 
Heine himself translated two or three of Byron’s 
poems and announced that he contemplated further 


translations from English poets, of which these 


were to serve as samples, 


Heine declared that his Belshazzar was his first 
poem. “I wrote it,” he stated to a friend, ** before 
I had passed my sixteenth vear. And do you know 


what inspired me to it? A couple of words in 
the Hebrew hymn phsd>qeynacsss which as 
you know is sung on the two eves of Passover,’’+ 
The hymn is, of course, only recited on the first 
night, and the passage to which Heine refers js 
obviously the stanza (I quote my own translation) : 
When the proud prince profaned 
God’s vessels and disdained 

His warning word, night’s advent found 

him dead. 

While he God deigned to save 
From out the lions’ cave 

Revealed the meaning of the message 

dread. 


One wonders whetuer Heine, as he lay on nis 
‘‘ mattress grave,” ever looked back on those child- 
hood days when he listened to the Seder hymns, 
and whether he who had toasted the God of his 
people in many a mocking cup reflected on the 
fate of Belshazzar, the theme of his early muse ! 


+ Karpeles: Biography of Heine. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Nicolas Poussin was born in the village of Villers, 
near Les Andelys, on June 15th, 1594, and died. at 
Rome on November 19th, 1665. ‘ NICOLAS 
POUSSIN,” by Mrs. Esther Sutro (Jonathan Cape 
and the Medici Society), is the first English study of 
Poussin, and gives a clear account of the life of a 
painter devoted to his art. Mr. William Rothen- 
stein contributes an introduction to the werk, Mrs. 
Sutro has chosen to inform those who, admiring 


- Poussin’s works, wish to know what manner of 


man he was who created them, rather than to 
comment on his methods or style. 


Poussin made a special study of the Bible, from 
His cherubs, 
whether they represent cupids, angels, or mere 
ordinary children, as in “ The Triumph of David,” 
always play an important part in the secondary 
interest of his pictures. His ‘ Philistines Smitten 
with the Plague ”’ was inspired by Raphael’s great 
work. A replica of this picture, called -‘* The 
Plague at Ashdod,’ hangs in the National 
Gallery, but in this second version some parts 
have been repainted, and it is very inferior to the 
one in the Louvre. Arsene Alexandre, in an 


article on the ‘“* Pantomime of Expression,’ makes 


especial reference to an incident in the conception, 
; ointing out that Poussin never recoiled from any 
real and actual gesture, however commonplace, 
when he wished to give value to a dramatic 
incident. Here he shows us the people searching 
in the streets for the dead bodies of their relatives, 
and actually holding their noses! And yet this 
gesture, far from appearing trivial or ridiculous, 
merely adds to the gruesomeness of the scene. 


Poussin became famous in italy, when in 
his own country he was still unknown. “ The 
Passage uf the Red Sea” and “The Worship of 
the Golden Calf” established his reputation in 
Rome as one of the greatest of artists. Then his 
On his return 
1c Rome from France his pictures ta <e a severe 
and religious tone. For the banker, Pointel, he 
paints ** Eliezer and Rebecca ” and “ The Judgment — 
of Solomon,” For Cérisier, the rich Lyons mer- 
chant, he produced no less than eight pictures, 
including “ Esther before Ahasuerus,’’ Chantelou 
appears to have been dissatisfied with Poussin, 
and to have thought that Poussin had put more 
“love” into his picture, “‘ Moses saved from the 
Waters” for the banker Pointel, than into “ The 
Baptism,” which had been painted for him. Poussin 
rebuked him severely. He retorted that if the 
picture of Moses found in the waters of the Nile in 
M. Pointel’s possession pleased Chantelou so much 
it was the nature of the subject which was the cause, 
not that he had put less love into his pictures for 
Chantelou. It is when we compare Poussin’s 
quiet, unobtrusive paintings—such as “ Eliezer 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
Poussin’s Bible Pictures. 


and Rebecca’ or The Blind Men of Jericho 


with works of Titian or Tintoretto, that we realise — 


most fully the austerity of Poussin’s methods, and 
the intellectual quality of the emotion that they 
produce in us. Poussin aims at no startling or 


_ sensational effect ; there is no exuberant glow or 


wealth of colour to dazzle at first sight ; his pictures 
are, as it were, a book that one has to read, and 
read with care ; they reveal their beauties slowly, 
and demand more than a passing and superficial 
glance. Beneath the serene surface of his work 
treasures are hidden for all who care to look for 
them ; behind his reticence is an ecstasy which all 
may share, | 

Poussin’s principles and methods were deep- 
rooted, but he would vary his manner of painting 
in accordance with his theme. Poussin writes 


in one of his letters that he does not always pipe 


the same tune, and that he can change when he 
wants to. He would not paint a “ Judgment of 
Solomon”’ in the same way as a “ Triumph 
of Pan.” Composition, colour-scheme, handling, 
would all be different, but perhaps the main 
distinction would lie in the conception formed in 
his mind, the conception of the theme itself. There 
was a realistic side to his imagination that enabled 
him to paint certain scenes, as in “ The Philistines 
Smitten by the Plague,” with a power so intense 
that he almost persuades us that he has been a 
spectator. Poussin’s religious pictures are perhaps 
of less interest to-day than at the time when they 
were painted, but there are many masterpieces 
among them, eg., “The Israelites Gathering 
Manna,’ and “ The Worship of the Golden Calf.” 


But perhaps the most remarkable of his Bible 
pictures is “ The Deluge” at the Louvre, one of 
the last that he painted. It belongs to the series 
of the “‘ Four Seasons,” based on subjects from the 
Bible, and represents Winter. 
understand its symbolic meaning, and found fault 
with the representation of rain. He did not 
realise that Poussin’s intention was entirely a 
moral one ; that he was trying to express the death- 
struggle between nature and man; not a Deluge 
of rain, but a Deluge that was a scourge of man- 
kind, showing the misery and horror of it and man’s 
prayers and appeals to a pitiless heaven. Poussin 
intended the whole picture to be dominated by 
a feeling of death-like despair ; the sky is a dreary 
gray, and the sense of green desolation envelops 
everything. Into this picture Poussin put all the 
suffering and resiynation, all the philosophy and 
wisdom of his last years, He knew that his days 
were numbered; “ The Deluge’’ was a dramatic 
conclusion to his own life. There is scarcely a 
critic of note who has not written about this 
painting. Diderot sang its praises in 1765; Goethe 
was enthusiastic about its terrible beauty. Horace 


Ruskin failed to | 


Walpole wrote that one picture is worth going to - 
see at the Luxembourg alone ; “it is the ‘ Deluge ’ 
by Nicolo Poussin,” and Walpole describes it as 
‘the first picture in the world of its kind.’’ In 
the nineteenth century it was extolled by Chateau- 
briand, Delacroix, Millet, and Bonnat.. Among 
the more recent to admire its marvellous dramatic 


‘force are Rodin, Romain Rollan, Maurice Denis, 


and. Picasso. 


Poussin’s reputation stands as high to-day as 
it did in the seventeenth century. There must be 
some strange and inexplicable power in a man 
whose fame has endured through the changes of 
taste for close on three hundred years. As early 
as 1667, two years after his death, the “* Academic 
Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture ” chose his 
pictures for demonstrative lectures, which were 
afterwards published by M. Youin. Lebrun 


‘discoursed on The Israelites Gathering Manna, 
Sebastian Bourdon on The Blind Men of Jericho,” 


and Philippe de Champagne on “ Eliezer and 
Rebecca.” The academicians were prodigal in 
argument and illustration. M. Desjardins, in his 
life of Poussin, gives us some idea of these lectures. 
In accordance with the methods of the time, every 
detail in the pictures was elaborately explained ; a 
moral meaning found in every pose; each figure 
was compared with the antique by which it was 
believed to be inspired, Félibien’s analysis o! 
“Rebecca” fills fourteen quarto pages, ~ ‘The 
Manna” twenty-one. He declares the Israelites 


_ in this picture to be too emaciated ; does not the 


Bible state that they had just been fed on a flight 
of quails; how could the quails have been 
forgotten? Philippe de Champagne regrets that 
Poussin has not been more “ historically accurate ” 
in his treatment of the subject in the “ Rebecca,” 
and has left: out the camels which are mentioned in 
the Scriptures. To which Lebrun magisterially 
replies that Poussin rejected these unfamiliar 
objects, because the spectator might have been 
amused and distracted by them at the expense of 
matters of more importance. The unfortunate 
students of the newly-founded Academy cannot 
have gained much benefit from these strangely 


jnartistic criticisms ! 


Mrs. Sutro’s attractive work is accompanied by 


twenty-four illustrations. These include The 


Philistines Smitten by the Plague,” painted in 
1630; ‘The Israelites Gathering Manna in the 
Desert,” painted in 1638 for M. de Chantelou ; 
‘Eliezer and Rebecca,” painted in 1648 for 
M. Pointel; “ The Blind Men of Jericho,” painted 
in 1650; and “ The Deluge, or Winter of the Four 
Seasons,” painted for the Duc de Richelieu, 1660- 
1664; all at the Louvre; and “The Triumph of 
David,” now in the Dulwich Gallery. 
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SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND JEWISH ‘THOUGHT 


My first word this evening must be to express 
to you my very cordial appreciation of the honour 
you have bestowed upon me by selecting me to be 
your President for the current session. ‘There are 
two great reasons for my valuing the honour. 
When I look over the long list of your past Presi- 
dents, [ cannot help feeling that it.is indeed a dis- 
tinction to follow in the footsteps of men, every one 
- of whom has been honoured by the community. 
‘That in itself would be good ground for satisfaction. 
But there is a second and perhaps more important 
reason. Your Society—I think I ought to say our 
Society—has more than a mere local reputation. 
It is known and respected throughout the Anglo- 
Jewish community. Now it is sometimes said that 
_ there is no platform in Anglo-Jewry from which to 


give expression to important messages, not only to | 


the Jewish community itself, but also to the greater 
world beyond. We have nothing in our community 
which corresponds, say, to the Church Congress 
or the annual conferences of the various political 
parties. I hold that this complaint is without 
foundation, for I look upon a Presidential Address 
delivered before the Birmingham Jewish Young 
Men’s Association as a pronouncement not only for 
Birmingham, but for the whole of Anglo-Jewry. |! 
can recall several very significant messages which 
have gone forth from your meetings. Always the 
addresses have dealt with the Jewish aspect of some 
problem or other, and to-day, more than evex, so 
it seems to me, there is need for stressing the 
Jewish attitude to our modern world problems. 
There might be less occasion for expressing Jewish 
ideals if those ideals,. or something like them, 
were having an influence on human activities. But 
such is not the case. Wherever one turns in Europe, 
not love, but hate dominates the relationship 
between men, and brute force has become not 
merely a gospel, but a policy. Everywhere reaction 
is in the saddle. In the United States the Ku 
Klux Klan movement is gathering strength, and 
on the Continent of Europe various forms of 
Fascism rule men’s ‘lives. In Italy govern- 
ment by agreement has been replaced by govern- 
ment by force; in Spain the Constitution has been 
swept aside and the country is in the hands of a 
directory of five military gentlemen; in Germany 
Fascism is making confusion worse confounded, 
preaching a doctrine of hate, even discarding 
Christianity. In France the policy of force is not 
applied to the citizens of the country itself, but to 
those of its neighbour; even in Belgium there is 
@ pretty extensive movement for setting up a 
Greater Belgium by forcibly seizing the Dutch 
Province of Limburg. In all these cases minorities 
force their will on majorities by brute force, and 
not a word is said anywhere. Even the Churches 
are silent. As Mr. Galsworthy recently put it, 
“It is a pity that religion should incline to tuck its 
head under the wing of spiritualism.” 

It looks as though the forces of evil are being 
triumphant. In the Jewish view such a conclusion 
is impossible, for Jewish optimism maintains that 
in the long run good, and not evil, must dominate 
life. That, too, is the lesson of history. Ever 
since the hills began, oppression and injustice 
© Substance of the Presidential Address delivered to the 


nee ge Jewish Young Men’s Assesiatien on Sunday 
Nov, 4, 1923. 


By Dr. M. Epstein. 


have held sway in human societies, but their 
victims in righteous indignation have always turned 
on the oppressors with more or less success. We 
can but hope that each struggle helped in. small 
measure to establish greater justice in the lives of 
men. But the progress has not been uniform. 


Occasionally there has been a slipping back, and — 


old ground had to be conquered anew. It all 
meant suffering and tribulation ; but it seems that 
both were inevitable, for, if there is one lesson that 
history teaches more than another, it is this, that 
all material progress must be paid for by human 
suffering. 


Social struggles are already met with in the 
oldest of Greek records. When the Greeks became 
a settled people and the ordinary vocations of 
life developed, differences of wealth soon made them- 
selves felt. The Eupatrids, or well-born, as they 
were called, engaged in trade and commerce and 
amassed fortunes for themselves. On the other 
hand, the small farmer tilled his soil from year 
to year, content just about to make ends meet. 
It might have been well if it had remained so. 
But often enough the small farmer required capital 


if he was to carry on the tilling of the soil to fruitful 


purpose. That farmers should need ready cash 
at certain times of the year is a phenomenon 
which is known to-day no less than 700 years before 
the common era. It has always been so, and in 
ancient States this demand resulted in great social 
evils. The farmer borrowed from his wealthy 
neighbour, who was a business man, and pledged 
his field for the loan. A small pillar was placed 
on the field as a sort of mortgage document. 
Perhaps the borrower might be able to re-pay. 
Often enough, however, he found himself in a 
difficulty. Perhaps the harvest was bad; perhaps 
he had to meet exceptional expenditure at home. 
Again he went to the lender, this time pledging 
himself, and the little pillar on his field became 
higher. So the process continued, and in due 
course the borrower had pledged himself, his wife, 
and his children to the lender. The pillar on the 
field became higher and higher, and ultimately 
the lender became possessed of the land, as well 
as of the human beings upon it, who were now his 
slaves. Some such tendency was probably not 
unknown in ancient Israel, for does not the Prophet 
condemn those who joined house to house and field 
to field ? 


This tendency prevailed for a long period of 
years, and the hand of oppression weighed 
heavily upon the victims. ‘We gather that in the 
very earliest Empires, in Asia, in Egypt, in Central 
America, this kind of class domination was carried 
out with iron rigour, There were different religions 
for the social classes; inter-marriage between 
them was inconceivable; they lived apart; they 
were subject to different laws. In the earliest 
history of these class distinctions it appears that 
those who were oppressed looked upon the state 
of society in which they lived as a divine institu- 
‘tion ; and the survival of the caste system in India 
bears testimony to the strength of this sentiment 
in at least one part of the world. But in early 
Greece the voice of Demos was soon heard in the 
land. At first it’was a faint rumbling, as when the 
poet Hesiod (700 8.0.) raised his voice frem among 


solution of the problem. 


the toiling classes, claifning the interest of mankind 
in their lot. Hesiod was a pessimist. Mankind, 
he said, was in the iron age, and “ will never cease 
by day or night from weariness and woe.” The 
woe soon broke out into civil war, often cruel and 


heartless, as at the slaughter of the children of | 


the rich by the poor in Megara. The serf, the 
small farmer, the sailor, the petty trader, formed 
one group of the population, and the rich land- 
owners who had amassed wealth formed the other. 
The first may be described as progressive, preaching 
a new kind of individualism, believing in neigh- 


bourly co-operation, pinning ‘their faith to de-— 


mocracy. The other may be looked upon as 
conservatives, anxious to retain what they held, 


supporting the old order, believing that society 


was a large family of which they were the heads, 
pinning their faith to feudalism. The problem 
of the age was to bring into accord these con- 


flicting interests, and it was fortunate for the Greek 
Commonwealth that law-givers like Solon were - 


gifted with insight to find a middle way 
between the two extremes. Solon’s laws were 
tempered with justice and wisdom; they had 
much in them which would appeal to Jewish senti- 
ment. The land was distributed among the people, 
debts were cancelled, slaves were freed, the greedy 
middle man was eliminated from trade, and religion 
was nationalised so that the Gods of the peasants, 
Demeter and Athens, came to the fore, the Gods 
of fruitfulness, of the Olive Tree, and of the arts 
of husbandry. In a word, right and fairness 
triumphed over wrong and injustice. This, I 
submit, would have been an essentially Jewish 
If only the Jewish view 
had always prevailed in social relationships! 


_It took some 300 years in the history of the 
Greek people for reforms to improve matters. 
But no sooner were they improved than the old 
bad system came into force once more. From the 
year 400 to about the year 150 before the common 
era, the same tendencies may be observed. There 
are rich and poor, there are oppressors and op- 
pressed. What was the result ? Again there were 
social upheavals, with cruel massacres, as at Corcyra 
in 427, and at Samos in 402. This time there 
was no wise Solon to bring fairness into the social 
structure. Only foreign rule could help, and the 
internecine struggles of the Greeks prepared the 
way for the Roman power. 


Was the position in Rome any better? In 
many respects it was much worse. Even in its 
earliest history there were two classes in opposition 
in Roman society, the patricians and the plebeians., 
But the State was small, the Central Government 
was strong, and the interests of both social groura 
were not so different. While, therefore, there 


was oppression between class and class, it never 


reached an acute form. But about the year 200 


before the common era, a change for the worse was 


already beginning to show itself. The small 
State of Rome extended its power over Italy ; 
it dominated the Mediterranean ; it mastered the 
whole of the Western world. Opportunities were 
offered to enterprising spirits for commerce, and 
commerce yielded large profits. A new class of 
capitalists arose who made loans to the State, 
built warships, provisioned armies, and farmed 
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taxes. The old aristocracy of birth was "replaced 
by a new aristocracy of wealth, which was attended 
by a mixed multitude of satellites in the persons of 
speculators, shop-keepers, and hand-workers, with 
no breeding and no tradition. All these became 
rich as the peasant became poorer. Thousands of 
yeoman farmers were forced to leave their holdings 
in the country and came to Rome, which was filled 
with multitudes of sturdy beggars. Social condi- 
tions again became intolerable, and we read of 
massacres, of slave risings, and the wicked oppres- 
sions of publicans and tax gatherers. It was at 
this period that the capitalists in Rome made 
profits of a thousand and two thousand per cent. 
Politics became a business, and the chase after gain 
was ruthlessly prosecuted. The age was wholly 
materialistic. Pleasure was the one aim of old 
and young, class hatred was exceedingly bitter, 
and social conflicts were inevitable. One of two 
' possibilities could bring social peace. Either 
the application of the old Jewish principles of fair- 
ness and justice and consideration of one man for 
his fellow, or, in the alternative, the establishment 
of a strong monarchy. The first remedy might 
have brought permanent salvation; the second, 
which was actually adopted, ‘did indeed improve 
matters for a time, but it was not a radical solution 
of the problem, _ 

For about 400 years, from the year 100 before 
the common era, until the year 300 of the present 
era, there was peace in the Roman world. In 
speaking of one stage of this period Gibbon writes : 


‘If a man were called to fix the period in the - 


history of the world during which the condition of 
the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian (96) to the 
accession of Commodus.”’ (180), That roughly 
was the second century of the present era, But 
social discord, while it did not break out, still 
flickered, though it must be admitted that con- 
siderable administrative reforms, banishment of 
greedy officials, and better treatment of slaves—all 
of them actuated by a sense. of justice—were 
attempted, and they may explain why social up- 
heavals were not more frequent. Yet on the 
whole, it was an age of decline. The population 
decreased, marriage became unpopular, the mental 
outlook of most men was dark, they had no interest 
in the State, they did not care for life itself. 

Gin this world the German barbarians broke in, 
wad the social struggle commenced afresh. ‘Through- 
out eleven centurics, say, from the year 400 to 
the year 1500, society was solely made up of 
predominantly agricultural groups, and the feudal 


system, while on one side it was a military organisa-. 


tion, was on the other an economic organisation 
based ‘on the tillage of the soil. In feudal theory 
the peasant was actually tied to the soil—aserip/itit 
terrae is the term used in the documents. of ihe 
time; and it meant that even freedom of movement 
was denied the average man who was not a lord. 
The peasant had to work for his lord, to fight for 
him, and to submit to ‘his jurisdiction. The lord 
enjoyed large rights over the tenants, whose 
personal liberty was reduced to a minimum. The 
burden was borne patiently for 200 years. But 


again the social movement made itself felt, and the . 


Peasants’ Revolt in this country in the year 138] 
was typical of maiy other revolts of the same 
character that occurred on the Continent. In 
England the impetus to freedom was furnished 
by an Act of God. In 1349 the Black Death deci- 


mated the population of the country, and the — 


demand for labour outstripped the supply. For 
the first time in the history of this country the 
labourers might seek work where they wanted, 
and they might even demand higher wages than 
those they were offered. But the upper classes 
retaliated by legislation, which attempted to force 
back the peasant to his former position of serfdom. 
Social bitterness was the result, and John Ball, 


“the Mad Priest of Kent,” expressed sentiments — 


which have marked all social movements ever 
since the world began. ‘Good people,” he said, 
“things will never go well in England so long as 
goods be not in common, and so long as there be 
villeins and gentlemen. By what right are they 
whom we call lords greater folk than we? On 
what grounds have they deserved it? If we all 
come of the same father and mother, of Adam and 
_ Eve, how can they say or prove that they are 
. better than we, if it be not that they make us gain 


for them by our toil what they spend in their 
pride? They are elothed in velvet and warm in 
their furs and their ermines, while we are covered 
with rags. They have wine and spices and fair 
bread; and we oat cake and straw, and water to 
drink. They have leisure and fine houses; we 
have pain and labour, the rain and the wind in the 
fields. And yet it is by us and our toil that these 
men hold their state.” 

These questions have always been asked by the 
leaders of most social upheavals. ‘ When Adam 
delved and Eve span, who was then the 
gentleman ? ”’ 

In the last 500 years, the old social classes 
developed into new, the landed interest was replaced 
by the moneyed interest, and England instead of 
being a predominantly agricultural country became 
the workshop of the world, and at the beginning 
of the 19th century a new social movement, asking 
the same questions as John Ball, began to gather 


strength. In France there had been political — 


revolution, in England there was an industrial 
revolution. In France the peasants rose against 
their noble oppressors, who had forgotten their 
social duties, and who appeared to desire to continue 
feudalism right into the 19th century. In one 
sense it may be true of the French Revolution 
that it was due to the propagation of the new ideas 
about equality and the rights of man. But ideas 
alone cannot be held responsible for any revolution, 


and in France the peasant felt in his own person: 


the injustice and wreng of the prevailing social 
system. . He was hungry, often foreed to cat straw 
by the wayside ; he was in rags; he had no rights. 
On the other hand, the rich, the nobles, lived a life 
of luxury; and the worm turned. In England 
the industrial revolution with its policy of economic 
freedom opened wide possibilities for enterprise 
and the amassing of wealth. But much of the 
wealth that was gained in these days was gained by 
oppression, by utilising the labour of little children 


of tender years, and emploving women for long. 


hours in mines. It is true that a reaction which 
must have drawn, its inspiration from Jewish 
teaching, eventually succeeded in checking the 
rapacity of the greedy. Put before the work of such 
large-hearted reformers as Lord Shaftesbury, Miss 
Fry, or Robert Owen, could be crowned with success, 
there was much social injustice and wrong in 
England. It was this very wrong which so moved 
the heart of Karl Marx, and I submit that because 
Karl Marx was of Jewish origin, his Jewish heart 
felt keenly the sufferings of the oppressed. But 


he was not the first Socialist. The so-called 


Utopian Socialists preceded’ him. ‘The childlike 


faith in the triumph of virtue, the trusting belief 
in the speedy arrival of a new heaven and a new 
earth, which these people show, is indeed pathetic. 
Serious-minded writers of this school of thought 
(e.g., Fourier), believed in all sincerity that when the 
new world came and justice ruled supreme, wild 


beasts would lose their ferocity, ginger-bread would 


grow on trees, and mineral water would ooze out 
of the ground! Heine expressed the sentiments 
of these simple folk in verses which are worth 


quoting :—- 


Kin neues Lied, ein hesseres Lied,! 
O Freunde, will ich Euch dichten 4 
Wir wollen hier auf Erden schon 
Das Himmelreich errichten. 


Wir wollen auf Erden gliicklich sein 

Und wollen nicht mehr darben, 

Verschlemmen soll nicht der faule Bauch, 

Was fleissige Hinde erwarben, | 
But the Utopian Socialists soon realised that 
they were like children on the sea shore bidding 
the tide retire. A practical programme, and not 
mere dreaining, was soon evolved in the brain of 
Marx, and the cloquence of Lassalle provided a 
Gospel for the under-dog by which he swears down 
tothis veryday. Say what you will of the economic 
theories of Karl Marx, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that his was one of the great brains of the 19th 
century. Being human he was not free from error, 
He declared that as all men were naturally equal, 
the wealth of the community should be equally 
shared among them. If there were inequalities in 
the world, social forees were responsible for them, 
and if these social forces stood in the way of right 
and justice, well, they must be swept away and 
replaced by what he termed a Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. ‘There are many flaws in the political 
economy of Marx. But his writings are not 
without value. Among other things he pointed eut 


that througheut the records of mankind there have 
been upper classes and lower, lords and slaves, — 
employers and employed, lenders and borrowers. 
The first have dominated over the second. If that 
domination had been characterised by justice and 
right, there would have been no need for social 
movements. But human nature being what it is, 
the upper orders oppressed those who were subject 
to them, Similar doctrines were preached by 
lerdinand Lassalle, who, despite many weaknesses 
of character, must have had a_ remarkable 
personality. Down to this very day, on the 
anniversary of his death, hundreds of people flock 
to his grave in the Jewish cemetery in Breslau to 
pay respect to the man whom they regard as their 
leader. 

Jews have often been attacked because Marx 
and Lassalle belonged to the race. If the motives 
of these two leaders of men be taken into considera. 
tion, if itis realised that they were moved by a stern 
desire for justice and right, allfwho value moral 
ideals must unite in respecting them. They stood 
for social justice, the ideal of Jewish prophets and 
Xabbis. ‘The Jew has always been marked by an 


~ essential rightness of feeling. It is called 2%, 


a word perhaps difficult to define adequately. 
it represents the sense of justice, of doing what is 
right and fair ; it is rooted in the principle of loving 
your neighbour as yourself. It expresses itself 
in comprehensive charity ; it teaches the duty of 
helping the poor, visiting the sick, dowering the 
bride, burying the dead. It is broad in sympathy, 
it does not confine itself to Jewish affairs, or to the 
Jewish sick, the Jewish bride, or the Jewish dead. 
* Open the gates that the righteous people may 
enter. Lhe Talmud declares the great significance of 
this verse of Isaiah by pointing out that not priests, 
not Levites, not Israelites were to enter the gates, 
but righteous people. “Have we not all one 
Father ?”’ Hath not one God created us?” 
Again and again the Mosaic code lays stress on 
fairness and justice. Do not oppress one another ; 
do not take a mean advantage of each other ; do 
not break your word ; do not use diverse weights 
and measures. These are sentiments which must 
have been associated with Jews from their earliest 
history. The Mosaic code is full of them. The Jew 
is taught to care for the fatherless and the widow ; 


even his enemy is to receive consideration at his 


hands. ** If thine enemy is hungry, give him bread 
to eat, and if he is thirsty give him water to drink.” 
The Jewish Sabbath is not only for the Jewish 
master; his manservant and his maidservant are 
to rest with him. 

To do justly and to love mercy—so the ancient 
Prophet summarised religion. The Psalmist who 
asked, “‘Who shall sojourn in Thy tabernacle, and 
who shall dwell in Thy holy hill?” gave a similar 
answer——‘ He that walks uprightly and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh truth in his heart.” 
What these ancient thinkers propounded, later 
Jewish thought only elaborated. We are sometimes 
apt to lose sight of these vital fundamentals. 
Xeligious organisation is probably a necessity, and 
serves a useful purpose, but there is a danger that 
religious organisation may be looked upon as an 
end in itself. We may not see the wood for the 
trees. When religious organisation produces lifeless 
formalism, all its value is lost. Conforming to old 
practices, reciting prayers, meeting in public 
worship, maintaining a specialist to minister to the 
spiritual needs of individuals—all this is very well ; 
but its goal is righteousness, and for Jews there can — 
be no halting between two opinions, For individual 
conduct and for national life there can be, from 
the Jewish point of view, only one law—right doing, 
fair dealing. Devotion to ceremonial cannot 
compensate for it. Nothing can compensate for it, 
and if Jews do not write it prominently on their 
banner, they are neglecting their work in the world. 

The world to-day presents a sorry spectacle to 
the lover of mankind, and one word alone expresses 
the present situation. That word is injustice. 


Injustice is contrary to all Jewish thought and 


sentiment, and one cannot help feeling that if its 
opposite, righteousness and fairness, “<'', were 
again to predominate in the world, human relation- 
ships would once more become sweet. So long as 
social evil and social wrong are triumphant, so 
long is there room and need for the Jew to proclaim 
his gospel of fairness and right. That gospel has 
been sounded like a trumpet-call by law-giver, 
prophet, and ancient Rabbi. If enly modern state- 
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craft were to take a leaf out ef the Mosaie cede, 
many of our latter-day problems would find solu- 
tion, and many of our social evils would disappear. 
Recall such marvellous social institutions as the 
Year of Release, or the Jubilee. <A sense of what 
js just and fair marks these two enactments. Ts 


not the whele ef the Jewish religion ef love actuated 
by similar motives ? Jewish thinkers have always 
believed in a Messianic age as the goal towards 
which humanity is working, and from the first 
that age was depicted as being governed. by right- 
eousness and good feeling. Until the whole of 


mankind accepts this belief, until ail social relation- 
ships, whether in the political or in the economic 
sphere of life, are governed by 2)’, until right 
and justice, consideration and fairness are acted 
upon in the everyday life of all men, so long will thera 
he need for the Jew to bear testimony. 


WITH THE JEWS IN JAVA-* 


I11._-SOURABAYA. 


It was with a feeling of relief that I reached 
Sourabaya, even though the station roof re- 
echoed with a torrential downpour, as the ride of 
fourteen hours had left me tired and covered with 
the dust that flew into the carriage despite the 
closed windows. Some friends took’ me to an 
hotel, where I quickly washed and changed, and 
within half-an-hour I was at another hotel, where 
dinner was laid for twenty-four persons. The 
festive table arranged in my honour was also 


intended as a lure to lukewarm sympathisers who. 


could not be relied upon to attend the public meeting 
to be held the following evening; and, indeed, the 
tardy arrival of some of the guests seemed to 
indicate that they were apprehensive of some 
ulterior purpose. It was nine o’clock before we 


sat down, all of us in the conventional evening dress | 


of western climes. A former settler from the 
Palestinian colony of Zichron Jacob, transplanted 


hither by an inscrutable destiny, appropriately: 


presided and delivered the first of a number of 
speeches of welcome, and it was cleven o'clock 
before I was able to rise and respond to the chorus 
of cordial greetings and launch my appeal, The 
result was a collection of a hundred pounds, which 
IT was assured, would at least be trebled before I 
left the city, despite the economic depression 
that prevailed in the land. 

A young Russian Jew, whose father had already 
gone to Palestine, took me round in his motor-car 
the following day to some selected members of the 
community. One was a Roumanian Jew, the 
owner of a large store, who was married to a native 
of Maderoe, by whom he had children ; but despite 


the ostracism which his marriage involved, he: 


generously responded to my request. There were 
five or six other Jews in the city, IT was told, who 
had native wives: they were all made to fee!, in 
some degree, as social outcasts, as they could not 
appear in public with their wives nor take them on 
visits to friends. These mixed unions were one 
of the effects of the lack of an organised community, 
which reduced the opportunities of social inter- 
course, whilst another and more prevalent conse- 
quence was the undermining of the Jewish con- 
sciousness, which seemed to be leading to drift and 
apostasy. 

One of the saddest experiences that T had was in 
conversation with a middle-aged merchant, who 
had formerly been the consular representative of a 
Central European country. He saw no possibility 
of a solution of the Jewish question by the establish- 
ment of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine : 


he thought that the hatred of the Jew was too 


deeply-rooted, and as it was row more violent 
and widespread than it had ever been before the 
war, he considered that the only solution lay in 
complete assimilation. ‘ But,” I said, “it is 
impossible for all the Jews in the: world to be 
assimilated, even if they wished,” to which he 
replied: ‘‘ Each individual Jew can decide his own 
fate and become assimilated.” Then, lowering 
his voice, he added: “T have taken the extreme 
step—I am no longsr a Jew.” A look of unutter- 
able misery and humiliation spread over his 
face as he made this confession of apostasy. 

For the moment I could not speak; then I said: 
“So you have abandoned your own people, and 
joined the ranks of their persecutors.” 

He was silent for a while, weighed down by a 
conflict of emotions. ‘‘ It never appeared to me 
like that,’ he said wearily. “Still, though I 
have no faith in Zionism a’ a solution of the 
Jewish problem, it has my earnest wishes for its 
success,” 

I left him bowed ever his desk, and continued my 
round of visits. In the evening I addressed a small 
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maceting in the Masonic Hall, and the fellewing 
morning, rising again before the dawn, T eanght the 
quarter-to-six train to Samarang. 


TV.—SAMARANG. 


Seven hours later, after travelling through 
rich tropical landscape, I reached my destination 
and was welcomed by Mr. Sayers, a prosperous 
merchant of Bagdadi origin. He took me te ue 
house of Dr. Leo Straus, a teacher at a higher- 
grade school, whose guest I was to be. Dr. Straus 
apologised for being in pyjamas, but the oppressive 
heat was a sufficient explanation. His wife, a well- 


educated Russian Jewess, with whom I conversed 


in German, complained of the dulness of life in 
Java, where the burning sun seemed to frizzle 
people's brains and leave them little energy for any 
intellectual interest. 

Soon after lunch Dr. Straus drove me to Mr. 
Sayers, who had meanwhile prepared a portentous 
looking list, headed Keren Havyesod (Palestine 
Foundation Fund) in: bold Hebrew letters, and 
after he had. put down his own donation as 500 
guiden, we set out on our campaign, my _ host 
holding the list in a cardboard portfolio. We made 
good progress, for within an hour and a-half we 
had nearly quadrupled the initial amount. At 
one office IT met a German Jew who, on hearing 
my name, asked.me whether Lhad been in Ruhleben, 
and on receiving my reply, said that he had read 


_my book, The Ruhleben Prison Camp, while he 


was interned in the Ahmednaggar Camp in India. 
‘“T have lost all my capital and have to begin 
again,” he said ruefully. “I managed to. keep 
my capital throughout the war,” I replied. ‘“ So?” 
he asked curiously. “ Yes, here it is,” I ee 
producing my fountain-pen. 

We called upon the Jewish proprietiess of a 
millinery shop, in which the floor was covered with 
serried ranks of stylish hats resting on equi-distant 
stands. Dr. Straus made an eloquent little speech 
about self-taxation for Palestine, whereupon the 
lady, looking rather flurried, 1eferred us to her 
husband, who, she said, was still at his office not 
far off. So we went to see the gentleman, who, 
with an air of amusement, told us that he had just 
had a telephons message about us from his wife, 
who thought that we had come for the income-tax. 


Early in the evening I was taken to the Masonic 


Hall to address a meeting that had been adver- 
tised in the local press. An elderly Russian Jew 
was already waiting, a member of a_ Russian 
operatic company that was playing at the local 
theatre. He was overjoyed when I spoke to him 
in Yiddish. Not knowing who I was, he said that 
he had heard that the Zionist Emissary was going 
to speak that night, and he was anxious to get 
his help to go to Palestine. 
had been a cantor at Kharkoff, but owing to the 
war troubles he had fled to Siberia—to Tobolsk 
and Irkutsk, where he had joined an operatic 
company, with which he had travelled to Tokyo 
and Shanghai, Manila and Singapore, Calcutta 
and Bombay. The company had wished to go 
further to Palestine, but as they could not obtain 
the requisite permission they bad returned to the 
Far East. They had already performed at Batavia 
and were appearing another few weeks at Samarang. 

The meeting, over which Dr. Straus presided, 
was unusually smal!, but it was nevertheless in- 
strumental in swelling the list of donations, The 
old actor, having now discovered my identity, 
approached ms again. He told me that he had set 
his heart upon going to the Land of Israel, that 
he had saved about sixty pounds for the purpose, 
and that he was sure his sons in Odessa would 
help him after he had reashed Jerusalem. He 
begged me for a letter to facilitate his admission, 
adding, with a sob in his throat, that the Almighty 
would bleas me if I gratified his wish. 


He told me that he | 


After dianer my host and his wife toek me to 
the Pavilion Hotel to see an exhibition of paintings 
by Leonid Gechtoff, a Russian Jew. As it was 
after ten we found the salon closed, so we drove 
to the theatze in quest of the artist. Our car was 


stopped by the police a few ‘hundred vards before — 


reaching the building, as, in consequence of the 
theatre being largely in the open _ air, 
traffic had to be kept at an adequate 
distance so as not to disturb the ~ per- 
formance. Mr. Gechtoff readily left the theatre 
and took us back to the hotel, to give us 
a private view of his productions. He was fair, 
fat, and forty; he had studied art at Moscow and 
had left Russia in consequence of the war. He 


,had been living in Java for the last three years, 


and had apparently few if any rivals the:e in his 
profession. His paintings all represented Java land- 
scapes, displaying a fine sense of colour, and giving 
a vivid rendering of the beautiful scenery. They 
ranged in price from 800 to 4,000 gulden, and some 
were already sold. Our visit concluded with the 
addition of the artist’s autograph to our sub- 
scription list. 

We then returned to the theatre, where the opera 
Thais was being performed in Russian. In the 
foyer I met the manager, a burly Russian Jew, 
with black moustache and rotund paunch, who was 
greatly interested in Palestine. He introduced 
me to his wife, who was born in Odessa, and boasted 
of her acquaintance with Abraham Goldfaden, the 
‘“Father”’ of the Jewish stage. In the course of 
our conversation about the Holy Land she asked; 
And are they building already ?”’ 

Building what ?” T asked. 

“The Beth Hamikdash”’ (Temple), she replied, 
with emphasis. 

‘ Not yet,” Isaid. ‘ There are some cther things 
that have to be built more urgently, and the money 
available is not too plentiful.” 

The manager told me that both he and his wife 
were eager to go to Palestine. He asked whether 
there would be an opening there for their operatic 
company, and assured me that he had the costumes 
and stage properties for a varied operatic repertoire. 
] replied that it would be necessary to have the 
texts translated into Hebrew, whereupon he said 
that he would think the matter over. He added 
his contribution to the list, and then invited me to 
witness the remainder of the performance. The 
parts of the monk and his beloved were feelingly 
rendered ; both artistes had strong, melodious, 
well-trained voices, which held the entire house in 
thrall. 

When the opera was over the manager brought 
me a handsome young fellow, a member of the 
choir, who said that he also wished to contribute. 

‘You know what it is for ¢” I asked. 

‘“‘ For'the land of Israel,” he said, with a joyous 
gleam in his eyes. 


V.—THE RETURN VOYAGE. 


Early the following morning I took farewell of 
Dr. Straus, who had to begin his duties at school 
at half-past seven, and a couple of hours later I 
boarded the launch that took me back to the 
Melchior Treub. After an uneventful day I reached 
Batavia again, and as the ship was to remain in 
port until late in the afternoon I took advantage 
of the interval by making an excursion in a motor- 
cat to the picturesque town of Buitenzorg, famous 
for its gardens. | The journey was along a fine 
smooth road, bordered by palms and bamboo trees, 
on which we passed clusters of Malay huts built 
a few feet above the ground, herds of buffaloes 
driven by little boys, and groups of squatting 
women with uncovered bosoms, Unfortunately 
the gardens were closed that day, so I had but an 


unsatisfying glimpse through the huge gates of the | 


splendid vistas beyond, 
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On returning to the ship I found my Batavia 
friends awaiting me and anxious to learn how I had 
fared since 1 had left them. They were more than 
surprised when they heard that the fruits of my 
brief campaign amounted to nearly £900. Nor 
was the list concluded, for there were several Jews 
on board, some of whom were now also caught 
within the net. Indeed, I had more Jewish 
fellow-travellers on that trip back to Singapore 
than on any other of my numerous voyages. There 
were two Bagdadi Jews, a trio of diamond merchants 
from Holland, a Danish tenor and a Russian 
violinist, besides two or three persons who were 
apparently Jewish but studiously held aloof. The 
Dutch steward put me at the same table with 
the diamond dealers, one of whom, I learned, was 
a nephew of a Chief Rabbi in Holland. They 
seemed to have all done well by selling gems to 
Chinese merchants, and they required little per- 
suasion to help the cause of Zion. 

One of the Bagdadis not only gave himself, but 
undertook to collect contributions from other 
Jews whom, he said, he met in the course of his 
travels through Sumatra, Celebes, and the other 
Dutch Indies. He told a doleful tale of Jewish life 
in Java, which he described as “ Jewish death,” but 
even a Jewish death had not always been followed 
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by a Jewish burial, as it was due to his instru- 
mentality that a cemetery had been secured for the 
Jews of Sourabaya. The Government had been 
willing to grant a plot for this purpose for nothing, 
but as Jewish law. (based on the procedure in 
connection with the Cave of Machpelah, which 
Abraham would not accept gratuitously) required 


that payment should be made, the plot was obtained — 


for quite a nominal sum. From this fellow- 
traveller, as we lay on our deck-chairs watching the 
golden rays of the sun dapple the rippling waves, 
I heard some curious anecdotes about the Jews 
in Java, one of which seemed reminiscent of 


patriarchal days. A wealthy Bagdadi, who had 


an only grown-up daughter, had a passionate 
longing for a son, and, as his wife had been unable 
to gratify his desire, he decided, with her consent, 


to take into his house a non-Jewish concubine. | 


To the reproaches and remonstrances of his friends 
he replied that he was acting in accordance with 
Biblical precedents. In due course the concubine 
conceived and bore him—a daughter; so he gave 
her five thousand gulden and she departed. Shortly 
afterwards his wife, after an interval of nearly 
twenty years, was delivered of a son. : 

I had no lack of entertaining company on that 
brief trip. The burly Danish tenor, who had a 
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Spanish Jewess as grandmother and who sported 
an Italian name for professional purposes, turned 
out to be a relative of a Manchester Rabbi. He 
had sung in nearly every hall throughout the Far 
East and seemed an embodiment of the Wandering 
Jew, but without his sorrows. His companion, 
the sprightly violinist, had first become a musician 
in the Russian army in the days before the war, 
but as he had not been permitted to stay in Moscow 
on account of being a Jew, he had shaken off the 
dust of his fatherland from his feet and begun to 
roam through all the lands of the earth. He had 
played in England and America, in South Africa 
and Ne Zealand; he had appeared before 
Maharajahs in India and before the art-loving 
King of Siam. One evening, in his cabin, he took 
out his violin and played an old Jewish folk-melody, 
a wistful, plaintive air from the Polish Ghetto, 
sad and sombre, recalling the moans of generations 
of suffering, the sobs of countless victims of 
persecution, livening up anon to a spirited and 
jubilant measure, and then re-echoing with the 
tramp of brave hosts marching to the dawn of a 
brighter day. ... And, as he put down his bow, 
he said, pensively, ‘‘ I should like to play that in 
Jerusalem,” 


FREUD AND HIS WORK.’ 


A. popular Jewish vote was recently taken in 
New York as to who was the greatest living Jew. 
I de not know whether the subject of this after-: 
noon’s address even ran; at all events, he was not 

placed. It is not my intention to institute any 
' sort of comparison between, or to suggest any scale of 
eminence among eminent Jews, but. the result of 
that popular vote is, | consider, of some psycho- 
logical interest. It expresses the very general 
contempt for any endeavour towards a scientific 
understanding or exposition of the mind of man. 

Whilst few of us feel disposed to advance views 
on the higher mathematics or to criticise some 
newly enunciated theory in chemistry or physics, 
whilst. most of us, especially our wives, prefer to 
send for the plumber when the drains go wrong, or 
the pipes burst, and even to-day the majority of 
us look on humbly whilst the chauffeur messes 
about with the engine in a breakdown, hardly 
any one of us canrefrain from making very definite 
statements concerning things of the mind; we are 
all quite sure about other people’s motives! and 
characters and few will refrain from passing 
judgment on the slenderest foundation, perhaps 
merely from the knowledge obtained from a-few 
lines of criticism in the daily. paper, on the 
psychological views of a Freud, 

One of the lessons that Freud has taught us is 
that you are right in a way; I mean the popular 
view, the vulgar view. always has, however full of 
fallacies it may be, a meaning. , 

It is obvious that the ordinary person can get 
on very well in his business without the higher 
mathematics, whilst he has every day to rely upon 
his own judgment in his dealings with other human 
beings, and for our own peace of mind we must 
think ourselves judges of character when engaging 


a typist or a political leader; however faulty our — 


judgment may be, it is more convenient to believe 
that we grow wiser as we grow older and that it 
was only immaturity that made so many mistakes 
possible ; it disturbs us to believe that we are not 
so very different at sixty from what we were at six. 

There is another ground for the contempt I have 
spoken of; the late Dr. Mercier used tosay that in 
his early days of teaching he urged that medical 
students should be taught psychology, and his 
recommendation was successful, but the experience 
of many years. made him sorely regret his success 
a knowledge of mere textbook psychology is of no 
more value to the student of medicine than a 
knowledge of cunciform inscriptions. 

I will add it is of just as little value to the student 
of human nature. Years ago I took a degree in 
psychology, and came out no wiser than I went in, 
so far as any understanding of the motives 
actuating any living human being were concerned ; 
indeed, until I met Freud’s work, any useful 
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knowledge of the mind I possessed was derived from 
the novelists, the poets and the dramatists. 

Now, although Freud is not neglected to-day 
there are reasons enough why his work should have 
found such difficulty in getting a hearing—it took 
ten years for his “‘ Interpretations of Dreams ” to 
travel from Vienna to London—and why it should 
still meet with so much misunderstanding. Man- 
kind worships idols, and Freud is one of the world’s 
great iconoclasts; it is true he is a constructive 
genius of the first order, but to secure’ firm 
foundations for these new structures a great deal 
of the old lumber that cumbers the ground has 
had to go. | 
- Freund has himself pointed out that mankind 
has received three great blows: (1) when it was 
shown that the earth was not the centre of the 
universe, (2) when Darwin made clear the relation- 
ship between man and the other animals, (3) and now 
comes psycho-analysis to show that man is not 
even masterin his own house; that there is no chance, 
no accident in things mental; actions apparently 
due to caprice or accident are as rigidly related 
to previous mental processes as is the discharge 
of a loaded weapon to the pulling of the trigger. 

Freud was not the first to postulate psychic 
determinism, but he was the first to. offer rigid 
proofs thereof. You all, of course, accept physical 
determinism in your everyday life ; you all act on 
the assumption that whenever you put a kettle 
of water on the fire, the water will get hot. But 
we are unsatisfactory human beings, and the very 
person who may laugh in the morning at the 


maid’s attempt to make the fire burn by placing — 


the poker upright in front of the grate will, in the 
evening, be found at Bridge with a “lucky” coin 
at his side. 

What Freud showed was that every mental 
process has a motive, that none was accidental, 
and that this must hold good as long as you keep 
to scientific method. This does not prevent, of 
course, anyone maintaining that science is not 
adequate to &complete understanding of man or 
of the world. These are questions, however, with 
which T am not concerned this afternoon. 

My endeavour will be to show in what way 
Freud’s scientific thought is of use in the service 
of man. Whatever applications have been made 
in non-medical fields—upon some of these I hope to 
touch—Freud began his work, and, I may say, 
continues it, with a severely practical aim. After 
spending some time working in Paris under Charcot, 
the most famous nerve doctor of his day, and 
studving the phenomena of hypnotism under 


Liebeault and Bernheim at Nancy, Freud returned 


in 1890 to Vienna and established himself as a 
young specialist for the treatment of nervous 
trouble. He did not regard it as his sole occupation 
to give his patients’ troubles ascientific name, or 
to fob them off with mud baths, or massage, Or a 


‘good “ bedside manner.” 


He was serious, and 
considered that if the doctor could not really 


- understand what was amiss, he had better go out of 


business. 

I lay stress on this practical side of Freud’s 
work ; it is by listening to what his patients said, 
by paying attention to the minutest details, that 
he has been led to his far-reaching concepts ; when 
he observed new facts that did not fit into an 
earlier hypothesis, it was always the facts that won 
the day. His studies of the mind were made, not 
upon post-mortem experiences, but from contact 
with actual living human beings. | 

‘The conceptions won from the study of this living 
material have been applied to many branches of 
the study of man, to normal psychology, anthropo- 


logy, folk-lore, sociology, philology. 


I do not intend to enliven or depress you with 
long accounts of other people’s nervous illnesses, 


but I find it impossible altogether to omit this side 


in my discussion of Freud’s work, for, as I have said, 
here are the foundations, 
I will take a fairly simple case to illustrate the 
kind of understanding Freud has given us of the 
nervous symptom, to show that every symptom 
has a meaning—a motive and a mental cause. 
During the war a young Australian soldier became 


_blind in the right eye ; the most careful examination 


by eye-doctors and nerve-specialists could discover 
no physical cause for his trouble, but it continued, 
and sopie months later he came into my hands 
when I was treating cases of war-shock. The lad 


gave the following account of the origin of his 


blindness: One day he was sniping through a 
loop-hole when an enemy bullet knocked a piece 
off the stock of his rifle. He continued at his post ; 
five shots later another bullet struck the sand 
round the loophole. The right eye, the sighting eye, 
began to water. He shut the loophole and went away 
for an hour. He then returned, his eye apparently 
better, opened the loophole, posed his rifle—and 
found he could see neither sights nor rifle. There 
was obviously nothing to do but to close the loop- 
hole and seek out the doctor. The vision got 
rapidly worse, and in a few hours he was quite 
blind. | 

Psychoanalytic investigation, which incidentally 
showed that he was a lad of great, almost reckless 
courage, also gave the clue to his blindness, and, 
I may add, dictated the method of his cure; but the 
question of treatment is one into which J will not 
go on this occasion. 

A bullet hits the stock of his rifle—the enemy 
have located him. But he does not give up. 
Then another bullet comes along. One side of his 
mind, which I will call the ego-impulse, sets the 
eye awatering, so that he is forced for a time to 
relinquish his post. But ihen comes an urge from 
another region of his personality, from what Freud 
calls the ego-ideal. This conreption of the mind. 
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ego-impulses and ego-ideals, I will return to later ; 
all I want you to realise at the moment is that the 


mind is not an entity; that there is a 
splitting in it. At the bidding of one side 
of his mind, the ego-ideal, the eye ceases 


to water, and the soldier returns to his dangerous 
post. Now the ego-impulse, in the interest of 
preserving the life of the young soldier, must play 
a stronger card. 
do, then the eye must be made quite useless, since 
blindess will absolutely prevent his return to the 
place of danger. So it falls out, and the ego-ideal 
can find its satisfaction; for a blinded man can 
retire without any loss of self-respect, while the 
ego-instinct has also got its way—his safety is 
guaranteed, 

It is important to realise that this internal con- 
flict is entirely unknown to the individual concerned; 
all he knows is that his eye watered; as he thought, 
some sand had got into it, and when presently he 
found that he could not see out of it, he supposed 
the sand had done real mischief. He knew nothing 
of the two opposing forces, and we can say that he 
was “unconscious ” of their play, whilst aware of 
their display—blindness. 
conflict ended, as you see, in a compromise ; he 
does not immediately abandon his post at the 
bidding of the clamorous ego-instinct when danger 
came very near, nor does he remain there regard- 


less of his personal peril, as the ego-ideal desired, 


but he contrives to get a symptom, blindness, which 
serves both to save his life and to satisfy his ideal 
requirements of himself; a soldier cannot blame 
himself for leaving his post when he can no longer 
see his rifle. One side says: blindness rather than 
death, the other side: blindness rather than regard 
myself as a coward. 


In every case of nervous trouble a conflict exists ; 
there is, as Freud says, a battle between two forces, 
one of which has succeeded in reaching the pre- 
conscious and conscious parts of the mind, while 
the other has been confined on the unconscious level. 
The instance I have given is of a conflict between an 
ego-impulse and ¢ ‘o-ideal. Now if you have heard 


_ anything at all about Freud before this afternoon, 


you will have heard of the stress laid by psycho- 
_ analysis upon the sexual instinct. It is not correct 
_ to say, as is often stated, that Freud attributes all 


- the neuroses to suppressed sex; what he does: 


maintain is that the neurosis is generally due to a 
conflict between reprassed sex-instincts and the ego- 
impulses ; the former are active in the unconscious, 
whilst the latter function partly or entirely in the 
conscious region of the mind. 

The ** symplom”™’. is a compromise between the 
contending forces. 

In the instance I have given the events were 
recent, but in most cases there is no such con- 
temporary dramatic incident or such dramatic 
compromise ; the events are psychological events, 
dependent upon the emotional attitude of the 
‘individual to the life around him, emotional rela- 
tions that can be traced back to earliest childhood. 
Though it has long been admitted that the earliest 
years of life are all important for the formation of 
character, it has been left to Freud to discover 
exactly the way in which the family setting in. 
fluences, directs, conditions, the child’s 
The reactions of the child in the family circle have 
been carefully observed and studied for a number 
of years now by Freud and his disciples, and 
certain definite conclusions have been reached. 

Education in its most important sense may be 
said to begin from the moment of birth, and to be 
completed in the first few years of life--somewhere 
about the sixth year. The adjustments the infant 
makes towards those who first come in contact 
with him, the responses of the babe towards this 
small group of persons, will determine the grown 
man’s outlook, will predominantly govern his 
attitude towards men and women, towards wife 
and child, and even grandchild. : 

It is not only to the too numerous groups of persons 
who are suffering from a breakdown often ascribed 
to overwork, or to those whose troubles receive 
such a medical label as hysteria, or neutasthenia, 
that Freudian psycho-analysis offers help, but 
also to those unhappy persons who find it an 
incessant struggle to adjust themselves to the 
current conditions of social life. 

People in whom the emotions of love and hate 
are too spin kindled or too strongly felt; un- 


If the watering of the eye won't 


The result of the mental — 


mind. 


happy persons swayed hither and thither, finding 


nowhere their niche in life, dreaming perchanee 
high dreams which never fructify, passionate souls, 
a misery to themselves and others—the unduly 
jealous, the anxious, the morose, the ever-undecided 
in their aims, their loves, their religion. 


Those--and there are many such to-day-— 
who cannot succeed in giving themselves whole- 
heartedly to anything, neither to persons (though 
something within them longs to love) nor to causes 
(though something within bids them serve), to all 
these Freud by helping them to discover that 
these maladjustments cre so largely a question of 
faulty responses, brings a message of hope, for the 
way is laid open for the individual through the 
technique adopted to become the master of these 
complexes hitherto repressed and now brought 
into consciousness. Thus these | mal-adjusted 
become enabled to take consciously the path 
which the ordinary person has taken unconsciously, 
following that process known as_ sublimation 
by which the energy originally sexual in aim is 
diverted into channels subserving the higher cul- 
tural and ethical énds of man. 

Incidentally this gives us a-clue to the real 
implications of education. The transference of the 
child’s energy from the primitive egoistic impulses 
to the necessities of the social culture of his environ- 
ment requires very delicate adjustment—it must 
be neither unwarrantably delayed nor-—probably for 
our times among the educated classes a more 
fertile source of trouble—unduly 


educational gathering by begging them not to force 
their children to be unduly elean. 


- But let us follow Fretid and probe deeper into that — 


which underlies these 
love. 
_ As a preliminary, we must, as T have already 
pointed out, rid ourselves of the idea that our mind 
consists wholly of what we are aware. It is 
one of Freud’s most far-reaching empirical dis- 
coveries that there are in our minds wishes, ideas, 
thoughts of which we are not conscious, which are 
therefore said to be in the unconscious. These 
wishes are dynamic, ever 
results in our everyday life, results ve see and 
know; but the hidden springs of the action buried 
fast in the dark of the unconscious, these we know 
not, 3 

This ‘unconscious realm has rules of its own; 
the three laws of thought do not hold here. -It 
is common for the unconscious mind to hold at 
one and the same time two ideas which, according 


maladjustments to life and 


to the conscious laws of thought, are mutually 


contradictory; for instance, and perhaps the 
commonest of all, to find someone loved and 
intensely hated at the same moment. 


The unconscious is archaic, works by crude 


analogics, secka immediate gratification of a desire 


without counting. the ultimate cost. In the case 
of the soldier I have described, the mental con- 
flict. is resolved but at the cost.of blindness. 

Wishes, experiences out of harmony with the 
individual's moral standard must remain in the 
unconscious ; 
thence they have never been allowed to emerge. 
The individual's moral code acts as a censorship and 
refuses to allow these incompatible ideas to become 
public to the self, @.¢., to become conscious to 
him. Such ideas are shut out, repressed, as it 
is called, and find expression by various devious 
ways. 

One such way is, of course, the symptoms of the 
neurotic sufferer. Another way familiar to all 
of us in which these unconscious ideas get past 
the ce nsorship i isin dreams, where they clude re cog- 
nition by means of certain disguises and symbols, © 

It was the resemblance between the histories 
and symptoms brought to him by his patients 
and our common nightly dreams that led Freud 
to his investigation of dream-life. This investi- 
gation brought him to the conclusion that dreams 
have a meaning and a motive. 

The dream is the guardian of sleep, says Freud, 
and in the dream is realised some desire: a dream 
is a wish-fulfilment ; “And we in dreams behold 
the Hebrides”; it is often a wish of which the 
dreamer has no conscious knowledge ; it is perhaps 
one that he had long ago as an infant or very 
young child, which he was unable to gratify, and of 
which he may not have been entirely conscious 


hastened. 
dozen years ago [ shocked a North of England 


active, producing 


thither they have been banished or - 


in the adult sense even then, an event which has 
long passed out ef the dreamer’s life and which 
it would have been impossible to recall. Take 
an actual instance: somewhere about the age 


of four the dreamer was going to a child’s party 


when the nurse discovered he was feverish; he is 
put to bed, erying and shouting “ Nasty Nurse, 
I wish you were dead.” Nurse, not the illness, 
is regarded in the young and undeveloped mind, 
for which Nurse and parents are the source of all 
power, as the cause of his disappointment. This in- 
fantile mode of thinking (and it is exactly paralleled 
in the thought of primitive peoples) believes that 
if only Nurse could be got out of the way, if she 
were dead, he would have been able to go all right. 
Probably a quarter of an hour later he is playing 
contentedly with Nurse and his Teddy, the incident 
and his accompanying fury banished from_ his 
mind, he is “‘ good” again. And yet, years later, 


tn a dream he gratifies his childish wish and gets 


his revenge-—-he dreams that Nurse is taken dan- 
gerously ill and his father accompanies him to a 
delightful party, where he has cakes and toys to 
his heart’s desire. Such a dream may be called 
up by some passing incident on the day of the 
dream, which the naive, primitive mode of thinking 
of the unconscious brings into analogy with: the 
spoilt party of childhood. In this case the dreamer 
had been seriously annoyed during the day by just 
losing his train on the way to a very important 
engagement, because a lady in front of him at the 
booking office fumbled so long with her change. 
The lady had some slight facial resemblance to 
the almost forgotten Nurse—such superficial and 
slight resemblances, a movement, a gesture, will 
serve to evoke memory. And then, just as long 
ago the dreamer wished his Nurse dead, because 


she seemed to him to be standing in the way of a | 


highly important enterprise, so now did he wish 
the lady at the booking-office to drop down dead, 


meet with any accident, anything that would remove 


her interference with his immediate wants. 7 
The unconscious is ruthless, but because such 
ruthlessless is out of harmony with the adult 
standard, the wish will only find expression in a 
dream, and then only in some disguise. The 
dream as we remember it, as we dream it, shows 
nothing of all this underlying causation; it is not 
till it has been submitted to analysis by a special 
and difficult, technique, into which I cannot enter 
here, that we get at these buried ideas—-what 
Freud calls the latent content of the dream, at 


the wish, 
That we do harbour savage, primitive feelings, 


that the ape and tiger have not been worked out 


in even the most civilised of us but are merely 
morality, 


covered up, how superficial is the 
the high code of ethics upon which we were wont 
to pride ourselves, will, | think, be less gainsaid 
to-day than it would have been before the War 
showed us of what savagery civilised man is capable; 
for a state of war seems to make it lawful for 


the ordinary moral sanctions of peace to be dis- 


pensed with. 


I have said that the function of the Dream is to 
act as the guardian of sleep; it will probably be 
said by you that, on the contrary, dreamless nights 
are the quietest. This is no contradiction for, as 
Freud has pointed out, without the help of the 
dream we should not have slept at all when beset 
by troublesome thoughts, and we owe it to the 


dream that we slept as well as we did. The dream 


gave us an opportunity to satisfy some wish 
unacceptable to our daylight selves, and so set 
our hearts at rest. 

The interpretation of dreams plays so great a 
role in both the practical and theoretical aspects of 


Freud’s work—it is the royal road to the uncon. 


scious, he says, and therefore one of the main 
technical methods in psycho-analytical treatment—- 
that I am tempted to employ the rest of my time 
upon this theme. 

But the analysis of even a short dream, the track- 
ing of every figure, every incident, often of many 
sing’e words, to their remotest possible associa- 
tions, tne unravelling of the complicated mechan- 
isms of which the Unconscious avails itself to 
ensure that the forbidden idea shall slip past the 
censorship—all this is far too long for a lecture, and 
yet would carry no conviction without extreme 
particularity of detail. 

In its stead, therefore, I will venture to give an 
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instance in which the intuitive genius ef a pect has 
leapt at. the way in which the dream serves both as 
sleep’s guardian and the fulfiller of a wish; but 
here poetic genius has swept away the disguises 
which would usually make the situation unaccept- 
able to ordinary mortals. 


It is a sonnet by Mrs. Meynell :— 


RENOUNCEMENT. 
I must not think of thee ; and, tired vet strong, 
I shun the love that lurks in all delight-— 
The love of thee-——and in the blue heaven's height, 
And in the dearest passage of a song. 
Oh,. just beyond the sweetest thoughts that throng 
This heart, the thought of thee waits hidden yet 
bright ; 
But it must never, never, come in sight : 
I must stop.short of thee the whole day long. 
But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away, 
With the first dream that comes with the first 
sleep 
| run, I run, | am gathered to thy heart. 

Before passing on, we will just notice that in 
this sonnet the splitting of the mind which T have. 
already referred to is very apparent. 
* must”? doff her wiil in sleep; that is, there is a 
part of the mind other than the moral and conscious 
one which by all harsh means shuts out the for- 
bidden love by day, and dynamic, compuisive, 
procures its satisfaction at night in the dream. 


[ have emphasised the fact that Freud’s hiypo- 
theses are based upon observed. facts, upon. the 
direct investigation of minds normal and abnormal. 
‘A large number of the dreams in his ‘ Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams” are his own. With a frankness 
unusualin even the most ardent students he has not 
_ hesitated to record much of his own personal life, 
of unsatisfied ambitions, of attempts (all un- 
conscious till investigated under the psycho. 
analytic searchlight) to deny the merits of his best 
friends who might have become his competitors, 
and of similar weaknesses of our common humanity. 

‘Every psychologist,” he says, “must reveal his 
own weaknesses if he can thereby throw light upon 
some obscure position.” 


Freud is not the 
So far as a life arduous far beyond the ordinary 
has permitted, he has alwavs liked to mix in the 
joys and relaxations of his fellows; he is a family 
man who likes to share in the ordinary relaxation 
and joys of a citizen. When I first met him, 
many years ago now, he used to go once a week to a 
friend's house for a rubber of whist, or some such 
game; his young, ardent disciples looked askance 
at this frivolity, which they regarded as a weakness 
unfit for so towering a mind. It is because he 
has not been seated on an academic chair, but has 
dwelt among and with men of all kinds and degrees, 
that Freud has been able to penetrate so deeply 
into the secrets of the human heart. 


Though there is now an ever-increasing measure 
of acceptance of his views, it must be remembered 
that for years Freud ploughed a lonely furrow. 
ostracised by the medical society of his own 
¢ity—the title of professor. came very late 
—-his work decried and misrepresented. But 
his has always been the conviction of genius; 
he worked on indefatigably, ceaselessly observing, 
ever ready to modify his views as new facts revealed 
themselves to him. His little hand of followers 
gradually increased, but prejudice was very slow 
to die. I well remember the chilling silence which 
met me when a dozen years ago | vave the first 
exposition in England of psycho-analysis before a 
medical society; nowadays you can misread all 
about it in the daily press. It was not till the war 
had produced its terrible tol! of nervous wrecks 
that there came wider acceptance of his doctrines. 
It was found that the “ Freudian technique” and 
the psycho-analytic grasp of the unconscious 
factors in mental life and mental disorders could 
‘restore the war-wrecked soldier to health and mental 
sanity when all else failed. 


The dreamer 


send his daughter in his place. 


austere, aloof academician. | 


Following on his studies in nerveus symptoms 
and dreams, Freud was struck by the resemblances 
between dreams and the stories so familiar to us in 
fairy-tale and myth. He and his followers have 


shown that the mind of the highly civilised man — 


and woman of to-day contains elements, actively 
at work, similar to those of primitive savages, 
perhaps of pre-historic man, whose records are left 
to us in myth, fable, and folk-lore. Just as we 
have said that the dream is the disguised satis- 
faction of the individual psyche’s unconscious 
wishes, 80 we may affirm that the myth is the dream 
of a race. In these racial dreams we find the 
primitive desires, the desperate conflicts, the dis- 
guised solutions. Here it is not possible to deal 
with any of the original myths that come down to 
us from that dark, prehistoric stage of man’s story 
when bestial desires and insensate fears filled so 
large a part of his gloomy mind. 
evolved in the beauty of the great classical Greek 


dramas they are no fit subject for popular lectures— 


it is these considerations that prevent my discussing 
with you the motif of the Oedipus myth, as described 
in Sophocles’ play, which Freud calls the central 
complex fora human being’s emotional life. 


Instead, let us consider an example of that 
softened form of myth which we find in the com- 
paratively modern fairy-tales of all races. Under- 
lying these, too, in their deepest layers, lurk the 
oldest savage conceptions, but superposed are 
layers of ideas less deeply unconscious, less hideous 
to modern eyes, and examining these we shall dis- 
cover that the universal attraction of the fairy-tale 
is due to its embodying universal hopes, wishes. 
fears, the common heritage of mankind. 


1 will take one variant of that ubiquitous and 
popular tale of “‘ Beauty and the Beast,” in which 
a father, setting out on a journey, promises to briny 
back to his youngest and best beloved daughter 
the red rose she covets. Trespassing for it into a 
garden, he is seized upon by a hideous beast, and 
only secures his freedom on pledging his word to. 
Beauty insists on 
fulfilling the pledge, and encounters with shuddering 
horror the loathsome owner of the garden, who, 
however, tells her in a gentle voice that he is a luck- 
less prince, the victim of envious enchantment. To 
break the spell she must take his sword, and with 
it cut off his head. Reluctant at first, she at length 
yields, chops off his head, and lo and behold! the 
heast changes into a handsome young prince, and— 
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Even when . 


- separate two sides of the ego. 


the familiar ending—they marry and live haoer 
ever after. 


. Just a tale for children, we are disposed to say; 
but go deeper and we shall find embodied in it one 
of the primal struggles that every individual has 
to face, the struggle of the younger generation to 
free itself from dependence on the older, to face 
its own new life, seek and secure its own new love. 


That struggle is two-faced, and the myths and 


fairy-tales, coming from the far-off childhood of the 
race, understand it and go deeper in their knowledge 
than any psychology till Freud’s had ever done. 
It is not only that the stern parents forbid, are 
jealous of losing the precious son or daughter to the 
young wife or husband ; on the child’s side, algo, 
lie powerful inhibitions. | The daughter cannot 
detach her love from her father without travail - 
not only can he be her love-exemplar so that any 
other lover seems hideous to her, but also in selfish 
fear she shrinks from the new step—too much may 
be demanded of her, from her the protected and 
spoilt darling. In our story the father can only 
find the most precious thing for his daughter in a 
beast’s garden—a beast to him and of frightful 
menace, because it would rob him of his child. 
‘How much of a man’s love goes to his daughter 
we all know, and anthropological research ean take 
us back to the times when the Clan-chief claimed 
all the women of the clan.) But the father cannot 
give the daughter the most precious gift; the 
child herself must seek it. And to her the garden's 
owner is at first a loathly beast, because she fears 
love, fears sex, fears to leave shelter. But there is 
only one way out: she must restore the beast to his. 
princely shape by means of his own sword (the 
symbolism is sufficiently obvious); by her love 
she must give him reassurance of his manhood, 
and with the sword-stroke he becomes her adu!t 
lover. 


So far I have been dealing with one , side, the more 
primitive side, of the Unconscious, but this is not 
the whole story. It is found that what may be 
called the higher Jevels of the mind may also be 
at all events in part unconscious. 


So far from maintaining that the Unconscious is 
entirely concerned with the primitive, as some critics 
state, Freud says: ‘‘ Not only the deepest, but 
also the highest, in man can be unconscious. 
Were anyone to maintain the apparent paradox 
that the normal human being is not only much more 
unmoral than he believes, but also much more 
moral than he knows, psycho-analysis could offer 
no objection.” 3 


Harking back to the story of the Australian 
soldier, I have pointed out that the blindness was 
a compromise between the desire of the ego- 
impulse not to imperil his life and another desire 
arising in some other part of his personality, the 
desire to do his soldier’s duty, to carry on even at 
the risk of life. 


During the last few years Freud has been working 
largely at the problems of the self, the ego, the 
personality. His observations have led him to 
On the one side we 
have the self that takes its cue from the world of 
reality ; the self whose primary needs are the satis- 
faction of hunger, of the need for warmth and shelter 
and the impulses that derive from these. Differen- 
tiated from these is that side of our personality 
which I have already alluded to as the super-ego, 
the ego-ideal ; it functions as the soldier’s instinct 
to stick to his post at all costs in the instance | 
have given. ‘This side of ourselves, this ego-ideal, 
appears to us as conscience; it is responsible for 
making us forget our more primitive and infantile 
trends, it is therefore the chief agent in repression, 
just as it is the censor of our dreams. 


Where does this ideal find its beginnings? In 
the family, Freud replies. ‘The human family, it 
must never be forgotten, is peculiar by reason of 
the long period of helpless infancy, of dependent 
childhood. Remember how long before the child 
ean walk, can fend for itself in any degree. 


During this long period of dependence there 
develops a peculiar emotional tie to members of 
the family: a relationship which precedes love— 
it is the relationship of identification. 

“ A little boy,” says Freud, “ will exhibit a 
special interest in his father ; he will wish to grew 
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like hima, and be like him, and take his place every- 
where. We may simply say that he takes: his 
father as his ideal.” The father is strong, wise, 
clever, all powerful ; the source of loving kindness 
and protection from a rough outside world; to 
him mother and child will look up. 


So in my Australian soldier, did time permit, 
we could trace back the soldier’s instinct to the 
image built up on the ideal of the father, 


Here you get a further glimpse of the psychological 
importance of the family in the development of 
society. All subsequent life is. we say, modelled 
on the child’s relationship to his father and wer, 
to his brothers and sisters. 


Here we get for the average normal person an 
understanding of the descending scale of attrac- 
tion: first come the people of one’s own family, 


then one’s own particular city, country, nation ; 


this ideal father-identification is easier vécaen the 


unele, the frequent viritor, the sinshiagt within the 
gates, than it is with one who speaks with a different 
accentuation, a burr, a foreign . language—the 
stranger without the gates. 


This is, of course, only a most simplified account 
of the actual complicated process in the building 
up of the human being. Side by side with this 
ideal there exists hostility towards the father, 
the father who prevents the gratification of some 
of the child’s wishes, especially the wish to have sole 
possession of the mother; the father who has 
knowledge which he will not impart; the father 
who punishes, who is to be feared as well as 
reverenced and loved. There are the components 


of the sexual and moral life which, as one proceeds 


from infancy to adolescence and maturity, have 
to be worked out to some kind of unity. 


It is only too probable, I am conscious, that this 
paper has given but little idea of the overwhelming 


importance ef the subject. From the purely 
medical standpoint I will only say that no impartial 


critic but has admitted the immense value of the 


psycho-analytic method in dealing with the 
neuroses. But that is only one aspect of a much 
larger question. We have here involved the whole 
functioning of the mind of man, his whole history 
and destiny. There is no one but has at one time 
or other been haunted by those ‘‘ obstinate ques- 
tionings,”’ “blind misgivings’ of a creature “moving 
about in worlds not realised,’ none who has not at 
least in moments of deep stress and spiritual con- 
flict been conscious of unsounded depths he cannot 
plumb. Here at last we seem to have, as it were a 
plummet, and with it we may take soundings into 
that mysterious sea, the human soul, in its past 
workings, in myths, in poetry, in art, in religion, 
and above all in the mind of man, in ourselves, in 


_our fellowmen, as we live to-day in the face of the 


mysterious 


THE JEWS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS IN DUTC H BRAZIL*.—Il. 


Of course, the growing feeling of opposition to 
the Jews within the colony was neither negligible 
nor disregardable. Differences, even difficulties, 


between Jews and Christians were bound to occur, 


and the Stadholder and. his council spoke the 
language of their own day when they announced it 


as their purpose to deal summarily with such Jews 


as were guilty of blasphemy and as mocked and 
reviled Christianity. In December, 1641, a_blas- 
pheming Jew was subjected to a fine of four thousand 


guilders for the benefit of the poor of Pernambuco 


in expiation of his offeace. The following month a 
similar delinquent suffered more drastic punish- 
ment: he was stoved by the mob, incited to such 
an extremity by fanatics and religious zealots, 


When the Jewish community in Holland learned | 


of these two rather closely related incidents, it 
immediately protested to the Dutch West India 
Company. The Jewish protesters accused the 
Government in Pernambuco of countenancing the 
persecution of the Jews there, of having introduced 
the Inquisition with all its attendant horrors into 
the colony, and of having suffered the ignorant and 
prejudiced minor administrative officials of a 
municipality to attempt to adjudge and punish 
cases of blasphemy instead of preserving this 
function to the local judicial officers. Again, the 
Company emerged with credit and with its fair 
fame as an agency of liberty unsullied. Under 
date of June 19, 1642, it directed John Maurice, 
the Stadholder, and his council to mete out justice 
in cases of blasphemy in accordance with the code 
of procedure controlling in the mother country. 


Besides, the officials of New Holland were instructed 


to have the punishment of guilty blasphemers 
effected through the medium of the political 
council, the highest agency of the Government of 
the Stadholder, and not through the medium of 
subordinate courts of schepens. Finally and 
characteristically, the Company’s letter of instruc- 
tions to its Stadholder in Brazil, from which we 
have made substantial quotation, acknowledged 
that the protests of the Jews at home “ disturbed ” 


“ its directors. ‘This may indicate that by this time 


the Jewish influence in the affairs of the Dutch 
West India Company in Holland had gathered 
momentum ; certainly, within but little more than 
a decade after the date in question, the Jews of 
Amsterdam were sufficiently powerful to obtain 
from the corporation the famed Grant of Privileges 
of 1655 for the Jews of New Netherland, in the 
face of the strenuous opposition of the headetrong 
Peter Stuyvesant. 

We cannot leave John Maurice without stating 
that throughout his sway of seven years over New 
Holland he was eminently fair to the Jews. Did 
a Jew of Pernambuco transgress the law, the 
Stadholder was the first to demand that the 
offender receive condign punishment. Was a 
Jew innocent, he was equally energetic in sur- 
rounding him with the cloak of his ample protec- 
tion. When Christians complained of the Jewish 
brokers, he told them that they themselves pre- 
ferred to give the latter employment, and thus 
produced the condition of which they sought 


* Concluded from the October Jewish Chronicle 
Supplement. 


By Albert M. Friedenberg, 


amendment. He was, in fine, the protector of the 
Jews subject to his rule because, above all, he 
realized their worth as citizens of the State, loyal 
to the Dutch. 

As the Jews of Dutch Brazil saiatdal and by 
reason of their increased affluence, the number of 
their enemies increased. The Jews were the 
principal bidders, not only, as has already been 


pointed out, at the public offerings of confiscated. 


plantations, but also at the sales at auction of 
slaves at Recife. On such occasions they bought 
labourers for their own plantations primarily and, 
as a subsidiary mercantile venture, others with 
whom they could trade. The surplus negroes were 
sold to Christian planters with a considerable 
profit to the Jews. ‘These purchasers made pay- 
ment in kind—sugar—thus enhancing the Jewish 
ascendancy in this industry. Where extensions 
of credit for purchases were granted, interest at 
the rate of three to four per cent. a month was 
charged, and where Jews acted as sureties for 
Christian bidders at the auction sales, twenty to 
thirty per cent. of the amount for which the latter 
were liable was paid by them to the former as com- 
pensation for this service. Conséquently, the 
position of the Jews, no matter how assured it was 
in an economic sense, socially grew worse as the 


result of baffled commercial rivalry and direct - 


prejudice. 

The protests against the continued entrance in 
the colony of immigrant Jews, as we have seen, 
wholly failed of their effect. On the contrary, 
Jews continued to arrive at Pernambuco, during 
the rule of John Maurice and subsequently, in ever- 
increasing numbers, and many Marranos were 
induced to throw off their disguising mask of 
Christianity and openly avow Judaism. By 1645 
the economic position of the Jews in the colony 
appeared practically unassailable, and on July 19 
in that year Telles da Silva, Portuguese Governor of 
Bahia, wrote to the authorities at Recife, asserting 
that the regrettable estrangement between the 
Dutch and the Portuguese in Brazil was altogether 


the fault of the Jews, “ these worthless, cowardly 


and recalcitrant enemies of Christendom.” 

After the wars for the reconquest of Pernambuco 
by the Portuguese began, many wealthy Jewish 
planters i. the outlying portions of the Dutch 
colony threw in their fortunes with the Portuguese 
rebels. These ‘“‘ weaker brethren” among the 
Jews were moved to take this step by their desire 
to preserve their lives and possessions, and the 
rebels at first accorded them tender treatment. 
However, when Jews who were poor in worldly 
goods imitated this example the rebels acted other- 
wise ; they were made prisoners and, if unable to 
ransom themselves, were turned over to the mercies 
of the Inquisition. Where the Portuguese enemy 
succeeded in capturing Jews who were loyal to the 
Dutch, these were shockingly maltreated. The 


news of the last-named course reached the ears of . 


the members of the High Council of Recife, who, 
under date of August 31, 1645, directed the follow- 
ing inquiry to André Vidal, the leader of the 
Portuguese attack :—Are these Jews worse human 
beings than ourselves? Of course, this plea had 
ne effest en the Pertuguese, hewever emphatically 


it indicated that the Pernambuco officials perhaps 
had come to appreciate Jewish worth. At all 
events, the sufferings endured by Moses Mendes and 
Isaac Razao, Jews of Pernambuco, at the hands of 
the Portuguese sufficed to keep the vast body of 
the community of New Holland fervently loyal to 
the Dutch. 


Even in days of stress the Calvinistic clergy lost 
no opportunity to vent its spleen on the Jews of 
Pernambuco. Thus in January, 1646, the classis 


' at Recife again solemnly protested against the com- 


plete toleration and abundant privileges accorded 
the Jews, This protest may have moved. the 
Governing Council, on the fifth of the next month, 
to warn the elders of the community to refrain from 
breaches of the peace, particularly not to permit 
Christian worship to be disturbed or Christian 


festivals to be profaned, under a penalty of severe 


punishment. This incident serves to show that, 
in spite of other factors, the colonial authorities, 
like the Calvinistic clergy, continued at this time 
in their blind and prejudiced course. In June, 
1646, the Government literally forced the Jews 


of Pernambuco to supply four thousand cans Sof oil - 


and nineteen thousand cans of wine for official use 
after Christian merchants refused this contribution 
for the benefit of the State. 


Perhaps, thereafter, the Colonial Government felt 
the impress of this characteristic incident. On 
December 4, 1646, notably it declined to comply 
with the demand of the Synod of Amsterdam, 
which doubtless acted at the behest of the local 
classis, that the Jews of New Holland be deprived 
of their guaranteed liberty of conscience. “The 
Council informed the churchmen at home that 
the Dutch West India Company had established 
complete religious equality for the Jews in North 
Brazil, and that there it drew no distinction among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. In consequence, 
during the difficult years then opening for New 
Holland its inhabitants of all creeds were fully loyal 

to the Government. 


Indeed, throughout the siege of aioe the 
vast majority of its Jews did their duty as defenders 
mantully. 
we dubbed the “ weaker brethren,” ran for shelter 
to the Portuguese. A scant number of others, 
dreading equally the terrors of the Inquisition 
wielded by the enemy and the privations entailed 
by the protracted siege, succeeded in returning to 
Europe. Especially was this the case during the 
years 1648 and 1649, when several ships were able 
to run the gauntlet of the attacking ‘fleet and to 
escape with their passengers and cargoes. It must 
not be thought, however, that only among the 
Jews. of Pernambuco were these skulkers, Dr, 
Witjen assures us that the arehives disclose the 
fact that here again the Christians set the Jews 
this example of the conquest of valour by discretion. 
And, he adds, the/former excelled in acuteness when 
the time came for them to stow themselves away 
on departing vessels, homeward-bound. Each 
Jew, as he fled to his ship, accomplished his depar- 
ture in the light of day, as it were, and thus was a 
marked man. We have here, then, another 
imstanee ef the delict of individual Jews thrust 


We have seen that some of them, whom ' 
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by their upen their entire na 
the responsible burden of all. 
With the outcome of the siege of Pernambuco 


we have already dealt in the previous paper. 


There we indicated what eventually became of 
the Jews driven from New Holland by its Portu- 
guese reconquerors. Here it remains now to add, 
however, that the erstwhile Marranos of Pernam- 
buco to a considerable extent relapsed into their 
original status. In the course of the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century other Marranos from 


Portugal joined them, whilst throughout this 
period all existed in mortal fear of the Inquisition. 


This Marrano community waxed to a fair size, 
but gradually the traditional connection of its 
members with their ancestral religion became so 
attenuated that, when the Inquisition was finally 
abolished in Brazil, the Marrano descendants had 
long been pious Catholics. Thus they were com- 
pletely lost to the community of which in the first 
half of the seventeenth century their ancestors had 
been part. 
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Cur survey of the story of the Jews of Dutob 
Brazil is complete. Earlier historians, notably 
Netscher and Varnhagen, gave a picture which here 
and there is unfinished. Vainhagen especially, 
both in his general historical account of Brazil and 
in his history of the struggle with the Hollanders, 
failed to embody the facts of the administration 
of the Dutch West India Company i in Pernambuco. 
[t remained for Dr. Watjen in our own day to 
supplement the previous narratives on the basis of 
his own brilliant researches. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


“MODERN HEBREW LITERATURE,” by Rabbi Dr. 


J. L. Landau (Longmans, Green & Co.), consists 


of a course of short lectures on Modern Hebrew 
Literature from Moses Hayyim Luzzatto to Samuel 
David Luzzatto, delivered by the author in his 


capacity of Professor of Hebrew in the University 


of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. In a prefa- 
tory note Dr. Landau expresses his deep indebted- 
ness to Professor C. M. Drennan for his great 
kindness in reading the proofs. The friendly 
service thus rendered is a happy illustration of the 
comradeship of letters, just as the production of 
the volume itself is a credit to the public spirit of 
the university under whose auspices the work is 
issued, 

In the introductory lecture delivered in 1919 
at the Johannesburg University College as an 
Inaugural Address, Dr. Landau emphasises the 
tact that the Hebrew language has not remained 
stationary throughout the ages. Like all other 
languages, it has passed through many phases of 
development. -The various books of the Bible 
itself, which originated in different periods, show 
striking changes both in style and diction. This is 
even more true of the few remnants of the Apocry- 


_ phal literature, and more especially of the Mishnah 


and Midrash. The Hebrew of the Rabbis before 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


Modern Hebrew Literature. 
including Encyclopedia which is destined 


to retain a lasting place of honour in Hebrew 


literature. In addition to those original works, 
we possess translations of Milton, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Longfellow, George Eliot, and Herbert 
Spencer, and of the classics of all other modern 
European literedures. Before the war Hebrew 


dailies were published in Jerusalem, Petrograd, and 


‘Warsaw, besides Hebrew weeklies, monthilies, and 
literary magazines, in which men of high attain- 
ments dissussed the burning questions of the day 
and the problems that have ever occupied the 


humar mind. The focus of the revival of Hebrew | 


has naturally been the historic soil of Palestine, 
where in the colonies Hebrew has become the 
medium of instruction, and where Hebrew is the 
natural speech of the rising generation. 

The chapter on ‘“ The Meassfim” is specially 
interesting as an example of Dr. Landau’s method of 
fraitful interpretation. The author recalls that 
in 1783 a few inspired young men of Kénigsberg 
and Berlin, men of European culture and ambition, 
headed by Isaac Euchel and Mendel Bresslau, 
determined to abandon the defensive policy of 
their revered masters, Mendelssohn and. Wesscly, 
and to adopt a more positive, though not provocative 


destined to pave the way for the regeneration of our 
literature, for the production of books of all kinds, 
poetical and scientific, which only a decadent spirit 
had abandoned. It cannot be denied that those 
men of culture, of earnest thought and noble aspira- 
tions, were also determined to vindicate the honour 
of their ancient tongue, to deepen its knowledge, 
and to widen its sphere of influence. David Franco 
Mendes deeply lamented the indifference towards 
Hebrew displayed by the younger generation and its 
enthusiasm over the beauties of foreign languages. 

Their statement that the founders of the Society 
and its magazine were men of literary ability was 
not exaggerated or a mere idle boast. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the fact that Mendelssohn, Wessely, and 
David Friedlander ranked themselves among its 
contributors, the influence of the ‘‘ Ha-Meassef ”’ 
was very insignificant. But while the editors of 
the ‘ Ha-Meassef”’ were broken with disappoint- 
ment and despair, the copies of that periodica! 


soared as if upon eagles’ pinions, and penetrated 


into the firmly closed and otherwise inaccessible 
ghettoes of Prussia, Austria, Poland, and Russia, 
and by the beating of their wings awakened many 
a talent, destined by the genius of the Hebrew 


language to leave its impress upon Jewish learning. 


method of fruitful activity.. Their first step towards That which was judged to be without taste or effect 
that end was the formation of a ‘“‘ Society for the — in the cultured circles of Berlin, in the environment 
Promotion of the Hebrew Language.” §fhey of menlike Mendelssohn, Herz, and Friedlander, met 
appealed to all men throughout the Jewish world, with the highest admiration among the inhabitants 
whose spirits had been touched by the spell of the of less cultured communities, and their admiration 
civilising powers of thé eighteenthcentury,to join found a responsive echo in thousands of young 
that society and to assist in the work of Jewish hearts that beat with nobie enthusiasm. Little did _ 
renascence. ‘To achieve that purpose, to forge a Wessely and Euchel think that there livedin Ratibor, 
link strong enough to unite and to knit together Silesia, in the house of a rich Jew, a young private 
all those scattered members of the movement, they Hebrew tutor, | Joseph Ephrati, who carefully 
established a monthly magazine under the name © studied their writings, and reverently mentioned 
Ha-Meassef, ‘The Gatherer,” or ‘‘ The Rearward,”’ their names in the preiace to his drama, Melu- 

which was also intended to carry the message of chath Saul (“The Sovereignty of Saul”), which 
Ages the desire, and often the necessity, to write and spiritval resurrection to the most distant parts of formed a new milestone in the history of Jewish 
to translate Jewish philosophical and medical 


eR ces the European Ghetto. But before launching their literatuye as the first original historical Hebrew — 
books, originally written in Arabic, into Heorew, new scheme they addressed themselvs. to their tragedy. 


and after the destruction of the Second Temple was 
not, as some scholars of the last century thought, 
an artificial production of a few skiful linguists 
for some literary or political purpose, but a living 
languige spoken by the Jews in Palestine, and 
thus a natural and direct development of Biblical 
Hebrew. Of course, the Rabbis often either 
borrowed soisxe technical expressions from Greek 
and Latin or coined new terms, it. order to express 
adequately and accvrately various legal points 
which had arisen from or were suggested by their 
ever-changing social conditions. During the Middle 


made it imperative for the authors and translators, 
who lacked all abstract philosophical expressions 
to draw largely on the Arabic vocabulary and to 


_ create new word-forms, which have now been 


generally adopied, in the sazae way that all modern 


revered and admired master, Wessely, to whom 


>. they submitted their plan for his approval, and 


whose patronage they humbly solicited. They 
promised to submit all manuscripts prior to their 


But Dr. Landau is not ake an interpreter of 


modern Hebrew literature. He is also a creator. 
There has recently appeared from his pen a modern 
drama in Hebrew, entitled ‘‘ Forward or Backward,” 


publication to him and to Moses Mendelssohn, for Progress or Retrogression. | Written in Hebrew 
European languages have adopted words and whole their approval, and at the same time emphasised in Johannesburg, and printed in Jerusalem, it 
expressions from the classical and other languages, the fact that there were among them young men indicates the far-flung inter-relations of Jewish 
without sacrificing an atom of their own spirit or 


sised that Biblical Hebrew remained through all 
those periods the classical model to which al gifted 
writers and poets aspired. While reading the 
poems of Jehudah Halevi of the twelfth century, 
and those of the latest modern Hebrew poets, one 
is vividly reminded of the Psalmists and Prophets. 
Biblical Hebrew has thus continued to be a wit 
force in the life of the Jewish people. 

But until the end of the eighteenth antuee 
Hebrew was more the language of the Synagogue 
and the school, the language of prayer and study. 
With the new spirit of the French Revolution, and 
especially of the awakened self-consciousness of the 
nations ; with the movement for political emancipa- 


tion and the growing demand of national ambitions, — 


which in the course of a few decades changed the 
map of Europe, the ancient spirit of the Jew, too, 
was kindled in millions of Jewish souls, and with it 
the desire to restore to the Hebrew language its 
rights and powers of old, to revive it as a modern 
living language, to enlarge its literature, and to 
widen its influence. To that ambition and longing 
we owe to-day a series of modern original Hebrew 
poems and novels, essays and scientific works, 


classical as well as in modern literatures, whose only 
ambition it was to revive the Hebrew language, 
to spread its knowledge, and to prove its rejuvenated 
force and beauty to the non-Jewish world. 

There can be no doubt that the principal leaders 
of that movement and the able contributors to the 
‘‘ Meassef”” were earnestly bent on the thought 
of spreading European culture among their fellow- 
Jews. The Hebrew language was to serve as a tool 
for the achievement of that purpose. It was to 
be the means whereby the teachers and preachers 
of ** Haskalah,” of intellectual progress, should be 
better able to awaken and foster the spirit of their 
Eastern brethren, to draw from their hearts a 
spark of enthusiasm and inspiration for the new 
ideas and ideals which moved the modern nations. 
And in order to arouse no suspicion and opposition, 
to give no cause for complaint, to disarm the zealots 
who were ready for the battle, they accepted 
Wessely’s advice and opened the columns of their 
journal only to such contributions as could be 
considered scientific or could claim some poetical 
or literary merit. It cannot, however, be denied 
that that ambition was not the only mainspring 
of their bold step and amazing action, which was 


of expression. 


| gifted with literary ability, well-versed in the learning. “ Forward or Backward” is composed 
a character. The fact cannot be sufficiently empha- , 


in such a vivid and flowing style, that Hebrew seems 
to be for Dr. Landau an easy and natural instrument 
The drama is so saturated with 
personality that it is difficult to say how much is 


imagination and how much is drawn from the 


writer's own real experience. 
Dr, Landau’s contributions to modern Hebrew 


literature, both in interpretation and creation, are 


of great value, not only for their intrinsic worth, 

but also for the service rendered in bringing Jewish 
knowledge to Jews and in dispelling Gentile 
ignorance of Jews and Judaism, Dr. Landau has 
earned our gratitude for joining the band of brave 
spirits who, in distant corners of the earth, plough 

their lonely furrows, valiantly preserve the proud, | 
tradition of Jewish idealism, and triumph, some- 

times in a blighting atmosphere, against the crush- 

ing pressure of an aggressive materialism. Dr. 

Landau’s exposition of modern Hebrew literature 
will greatly help to show that all Jews are not 
soaked in the sordid details of their daily occupation, 
but that there are very many who can still respond 

to the highest visions, and who can create the desire 
and the impulse which make the noblest dreams 
come true. 
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MAX NORDAU: An Appreciation. 


What Max Nordau achieved for his own people 
is already immortalised in the pages of Jewish 
history ; but what he accomplished for the human 
race has yet to be appreciated and understood. 


_ For, paradoxically enough, the very men and 


women who idolise and worship the intellectual 
hero of Zionism are almost totally unaware of the 
immensity of Nordau's contribution to modern 
thought. To devote one’s life to the development 
of one’s nation is alone no ordinary sacrifice, 
except for those who tenaciously cling to “ die 
patriotische Ueberkraft,’ the perennial fount of 
cheap notoriety. But to render immeasurable 


service to ones nation, without betraying the 
interests of humanity is a triumph almost unique 


in the history of human endeavour. Yet Nordau 


succecded where the majority have failed. True, 


he paid the penalty which is always inflicted on the 
bold and original thinker, but believing with 
Shakespeare that 
“°Tis well with every land to be at odds,” 

the author of * Conventional Lies of our Civilisa- 
tion ”’ expected no quarter. As a champion of 
the downtrodden, &s an exposcr of shams, he fought 
with the gloves off. He was both a lamb and a 


lion, St. Francis and Napoleon combined into one. 


A man of Peace, he yet declared War on the world ; 
and he hurled intellectual bombs at modern 
society. 

Nordau’s criticism of modern ideas is suggestive 
as well as penetrating, at once destructive and 
constructive. He is joyfully rampant as an icono- 
clast, smashing all and sundry with consummate 
ease. In his happiest vein he asserts that the 
proletarian ‘“ enjoys himself royally over slap-dash 
farces and music-hall melodies, and yawns or is 
angered at Ibsen.” 
in appreciation of the English people's thirst for 
knowledge, despite the fact that “the English- 
man avcepts a fit of delirium if it appears with foot- 
notes, and is conquered by an absurdity if it is 
accompanied by diagrams.” Tourgenieff is preferred 
to Tolstoi, whose Kreutzer Sonata ”’ is the book 
of devotion of all the spinsters in England”! 
Those who assert that Zola is the inventor of realism 
in literature are subjected to a merciless criticism. 


Nordau is particularly generous: 


By Michael Marcus, B.L. 


It is, of course, impossible in a brief article to do 
justice to the whole contents of “ Degeneration,” 
but the foregomg references may encourage a few 


_readers to go to the book itself. 


One of Nordau’s maturest works is his Inter- 


can afford to ignore. Marx’s conception of history 


is fully appréciated, altheugh important short- 


comings are by.no means overlooked. Examining 
the question of progress,; Nerdau is refreshingly 
vigorous. He shows no sympathy with Pessimism, 
and rejects Schopenhauer entirely. The latter's 
argument against the theory. of: progress: hased on 


the belief that... the- world: is eternal... is ne atly . 
Phat» apphes, however, to* 


countered. 
verse,” says Nordau, and not to hanianmity; which 
does not share-its eternity.’ Louis XIV’s am 
the State” he regards as the “ truth, with. brutal 
brevity.’ An outstanding feature of the ‘ Inter- 
pretation of History”’ is the author's powerful 
attack on the Hegelian philosophy, the dialectic 
with its arid and valueless formule of thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis. Schopenhauer is warmly 
embraced for desoribing the Hegelian philosophy 
as a soap-bubble.” 


Although vague and indefinite at times, and 


occasionally contradictory, Nordau is none the 
less unequivocal and .courageous in essentials, 
as most of his works prove. His “ Conventional 
Lies” and “ Paradoxes” clearly reveal a phild- 


sophy of life. Discontent is declared to rd the 
cause of ali progress, and death need not necessarily 


put an end to our individual existence. Only 
uncultured men and children and lower animals are 
imbued with what Lombroso calls *‘ misoneismus,” 
a feeiing of persistent antagonism to anything 
novel. Although many of his disciples are inclined 
to regard ‘* Degeneration ” as his ablest work, one 
feels justified in suspecting that Nordan deliberately 
judges the facts by his theory instead of examining 
his point of view by reality. None the less, 
Degeneration’ is a monumental production, and 
perhaps time has helped to vindicate its author, 
despite the fact that occasionally the reader is apt - 
to think (as Heine thought of Schiller) that * with 
him thought celebrates its orgies.” Nordau’s 


view has been compared with that of Nietzsche, 
but there is very little similarity, even if we agree 


that the latter really expresses an opinion. There 


are, nevertheless, passages in Nietzsche's works 


which Nordau himself might have written. In 
pretation of History,’ which no student of sociology  ** 


Die Fréhliche Wissenschaft” Nietzsche says: 
* I rejoice in all signs that a more manly, more 


warlike age is beginning, which will, before all 


thimgs, bring bravery once more into repute. For 


. it must. prepare the way for a still loftier age. and 


store up the forces necessary to it—that age which 


- shall carry heroism into the domain of knowledge 
and wage wars on behalf of ideas and their conse- 


quences ....: Again, in Jenseits Gut and 
Bose;~: he declares that “society ought not to 


exist for its own sake, but only as a foundation 
and scaffolding on the strength of which a selected 


race of beings may be able to devote themselves to 
their higher mission, and rise ‘, a higher existence.” 
But the mad mysticism of Nietzsche, so dear to 
the most enthusiastic of hia disciples, is as foreign 
to Nordau as an iceberg would be in the tropics. 
Nietzsche's life-blood is paradox merely for its own 
sake, with the result that very often he becomcs 
choked in the metaphysics of the abstract. But on 
the powerful mind of Nordau, the Jewish tragedy, 
a paradox in the concrete, had incalculable influence. 
as a stabilising factor. Perhaps in these days, 
when intellectual bankruptcy is increasingly evident, 


it will be found to be a distinct relief to be able to: 


turn to the thoughts of one who devoted h's whole 
life to the cause of truth and justice, who preferred 
honour to honours, and resolution to resolutions. 


Unto each man his ‘unio each his 
| crown, 


The just fate gives : 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and h’'s 
own lays down, 
| He, dying so, lives. 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the 


wrong d world’s. weight 
And puts it by 
It is well with him suffering, though he face 
man's fate ; 


How should he die ? 


THE JEWISH HERITAGE.*—I. 


What does the world know of Jewry—its hopes, 
desires, aspirations, ambitions, passions and every 
other imaginable thing centred around its life ? 
What does the world know of Jewry’s achievements 
contributing to the civilisation of humanity? 
Not the heedless, unthinking world, but the culti- 
vated, lettered, thinking world! If we wovid 
know, let us glance at some surveys of general 
history, some accounts of the progressive cultures, 
— are silent, and their silence is perhaps less 


* Presidential Address to the Union of Jewish Literary 
Bocicties, November 4th, 1923, 


By Bertram B. Benas, B.A., LL.B. 


unjust than the eloquence of the generous that 
mention. | 

- Matthew Arnold has contrasted Jewry out of 
recognition with his brilliant antithesis of 
‘Hebraism and Hellenism.” Butcher in his 
* Aspects of the Greek Genius ” has 
credited the genius Jewry with everything that 
is good but nothing that is lovely—the Hellenic 
identification of the good and the beautiful will not 
avail to convert contrast into comparison, Take 
any of the sphere of books indicated and look in the 
index, The most generous treatment of Jewry 


will credit it with giving the world spirituality, 


* 


and in some cases an ethical system, with an under- 
lined austerity and without mention of its human- 
ism. 

Sometimes Jewry will be debited with having 
been- the pioneer of “theology,” using that term 


in the controversial and suncdering sense. Often 


enough there would be reason to be thankful for 
the most frequent silence, but that injustice is done 
by oblique methods. When the reign of Law in the 
world is to he extolled, then it is the gift of the 
Romans; but when its galling yoke is to be con. 
demned, then it is the typical possession of Jewry, 
the burden of which Jewry has handed down to a 
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Jaw-ridden and law-laden world. The peoples of 
the classic lands of the Mediterranean down to the 
present day are characterised as Southern in 
warmth of temperament, and their productsin the 
Arts are similarly appraised.* The Persian Poetry 
is Eastern in glow, but with Jewry the ready-made 
epithet is just “ Oriental.” We hear so much of 
Southern warmth and Eastern glow—do we hear it 
approvingly of Jewry? The Song of Solomon— 
regarded as literature-—scorches the thin skins of 
delicate modernists, but it is tepid com- 
pared to much of the poetry produced here 
and now. The Song of Songs was written in the 
ardent East, and here and now we are in the calm, 
grey Nortin. It is one of the peculiarities of Jewish 
History that Jewry is never allowed to be itself, 
and never allowed to be not itself. If it becomes 
Western it is told that it is Eastern, and if it is traly 
Eastern, it is told that it is just Oriental. It must 
not rule in the homelands of other nationhoods, and 
it must not rule in its own—these are the political 
analogies of the cultural thesis. The Hebrew 
scriptures have often been threatened with 
Bowdlerisation the Nibelungen Lied is 
unexpurgated. The frolies and foibles of. the 
Hebrew herocs are not regarded as mere halting 
places in their human ascents’ to the’ heights of 
Heaven, but the antics of the rollicking Homeric 
gods are testimonies to their conscious kinship 
with humanity on earth! The penalties of the 
Hebrew scriptural code would seem to shock by 
their severity, but the “ordeal” and the * peinc 


forte et dure’ of medieval times (and current down 


to 1726) are just evolutionary stages in the course of 
legal history! The classical epics, we are led to 
believe, are the sources of an expressed appreciation 
of nature. But the Hebrew lyrical poems of the 
psalter and the poetical prose of the prophetical 
writings have brought the imagery and symbolism 


of nature in all its lambent beauty to 
many to whom the epics and = the very 
names whereby they are called are com. 


pletely unknown. Perhaps in those days of the 
ancient Hebrews—and it is probably typical of the 
Jewish temperament—-they did not speak so much 


_ sbout nature and works of Art-—nature and works of 


Art spoke to them —and the literature is expressive 
of the intimacy. | 

I should be glad to hear of the non-Jewish book 
whose honour it is to give Jewry its due as a pioneer 
of education. An encyclopedia-article which I 


have readt is, relatively speaking, remarkably fair, ~ 


reaching even the point of generosity. Rut it 
Kpeaks much more ‘of Greece, partly because it 
knows move of Greece, and it knows more of Greece 
from a multiplicity of causes, causes which can be 
discussed subsequently. The word “school” has 
given Greece a good start. But to the Jew educa- 
tion was more than tye} (leisure). He took it 


so to heart that when schooldays were over he- 
would say with Robert Louis Stevenson, * We are - 


all employed in commerce during the day ; but in 
the evening, voyez vous, nous sommes s¢ricux,’’t 
Then the Jew would repair to his Beth Hamedrash— 
his house of study, a more typical Jewish institation 
than the synagogue, which, after all, has taken unto 
itself the name redolent of its Hellenistic hey-day. 
The Beth Hamedrash was a very far-reaching 
predecessor of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
Our universities had as an ancestor the 
Jewish Academy—an ancestor, .as every jurist 
knows, is not always mathematically linear, but 
the ancestry is none the less an ancestry therefor. 
Jabneh, Lydda, Sura, and Pumbeditha, academies 
of Palestine and Babylon respectively, were in 
character “ Universitates ’’—corporate bodies estab- 


lished for the purposes of learning, with their ranks . 


of apprentices, craftsmen. and masters, or under- 
graduates, graduates, and fellows, and University 
Extension had its forerunner in the travelling 
lecturers which our old Jewish academies sent 
forth to spread the light. It may not be too fanciful 
to see in the “ Kallah,” or periodical assembly of 
scholars in the Gaonic era, an anticipation of our 


modern conferences devoted to learning, and 


our summer schools; and the correspon- 
dence between the academies and distant places 


* Dr. Carlyle regards the talk about the “ warm and passion: 
ate romantic South ” and “ the cold, ungracious and passion- 
less North” as a delusion. ‘ Dante is not more imaginative 
than Shakespeare.” ‘The Common Elements in European 
literature and Art’ in the volume “ The Unity of Western 
Civilisation,”” Ed. Marvin, p. 144. (Oxford University Press). 
Nelson's Encyclopedia, 
An Inland Vovace,”’ 
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in other continents, which was characteristic of the 
same period, seems to show that the contemporary 
belief in the spread.of knowledge by post had. its 
roots in a very ancient past. If it is not admitted 


that Occidental civilisation. derived ita educational 


origins directly from Jewry, at least Jewry can 
justly trace its own cultural pedigree and be assured 
of its good title. 

Jewry has obscured its claim to the initia. 
tive in charity through its nobler assertion 
of social justice. To the Jew charity might be a 
superstructure upon the foundation of social justice, 
but never its substitute. Saturated with the spirit 
of human sympathy, the practice of charity was 
marked by manner as well as matter, The enter- 
tainer’ was assured of heavenly reward, because he 
lightened the burdens that overweighted the 
suffering.* .-Hospitals had. their emgin the 
essentially Jewish habit of hospitality—hospitality 
to the needv wayfarer being an essentially Jewish 
duty. It is a merit that in origin the duty was 
personal rather than public—individual rather than 
viearious, Technical craftsmanship was an obli- 
gatory Jewish equipmenat—occasionally this is 
credited to Jewry—but it is never generalised 
into the Jewish doctrine of the dignity of labour— 
a dignity which, it is true, is coupled with the 
dignity of a fruitful use of labour’s leisure—another 
anticipation of modernity’s endeavour to enrich 
the values of the worker's life. Jewry is usually 
the victim of generalisations—even in the spiritual 
sphere, which might seem an exception—-because 
ancestry gets overlooked by the activities of the 
succession. The problems raised by land tenure— 
the problem of ** progress and poverty’ was boldly 
faced by the Mosaic legislation and its, interpreta- 


tion under the Jewish common law, the Oral F tins 
the-land of Law saw the rise of the Law of Land— - 
while the emphasis upon humanity in.the relation. , 


ship of employer and employed is, under the old 
Jewish system, ultra-modern in its character. 

The expression of divine ‘satisfaction at the 
‘ goodness ** of the creation has rarely been seized 
upon as a criterion of esthetic value—and clearly 
the references cannot apply in each instance of 
quotation to a “ goodness” merely ethically con- 


sidered—nor in the greatest Hebrew Threnody . 


has the ascription to Zion of “ the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth” served to 
credit Jewry with civic pride in the cult of the 
beautiful. The word “ beauty” occurs over 20 
times in the Hebrew scriptures, but it. might never 
occur at all, to judge from external generalisations.t 
Not much is known of Ancient Greek music, nor, 
even among Jewry, of Ancient Jewish muaic., 
But can it be justly said that Jewry is given’ its 
due as.a pioneer in musical artistry, in the elevation 
of the. Art to the highest level as a constituent 
contributory to the noblest formative forces in 
life ?: The artificers of the Tabernacle and Temple 
have been exalted into the realms of ecclesiastical 
spirituality, and the humanity of their work and 
their skill as craftsmen would have been lost to 
the nations but for the remembrance of the ex- 
ponents of the legendary traditions of the ‘‘ mystic 
art.” Jf the Greeks taught social science, Jewry 
showed that theories depended upon the working 
mechanism of the legal machinery, and the asso- 
ciation of law and social reconstruction, which in 
study can be the glory of the modern law schools, 
and in practice can be the glory of every pro- 


_ gressive legislature, is essentially a Jewish contri- 


bution to the world. 

The status of woman has been a favourite illus- 
tration for Western expression of superiority over 
what it cares to regard as Jewish backwardiwss 
—for Jewish is here as often generalised into 
Oriental. Jewry can give a very good account 
of itself in its progressive treatment of the question. 
Woman’s rights have been delayed probably more 


by the spirit of European chivalry than by any 


Eastern traditions. Privilege is always the sup- 
planter of rights—it does not give every man or 


every woman his or her just due—it gives them - 


less by giving them more. It is the superiority 
of the raised shelf or pedestal—raised but still 


a shelf or pedestal—like a pale of settlement — 


which has pomts of contact with a refuge and a 


* Talim. Bab, Taanith 224, Talm, Jerusalem, Taanith 645. 


The of the Hebrew lan 
erent terms ndicate various nuances | : 
tion of standards and types of beauty. . 
temperament is betrayed in the any and similes of 


the Bible.”’ (‘‘ Jewish Theology,” 
Levy, p. 20. Williams, iat Q Beauty, by Rev, 8. 


is rich in 
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compound. The hardness of Jewish. Justice ig 
a commonplace of general currency, and “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ” is always cited 
as the locus classicus. It is well that this is the 
text, for its citation cries out for some poet who 
would sing, “ What do they know of Jewry, who 
only the Bible know?” In fact, it is not the 
knowledge, but the lack of knowledge, of the 
Hebrew Scriptures which makes such erroneous 
deduction possible, The very text and_its clucida- 
tion by the Oral Law is the vindication of the 
humanity of Jewish justice, just as it is also the 
vindieation of the principle that to know Jewish 
Law and Jewish Life it is necessary to see it steadily 
and see it whole.* 

Romance and the. romantic emotions are not 
in the world’s eyes Jewish possessions—as if the 
whole life of Jewry was not in itself a Romance ! 


‘The feminine personification of Zion and Jerusalem 


would have won a title for gallantry for any 
literature—the Lamentations form one long poem 
of feminine gender-—but it yet awaits its due. 
Most momentous is the denial of a sense of patriot. 
ism to Jewry. Patriotism was an unknown 


quantity in Europe in the first centuries of the 


Middle Ages ; its first appearance on the European 
Continent has been said to be co-incident with 
the. Hundred Years War—a somewhat negative 
root of title. The Roman Empire was too ex- 
tended, the Greek City State too restricted to evoke a 


patriotism akin to that of the consciousness of a 


modern national State, notwithstanding the con- 
sciousness of Roman Citizenship and of Hellenism 
which animated the Roman and the Greek in their 
envisagement of the- Barbarian” outer world. 
But Jewry in an earlier age had led the way, and 
the Hebrew Scriptures are the charters of patriotism. 
Jewry has lived through the emotions of a pat- 
ristism to come, and a patriotism that was and a 
patriotism that is again to be. Jewry sang of 
Palestine as a land of promise, as a Jand of fulfil- 
ment, as a land of past glories and a land of glories 
to come. It was Jewry that raise] the value of 
land to a spiritual value. The eternal hope of 
a * Zion that is to be created anew,” the longing 
desire for the very dust of its earth, the aspiration 
of a terrestrial new Jerasalem, the cager ambition 
to realise the promise of destiny, the yearning 
passion for life, all these emotions have stirred the 
hearts of the musicians and the pocts of Israel for — 
ages, and no Dante beheld a Beatrice with more 
rapturous ecstasy than that of the Hebrew singers 
in their songs to “The Daughter of Zion,” the 
appealing emblem of sadness and beauty—a colour 


scheme, characteristically Jewish. The long dark 


nights of Jewry’s winter have been ever illumined 
by the hope eternal that the spring of redemption 
would come when the Daughter of Aion would 
again rejoice.. 
Spirituality, Law, Poetry, Music, Education, 
Social Justice, Philanthropy, Technical Craftsman- 
ship, Hospitalty, Humanitarianism, Artistry, 
Romanticism, an appreciation of the Beautiful. 
and Patriotism we have seen are thus creative 
values of Jewish life. Philosophy in the abstract 
sense was not early in appearance in Jewish 
History, but Jewry lived a philosophy in the 
concrete from which a system could be spelled ont; 


‘and just as in the Common Law of England a set 


of principles can be formulated out of the mass of 
individual decisions, so can an ethical, a psycho- 
logical, and a metaphysical system be synthetically 
constructed from the elements which the record of 
Jewish Thought and Action discloses. The creative 
values of Jewish life, many as they are, can be 
resolved into a unity of principle—a mainspring of 
action—Humanism sanctified by Spirituality— 

emocracy sanctified by Theocracy. Jewry did not 
contrast its transcendentalism and its humanism 
—it combined them, “ Man felt now the happiness 
and dignity of earthly living and the worth of the 
body as well as the soul.’’ This is Professor 
Cushman’s view of the naturalism—the love of 
earthly life—which characterised the Renaissance 
History of Philosophy.” Vol. TI, p. 14; Heath). 
It would serve as an admirable description of the 
Jewish attitude to life. The quintessential national 
value of the Jewish People is Social Justice and the 
vision of Universal Brotherhood symbolised by the 
rule of a Universal Theocracy. Jewish Nationhood 


_¢ "The juxtaposition of Halac and Hayada so often re- 

ing unseat, seems typiral of 

essen of its consciousayss 
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stood for~“human internationhood, as the goal 
preserving national individuality while striving, 


not for human uniformity, but for human unity. 


Jewish life in the Diaspora has been one long era 
of extensive and intensive cultural preservation and 
development of these ideas. Jewish life lived 
normally in the days of the Jewish State allowed 
for national activity—Jewish life since the Diaspora 
has perforce been one of national passivity ; the 
activity of Jewry has since been individual, 
and thus while the sum of their activities 
illustrates the unity of Jewish civilisation, it cannot 
illustrate Jewish civilisation as a unity. The 
process is & sum, and the world does not carry an 
available ready-reckoner and will not go to the 
trouble of cultural mental arithmetic. 

Jewry has added to its creative values* 
by its contribution as a cultural link between the 


peoples of the world. Jewry added to the pack — 


on its back the books of the nations and became 
the world’s circulating library. It helped to turn 
the conflict of East and West into contact, and to 
find for Schoolman and Humanist a bridge in the 


_vevival of learning. The part played by Hebrew 
- in the Renaissance and the part played by Jewry 


in its promotion was extensive: it is but slightly 
acknowledged. There are many books on the 
Renaissance which contain but casual references to 
Jewrys work—many without a single word. It 
does not lessen Jewry’s contribution to the world— 
it lessens the world’s contribution to Jewry— 
above all, it leaves a gap in the circle of 
internationhood. 

Western Civilisation is conscious of a sense of 
unity. A volume has been written. to give it 
expression.| The references to Jewry are slight, 


except in one sphere, that of commerce and finance, 
and Jewry, in an excellent historical account, is 


regarded as a pioneer from the time of the com- 
mercial transactions recorded in. the Hebrew 


*'In the sease of its hamwaism and internationhoad it is 
perhaps an illustration of the creative values. 


1 The Unity of Western Civilisation. Supra. 


When I accepted your kind invitation to deliver 
alecture here to-night, I decided on the subject of 
my remarks after a glance at the wording at the 
head of your Secretary’s letter. I was invited to 
address the Association of Jewish Friendly Societies, 
and never, I think, in my experience, have I been 
presented at once with so many indications of the 
value of Fellowship. Every word in your title is 
consecrated to that quality. An “ association ” 
means that you are bound together for Social pur- 
poses, and placed under a voluntary obligation to 
sink your separate aims for the benefit and advance- 
‘ment of the common good. We might cry Dayenu 
at that point. But note that what is thus bound 
together is not a collection of individuals, drawn 
from different quarters and animated by different 
desires, but a series of Societies; which have already 
been passed through the test of united interest. 
Yours is an Association of Societies—a double- 


barrelled combination of selected types, twice sub-_ 


mitted to the purging fire of unselfish subordina- 
tion of separate aims, Again, we cry Dayenu. 
But, again, it is not enough. For, in addition to 
the fact that I am privileged to-night to address an 
association of societies, a double-distilled social 
unit, with its individual antagonisms twice rubbed 
away, I observe that the only object of the societies 
which are combined into an Association is the pro- 


“Motion of Friendliness. Friendship itself is a social 


quality, Its exercise demands self-repression, self- 
sacrifice, self-forgetfulness; and so resolute is 
your search for the crowning virtue of fellowship, 
that, first, you impose a friendly test, next, you bind 
the friends in societies, and then, you combine the 


societies in an. association. Dayenu, Yet one 
thing more, and the last is the most. These asso- 


ciated friendly societies are exclusively Jewish ; 


and, in so far as they are Jewish, they are once more 
social in their object. To love your neighbour as 
yourself, to treat the stranger at your ga‘e as if 
he were a member of your own household, to be 
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scriptures. * But all things considered in the 
light of subsequent history, such an entry is hardly 
an asset, it is much more akin to a liability—what 
the Roman Law would call a ‘‘ Damnosa hiereditas.”” 
European Civilisation is declared to be Greco- 
Roman, not Teutonic or Semitic.t This raises 
a problem in which Romanist, Germanist, Christian, 
and Jew can all have something to say. Perhaps 
it may be said that European civilisation is more a 
matter of futurity than of history. 

Sometimes one writer will be in one place more 
than generous and in another place unjust. Lecky 
serves as an illustration. In “* The Rise and Influence 
of Rationalism in Europe” he gives full credit to 
Jewry for being the cause of independent thinking 
and research in medieval Europe, the interpreter 
Arabic learning, a claim which Joseph Jacobs 

Jewish Contributions to Civilisation,” with his 
sectinalta fairness, is inclined to moderate within 
reasonable bounds. Yet Lecky in the “ History 
of European Morais” is so obsessed by the belief 
in the “Oriental depreciation of women 
generalisation most unfairly applied to Jewry— 
that he regards Deborah’s praise of Jael as the 
“ warmest eulogy of a woman” in the Hebrew 
scriptures, referring to her action as one of *‘ the 
most aggravated treachery,’ while no reference is 
made to the glowing tribute to the “woman of 
valour,” that ideal picture of Jewish woman which 
brings to a close in a pean of poetry the book of 
epigrammatic wisdom bearing the name of Jewry’s 
It is remarkable that this chapter 
is so frequently overlooked, for King Solomon’s 
experience should be regarded as authoritative 
and’ conelusive as his wisdom. 


One creative value of the Jewish 


“Commerce and Finance as International Forces,” by 
Hartley Withers, ‘p. 198 


+ ‘The Contribution of Greece and Rome,’ by Professor 


J. A. Smith, pp. 69- 74. But in the same volume Mr. J. W. 
Headiam in the essay “ The Unity of Western 
(pp. 180- 197), although no reference is made specificall 

ewry, the “ whole of modern-culture ’’ is said to spring ed 
two elements, the Bible and Greece. It will be conceded that 
the Bible is largely Semitic, 


ON FELLOWSHIP." 
By Laurie Magnus, M.A. 


merciful as masters and dutiful as servants, to 
honour the old, and protect the feeble, and teach the 
young, to seek the peace of the city where you 
dweli—these are all social and civic virtues, incul- 
cated in the Hebrew Scriptures, blossoming like 


flowers in the walls of Jewish law, and incumbent | 


upon every observant Jew. Dayenu. You are 
dedicated to the promotion of Fellowship as Jews, 
as friends, as members of societies, as social units 
in One association. 
nearer to your consciousness than that of Fellow- 


ship, which I have chosen.as the subject of ‘my re- 


marks to-night. | 

My friends: How do you rise to these lavish 
opportunities ? Are you loyal and scrupulous in 
your position as what J may call the supermen of 
fellowship ? Are you, in all relations of life, more 
friendly, more neighbourly, more fellowly, more 


social, more communal in principle and practice, 


than. those less fortunate than yourselves in respect 
tu the constant call from associated friendly social 
centres ? 


I was reading the other day—or, rather, re-read- 
ing, after an interval of nearly thirty years—-a book 
by a Victorian critic about a Victorian poet. And 
may I interrupt myself here for a moment? In 
what I have to say te you this evening there will 
be something about poetry. I am not going to 
apologi-e for this fact. I am an old and un- 
repentant believer in the present and _ practical 
value of poetry—its value, not as ornament or 
trimming, not as something extra to the necessities 
of daily life, but actually as one of those necessities, 
as an essential part of complete living. Years 
ago, in a book of my own, called Introduction to 
Poetry, and written in 1901, I said, and I repeat it 
now, that ‘‘ poets speak the most natural language. 
It is we who are unpractical and unnatural—we, 
with our broken sentences and our half-formed ideas 
—we, who are content to know only the surface of 
things, who speak and act without once realising 
the truth that, behind our daily occupation, beyond 
the business of the market and the pleasure of the 


1 could have found no topic . 


other day. 


», 


People to which I have made no_ refer- 
ence as yet is the sphere of political thought, 
and it is a pleasure and satisfaction to find 
in the volume “ Progress and History ’’*-—one 
of the series of volumes from which I have pre- 
viously quoted—that “ political thought may be 
said to have originated with the Jewish Prophets 
who were the first to rebuke kings to their faces and 
to set forth the spiritual aims of politics—to 
preach righteousness and mercy as against power 
and ambition and self-interest. Their soaring 
imagination, less systematic than the inte! lect, 
was wider in its sweep and more far-seeing in its. 
prediction.” These are the courageous and inspir- 
ing words of Mr. A, E. Zimmern,} who, referring 
to the Greeks, observes that “it did not fall within 
their province to foreshadow, like the Jewish 
Prophets, the end of warfare, or to speculate on the 
ultimate unity of mankind.” Mr. Zimmern 
has told us that he is a disciple of Achad Ha’am, 
and Dr. Ernest Barker in an article on 
‘Nationality } has emphasised the point that the 
causes and reasons of Mr. Zimmern’s historical 
philosophy is due to the fact that he belongs to the 
Jewish nationality. That but adds to the euphony 
of subjective feeling with objective reality, and the 
time has long been overdue for the recognition of 
the pioneer work of Jewry in political thought and 
action. I may perhaps cite the contribution by 
Baron Von Hiigel on ‘* Progress in Religion ”’ te 
the volume just mentioned as an illustration of the 
appreciative recognition of Jewry’s spiritual gifts 
to the world, but typical to. the full of all such con- 
tributions which regard Judaism as an introduction 
to the new dispensation or, separately regarded, 


av, historically speaking, closed with the new era 


of the civil calendar. 
{To be 


. * Ed. F. 8. Maryin. Oxford University Press. 
} In the Essay “ Progress in Government,” pp. 170-171. 


‘ In “ History.” October, 1919. (The Quarterly Journal 


of ‘the Historical Association.) Maemilan. 


circus, lies an unexplored world of rounded beauty 


‘and full truth, a world of complete satisfactiow for 


the highest human capacity, a world fpom which we 


may derive courage, and hope, and faith, to help — 


us in this world we live. in.” 


Outside the Bible, 


let me add, I know no quicker road into that other — 
~ world than through the pages of the poets. 


Well, with that brief excuse for my invincible 
confidence in poetry, let me come back to the. book 
which I was re-reading the other day. Tenayson, 
the last great English laureate, died in 1892. A 
year later, Mr. Stopford Brooke published a book 
of some 500 pages called Tennyson: His An 
and Relation to Modern Life, and this was the 
volume which I took down from my shelves the 
I am not going to trouble you to-night 
with any of the reflections that oecurred to me on 
re-reading this book after thirty years’ gdded 
experience. I may have another opportunity of 
doing so. But I should like to draw your attention 
to what Mr. Stopford Brooke found to say in his 
introductory chapter about Tennyson’s relation to 
the movement of Humanity. Remember, he was 
writing thirty years ago about a poet who had died 
in the previous year at the age of eighty-two or 
three. I am taking you some way back, accord- 
ingly ; further, perhaps than some of you care to 
follow, though I, personally, have the keenest 
recollection of how, in boyhood and early youth, 
I used to wait, year by year, for the uncut, olive- 
green volume of Tennyson’s new poems— Locksley 
Hall, Sixty Years After, Demeter and Other Poems, 
The Death of Oenone, &c., which my mother, who 
taught me to love poetry, always bought on the 
day of publication. 
the affairs of the present-day are more pressing ; 
and I find a link between the two in that passage 
from Stopford Brooke’s Tennyson, from which I 
am keeping you too long. 


it is rather a remarkatl> passage. Only. 


a few months had passed since Tennyson, borne 
to the grave by some of the greatest men of the 
day—-Lord Rosebery. Lord Kelvin and others— 


Still, it is some time ago, and’ 
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% was buried in Westminster Abbey, and Stopford 


Brooke was already criticising him for his com- 
parative failure on the social side. You: sce here 


“how I am finding my connecting-link. Tennyson 
lived in what Stopford Brooke called ‘a time of 


national emotion,” but he did not fully reflect 
it and interpret it: ‘‘ He saw but little of what 
Prance has done for us,”’ said Mr. Brooke, twenty 
years or more before the entente cordiale ; and he 
went on to say, in words which should be carefully 
weighed to-day :— 


“There has been no ingratitude so great in the 
history of humanity as the ingratitude of Europe 
to France, and Tennyson represented with great 
vividness this ingratitude in England.” 


I think that all of us, in our cultivation of Fellow- 
ship, should ponder this truism of history. 


“Tennyson,” continues Mr. Brooke, “ who was 
no counsellor of revolutionary doctrine, puts off 
the regeneration of society to a period so far away 
that it may be counted by thousands and thousands 
of years.” ‘Again: ‘He is behind the whole of 
the social movement—the master movement of 
our time. In matters of this kind he is not the 
And again: “ [t ought not 
to be in a poet to take things so easily.” Perhaps 
you will say that this criticism of Tennyson, based 
on better authority than my own, contradicts 
what I said just now about the higher trrth spoken 
fy pocts. [ should’ be happy and confident in 
Saking up this challenge another time: the point. 
is, that poets, like the rest of us, are not always 
at their best all the time, and that a critic’s function 
is selection, and to direct us to the best. Stopford 
Brooke was courageous in his day in discharging 
that function in respect to Tennyson, whose un- 
approachable excellence we appreciate the more 


- for such guidance; and [ have taken this round- 
- about way to my immediate theme of Fellowship, 


in order to illustrate its paramount significance. 
We men and women of the twentieth century, within 
a twelvemonth almost of the dawn of the second 
quarter of that century, are living, as Tennyson 
lived, in a time of national emotion. It is not for 
us to fail, as even Tennyson partly failed, in 
moulding that emotion to effective use. Emotion 
issues in action. In what action are we the emo- 
tionalists, we who are moved by the emotional 
eurrents, concentrating their ultimate issue ? 
How are we directing them—controlling them ? 
{ am speaking, perhaps, to the new poet—to the 
Tennyson of the time to be, whose soul, still 
plastic to emotion, is receiving the impressions of 
the age. Will he respond with Tennyson's gravity, 
but with more sympathy and tenderness than he ? 
Witl he be neither too indifferent to right nor too 
indignant at wrong? Or, it may be, there is no 
poet in my audience, no articulate poet, that is 
to say, to whom I or my children will listen as to 
a seer inspired. Even so, the question is real and 
urgent. You are all united for Fellowship; you 
are all dedicated to social objects; you are each 
constrained, by a double process of initiation, 
to work for the common good of all. To this extent 


this large and wide extent—you are all the 


‘makers of the new age; the makers of an ideal 
To-morrow with the practical tools of To-day. 
Many are called, but few are chosen,” is a fine 
phrase from the New Testament; and though 
few, if any, of you may be chosen to piay a con- 
Bpicuous part in the social reconstruction that, 
lies ahead, many, indeed all, of, you are called to 
think as deeply and act as wisely as you can, in 
your individual contribution to the social aims 
for which you are combined. 


It is on this level—no lower—that I invite you. 


to-night to let me discuss some aspecta of the 


_ Fellowship in friendship, which is the sign and 
geal of your association, 


Note, first, that your object is a natural one : 


_ & very important observation, if I may say so, 
- @tonee helpful and reassuring. It does no violence 


to human nature to associate individuals for the 
attainment of common ends. On the contrary, 


fit is nature’s own best way, her own short cut to 

her long ends. [ might prove this proposition 
of dall, technical treatiaes on anthropology and 
sociology; but prefer, in accordance with the 
habit of mind which [ explained to you just now, — 


quote the simple evidence of one poet, Pope, 


tho 18th ocntury, pre-eminently tho century 


of social thinking, summed up in his Essay on Man 
all the wisdom of all the philosophers on this subject. 
He showed that “ Self-love,”” which is every man’s 
possession, is at the root of the highest. social 
qualities. The primitive, universal instinct, im- 
planted in each man for his own protection, unfolds 


into the civic and social virtues, as the rivers. 


flow into the sea :-~ 


The same self-love in all becon:es the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws, 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 

All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus. by self-defence, 
Ev'n kings learn'’d justice and benevolence; 
Self-love forscok the path it first pursued, 
And found the private in the public good.” 


These wonderful couplets—so pithy, so learned, 
so clear--are true to the teachings of science, 
physical and moral alike. 
be taken as the motto of your Association ; 


** All join to guard what each desires to gain,” 
or | | 
‘* Self-love forsook the path it first pursued 

And found the private in the public good,” 


for they encourage each new recruit to take the 
sacred, binding oath of Fellowship, in the secure 
knowledge that, by so doing, he will be treading 
historical ground. He will be repeating in his own 
experience, however narrow it may be, whatever 
its restrictions and limitations, and however much 
bounded may be his horizon, the experience of 
mankind at large. His mind, like his body, will 
be made in the image of his Creator. May f read 
you just cight more lines from this famous, im- 
perishable poem ?. 


** Self-love thus push'd to social, to divine, | 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing 
thine. 

Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part; __ 

Grasp the whole world of reason, life, and 
sense, 

In one close system of benevolence ; 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliss but height of charity.” 


[ suggested a motto for your Association just now 
from the first of these extracis. 
shorter one from the last. Remembering that 
“kind” and “kin” are words of the same root 
and meaning, is not— | 


* Happier as kinder” 


the whole pith and substance of your movement ? 
The closer your contact with your kin, the kinder 
you are in your action, the happier your lives. 
And the glory of it is that you will be true te 
human nature, that your concentrated essence of 
Fellowship, in your associated societies for friendly 
purposes, is a strict fulfilment of your moral instinet 
as human beings. It is your self-love raised to 
social power. 


My friends, this is surely a great incentive to 
persevere, even through discouragement. In a 
much bigger sphere than yours, and contending 
with much greater difficulties, we see the same 
principle at work in the Council of the new League 
of Nations. What is that but an expression of seif- 
love-—the moral name of physical self-protection— 
raised to the power of social virtue in the biggest 
societies of men and women, the civilised nations 
of modern Europe ? Of course, it is not likely to 
succeed at once. The primitive sense of self- pro- 
tection must first be satisfied, or, rather, must be 
completely laid to rest, and must pass fully into 
the second stage of social conduct; and, plainly, 
the morrow of a great war, though an excellent time 
to propagate such ideas, is a time, nevertheless, 
when they encounter the resistance of suspicion 
and fear, and the present memory of past wrong. 
But we may take comfort in the knowledge, based 
on the philosophy of the 18th century, and not upset 
by later teaching, that -self-love, issuing in social 
love, is in the code of human and Divine law, Since 
it is for the protection of the nations that the League 
of Nations has been formed, its constitution is 
set on forward lines; and ‘Tennyson, insensible 
though he may have been to some of the tendencies 
of his day, was as well inspired in his prophetic 
vision of “the Parliament of map, the Federation 


Any one of them might 


suggest a still. 


of the world,” as in that of “the nations’ airy 
navies grappling in the central blue.” We have 
lived to see the fighting aecroplancs; our children 
may see the peaceful League. 


Another zeflection occurs to me, as apeak about 
the operation of social. law. Let me begin at a 
little distance from my point, and work round to 


it in my own way. I have always entertained a— 


grave dislike to societies with “ Anti-” in their 
title. I have never joined such a society, never 
subscribed to one, never spoken at a meeting of 
one. An anti-anything society—anti-Vaccination, 
anti-Prohibition, anti-Semitic—always seems to me 
a crooked road to.a straight goal. Asociety implies 
a social object, and to combine merely in order to 
say “No” to somebody else seems to me to be 
highly wunsociable. There musth abways be a 
positive to every negative, a pole to every opposite 
pole, and to form a society of anti-Northerners is 
not the quickest way of getting South. The Hebrew 
Bible is quite explicit at this point. The 34th 
Psalm, for example, contains a rebuke to the dull, 
negative, souls. “Come, children, hearken unto 
me: I will teach you (71 TS'¥) the fear of the 
Lord. . .. Depart from evil, and do good; seek 


peace, and pursue it.” Depart from +vil—there 


are the anti-Bads; but Do good—there are the 
pro-Goods, 
genius to join a league or to take an cath not to de 
wrong. That way lies the cloistral life of the monk, 
the ascetic, and the nun: the Religious, in the 
technical sense, which has never been adopted into 
Judaism, No: departure from evil is only the 
first step towards the full, true, “ Fear of the Lord.” 
The second and more difficult step is to “ do good,” 


to “seek peace, and pursue it”; and this step, 


observe, involves joint effort and social activity. 
A man may “ depart from evil” as an individual, 
isolated in the self-sufficiency of his own sinlessness, 
He might succeed in avoiding evil without ever 
leaving his front-door or. opening it to admit a 
friend. When Thomas a Kempis, that saint among 
men, prayed to Almighty God: “ Preserve me from 
the cares of this life, lest I be too much entangled 
therein. Make bitter for me all worldly comfort, 


which draws me away from the love of eternal — 


things. Give me, instead of the comforts of the 


world, the sweet unction of thy spirit,” he was not 


uttering a Jewish prayer. He stopped short at tho 
first half of the Psalmist’s lesson, content to-* depart 
from evil,” but fearful of the temptations whick 
assailed the more worldly endeavour to “ do good.” 


For you cannot do good in solitude ; you may be- 


good alone, but not do it. Doing means effort and 
action, and action has objects which yield or resiat, 
and in the influence of the agent on the objects lies 


the school in which character is trained, | 
it is of social, not cloisteal, virtue that Goethe 


wrote in his drama on Tasse :— 
“ Es bildet cin Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.” 


Now, to apply what I am saying to your 
Association. I would ask you, sons and daughters 


of Fellowship, you children of the social code, not 


to stop at, net even to pause at, a merely negative 
creed. IL would ask you to think very seriously if 
it is-often, if it is ever, worth while to fight for a 
negative cause—to fight. against, instead of for, 
something ; to be an anii- instead of a pro-. There 
are times, of course, when protest and oppositien 
are the only available weapons of statesmanship. 
But those times are rarer, | think, than some of 
our younger statesmen imagine. At any rate, 
outside party politics, which have created a set 
of rules of their own, this type of opposition tends 
to paralyse wholesome effort. Give your opponents 
right sometimes, I would say to somo of the ardent 
young debaters, who come. to a° Friendly Society 


meeting, spoiling for the chance of a row. I grow 
tired of the quarrelsome atmosphere-and the mean — 


and spiteful personalities and the petty attempts 
to score off one’s own bat, which are the mark of 
80 many communal meetings. 1 grow tired of the 
clever debater, who gets the better of his adversary 
in an argument, but whose whole attitude to life, 
with its infinite opportunities of useful: work, is 
kind of debating-society attitude, He docs not 


convince me in the least of anything morethan the — 


nimbleness of his tongue and the narrowness of -his 


vision, He is not found only at Friendly Society 


meetings. I have seen him at fat more solema 
gatherings, engaged in much more portentous 


It is not enou:h for the sturdy Hebrew 
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deliberations, But I don’t think he gets much 
further with them. Give your opponents right 
sometimes, and you may find that, under the 
operation of this golden rule, you will increase 


¢he sum of human happiness. 


_ May I suggest, while 1 am about it, another 
golden rule of Fellowship? ‘‘ Happier as kinder” 
is one-—the bett and the best expressed. Another 
is: Work for, not agains, objects. Another is: 
Give your opponent right sometimes ; and a fourth 
is: Think for yourself. There is a very real danger 
to-day of trusting too much to the next man’s 
superior knowledge. Perhaps, in avoiding th’s 
danger, you may be running into another—into 
the risk of an arrogant self-csteem, and a lack of 
deference to those extinct monsters of the nineteenth 
century, who used to rank as your “ elder: and 
betters.” I am disposed to think that this lack 
of deference—a very excellent and requisite virtue 
in its place—may be observed in manners and 
behaviour, and in such expressions of manner and 
behaviour as speech, dress, correspondencé, and 
similar externals of social conduct. But I do not 
observe any such lack of it in the deference paid 
to those who think that they know better. It 


may be laziness, or it may be genuine modesty, 


but there is nothing more common to-day than the 
habit of surrendering independent judgment to the 
tyranny of some shallow opinion, so long as it is 
dogmatically expressed. “I saw it in the paper,” 
“The ‘boss’ thinks,’ another 


the indolent, unquestioning, “They say.” And 


that is often enough to make even a good man or 
woman lay down the weapons of reason and 
feeling, which are our most precious and pérsonal 
heritage, and submit to another authority, 

I read or listen to debates sometimes, and hear 
the merits of democracy extolled by enthusiastic 
speakers, as if no compromise could be entertained, 
and all the time they are blindly obeying the law 
laid down by an oligarchy, or even by an autocracy 
of one. There is no rule more tyrannical than that 
of words. ‘The big words of little thinkers, repeated 
from lip to lip at a second, third, fourth rate of 
understanding, and accepted merely because they 
are repeated, without investigation or original 
thought, have dene more mischief in this so-called 
democratic age than all the errors of vanished 


emperors. You know the first of the four groups 


into which Bacon, the master-thinker of the Renais- 
sarnce, divided the fallacies of human reason—that 
of common consent. Avoid being misled by it, if 
you can. We are ruled in so many departments 
to-day. We may not earn freely, for the State 
steps in, and docks us of a part for insurance. We 
may not learn freely, for the State steps in, and lays 
down a curriculum and an age-limit. We may 
not die freely, for the State steps in with its noti- 
fiable diseases its death-duties. At least, 
let us think freely. We tax and trammel our own 
thought, if we submit to the tyranny of big words, 
and imagine that self-determination, democracy, 
trade-unionism, and so forth, are secured by sur- 
— our — to bosses who prate 


Spiritual prosperity.” 


‘about their names, Union is strength, is a greab — 
proverb ; but it is useful sometimes to remember 
that it was invented in an epoch of individualism, 


_ We are too much afraid, I think, of thinking out 


things for ourselves. We are far too ready, I am 
sure, to mistake phrases for facts. 

“ Words, words, words,” cried Hamlet, seeking 
in vain an escape from them into action. “We 
are enslaved by words,” said Professor Brewer, 
in the Nineteenth Century and After last October ; 
“ Used carelessly by men who do not understand 
them, they become swollen with the wind of their 
false meanings, until their mere appearance terri- 
fies us, and our minds are numbed by their approach. 
Such a word is democracy. In no religion,” he 
added, slily, “‘are the arrangements of Heaven 
democratic.”” We Jews, my friends, are united 
by the bond of a common religion; what is not 


. founded in Judaism is not Jewish in its origin, and 


I would ask you to beware in your societies of 
political catch-words and cries. A Jewish Friendly 
Society must be broad-based on the principles of 
Judaism. It must be open to all kinds of opinion, 
and each must try to learn from the rest. Cultivate 
friendship ; practise fellowship ; promote charity ; 
foster cheerfulness ; cling to hope; believe the 
best ; speak the truth; aim high. [t was a 
Prime Minister of England, Mr. Baldwin, who said 
to the Oddfellows at Bewdley: ‘ Cherish the spirit 
of Friendly Society work, for in it lies the possi- 
bility of restoring the nation to material and 
{ can offer you no grander 
aim, and no humbler spirit in which to approach it, 


ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS AND THE JEWS.—V. 


| Charles Lamb 
We have now to make a leap to the beginning of 
the 19th century; and the first letter-writer to 


‘claim our attention is Charles Lamb. On February 


26, 1808, he writes: “Do you like Braham’s 
singing ? The little Jew has bewitched me. I 
follow him like as the boys followed Tom, the 
Piper. He cures me of melancholy as David cured 
Saul; but I don’t throw stones at him as.Saul did 
at David in payment. I was insensible to music 
till he gave me a new sense "’ (9). Two years later, 
January 2, 1810, he laments the death of his 


one of my lights is fled. He was for a season. He 
was a rare combination of the Jew, the gentleman, 
and the angel; yet all these elements mixed up so 
kindly in him, that you could not tell which pre- 
In a latter to Wordsworth 
in 1814, Lamb mentions that a “*‘ meiancholy Jew,” 
named Levi, committed suicide by throwing him- 


self from the top of the Monument (11). 


Robert Southey. 


The views of a poet laureate on poetical literature 


- ate always interesting and of value. It is worth 


reconting the opinion which Southey expressed (12) 
about Hebrew poetry as compared with that of 
other Eastern peoples: “ All Oriental poetry that 
Thave seen is bad, and the superiority of the Hebrews 
is truly marvellous; it almost requires a belief 
im inspiration to account for it.’ His opinion of 
Judaism, given in a letter dated Whit-Sunday, 
1830 (13) is not so flattering: “The corruptions 
of Judaism have found a most curious parallel 


‘with those of Popery; and in both, tradition has 


been set up above the written word. I have read 


a great deal upon the subject, and meant long ago’ 
__ to have written a paper concerning it in the Q. R. 


{t.2., the Quarterly Review), but there was some 
notion cf D'Isracli doing it, who had not then 
quarrelled with Murray (14), so I gave way very 


willingly to one who must have been much better 


acquainted with some parts of the subject than it 


(9) ed. Ainger (1913}, L, p. 296. 
The remember the allusion Lamb makes to 
(10) Op. cit, p. 314. 
(11) Op. eit. p. 336, 
(12) “ Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey,” by 
Warter (1866), If., p. 96, dated October 16, 1808. 


3. W 
Op. cit. pp. 1760t. 
G4) Joba Murray, the publisher of Review, 


That glorious singer, Braham, 


again writes (17): 


By The Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


could be possible for me to make myself.” Of the 
Jews he writes in the same letter: “The fact is 
that they are Jews everywhere, and as long as they 
are Jews, continue to. be, however corrupted, a 
peculiar people, all whose observances are intended 
to keep them so. Both in Russia and Poland I 
believe they are a verminous population, preying 
upon others..... Rich Jews, here and in 
Holland, are pretty generally of Mendelssohn's 
religion, or of Voltaire’s, the difference between 
them is only in morals not in dogmas. D'Israeli, 
I know, has slipt-out of the Synagogue, but thinking 
it necessary that his children should belong to some 
cemmunity he got Sharon Turner to take them some 
years ago to St. Andrew's, in Holborn, and there 
the present Bishop of Barbadoes christened them 
(15). I believe more Portuguese Jews have slipt 
into the Christian Church in this manner in England 
than ever were brought into it (I mean really made 
R. Catholics) in Spain and Portugal.” 


Later in this letter he speaks contemptuously 


of the futile endeavours to make Christian pro- 
_sélytes of Jews : 


“ The Society for converting the 
Jews has wasted more money than any other 


_ society in this country, which is saving a great 


deal. Norris published a most complete exposure 
of it. They knew nothing of what they were about, 
seeming to think that if they only raised money 
enough, the work would certainly be accomplished.” 
Almost a century has passed, but egos 8 critic- 


ism still holds good. 


Lady Granville. 


We catch glimpses of the French branch of the 
Rothschild family in the correspondence of the 
Countess Granville, wife of the British Ambassador 
in Parie. On December 12, 1824, she writes (16): 
‘Qn Saturday we dined at a sumptuous feast at 
Rothschild’s. He has married his niece, a pretty 
little Jewess, née coiffée, a very good thing at Paris, 
for, just out of her nursery, she does the honours 
of the house as if she never had done anything 
else.” Tt the following year, on February 7, she 
‘We had a ball at Rothschild’s 


(15) This does not agree with Benjamin D’ Israeli’ Ss own 
account of what transpired, as quoted in Monypenny’ 6 ** Life,” 
I, p. 23: “* It was Mr. Sharon Turner who persuaded my father 
—after much trouble—te allow his children to be baptised. 
Turner was a well- knowi writer on the history of Anglo-Saxon 
England. 


(16) “ Letters of Harriet. Countess Granville, ed, by the 
Hon. F. Leveson-Gower (1804), L., p. 322. 


(17). Ov. cit. 34. 


on Saturday. A tremendous crowd of Jews, 
English and French.”’ At a ball held in 1832 there 
was a serious contretemps: ‘ You will have heard 
that there was an unpleasant breeze at Rothschild’s 
ball. [did not know of it till two days ago, but the 
result is that the Duke of Orleans—of or before 
whom, for the versions are various, some imperti- 
nence was said, a nickname I believe—-will not come 
any more to the Apponys, here.or into any mixed 
Society ” (18). 
Richard Ford. 

The next letter-writer transports us to the East. 
In the correspondence of Richard Ford we have a 
picturesque account of the Moorish Jews (19):_ 
“The houses of the Jews are more handsomely 
and abundantly furnished than those of the grandees 
of Seville. . . . Both(i.c., Jews and Christians) 

are treated with great kindness, and the proof of 
the substantial prosperity of the Sons of Israel 
is in the silks and jewels, domestic comforts and 
luxuries, which are to be met with even among the 
poorest of them. The Jewesses do nob 
hide their faces (t.e., as the Arab women do), and 
it would be a sin to do so, as they are truly beauti- 
ful. Their costume is most fanciful and oriental— 
a mass of brocade, golden sashes, handkerchiefs, 
and jewelry, pearls, rubies and emeralds, by no 
means the trappings of a people said to be stripped 
to the skin by the Moors. If they have any ‘old 
cloes,’ they buy and sell them, and do not wear 
them. They are highly pleased at being visited, 
and show their finery with great complacency, 
My wife has been admitted into the interior of divers 
houses of the Moors, but does not give so favourable 
an account of them as of the Jewesses, . . 
Here we have to put up in the oriental dwelling of a 
respectable Jew, who has two daughters, who 
make me think every day better of Moses aw 9 
legislator—-fair complexions, dark black hair, and 
soft, mild, large, almond-shaped eyes, rendered 
more oriental by a dark powder, with which the 
lids are slightly blacked, which gives an indescrib- 
able soft expression to them. I have seen a c llee- 
tion of a Jewish woman (20) which fiiled a decent- 
size box, about four times as big as the one my 
wife troubled you with. . . Huge uneut 


(18> Vol. If., p. 123. Other references to the Rothschilds 
oceur On pp. o4 150. 


of Richard Ford,’ ed. R. B. Prothero (1905), 
The letter is dated from Tetuan, May 25, 1833, 


t.¢., her jewels, 
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emeralds seem to be the favourites.” It is some- 
times explained that the inordinate love for jewel- 
lery whichis supposed to characterise membe.s of 
the Jewish race, especially the feminine section, is 
& heritage from Jong residence in Rastern countries. 


The quotation from Ford’s letter gives some colour 
to the theory. 


George 


How dezeptive and unreliable the descriptions of 
passing visitors may be is well illustrated by eon- 
trasting the account which Ford gives of the Jews 
of Morocco with that given by George Borrow, the 


famous agent of the British and. Foreign Bible © 


Society. Both stories are probably correct, hecause 
wealth and poverty live side by side. But were we 
to draw from the above picture the conclusion that 
all Jews of Morocco were dwelling in luxury, it 
weuld be contradicted by a letter which Borrow 
sent from Tangiers on September 4, 1839 (21). He 
mentions that t] e population of this city was about 
twenty thousand souls, at least one-third being 
Jews. ‘ The state of the Jews in this cousiry is in 
every respect pitiable. It is one of great thraldom, 
yet is nevertheless far superior to what it was pre- 
vious to the accession of the present monarch, 
Muley Abd al Rahman, to the throne ; before, that 
period they enjoyed scarely any of the rights of 
human beings, and were plundered, beaten and 
maimed by the Moslems at pleasure. As the Moors 
of Barbary are the most fanatic amongst the 
Mahometans, so are the Barbary Jews the most 
superstitious of their race. observing in the strictest 
manner the precepts of the Talmud and the Sages. 
A great many singular ceremonies and usages are 
to be found amongst them which are not observed 
by the Hebrews in any other part of the world, 
more especially at their wedding festivals which are 
carried on during a penod of eleven days (22), 
during which the house, which is open to ail comers, 
exhibits a continual scene of dancing, feasting and 
revelry of every description. There is much at 
- these marriages which has served to remind me of 
the Gitanos of Spain, at which I have been fre- 
quently present, especially the riot and waste prac- 


424) “ Lettera of George Borrow to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.’ éd. T. H. Darlow (1911), pp. 


(22) The traditional period for wedding festivities was seven 
days, and possibly the number given by Borrow is a mistake, 


LIBERTY 


The sanctity of the principle of liberty, unlike 
that of some other principles of life in these days, 
needs no proof. The history of the greatest nations 
. to-day is a tale, mostly glorious and heroic, of a 
struggle to be free. Things obtained at length, after 
the lapse of centuries, through pain and patience 
and sacrifice become sacred and remain so. To 
deny that liberty as a great human principle is one 
of the solid and permanent. achievements of civilisa- 


tion, would be to court suspicion as a deluded — 


fanatic, as the maddest of pessimists, or worse 
than these, as a mere fool. During the last fifty 
years or so, this principle has come in practice 
to be applied in this country to a man’s religion. 
That is to sav, so far as the civil law is concerned, 
no man suffers disabilities on account of his creed, 


Prejudice, ignorance, fear, misunderstanding—_ 


these are factors which the law cannot control ; 
nor can it legislate against the disabilities arising 
from such feelings. But it has said that each 
ene of us, provided the common weal is not in 
danger, are free in all matters connected with 
religious belief and practice. Bound up with this 
principle is the natural corollary that. no religious 
sect has the right to compel obedience from its 
adherents, or to punish its backsliders. 

_ To-day, the sin of disloyalty and desertion from, 
one’s faith can no- more be punished by human 
agencies than can the breaking of the seventh 
Commandment. If a man has eeased to believe 
in the divinity of Jesus, he may still call himself a 


Christian, and no one can restrain him, If.a- 


man ignores the call ofthe Passover or refuses to 


enter a synagogue and still claims to be a Jew, 


there is none to tell him that he lies, As a conse- 
quence, rebgious systems which have grown 


‘to understand it. 


AND 
By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons. 
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ey - for, like the Gitano, the Barbary Jew 
frequently spends during the day of his wedding 
not only all that he is possessed of, but becomes 
an enrbarrassed man for the rest of bis life by the 
sums which he is compelled to borrow in order not 
to incur the opprobriam of appearing mean on 80 
solemn occasion.” The same felly of making 
a bigger display than can be afforded is still prac- 
tised even in Western Europe; but the burden has 
shifted from the shoulders of the bridegroom to the 
bride’s father. 


Borrow took a professional interest in religious 
literature, and so we find him adding to his account : 
“The books current among them are the Bible, 
with the commentaries of the rabbins, parts of the 
Mischna, and the prayers of all the vear ; likewise, 
but more rare, the Zehar (23), which all speak of 
with unbounded veneration, though few pretend 
J have not unfrequenily seen 
at their Synagogues, the Bible Socviety’s edition of 
the Psalms, and the, appeared to prize it highly.” 
He goes on to describe the scene in the market 
which is held every Thursday and Sunday, and 
mentions that ‘‘ the cringing Hebrews” are com- 
pelled to walk hbare-footed where corn is sold, 
‘‘which the Moor says is sacred and unfit to be 
pressed by the sandals of the dog-Jew”’ (24). 
The usual language of converse, he says, among 
the Jews is Spanish. Of himself, he states, ‘1 
believe I am liked by the Moors, and am certainly 
treated with much respect by the Jews, amongst 


whom a report prevails that I am a Polish Rabbi. 


Shortly after my arrival I was visited by the most 
wealthy Jewish merchant of Tangiers, who pressed 
me in the strongest manner to take up my abode at 
his house, assuring me that I should live at free cost, 
and be provided with all the comforts and luxuries 
which could be procured.” 


He reports to the Bible Society, “ You will be 
surprised to hear that several amongst the Jews 
have purchased copies of the New Testament, 
with the intention, as they state, of improving 
themselves in Spanish, but I believe from curiosity 

. I regret that only few can read the Spanish 
language, their Jaw forbidding them to read or 


(23) The mystical exposition of the Pentateuch which 
enshrines the doctrines of the Cabbala. = * 


(24) Op. cit. p, 439. 


AUTHORITY 1N 


up around. one authority or another, are 
fast breaking down. The authority is no longer 
recognised, the individual liberty is complete. 

It is found in common life that, for the greater 
security of the State, for the greater safeguarding 
of the lives and property of the people, legislation 
is ever increasing. In other words, tiue liberty is 
hardly ever the abrogating of old laws without their 
necessary replacement by new ones.. New condi- 
tions- must be provided for—-and against. More- 
over, a headless society is impossible, Take away 


all authority, and an ungoverned state means 


chaos, 
_If a man’s religion is to continue to be enshrined 


in a system, then an Authority, a Government, 


whether it be that of a man, or book, or council, 
there must be and there must remain, If the 
prevailing tendency towards anarchy in religion is 
to be taken as a sign that religion, embedded in 
systems, is coming to an end, that the dictates of 


the individual conscience are to constitute the ~ 


future of religion, then it may be welcomed as a 
sign of progress. If, on the other hand—and this 
is the view that most of us still take—it is true 
that the vast majority of the adherents of a 
religion like Judaism need, and will need for a 
very long time to come, the continuance. of. an 
organised system for their religious guidance, then 
it is time to ask the question: Is the liberty 
which enables every man who has given up the 


_ authority of an obsolete code of laws to think and 


act, or not to think and not to act exactly as he 
pleases, such a good thing after all? There are a 
few who, though they have no admitted authority, 


are competent to pick and choose for the masses, - 


Is it good or is it bad that every man should have 


write any characters but the Hebrew (25). Had 
I the New Testament to offer them in the latter 
tongue, I helieve that I could dispose of thousands 
of copies in Barbary (26). 

Later in the year. he crossed over to Spain with 
his Jewish servant, Hayyim ben Attar, and was 


imprisoned for endeavouring to obtain a passport: 


to Cordova. While in prison, cn November 25, 
he wrote that among the prisoners “ a fashionably 


dressed man, short and slight in person, is walking 


about the room; he wears immense whiskers and 
moustachios ; he is one cf that most singular race 
the Jews of Spain; he is imprisoned for counter- 
feiting money. He is an atheist, but, like a true 
Jew, the name which he most hates is that of Christ. 
Yet he is so quiet and civil, and they are all so 
quiet and civil, and it is that which most horrifies 
me, for quietness and civility in them seems eo 
unnatural” (27), The ingrained prejudice against 
the Jew must obtrude itself, although Borrow once 


had oceasion to be much indebted to Jewish 


kindness. While crossing to Germany, he suffered 
so severely from sickness and heat that he became 
delirious. But, as he wrote home, “I did not 
come, however, to the slightest harm, for the Lord 
took care of me through two of His instruments, 
Messrs. Weil and Valentin, highly respectable 


Jews of Copenhagen, who had been my fellow- — 


passengers, and with whom I had in some degree 
ingratiated myself on board, in our intervals of 
ease, by conversing with them about the Talmud 
and the book Sohax'” (28), 

The last letter-writers who have been canted 


bring us to the beginning of the Victorian era, and 


at this point our review must come to an end. It 


would be too much to hope that in this series of — 
articles, the vast field of edited letters has been 

thoroughly scoured and the Jewish references 
- com ey sifted. What has been gleaned forms, 


1 trust, a contributicn to the branch of our litera- 


ture labelled “ Anglo-Judaica,” not without interest — 


and value. 


(25) Ladino, the Spanish-Jewish vernaculat, like wiadieis; 


was usually written and printed in Hebrew characters ; but 
there was no law which commanded this to be done. 

(26) In 1877 the British and Foreign Bible Society published 
a Hebrew translation of the New Testament by a converted 
Jew, Isaae Salkinson. A revised edition by C. David Ginsburg 
was issued in 1886, 

(27) Op. eit. p. 454. Borrow also mentions the Jews in 
* The Bible in Spain,’ Chap. V. and XVII, 

(28) Letter, dated August 4, 1833, pp. L&f, 


RELIGION. 


the liberty to pick and choose for himself? Asa . 


principle that needs no general enunciation, it is 
held to be a good thing. But what if the practical 
results in the application of this principle to the 


religious life are as poisonous and as disastrous as" 


they appear ? 

John Stuart Mill was the greatest of those writers 
who popularised the idea that liberty is the right of 
all human. beings, 


pronouncement worthless, if not directly untrue. 
If liberty is a human right, by what authority is 


it denied to savages and children? Because, it is 
said, they have never been taught to use liberty to , 
But it is not possible to. 


their 6wn advantage. 
draw a hard and fast line between a backward 
race and a so-called civilised one. Nor is it possible 
to determine exactly at what. stage a child has 
become sufficiently developed to be granted liberty. 


The point is that liberty is a condition of progress. - 


It is not a right. It is not even true, as Mill would 
have us believe, “‘ that over himself, over his own 
body and. mind, the individual is sovereign.” 


Liberty is upon an entirely different footing from, : 


for example, Justice, of which it is true to assert 
that it is the right of all human beings without any 
qualification whatever. The political and social 
implications of Mill’s teaching hardly require 
examination to-day. In any case, they are outside 


the scope of this essay. But in the sphere of reli- — 


gious jractice and belief, liberty of conscience has 
become, after centuries of struggle, a fundamental 


2 


the maturity of their facul-. 
ties,” that is, with the exception of children and 
‘backward racés.” It is perhaps not yet suffi- 
ciently widely known to be regarded as common. | 
place that this is a dangerous doctrine. The 
proviso made by the great thinker really makes the — 
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axiom in the life and government of a country 
such as England. That is to say, it is held to be 
immoral to attempt to coerce anyone into the 


. belief in, or practice of, any creed or sect. Public 
opinion has almost universally acquiesced in the 


wisdom that led to the removal of civil disabilities 
against Jews and Roman Catholics, and to the 
ultimate repealing of the Test Acts half a century 
But to give a man free choice as to his 
religion is one thing, though, as a matter of fact, 
no one can ever be said to enjoy the free choice of 
his religion, unless he has been brought up without 
any religious influence whatever. So far, however, 
as we are morally free to choose or to reject any 
creed or religious faith, it is almost be yond argument 


- that this freedom is wise and just. But, having 


once, whether through the education of childhood 
or through deliberate choice in maturity, accepted 
a religious faith, it is quite another thing to extend 
this principle of complete liberty to a man’s life, 
actions, and expressions of opinion as an adherent of 


‘such an accepted religion. Even Mili would with- 
hold freedom from those who are incapable of using 


it aright. But in matters of religion, it is not 


merely the child or the savage who cannot rightly — 
be granted. freedom, it is the majority of the 
believers of any religion as well. Mature, responsible, | 


and sober-minded as is a large number of ordinary 
people in matters of everyday life, in the sphere of 
religion they prove to be none of these things. 
Human society has not vet, by a very long way, 


emancipated itself from the necessity for authority | 


in other departments of life, at any age of the 
individual, at any stage of development. We have 


no right to aseume that the majority of men and 


women are fit to be genuine and active adherents 
of any religious system without some authority for 
& guide, unless we are prepared to face even greater 
dangers than assail any other branch of human 


activity without it. 


- Liberty, then, is opposed to authority in Religion, 
or rather it is the negation of authority in Religion, 
if by authority we mean the revelation of God to 


. man by mearc of Law. This has been the source 


of authority for Judaism. Liberty means the 
freedom to obey such Law or not to obey it. The 
Law, however, can only constitute an autherity 
if the transgression of it involves punishment. 
This is no longer the case with ever-increasing 
numbers of Jews. So long as any religious law is 
regarded as Divine, and obedience to it demanded 
by the love and fear of God. such law constitutes 
authority in Religion. When the law is no longer 
regarded as Divine, it can no longer hold the 
position of authority, it is transgressed with 
impunity, and the power of necessary coercion 
involved in the very idea of authority disappears. 
The position must then be faced: as the Law 
is no longer regarded as ultimate authority, what 
is to take its place ? Before attempting to answer 
this question, the fact should be reiterated that 
so-called religious liberty due to the breakdown 
of a hitherto accepted authority is rightly regarded 
as a menace to any system of religion which has 


its ovigin, and has drawn its vitality from, such an— 


athority now cast aside. 
“There are four possible sources of authority in 
Religion, any or all of which may replace the 
authority of Law: Nature, History, Conscience, 


Reason. The religious authority embodied in 


the first of these two is not now in questign, because 


obviously it has in various weys formefl part of — 


that very authority which is rejected under tho 
name of an ancient religious “aw. God’s Will, 


as the authority revealed by Nature and by the 


course of History,isan external, objective authority, 
and it has been embodied in laws of many kinds, 
or else has been the means of discovering to men, 
with the aid of their own intellectual powers, laws 
found to be existing in the universe, and not made 
by man. 

It is very different, however, with the other 
two sources of authority, Conscience and Reason. 
It is indeed these two factors, the acceptance of 
which as sources for religious authority has brought 


_ about the decline in the authority of Law. In 


fact, though not yet in theory, Reason and Con- 
science have, in the present state of intellectual 
and spiritual development among us, definitely 
and probably forever ousted all other claims to 
Comstitute authority in religious matters. Yet 


@ religion such as Judaism, which, be it always 


‘remembered, is fundamentally a legal system, 


must inevitably decay, nay, is now decaying, 
without some force to take the place of its founda- 
tion—Law. A religious system which has no other 
organisation but the dictates of Conscience and 
Reason cannot be taught at all, which means that 
it cannot be transmitted. So far as Reason and 
Conscience are effective sources of authority by 
themselves for any active type of Religion—and 
this is open to grave doubt—they can only con- 
stitute authority for the indindual. But having 
regard to the almost immeasurable differences in 
the individual's ability, perception, sense of right, 
and other variable quantities, this is equivalent 
to saying that a very large number of individuals 
have no real religious authority whatever. The 
acceptance of a teaching by Reason must always 


“remain an individual act. With Conscience, it 


it somewhat different, for we can conceive of a 
conscience that may become that of a nation or 
acommunity. But such an authority as a people's 
conscience is certainly not yet achieved in the 
sphere of religion, though this may b* the case in 
social and political life. Religion has become to-day 
more individualistic than it has ever been before. 
But even were it possible to create a national or 
communal conscience, its voice would ultimately 
constitute yet another phase of Law. Witness 
how much stronger is the hold upon men of many 
customs that have remained customs, than 
that of many laws. Inded, the obvious 
original liberty possessed by individuals in their 
attitude towards conscience must be taken away 
from them, if any such communal conscience is 
to become effective as a power for compelling 
obedience. 


and is likely to become even more essential in the 


future because of the ever-increasing interde-— 


pendence of men upon one another. 

Hence it follows that Reason and Conscience, so 
long as human society remains what it is to-day, 
must prove inadequate as the sources of authority 
to replace Law. Or, to put it differently, either new 
sanctions must be found for authority in organised 
religious systems, or else Religion. must become in 
the future a matter entirely and solely for the 
individual man and woman. Such complete 
liberty as the latter situation necessitates, would 
reduce this great principle when applied to religion 
to little else than nothingarianism, for the very 


it might further be argued that a 
corporate authority is not other than essential, 


large majority of Jews, God, after all, must evar 
remain in Religion the ultimate authority, and te 


pick and choose what we will obey or disobey in a 


law that is regarded by us as without the Divine. 

authority once attributed to it, is to bring aout \ 
chaos, not real liberty in Judaism. This is not a 
suspicion, nor a mere hypothesis. It is happening 

to-day. And the strongest proof of the truth of 

this statement is the actual religious indifference 

which is on all sides manifest to-day. For children 

—and the majority always remain children in th‘s 

respect—a given course of action, a given ceremony, 

a given belief, is either right or it is wrong. Tf, as 

so often happens, it is regarded as neither the one 

thing nor the other, but merely desirable or un- 

desirable, or if it demands loyalty merely because 

it is old, or because it is expedient, or because it has 

an ulterior motive (however good such a motive 

may be), it cannot be taught or insisted upon with 

any vestige of real authority. It is true that a 

succession of stages of progress must be conceded 

as a controlling influence in all modern mani- 

festations of religion as in other matters. In 

between such stages, it is often held that the in- 

dividual shall have liberty to accept or reject any 

of them. In the present ave, in fact, he does this, 

But the result is everywhere lack of interest and the 

decay of the religious spirit. The conclusion cannot. 
be false that such liberty, if indeed it be rightly 

called by this name, is a real danger. 7 


If the future is to hold a continuance of Judaism, 
there must be, if not hard and fast principles raised 
above the leaders, as well as above the masses of 
the people, an authority in the hands of the humaa 
leaders for the time being, to define the present 
applications of principles, and, what is more, to 


inflict penalties of some kind for their disregard. 


To repeat what has been stated above, it must 
rightly be left to each individual to determine with 
perfect freedom, as it is at present, to what religion 
he will give his adherence. But once a man declarea « 
himself to be a professing Jew or Christian, the 
liberty that exists to-day for the observance or non 
observance of the duties imposed in the name of 
Religion, heralds nothing better than anarchy, 
Nay, it threatens the stifling of those higher im 
pulses which have raised man to lott. 
heights than he could ever have attained withou, 
organised system of religion, based, whether rightly 
or wrongly, upon what was believed to be, int 
last place, the Will of God. 
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A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


“THe FALL or NINEVEH,” by Mr. C. J. Gadd 
(British Museum), contains the text of the im- 
portant newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle 
in the British Museum, 
Iteration, translation, introduction and notes. 
The subject of the document is the war which was 
- waged between the waning power of Assyria, in 
. alliance with Egypt, against the combined forces 
, 6f Babylon, the Medes under Kyaxares, and the 
Scythians. This Chronicle embraces the years 
B.C, 616-609, i.e., the tenth to the seventeenth 
year of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon. the founder 
ef the New-Babylonian or Chaldaean monarchy, 
- which flourished between the end of the Assyrian 
‘Empire and the Persian conquest of Babylon by 
- Cyrus the Great. The information given by this 
- Chronicle is of very special interest, for it supplies 
‘the date of the Fall of Nineveh in B.c, 612 and other 
Assyrian strongholds, and the fact, hitherto un- 
suspected, that the Assyrian kingdom actually 
survived this disaster and, under the rule of King 
Ashur-uballit, who is mentioned for the first time, 
was transferred to the city of Harran further 
westward. This Chronicle throws a flood of light 
om a period otherwise very obscure, and supplies 
most. valuable historical details concerning it in 
abundance. As a contemporary record, from 
whieh explanatory comparisons with later classical 
traditions can be made, it must always rank as an 
{nvaluable historical authority. 

The tablet which is inscribed with the idibcnlianh 
text that forms the subject of this publication is of 
“baked clay, and of a dark brown colour, measuring 
about five and a-half inches by three inches, It 
-gontains thirty-seven lines on the Obverse, thirty- 
nine on the Keverse and upper edge, and one on the 
‘elt edge, written in a small, but very neat and. 
lear, New-Babylonian cuneiform, which probably, 
although the ta blet is not dated, belongs, like other 
Chronicles. to the Achaemenid period. That. it 

aa ritten in Babylon is rendered very 
ws? a by the natire of its contents, but 
note which concludes it, Whose 
iveth Nabu and Marduk, Jet him preserve this, and 
not suffer it to leave his hands.” It is clear from 
the tence of a catch-line” at the end that 
the tablet formed part of a series, to which most 
of the other extant Chronicles doubtless belonged, 


and which, in its complete form, extending from © 


_ the earlie=t times to the P ‘sian, and even later 
periods, must have constituted an unrivallled 
historical document. That the few extracts from 
this comprehensive work which have hitherto 
been rescued should now be reinforced by a section 
#© interesting and valuable as the present, is one 
ef those fortunate accidents which are the more 
— gratifying because of their rarity. 

It would seem that Nabopolassar and the 
écythian King met at an appointed rendezvous, 
ang] that they were there joined by Kyaxares, wha 
“1 the army across the.Tigris, and marched up 
he left bank to Nineveh. The very name of their 
tbjective appears only in a half-obliterated form 
ipon the tablet, but that this section actually deals 
vith the Fall of Nineveh would be certain even if 
be name had completely disappeared since (1) the 
n@ of Sin-shar-ishkun is expressly indicated, 
2) the Babylonian king receives in Nineveh the 
poil of Assyrian provinces, and (3) henceforth 
he kingdom of Assyria and the struggle against it 
ve transferred to the west, 


_ Although the fragmentary state of the text leaves 
s in much: uncertainty as to the precise share 
iken by each of the allies in the final operation, 
v€ question is at least solved as to the participation 
» the victory. Many historians have inferred 
em the silence, of Herodotus, and from other 
dications, that the Babylonians had no part in 
« destruction of Nineveh, which was the work of 
ie Medes alone. The Chronicle, however, expressly 
tings on the scene not only Kyaxares, but the 


ing of Akkad and the Sey thians (Umman- Manda} | 


wall, 


There is every reason to maintain the 
aditional view that the Babylonian army, though 


resent at the siege, played only a subordinate 


with a transcript, trans- 


however, with this topic, 


THR JEWISH CHRONICLE SUPPLEMEST 


_ By the Rev. ‘S. Levy, M. A. 
The Fall of Nineveh. 


part, and that the weight of the attack was borne 


hy the Medes. This is indirectly confirmed by 
Nabopolassar himself, in whose extant inscriptions 
there are two passages which refer only to his 
operations in Northern Mesopotamia, and one other 
in which he boasts, in general terms, of having 
thrown off the Assyrian yoke, but even here he is 
perhaps alluding only to his Mesopotamian successes 
after the Assyrian kingdom had been transferred 
to the Upper Euphrates. This is not the language 
of one who had taken a prominent part in so re- 
sounding a feat of arms as the capture of Nineveh. 
The share taken by the Seythians is even more 
difficult to define. What-is clear, at least, is that 
their attitude had completely altered since the 
days when Kyaxares’ first siege of Nineveh had 
been so disastrously ended by the intervention of 
“the king of the Scythians, Madyes, the son of 
Protothyes.”” The preceding year may have been 
occupied, if not by that event itself, at least by the 


negotiations which enabled Medes and Scythians — 


to form a coalition against Assyria. In connection, 
misunderstanding has 
been caused by a wrong intepretation of the Hillah 
stele of Nabonidus. Relying on the statement that 
it was a king of the Umman-Manda who ~ over-. 
whelmed like a deluge” the temples of the gods of 
Subartu, some writers have maintained that the 
Seythians were the real leaders in the attack on 
Nineveh. But Mr. Gadd maintains that this 
passage does not refer at all to the Fall of Nijeveb, 
but to subsequent events, and the whole ground 
for these opinions thereby disappears, The classical 
tradition, preserved by. Diodorus, of the ~ Bae- 

irian 
Nineveh, and then persuaded to throw in its lot ~ ith 
her enemies, seems, despite its confusion of names, 
to represent the true position of the Scythians, 


. whose part was doubtless similar to that of the 


Babylonians, as an allied contingent under the 
general leadership of Kyaxares, so far, at least, as 
this particular operation is concerned. Of the 
Median king himself we get no glimpse from the 
damaged text of the Chronicle, nor is it likely that 
his pre-eminent influence was mentioned by the 
Babylonian scribe. All that we hear of him is the 
somewhat disappointing detail that he marched 
away in the month after the fall of the city. 


About the date ‘of the destruction of Nineveh, as _ 


about the whole subject, there has grown up a 
considerable literature, which had not 
succeeded in giving any impression of certainty 
to the results attained. The evidence was, in fact, 
insufficient, and there was no prospect of satisfac- 
tion upon these matters so long as there was nothing 
to supplement it. It is -certainly the greatest 


single contribution of this Chronicle to ancient 


history that the date of this all-important event 


is now securely placed in the month of Ab (i.¢., 


July-August) of the year B.c, 612. In view of 
this positive and almost contemporary pronounce- 
ment it is unnecessary to seek confirmation further 
afield, or to pursue in detail the clues by which 
an answer to this question has hitherto been sought. 
But there is one piece of evidence which deserves 
examination, both for its own sake, and because 
it has been thought to provide a limit before which 
the Fall of Nineveh could not be dated. In the 
year 608, “ Pharaoh-nechoh, king of Egypt, went 
up against the king of Assyria to the river Eu- 
phrates ” (11. Kings, xxiii., 29). His march was 
opposed by Josiah, the king of Judah, who was 
defeated and slain in the ensuing battle of Megiddo, 
The account of Josephus, however, names the 
Medes and Babylonians as the enemies against 
whom the expedition was directed, and, in view of 


the information derived from the Chronicle, Mr. 


Gadd thinks this latter version must clearly be 
acceyited. Necho’s march was evidently but one 
among a number of efforts made by the Egyptian 
kings to bolster up the falling power of Assyria 
as the most reliable support against the northern 
barbarians, 

The operations on the Euphrates in 616, the re- 
inforcements sent to Ashur-uballit in 609, and the 


"army which was summoned to the help of — 


, however, . 


of Arbakes (/.¢., 


28, 


final collision at Carehemish in 605, form, toget}e 


with the events of 608, successive steps in a coy 
sistent policy pursued by the Egyptian | ij. 
of the XX Vith dynasty. The only respect in w hic) 
Josephus might be called in question concer. 
mention of the Medes. To judge by the hay je. 
ings of 610 and 600, as we find them in the Chroy icled 
it is much more likely that the Scythians (Um man. 
Manda) were the allies-of the Babylonians avainst! 
whom Necho went to fight. These facts must 
necessarily alter our whole view of Egyptian policy, 
at this time. So far from being merely anxious to) 
secure a due share of the spoils of the fallen Assy cian. 
Empire, it is evident that the aim of Egyptian! 
kings was, on the contrary, to sustain at any cost, 
the power of Assyria, as being the only State which: 
had a common interest with themselves in fending’ 
off the Seythian onslaughts. When Nebuchad-’ 
nez: w finally defeated Necho at Carcliemish, it 7 
was no combat of jackals over the lion’s dead bocy, 3 
but simply the last blow of a long struggle between - 
Babylon and the northerners on one side and Assy1ia — 
and her Egyptian allies on the other. But the — 
words of the Bible cannot be adduced as a proof © 
that the downfall of Nineveh was later than the ~ 
year 608, since the expedition of Necho was directed — 
not against the Assyrians, but. against the Baby- 


-Jonians and the allies, whether Scythian or Mede, 


It is true, of course, that Necho’s campaign implies ~ 
the existence of a kingdom of Assyria, with which — 
he was in alliance, but since we learn from the © 
Chronicle the astonishing fact that the Fall of © 
Nineveh dia not involve the end of the nominal — 
Assfrian kingdom, which was simply transplanted ~ 
to Harran, the year 608 has no significance in fixing a 
the date of the disaster. 


- With a new version of the sack of Nineveh before 7 
us, we naturally look with particular curiosity to — 


see what support it gives to the famous stories — 
which Jegend has imperishably connected with — 
this event. With regard to the most celebrated — 
tradition of all, the self-immolation of the fabled — 
Sardanapallus amid the flames of his hoarded — 
luxury, we have to suffer a grievous disappointment, — 
for the text becofnes illegible at the very point — 
where the fate of the Assyrian monarch was to be 
described. One thing at least is certain, that the 
hero of this episode, if it occurred, has been rightly 
identitied as Sin-shar-ishkun by modern historians, — 
following the correct version of Abydenus, who 
alone has preserved the name of * Sarakos ” instead 
of the legendary “ Sardanapalius.”” The classical 
tradition is “Imost unanimous as to the fiery end of 
the Ninevite king, though there does, indeed, 
exist another version, that he was slain by the hand 
Kyaxares), who had enlisted the 
aid of one Sparameizes, a confidential eunuch. 
Modern critics have doubted the story of self- 
immolation on general grounds, ‘seeing in it merely 
a confusion with the well-known fate of Ghamash- — 


shum-ukin, or a myth projected from a religious 


ceremony. On the other hand, the reasons 
advanced against the tradition are purely specula- 
tive, and the ruins of the city show evident marks 
of the fire which destroyed it. However this may 
be, it is at least certain that the end of Sin-shar- 
ishkun is definitely indieated. Nineveh itself was 
“turned into a mound and a ruin,” and remains 
so to this day. With a supreme, if unconscious, 
irony, her own end is described in the very phrase 


with which her kings had so often vaunted their 
former conquests, 


Mr. Gadd is warmly to be congratulated not only 
on his great find, but also on his trained skill of 
exposition and attractive style. He possesses a 
decided gift for making the past live again, and his 
work may be voted without hesitation as a most 
luminous contribution to a difficult chapter in 
ancient history. This newly-discovered Babylonian 
Chronicle, interpreted with such ability and fascinu- 
tion, will send many a reader back to a fresh study 
of the Book of Nahum, with its frank paean of 


_ delight at the impending fall of Nineveh, the capital, 


involving the ultimate ruin of the Assyrian Empire, 


LONDON : Pricted for the Proprietors by THE FLEETWAY PRE8s, Lid., Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C., and Published at 2, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 
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